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Snay^,  Peter 

Tomlinson,  E.G.,  administrator 

Urqohart,C.  Auffn8ta,and  others 

Vallean,  Sarah  J., and  others 

Vance, George  T.and  Guy  P., executors 

Courts  of  the  United  States,  substitute  for  resolntiou  to  investigate 
the  practice  of  certain  district,  and  other  officers  in  criminal  cases.. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan,  eulogies  upon.    Death  of 

Davidson,  William  C,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  iu  case  of 

Davis,  F.  M.  and  Josiah  E.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Davis,  George  A.,  administrator,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of. . 
Davis.  William  G.,  administrator,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of. 

Dent,  Warren  R.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Department  of  Agriculture,  bibliography  of  important  contributions  to 
American  economic  entomology,  prepared  by  the  authority  of  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Di  Brazza,  Cora  A.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  letter  from  the  president  of  board  of  mana- 
gers National  Home  for,  submitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropria- 
tions for  expenses  of  disabled  soldiers  in  State  Homes 

District  of  Columbia: 

Resolution  to  print  500  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the  health  offi- 
cer of 

Report  relative  to  fast  driving,  etc.,  in  the  streets 

Rock  Creek  Park,  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  bounds  of. 
Document  room,  House  of  Representatives,  resolution  for  necessary 

shelving  for  the 

Dooley,  Mary  J.,  findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 

Doorkeeper,  House  of  Representatives: 

Report  from  the,  of  sales  of  waste  paper 

~    List  of  public  propertv  in  possession  of 

Dougherty,  Mary  A.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Dowdy,  Lucy  E.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Dudley^  William  W.,  resolution  for  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  official  conduct  of  Smiley  N.  Chambers,  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  others  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  connection  with 
charges  against , 
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Eakle,  EliaB,  findiDgs  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Elevator  at  main  entrance  of  Capitol,  resolution  instructing  Committee 
on  Public  BnildingB  and  Grounds  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of 

constructing.... 

Eleventh  census,  resolution  of  inquiry  relating  to  the 

Emmert,  Leonard,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  ease  of 

Kntomolo|^y,  bibliography  of  important   oontributioDS  to  American 

economic 

Eulogies  upon  death  of: 

Samuel  Sullivan  Cox 

William  D.  Kelly 

Executive  Departments,  disposition  of  useless  papers  in  the 

Resolution  relative  to  telephones  in 

JSrpm«Nce,  the  brig,  findings  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims  in  ease  of 

P. 

Fagot,  Emilie,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Farrar,  C.  C,  administrator,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of 
Claims 

Faulconer,  John  H.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of  Claims 

Fifteen-cent  silver  coin,  petition  in  favor  of  the  coinage  of  a. 

Fl inn,  James  M^  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Folding  room.  House  of  Representatives,  list  of  public  documents  in  the. 

Foltz,  Samuel  M.,  findinn  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case  of. 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  resolntion  relative  to  military  reservation  at 

Freedman's  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the 

Fuller,  Chief  Justice,  address  of,  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States 


Gallaud,  Washington,  resolution  requesting  appropriation  to  pay  claim 
of 


Galloway,  W.  A.,  resolntion  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of  Claims 

Garrett,  W.  T.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Geological  Survey : 

Monograph  (vol.  1) 

Monograph  (vol.  16) 

Bulletins  Nos.  55-61 

Georgetown  and  Tennallytown  Railway  Company,  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the,  for  year  1889 

Gibson,  William  F.,  resolntion  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Gloyd,  Jacob  A.  and  Samuel  S.,  executors,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims 
in  case  of 

Gloyd,  Samuel  S.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Goodrich.  E.  A.  and  M.  £.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims. 

Gonde.  Cnarles  F.  and  others,  resolution  to  refer  claims  of  to  Court  of 
of  Claims 

Grantham,  Joseph,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of I. II! 

Grantham,  William  J.,  findinffs  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of ] 

Graves,  Ann  E.,  administratnx,  etc.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in' 
case  of 

Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  resolution  relating  to  negotiations  with! III! 

Greer,  J.  S.  O.  G.  and  others,  resolution  to  refer  claims  to  ConrVof 
Claims 

Gruber,  Isaac,  executor,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  ofllll 


H. 

Haigh,  A.  v.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims.... 
Hartlove,  Wesley,  heir^of,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of 'ciainiV 
Heukel,  Philip,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of  Claims 201 
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Higgios,  Richard,  Tesolntion  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of  Claims 
HiU,  Joebaa,  resolation  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of  Claims 


Hobbs,  Thomas  M.  and  others,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Conrt  of 
Claims 

Holland,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  of,  to  Secretary  of 
War 


Hollo  way,  John  Q.,  executors  of,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of .. 

Holt,  Benjamin,  findings  of  Court  of  Ctaims  in  case  of 

Holt,  John  M.,  resolution  to  refer  daim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Hopkins.  John  W.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

House  at  Bepresentatiyes : 

Alphabetical  list  of  Members  and  Delegates  and  committees  of 
which  thev  are  members 

List  of  Members  arranged  by  States 

List  of  standing  and  select  committees 

Beport  of  expenditures  by  Clerk  of,  for  1889 j 

Report  of  public  p^perty  in  possession  of  the  Clerk  of 

Rules  of  the,  proposed  by  Committee  on  Rules 

Code  of  rules  of  the,  as  reported  by  Committee  on  Rules  and  ordered 

printed 

Resolution  for  appointment  of  committee  to  investigate  alleged 

forgeiy  of  ballot-box  contract 

Resolution  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  Eleventh  Census 


Resolution  to  pa^  Harry  B.  Keffer  as  messenger  in 
Resolution  to  print  annual  message  of  the  PMident . 


Resolution  for  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the,  in  respect  to  appro- 
priations  

Resolution  to  provide  additional  shelving  for  document  room 

Resolution  authorizing  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Craven  E.  Siloott,  absconding  cashier  of 

late  Sergeant-at-Arms 

Hoghey,  Harrison  H.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Hundley,  William  T.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 


L 
Immigration: 

Concurrent  resolution  instructing  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

to  investigate  Jointly  the  subject  of 

Resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  Chinese 

Import  duties: 

Resolution  Iowa  legislature  relative  to  placing  on  the  firee  list  Jute 

and  sisal  grass 

Resolution  relative  to  duty  on  lead  ores 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Petition  of  proprietors  of  woolen  manufactories  in  relation  to  duties 

on  wool 

Petition  of  Jesse  Metcalf  and  others  for  removal  of  duties  on  raw 

wool 

International  arbitration,  concurrent  resolution  to  invite,  as  to  differ- 
ences i)etween  nations 

International  Marine  Conference,  concurrent  resolution  to  print  the  pro- 
ceedings and  final  acts  of  the 

]  nterstate  Commerce  Commission,  annual  report  of  the 

Iowa: 

Memorial  of  legislature  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  the  use  of  auto- 
matic couplers  and  automatic  air  brakes  by  raibroads  on  flight 

trains 

Resolution  of  legislature  of,  relative  to  Hennepin  Canal 

Resolution  of  Iowa  legislature  relative  to  arrears  of  pensions .. 


Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of,  relative  to  adulteration  of  lard. 

Resolution  of  the  legislature  of,  to  place  Jute  and  sisal  grass  on  the 
free  list etg4te«<idy^^W05 
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Iron  and  mannfaotnres  of,  preliminary  report  on  the  cost  of  prodnotion 
of  pig-iron,  steel  ingots,  steel  rails,  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone. 


JacksonTiUe,  St.  Angnstine,  and  Halifax  Kiyer  Railway  Company,  re- 
port of  Chief  of  Engineers  in  relation  to  bill  (H.  R.  5972)  granting 
right  of  way  to  the,  across  St.  Augustine  military  reservation 

Jeffrey,  RosaVertner,  reference  of  claim  to  Secretary  of  War 

Johnson,  Fannie  T.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Johnston,  J.  L.  (guardian),  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Jones,  John  T.,  and  others,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Judgments,  list  of,  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 

Jndkinsb  James  H.  and  William  T.,  resolution  referring  claim  of,  to 

'  Court  of  Claims 

Jute  and  sisal  grass.    See  Import  duties. 

K. 

Keedy,  Jacob  H.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  In  case  of 

Keegan,  Mary  E.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

KefiSr,  Harry  B.,  resolution  relative  to  salary  of 

Kelley,  William  D.,  eulogies  upon  death  of 

Kenney,  Benjamin,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Kennedy,  Lenora  J.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Kilmer,  Robert  and  Dennis,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Kimbrough,  John  W.,  administrator,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in 

case  of 

Knnckolls,  William,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

L. 

Lard,  concurrent  resolutions  of  Iowa  legislature  relatiye  to  adulter- 
ation of 

Lannanx,  Adele,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Lawrence,  L.  J.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Lead  ores,  resolution  relative  to  dutv  on 

Leary,  John  S.  and  Mathew  N.,  Jr.,  findings  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case 
of 


Ledett,  Henry  E.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims   

Leedom,  J.  P.,  testimony  in  relation  to  the  inyestigation  of  the  office 

of  Sergeant-at-Arms  under , 

Leedom,  John  P.,  preamble  and  resolution  relating  to  sums  of  money 

due  from,  to  members  of  the  House 

Leiper,  John,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Letter  carriers,  resolution  relative  to  increase  in  pay  of 

Light-house,  Detroit  River,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

declining  to  recommend  an  appropriation  for 

Long,  Henry  W.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Lovell,  Albert  Q.,  executor,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 


McDonald,  Robert  S.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of , 

McElmore,  Sarah  C,  administrator,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court 

of  Claims 

McQhee,  John  B.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Mclntyre,  Patrick,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Mcintosh,  Janet,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Marr.Duncan,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Marsh,  Samuel,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Massachusetts,  resolution  of  legislature  of,  relative  to  guard-rails  on  top 

of  box  and  stock  freight  cars 

Maesich,  Francis,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Meat  products,  resolution  relative  to  transportation  and  sale  of 
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Meath,  Patrick  O.,  resolation  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  resolntion  relative  to  negotiations  with 

Mette,  Mary  £.,  findings  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 

Members  and  Delegates  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  alphabetical 

list  of 

Miller,  Lydia,  findings  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Mineral  reeonrces  of  the  United  States,  statistical  report  of,  for  1888.. . 
Mississippi,  memorial  of  legislature  in  favor  of  compelling  railroads  to 

eqnip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  power  automatic  brakes . 
Moffatt,  Hon.  Seth  C,  respouae  of  Public  Printer  to  resolution  of  Honse 

relative  to  the  delay  in  printing  eulogies  on 

Monaban,  Mary  E.,  resolntion  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Montgomery,  R.W.,  administrator,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  tf . 
Moore,  Stephen,  administrator  of  William  Hopper,  deceased,  resolutiou 

to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Moore,  William  F.,  findings  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 

Morat,  L.  F..  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

Mullett,  Alfred  6.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Mnrdock,  John,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

N. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers: 

Estimate  of  president  of  board  of  managers  of  the,  of  deficiency  in 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  disabled  soldiers  in  State  Homes.. 

Report  of  board  of  managers  of  the,  for  year  1889 

National  Museum,  estimate  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the  cost  of 

erecting  a  baseement  story  under  the 

National  Museum  and  North  American  Ethnology,  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Smithsonian  Institution  of  expenditures  for  international 

exchangee  for 

Newcomer,  Victor  H.,  executor,  findings  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case  of.. 

O. 

Oflacers  of  United  States  district  courts,  substitute  for  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  practices  of. 

OflScial  register  of  the  United  States,  containing  list  of  ofiicers  )  rpj..*.  t 
and  employ^  in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  service  on  ^'-f^^  oi 
July  1,18^ (and  2] 

Ofi'ott,  George  C,  administrator,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of 
Claims 

Ogden,  Utah  T.,  memorial  of  the  governor  and  legislature  in  favor  of 
an  appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Ohio  River,  etc.,  resolution  relative  to  obstruction  to  navigation  in 

Oklahoma,  resolution  for  appointment  of  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  action  of  United  States  officers  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  Territory  of 

Osborne,  John,  findings  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Owens,  William,  and  others,  findings  of  Conrt  of  Claims  in  cases  of 

P. 

Pamais,  Pierre,  administrator,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of... 

Pan-American  Congress,  oononrrent  resolutiou  requesting  the  President 

to  invite  the  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  select  delegates  to  the. 

Parfaam,  R.  H.,  administrator,  resalution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of 

Claims 

Parker,  William  C,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Pensions : 

Arrears,  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  repeal  of  arrears  lim- 
itation  

Arrears  of,  resolntion  of  Iowa  legislature  to  repeal  limitation  clause. 
Resolntion  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  certain  in- 
formation in  re&tion  to 
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Pension  OfiBoe,  resolution  reqnesting  the  Seoietair  of  the  Interior  to 
famish  the  House  with  the  eyidence  talcen  by  the  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  management  of  the,  under  the  late  Commissioner  Tanner. 
Pig  Iron.  (See  Iron.) 

Pofflnberffer,  Alfred,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Posey,  William  P.,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Postal  service,  resolution  relative  to  increase  pay  of  letter  carriers 

Powell,  Sarah  E.,  resolution  to  refer  claim  to  Court  of  Claims 

President  of  the  United  States : 

Resolution  to  print  annual  message  of 

Concurrent  resolntion  reqnesting  the,  to  invite  the  King  of  the 

Hawaiian  Islands  to  select  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress . 

Prewitt,  M.  W/,  and  J.  K.  Gates,  executors,  findings  of  the  Court  of 

Claims  in  case  of 

Priddy,  Piety,  findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  case  of 

Public  Buildings : 

Ogden,  Ut^  T.,  memorial  of  the  governor  and  legislature,  in  favor 

of  an  appropriation  for 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  T.,  memorial  of  the  governor  and  legislature  of 

the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  relation  to  appropriation  for 

Public  documents : 

List  of,  in  folding<room  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Resolution  to  print  extra  copies  of  report  of  health  officer  of  the 

District  of  Columbia /. 

Resolution  to  print  annual  message  of  the  President 

Resolution  to  print  S^OOO  additional  copies  of  the  report  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  Territory  for  1889 

Public  officers,  list  of  annual  reports  to  be  made  by,  during  the  first 

session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
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DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR. 


Depabtmbnt  of  State, 

Washington,  May  27, 1889. 
Gektlbmen:  Ton  are  directed  to  prepare,  at  year  earliest  coo ven- 
ieooe,  reports  upon  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into  year  districts, 
covering  the  following  points : 

1.  Quantity  and  kind  imported,  per  annom. 
2.*  Weight  per  yard. 

3.  How  puTohaeed. 

4.  Place  of  mannfaotnre  and  whence  imported. 

5.  Daties  charged  thereon. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Department  that  reports  npon  these 
points  will  be  of  great  valne  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  yoa  are  expected  to  give  the  fullest  information  thereupon  ob- 
tainable. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  F.  Whaeton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
The  CoNBTJLAB  Offioees  of  the  United  States. 
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SPECIAL  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

ON 

Cotton  Textiles  in  Foreign  Countries. 


CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA. 

BRITISH  AFRICA. 
CAPE  COLONY. 

JtnPORT  BY  CONSUL  H0LLI8. 

Having  given  mnch  time  and  attention  to  this  sabject,  as  directed  in 
the  circular  of  the  Department  of  May  27, 1  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
report  submitted  is  so  unsatisfactory. 

QUANTITY   ANB  KIND  IHPOBTED  PBB  ANNUM. 

During  the  year  1888  there  was  imported  into  this  colony  cotton  text- 
iles to  the  value  of  £543,888  ($2,647,000),  distributed  as  follows: 

BlADketa £75,500 

Piece  goods 368, 0«8 

Hottery 100,300 

WEIGHT  FEB  YABD. 

To  this  question  I  am  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply,  for  the 
•  reason  that  no  weight  is  shown  or  indicated  npon  the  cotton  goods  im- 
ported ftom  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore  to  determine  the  weight 
it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  each  bale  of  the  various  kinds  and  qual- 
ities and  thus  calculate  the  weight  per  yard,  a  procedure  manifestly  out 
of  the  question.  Importers  informed  me  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 
the  weight,  as  that  could  be  much  affected  by  sizing,  and  their  opinions 
of  the  value  of  goods  was  based  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  examina- 
tion. 

HOW  PUBOHASEB. 

Goods  are  purchased  almost  entirely  through  commission  houses 
either  after  an  inspection  of  samples,  or,  more  generally,  by  orderiuG' 
well-known  goods,  such  as  had  been  previously  fnrnisb^^^.^^^y^^^^^'^^ 

5 


6  COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

PLACE  OF  MANUFACTURE  ANB  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

The  places  of  manufacture  were  as  follows: 

Piece  goods : 

United  Kingdom £367,648 

Gennany 30O 

United  States 246 

Blankets : 

United  Kingdom *. 75,000 

All  other  countries &00 

Hosiery : 

United  Kingdom 100,000 

All  other  coontries , 30O 

DUTIES  CHARGED  THEREON. 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  are  declared  at  the  customs  at  the 
cost  price  at  the  place  of  purchase,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  charges, 
commissions,  etc.,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  a  duty  is  levied  thereon, 
12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  cotton  goods 
w^  sold  here,  the  product  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  relatively  small  amount  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  One  importer  informed  me  that  he  was  forced  to  dispose  of  the 
last  of  his  stock  of  unbleached  goods  at  a  loss.  One  of  the  largest  im-' 
porters  of  cotton  goods  in  Gape  Town  informed  me  that  he  had  recently^ 
gone  so  far  as  to  get  out  samples  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  ootton 
fabrics,  such  as  duck,  denims,  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  cotton- 
ades,  and  prints,  and  had  established  his  private  telegraph  code.  Upon 
comparing  his  line  of  samples  with  his  goods  in  stock  of  English  manu- 
facture he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  get  better  value  by  the 
purchase  of  the  latter.  I  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sam- 
ples, comparing  them  with  like  quality  of  English  goods.  I  could  not, 
of  course,  argue  the  question  as  an  expert,  and,  though  the  admission 
was  made  that  the  American  goods  were  of  high  quality,  they  could  not 
compete  in  price  with  the  English. 

These  samples  wek'e  furnished  by  a  New  York  commission  house,  and 
embraced  the  product  of  many  mills,  from  Maine  to  (Georgia.  Whether 
the  prices  quoted  were  unduly  enhanced  by  excessive  commission  charges 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Geo.  F.  Hollis, 

United  States  Consulate,  CommL 

Cape  Town,  July^  1889. 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 

REPORT  ST  CONSULAR  AQB2TT  OHABAUD, 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  give  quantity — the  Government,  as  will  be  seen 
from  annexure  A  (customs  comparative  returns),  only  give  the  value- 
to  wit,  for  the  year  1888,  £230,360,  and  keep  no  re^pj^^  of  quantity  or 
kind.    From  the  principal  importing  merchant  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
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U>wo  I  have  ascertained  that  the  kinds  imported  are  cords,  calicoes 
(gray  and  white),  prints,  blankets  for  natives,  in  short,  cotton  fabrics  of 
all  descriptions. 

2.  Can  not  give  weights.    Manufacturers  alone  can  give  this. 

3.  Indent  sent  from  here  to  London  house  who  negotiate. 

4.  Great  Britain  and  Oerinany  supply  the  goods.  Larger  quantity 
from  Manchester.    A  small  proportion  of  colored  prints  from  Germany. 

5.  The  imported  gootls  nre  simply  declared  at  the  local  customs  at 
English  cost.  The  duty  jKiyablo  thereon  to  30th  June  1889,  was  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  From  1st  July  1889,  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to 
12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  annex  pro  forma  bill  of  entry  6,  applicable 
to  an  entry  for  such  goods. 

John  A.  Chabaud, 

Consular  Agent 
Unitbd  Statbs  Gonsulab  Agbngy, 

Part  Elizabeth,  July  24,  1889. 


B.— iVo  forma  hill  of  entrM.^For  payment  of  dutjf. 

(Sadler  &.  Co..  imiiorten,  In  the  steam-ahip  Oarth  CtuUe,  whereof  Webster  u  master,  from  London, 
Brittshship.] 


Koe. 
pack- 


PartlooUn  of  the  qnility  mod  quantity  of  all  the  goods  con- 
tained in  the  sereral  paokages.  and  whether  snoh  goods  are 
the  prodnoe  or  manofaotnre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
some  British  possession  or  not. 


Qoan- 
tity. 


Current 

yalue  of 

goods  at  the 

portwheooe 

imported. 


Doty. 


»* 


408 

407 
408 
40$ 
410 


Cotton  piece  goods hales. 

Woolen  piece  goods do.. 

do oases. 

Haberdashery do.. 

Oll'baise do.. 

Haberdashery do.. 

Wrapplngpaper bales. 

Cotton  blankets. 


Mats. 


do. 


Woolen  clothing  ^ canes. 

Cotton  clothing. do.. 

Woolen  dothii^ do.. 

Charges 


£ 
M 
84 
S3 
104 

3 
4« 

2 
2ti 

3 
23 
25 


£  «.  d. 


Whacfhge,  £1  18«.  114. 
Total 


430    0 
21  10 


451  10 


07  14    6 


1,  E.  O.  Palmer,  for  Sadler  &,  Co.,  for  ImporterB,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  current 
Talae  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  entry,  and  contained  in  the  packages  specified, 
at  the  port  whence  the  same  are  imported  is  £430. 

Datj  £67  14s.  6d. 

Place  within  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  he  anladen  and  landed:  Jetty. 

Witness  my  hand  the  22d  day  of  July,  1889. 


The  aboYe  declaration  signed  the  22d  day  of  July,  1889,  in  the  presence  of . 

"~~^"""  't 

SuhooJleelorf  No,  — . 
To  the  ExAimnNG  Officbb. 

H>B.— This  form  mast  he  filled  np  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper  whereon  it  ja 

written.  Digitized  by  ^^OOQlC 
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SIERRA  LEONE. 

REPORT  BY  TIOS'CONBUL  MAT. 

The  importation  of  cottop  textiles  into  the  district  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
of  an  extensive  character.  The  country  is  tropical,  and  the  garments 
of  the  people  are  largely  made  up  of  this  material  in  almost  every  shape, 
and  worn  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Cotton  textiles  are  much  more 
used  than  woolen  fabrics.  In  Freetown,  the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone, 
cotton  textiles  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  ottered  for  sale.  In  the 
largest  mercantile  houses  and  in  the  smallest  trading  shanties  is  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  buyer  this  important  commercial  article.  Large 
trading  caravans,  from  the  vast  interior  countries  outlying  the  penin- 
sula, visit  periodically  the  city,  and  bring  with  them  gold-dust,  ivory, 
indi^-rubber,  hides,  bees- wax,  caipwood,  benneseed,  and  other  African 
produce,  which  are  bartered  for  cotton  textiles,  principally,  and  mm  and 
tobacco.  Merchants,  not  being  content  to  await  the  slow  and  tedious 
progress  of  these  periodical  trading  visitors,  have  themselves  pene- 
trated the  interior  countries  and  established  factories  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  thus  carrying  to  their  very  doors  their  immediate  wants. 
A  flourishing  trade  is  known  to  be  done  in  these  countries  and  particu- 
larly in  cotton  textiles.  So  valuable  is  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth  to  the 
eyes  of  an  aborigine  in  the  interior  that  he  is  prepared  to  exchaDge 
any  quantity  of  his  produce  for  this  coveted  treasure.  Near  to  Sierra 
Leone,  however,  the  people  have  more  light  through  the  frequent  visits 
of  merchants  and  traders,  and  demand  value  for  value. 

The  quantity  and  kind  imported  is  considerably  varied.  The  follow- 
ing list,  however,  furnished  by  one  of  the  large  mercantile  firms  in  this 
country,  will  help  to  give  an  idea  of  such  variety  needed  for  the  market. 

Oray  Cotton. — (1)T  cloth  or  abetter  class  of  cotton.  (2)  Domestics  and 
Mexicans.  (3)  Massachusetts  cotton  (Manchester  imitation).  (4)  Silk 
finished  and  scoured.    (5)  Delver  and  Osnaburg. 

Bleached  Cotton.—{l)  Pure  shirtings.  (2)  Imperial  shirtings.  (3) 
Wigan  shirtings.     (4)  Horrocks  long  cloth.    (5)  Drills.    (6)  White  lawn. 

(7)  Brocade.    (8)  Brilliant.    (9)  Herringbone  stripe.    (10)  White  satin 
stripe.    (II)  Tape  checks. 

Dyed  Cotton.^{l)  India  pondicherry  bafts.  (2)  Manchester  bafts.  (3) 
Turkey.    (4)  Bed  twills.    (5)  Succatoons.    (6)  Colored  lawn.    (7)  Crapes. 

(8)  Cotton  velvets. 

Printed  Cotton.— (1)  Pink  pads.  (2)  Purple  pads.  (3)  White  ground 
prints.  (4)  Waste  scarves.  (5)  Grape  cloth.  (6)  Muslins.  (7)  Satel- 
lites. (8)  Linneas.  (9)  Beversible.  (10)  Handkerchiefs.  (II)  Fancy 
printed. 

Woven  Cotton.— (1)  Oxfords.  (2)  Ginghams.  (3)  Zephyrs.  (4)  NoiL 
(5)  St.  Jago.  (6)  Bantis.  (7)  Madras  handkerchiefs.  (8)  Imitation 
Madras  handkerchiefs.    (9)  Denims.    (10)  Native  cloth,    ,^,^,^,,^ 
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Fancy  Cotton.— {1)  Towels.     (3)  Jacqaard.    (3)  Damasks.    (4)  Quilts. 

No  actual  idea  cau  be  formed  of  the  weight  per  yard  of  cotton,  so 
varied  is  the  quantity  and  texture,  from  fine  muslin  to  maddapolnm. 
'It  is  purchased  in  bales  in  the  following  manner: 

Ordinary  cottons  in  bales  containing  from  80, 100,  to  250  pieces  of  7, 
8, 10, 12, 18,  24,  36  and  40  yards. 

Imitation  of  Am(*rican  cotton  sheeting  coats  in  Manchester  (place  of 
manufacture)  from  3  to  5  cents  per  yard. 

Osnaburg  in  pieces  of  30  to  50  yards  cost  ISs.  per  40  yards.  Shirt- 
ings in  bales  of  100  to  300  pieces  of  6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 24, 30,  and  40  yards, 
cost  from  2  to  6  cents  per  yard. 

Bafts  in  bales  of  200  to  300  pieces  of  8, 10, 12, 14  yards,  cost  4  to  8  cents 
per  yard. 

India  bafts  or  poudioherry,  bales  of  80  pieces  from  13  to  14  yards. 

Checks  in  bales  of  150  to  300  pieces  of  8, 10, 12  yards,  from  3  to  10  cents 
per  yard. 

Prints  in  bales  of  60  to  250  pieces  of  8, 10, 12  yards,  from  3  to  8  cents 
per  yard. 

Madras  handkerchiefs  in  bales  of  200  to  400  pieces  of  8  to  12  hand- 
kerchiefiB,  cost  from  3s,  to  ISs.  per  dozen. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  in  cases  and  bales  of  250  to  500  pieces,  from  Is. 
9d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  handkerchiefs. 

Muslin  in  cases  of  200  pieces  of  10  and  12  yards,  cost  2s.  3d.  to  3^.  per 
12  yards. 

Pagnes  in  pieces  of  1  pair  in  bales  of  150  to  250  pieces,  cost  from  Is.  3d. 
to  7«.  per  pair. 

Cottons  are  generally  imported  from  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  table  will  show  quantity,  description,  and  customs  value 
of  cotton  imported  into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  from  1879  to  1888. 

Cotton  goods  imported  into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  from  1879-^88. 

IDetcrlption :  (1)  Gray  or  unbleached  cottono.  (9)  White  oottona,  such  m  shirtingB,  etc.  (3)  Blue 
bafts.    (4)  Striped  or  printed  cottona. 


Tears. 

QoanUty. 

Yaloe. 

Yean. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

U7» 

0,960 
8,540 
8,834 
8.481 
7.284 
4. 758 

£        #.    d. 
158.01^7    2    8 
178.689  18    8 
153.404  18    3 
161,509    8  11 
194.887    4    4 
171,938    9    7 
105,108    9    8 

1880 

PaekageM. 

7i388 
4,584 

£  «.  d. 
93,C21  14  7 
143.411  18  0 
88.713  J2    7 

18W 

1887 

1888     ..  . 

1M81 

]8BS 

AKfCMffate  for  ten 
yeani 

]fl83 

82,723 
0.2721 

1 

1884 

1,447,970  13  3 
144,797    1    3 

1886 

Anooal  average. . . 

Daty  is  not  levied  on  cotton  goods  by  quantity.  By  ordinance  No. 
13,  of  December  30, 1887,  cotton  goods  are  made  subject  to  an  ad  val- 
orem duty  of  5  per  cent,  in  addition  to  wharfage  duty  attbe  rate  of  10s. 
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Measurement  or  weight,  whichever  mode  of  compntation  shall  in 
e'Ach  case  be  capable  of  yielding  the  larger  wharfage  duties. 

The  falling  off  in  both  quantity  and  value  in  1888  is  owing  to  a  larger 
importation  about  the  close  of  1887  to  escape  the  new  duties  in  pros- 
pective. 

COBNS.  Mat, 

Vice- Consul. 
United  States  Consula.te,  . 
Sierra  LeonCy  October  16, 1889. 


EGYPT. 

RBTOm  BT  OONSVLGENERAL  SOHVTLEB,  OF  CAIRO, 

The  trade  in  foreign  cotton  textiles  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
British  importing  houses  at  Alexandria,  who  are  very  jealous  of  com- 
petition. I  had  hoped  to  obtain  seme  information  from  a  friend  con- 
nected with  one  of  these  merchants,  but  he  had  at  last  to  confess  to  me 
his  inability  t«o  give  me  what  I  wished,  as  he  was  "  flouted  and  jeered 
at,  and  accused  of  being  unpatriotic,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  substitute  American  for  British  goods  in  the  Egyptian 

market." 

Eugene  Schxtylkr, 

Oonml'QeMrcbL 
United  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairoy  November  29, 1889. 

Note  &y  ike  Department :  The  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Egypt  tcere  as  follows  during  the 

year  1888: 


DoBcription. 


Twist  And  yam.. poands.. 

Piece  goods,  unbleached yai-da.. 

Piece  goods,  bleaohed yards.. 

Piece  goodA, printed  and  dyed yards.. 


Piece  goods,  mixed 
►tner — 


AUotE 


Total. 


Quantity. 


4,490.000 
Sfi,e21,000 
46,800.000 
19, 956. 705 


Value. 


$890,000 
2,072.000 
2,266.000 
1, 429, 000 
37,000 
243,000 


6, 936, 000 


Price. 


Cents, 
per  lb.,  19. 78 
per  yd.,  &73 
peryd^  4.84 
peryd^  7.16 
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LIBERIA. 

BEPORT  BY  CON8VL-0BNEBAL  SMITH,  OF  MONROVIA, 
COTTON  TEXTILES  IMPORTED  INTO  LIBERIA. 

(1)  Daring  the  fiscal  yeto  ending  September  30, 1885,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  Bepublic  971,615  yards  of  cotton  textiles,  valued  at 
#73,114.08,  of  which  there  were  imported  from — 


Gountries'. 


QuMitity. 


Value. 


GiwtBHtela.. 

G«nDaiiT 

United  autee  . 
HoUttd 


Tardi. 
420.840 
218,650 
66,744 
175,372 


138.402.63 
17,363.51 
8,643.20 
13,714.75 


Total. 


73,114.08 


In  1886  the  total  imports  from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  and 
from  Belgium,  amounted  to  923,289  yards  of  cotton  textiles  valaed  at 
$71,201.40.  These  years  may  be  taken  as  fair  sample  years  of  the  im- 
ix>rt  of  cotton  textiles,  comprising  the  following  kinds  of  cotton  goods : 
Printed  calicoes,  shirtings,  sheetings,  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons, 
denims,  tickings,  domestics,  printed  and  dyed  handkerchiefs,  muslins,  etc. 

In  the  customs  returns  they  are  not  classified,  but  simply  given  as 
cotton  goods. 

(2)  In  Liberia,  imported  cotton  textiles  are  not  tested  by  weight. 

(3)  They  were  purchased  in  exchange  for  products  of  the  country,  viz: 
PaJm-oil,  palm  kernels,  camwood,  ivory,  gold,  rubber,  sugar,  ginger, 
coffee,  and  a  small  portion  in  remittances  of  cash  and  bills. 

(4)  They  were  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  imported  from  the  same  countries. 

(5)  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  these  goods. 

£.  E.  Smith, 

ConsuhOeneraU 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Monrovia^  Liberia^  August  26,  1889.  ' 


MOROCCO. 

Quantity  and  kind  imported  per  annum :  11,981  bales,  manufactured. 

'Weight  per  yard :  From  4  to  5  ounces. 

pQichased  by  commission  agents. 

Hannfiactnred  in  and  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

Duties,  10  per  cent. 

Wm.  Beed  Lewis, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tuxpan^  September  19,  1889.  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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PORTUGUESE,  AFRICA. 
CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PRASE,  OF  SANTIAGO. 

Statement  tihoxcing  the  imports  of  cotton  tejtiles  into  the  Cape  Verd  Colony  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1888,  and  the  countries  from  which  imported. 

[Qoantities  convert^^  into  ayoinlnpoiB  pounds ;  dntiea  into  United  States  cnrrency.] 


Poitngal. 

United  States. 

England. 

DeiieriptioD. 

Quantity. 

Duty  per 
pound. 

Q«».lUy.  I'^^r 

Quantity. 

Duty  per 
pound. 

TotaL 

BKkwn  cottons.  ............ 

Pounds. 

48,157 

28.007 

053 

55,000 

7,000 

Csnis. 

5.3 

9  5 

35.4 

17.1 

14.0 

Pounds.       Genu. 
32,000  1           7.4 
18, 250  1          12. 3 
1, 100  1         30. 2 

Pounds. 

35,200 

19, 870 

3.222 

40,000 

Cents. 
7.4 
2.3 
39.2 

Pounds. 

115,447 

66,217 

5,245 

Bloaohed  oottous 

Denims 

28,000 
43,000 

12B.000 
50.000 

20.0 

20.0 

Total 

139, 177 

122,350 

06,382 

850.909 

I  have  to  state  that  owing  to  the  method  of  acconuting  for  cotton 
goods  in  the  different  castom-hoases  of  this  colony  the  desired  informa- 
tion required  by  the  circular  is  unobtainable. 

Henby  Pease, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Santiago^  Cape  Verdj  October  20, 1889. 


MADEIRA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  PUNCH AL. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles into  this  district,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  inclosed  report. 

These  tables  were  made  for  me  by  the  officer  of  customs. 

The  largest  importation  into  this  city  is  from  Lisbon,  and  as  no  Gov- 
ernment duty  is  charged  on  this  no  accounts  are  kept  by  the  customs- 
officer. 

One  piece  calico,  manufactured  in  Manchester,  36  inches  wide,  60 
yards  in  length,  13  pounds  per  piece,  cost  7  cents  i>er  yard ;  discount, 
7^  per  cent. )  weight  per  yard,  0.108  pound ;  duties  and  other  taxes  per 
pound,  24  cents;  duties  per  yard  2.5  cents. 

One  piece  of  unbleached  calico,  from  Manchester,  28  inches  wide,  81 
yards  in  length;  weight  per  piece,  22  pounds ;  cost  per  yard,  3  cents; 
discount,  IJ  per  cent.;  weight  per  yard,  0*136  pound  ;  duties  and  other 
taxes  per  pound,  17.8  cents ;  duties  per  yard,  2.|{cepJa^^^oi(^ 
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Freight  and  expenses  average  6  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost. 
As  a  rule  these  goods  are  bought  on  a  credit  of  three  months. 

Cotton  textiles  imported  during  the  year  1889. 


ArticlM. 


CottoD.     wool,    and 

waddlog 

CoitoB  vara 

Twlatcdeotton 

Cotton  laoe 

Crinoline 

Xett...., 

FaooyBot 

Cambiie 

Muftlin 

Worked  eambric 

BUnketa 

CasTaa  

Unbtoacbed  calico.. 


Doties 

per 
poand. 


Centt. 


88 

St 

45 
8 


Total 
imports. 


Poundi. 

322.6 
20 
17.347.4 
425.4 
990.4 
1,220.8 
17 
23.4 
710.6 
12 
33 
142 
188,760 


Value. 


$610.00 

8.00 

7,011.60 

615.70 

228.80 

1.013.00 

50.00 

29.50 

864.80 

30.00 

22.00 

53.60 

25,305.30 


ArUclea. 


Calico 

Worked  calico 

(towels) 

Twilling  and  drill... 

Printed  cotton 

Ribbons 

Handkerchiefs 

Wicks 

Knittlnir 

Cotton  fancy  lace  . . . 
Twilling   and  drill 

worked 


Total. 


DutioB 

per 
pound. 


Oentt. 


30 
32 

1^ 

38 
241 


Total 
inii)orts. 


Pownds. 
82,516.6 

281.8 
7.644.4 
30. 070. 6 
6,841.2 
2,38&8 

217.4 
1,618.6 
1,055.6 

634 


Value. 


123,888.00 

301.50 

2,661.00 

11,060.40 

1.068.50 

1,378.20 

124.10 
2, 15a  10 

743.00 

•43.80 


82,076.00 


Thoslas  G. 


United  States  Gonsux-ate, 

Funchalj  November^  1889. 


Jones, 
Consul. 


ST.  PAUL  D£  LOANDA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NBWTON. 

(1)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  imported,  etc.,  as  this  is 
more  or  less  regalated  by  the  prospective  crop  of  coffee  in  each  year. 
As  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  large  this  year,  a  large  qnantity  of  cotton 
goods  of  all  descriptions  has  been  imported. 

(2)  The  weight  varies  according  to  the  styles  of  cloth,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  varieties  to  suit  the  different  markets  and  articles  of  pro- 
dace  that  no  reliable  weight  can  be  stated. 

The  principal  kinds  are  in  the  following  sizes,  of  yard,  length  and 
inches  width: 

Grey  domestics:  10  yards,  21  inches;  12  yards,  21  inches;  12  yards, 
15 inches ;  30  yards, 22  inches ;  20  yards,  21  inches ;  20  yards,  27  inches; 
30  yards,  28  inches;  average  cost,  4  to  5  cents  per  yard ;  other  sizes  in 
proportion. 

Striped  and  checked  domestics :  7  yards,  21  inches ;  12  yards,  27  inches ; 
18 yards, 27  inches;  18 yards, 40 inches ;  18 yards, 22 inches;  18yards,29 
inches ;  4^  to  6^  cents  per  yard ;  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Prints :  12  yards,  24  inches ;  23  yards,  28  inches ;  5  to  7  cents  per 
yard ;  other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Satin  stripes :  12  yards,  24  inches ;  3^  to  4  cents  per  yard. 

Bine  baftas :  18  yards,  38  inches ;  18  yards,  40  inches  ;  good  heavy 
cloth ;  12  to  14  cents  per  yard. 

Handkerchiefs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
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Moreens :  24  yards.  28  inches ;  24  yards,  35  inches ;  7  to  9  ceiits  per 
yard. 

(3)  Usnally  all  purchased  in  Lisbon  from  agents  established  there 
by  Manchester  houses,  and  also  in  Manchester  itsel£ 

(4)  Manufactured  principally  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  and  shipped 
to  Lisbon,where  they  pay  a  small  duty  and  are  afterwards  classified  as 
Portuguese  goods,  and  coming  by  Portuguese  steamers  pay  only  70 
per  cent,  of  the  full  duties.  No  cotton  goods  come  in  vessels  under 
foreign  flags,  otherwise  they  would  pay  full  duties. 

(5)  The  full  duties  on  cotton  goods  are : 

Cento. 

Plain  cotton Per  kilogram..  16 

Prints do 43i 

Stripes  and  checks do 43^ 

Blnebaftas do 43^ 

Moreens ^ do 87 

Handkerchiefs do 43^ 

Colored  cotton  blankets • do 2H 

Woolens do 76 

Baize  blankets do 43} 

BoBT.  S.  Newton, 

OoniuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

8t  Paul  de  Loanda,  August  15, 1889. 


ZANZIBAR. 

REPORT  BY  OOJfSVL  PRATT,  OF  ZANZIBAR. 
Cotton  texHlea  imported. 


Description. 

Average  quan- 
tity   imported 
persnnam. 

How  pur. 
chased. 

Place  of  mana- 

factore    and 

whence  im- 

ported. 

Dnties 
charged 
thereon. 

Unbleached  Bhirtiiigfl  28  inches 

Bales. 

1.2S0 

2,000 

800 

12,000 

6  months. 
....do 

United  States. 
do 

Per   esnt 

TTiibleaohed  drills  90  inches 

....do 

• .  •  .do  .  • .  • . 
..do  ... 

T— jj_ 

Unblesched  sheetings  (of  sll  sorts) 5 

Bleached  goods  (limited  quantity  of  va- 
rioas  kinds). 

England  and 
United  States. 

In  former  times  America  supplied  this  market  with  ootton  goods. 
But  within  the  past  twelve  years,  the  products  of  the  Bombay  mills, 
while  in  no  sense  being  an  imitation,  have  by  theii  remarkable  cheap- 
ness taken  possession  of  the  markets. 

Sbth  0.  Pbatt, 

Oansul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibar^  September  2, 18S9. 
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CONTINENT  OF  AMERICA. 

BRITISH    NORTH   AMERICA. 

GBAT  COTTON  MANUFACTUBES  OF  CANADA. 
JLBPOBTS  BY  00N8VL  TANNER,  OF  PIOTOV,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  manofactarers  in  Canada  of  gray  cotton  recently  held  a  conven- 
iton  for  the  benefit  of  that  indnstry  in  the  Dominion.  Delegates  from 
all  the  mills  in  Canada  were  present,  including  an  agent  of  a  New  York 
commission  hoose  with  factors  in  Ghina  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
chief  pnrchasers  of  cheap  Canadian  manufactured  cotton  goods  for  the 
Celestial  markets. 

Owing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  Canada  it  was  proposed 
that  prices  should  be  augmented  and  terms  modified. 

After  some  discussion  and  objections  on  the  part  of  small  mill  owners 
this  proposition  was  postponed  until  the  quarterly  meeting  in  March 
next  when  it  is  confidently  expected  an  advance  in  prices  will  take  place 
and  terms  be  reduced  to  sixty  days  and  a  discount  of  2  per  cent,  for 
cash. 

The  trade  with  China,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Frazon,  formed  a 
principal  subject  of  discussion. 

It  appeared  that  the  total  capacity  of  Canadian  mills  working  on 
gray  cotton  is  35,000  to  37,000  bales  per  annum,  and  that  the  home 
consumption  absorbs  almost  30,0iX)  bales  of  this.  How  to  get  rid  of 
surplus  has  been  a  problem  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers  for  some 
years  past. 

Communication  with  South  America  was  more  difficult  than  with 
China,  hence  the  latter  country  offered  a  better  field,  and  after  many 
efforts  successful  negotiations  with  selling  agents  were  effected  and 
special  arrangements  were  also  made  with  carrying  companies  at  ex- 
ceedingly low  rates  which  enabled  the  manufacturers  hereto  send  their 
goods  half  around  the  globe  at  rates  that  would  enable  them  to  com- 
pete to  advantage  with  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

An  inferior  quality  of  goods  as  well  as  goods  at  a  low  price  are  an 
essential  to  trade  in  China,  and  those  requisites  seem  to  be  met  in  the 
productions  in  Canada.  This  will  readily  appear  when  the  fact  is  un- 
derstood that  Canadian  goods  which  cost  from  26  to  28  cents  per  pound 
to  manufacture  are  sold  to  the  trade  here  at  23  cents,  and  the  cloth 
coQSOmed  by  the  Chinese  can  be  manafactured  for  16  to  17  cents  per 
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pound.    Tbe  prices  realized  on  the  latter  in  Chinese  market  are  from 
17^  to  19  cents  per  poand,  which  will  net  a  slight  margin  of  profits. 

It  can  be  seen  by  the  [trices  quoted  above  that  the  profits  are  so  small 
that  the  carrrying  rates  mast  be  next  to  nothing,  and  it  is  this  one  fac- 
tor that  in  all  probability  enables  Canadian  mannfactarers  to  enter  the 
field  as  competitors  in  any  class  of  manufactured  cotton,  and  pocket  a 
small  profit. 

The  advantage  of  long  runs  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods  is 
well  known.  The  goods  required  for  the  Chinese  market  are  low  and  of 
coarse  quality,  and  the  amounts  secured  from  their  sale  is  equitably 
divided  among  the  different  mills,  each  agreeing  to  confine  its  produc- 
tions of  these  goods  to  15  per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  but  with  the  option 
of  keeping  the  same  proportion  of  machinery  at  a  standstill. 

The  total  exportation  of  Canadian  gray  cottons  to  China  during  the 
past  year  was  8,000  bales,  and  from  recent  demands  there  is  not  much 
probability  that  this  will  be  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exi>orta- 
tion  from  England  in  the  same  time  into  China  shows  a  falling  off  of 
105,000,000  yards,  and  a  total  falling  off  of  150,000,000  yards,  the  United 
States  being  the  next  greatest  sufferer  with  England.  This  deserves 
attention  from  our  manufacturers. 

Stock  on  hand  in  China  at  the  present  time  is  not  one-half  of  what  it 
was  at  a  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This  stock  was  estimated 
very  recently  to  amount  to  4,980  bales,  while  the  orders  on  hand 
amounted  to  4,505  bales,  or  that  the  supply  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  discussion  of  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  alluded  to  at 
the  outset  of  this  dispatch.  The  position  of  the  Canadian  consumer  is 
improved  from  that  of  ten  years  ago,  when  the  change  in  the  tariff 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  their  cotton  industry.  At  that  time  stuff  that 
had  to  pay  30  cents  a  pound  for  the  same  goods  can  now  be  purchased 
at  22  cents.  The  mill-owners  complain,  however,  of  discouragingly 
small  profits,  but  reap  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  ^'Yan- 
kee" suffered  as  well  as  themselves. 

This  dispatch  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  some  value  to  our  manufacturers 
of  the  class  of  goods  spoken  of  therein  by  showing  them  in  what  way 
Canada  can  enter  the  competitive  field  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the 
abilitytodosohingeson  thelow  rates  of  carriage  effected  with  steam-ship 
lines  (lines  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  subsidized  by  the  Government)  and 
organization  and  judicious  cooperation  among  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  learned  at  once  how  to  cater  to  Chinese 
prejudices.  The  Chinaman  must  have  his  gray  cotton  exactly  40  yards 
long,  it  must  be  exactly  36  inches  wide,  and  t^e  bale  must  be  fastened 
with  8  ropes,  no  more  no  less. 

Obo,  0.  Tanneb, 

United  States  Consulate,  Oan9ul. 

Fictouj  Decemb^  26, 1889.         Digitized  by  Googi(^ 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

REPORT  OF  COXSUL  STEVENS,  OF  VICTORIA. 

GENERAL  TRADE  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

In  replying,  ander  instructions  conveyed  in  circular  of  May  27, 1889, 
concerning  importation,  into  this  consular  district,  of  cotton  textiles, 
it  is  proper  in  explanation  of  the  meager  matter  set  forth  that  I  should 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  business  of  this  place  and  the  commercial 
scope  of  the  consulate. 

This  tOY^n,  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yan- 
coaver|is  the  principal  port  of  entry,  and  mainly  the  distributing  point 
of  the  province.  The  town  of  Vancouver,  on  the  mainland,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  been  built  within  the 
last  three  years,  consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  railway,  and  is 
now  nearly  as  populous  as  this,  and  fast  increasing,  of  late  somewhat 
divides  the  business. 

Neither  of  these  towns  has  cotton  manufactories.  The  general  mer- 
chandising business  of  this  town  is  not  systemized.  Besides  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Ck>mpany's  store,  in  which  almost  everything  can  be  pur- 
chased, there  are  some  seven  other  principal  firms  carrying  on  business 
in  the  same  manner,  and  combining  a  shipping  business.  These  two 
towns,  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  province. 
Nanaimo  is  not  much  more  than  a  coal  port,  and  New  Westminster,  on 
the  Fraser  Biver,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant ;  the  interior 
towns  are  unimportant  and  remote. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  ten  vessels,  bringing  a  total  of  11,812  tons 
of  freight,  arrived  in  this  port  from  the  United  Kingdom.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  was  assorted  merchandise  irom  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  a  part  of  it  naval  stores  for  the  station  at  Esquimau. 

Add  to  this  constant  arrivals  by  regnlar  packets,  from  San  Francisco 
principally,  from,  the  ports  on  Puget  Sound  and  other  ports,  and  the 
total  imports  of  last  year  were  $2,922,395  in  value,  upon  which  $748,- 
613.98  daty  was  paid. 

A  certain  quantity  of  such  goods,  of  which  no  record  is  obtainable, 
may  be  received  at  a  town,  small  and  remote,  along  and  near  the  line  of 
the  railway  which  spans  the  width  of  the  province,  as  well  as  at  the  ter- 
minal town  of  Vancouver. 
608a 2 
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IMPO&TS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES. 


The  following  from  the  Dominion  revenue-books  shows  the  imports 
of  cotton  textiles  for  the  last  fiscal  yeai*,  entered  principally  at  Victoria: 


ArtiolM  and  whence  imported. 

Qnantity. 

Yalne. 

Dnty. 

Bleeobed  end  nnbleeched  sheetings,  drills,  doeks,  not  stained, 
peinted,  nor  printed : 

S7,dao 

31,  MM 

986 

7,186 

33,368 
76^964 

161,074 
17,887 

4,n« 

12,  Ml 
6,719 

108 
741 

3,741 
14,188 

18,019 

MJJ 

57 
10 

878 

4,226 
184 

1,708 

904 
48 
65 

9,447 

888 

91 

78 
901 

6 

45 
87 

8 

605 

264 
18 

78 

8,781 
U9 

4 

188 
8 

*•» 

181 
888 

8,716 
75 

n 

0686.30 

United  SUtes .7..... ..do.... 

Gin^bsms  or  plaids  dyed  or  colored : 

OreatBriWn do..-. 

United  States do 

Denims,  drillings,  bed-tickings,  Canton  flannels,  dnuks,  and  drills. 

Great  Britain sqoareyaids.. 

UnitedStates .\;......do.... 

1,177.80 

88.37 
288.05 

679.01 
3,847.14 

4,306.88 

1.680.30 
17.85 

Printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrics,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Great  Britain yards.. 

UnitedStates do... 

Frsnoe ...................do... 

China. .--,^^rw-,'r - ---,    -T. ......do  -  . 

161 SC 

Great  Britain do.... 

&90 

362.60 

UnitedStates do 

9^50 

Graat  Britain.... do.... 

L  057. 00 

38. 5( 

Shirts, of  cotton: 

GreatBritain  x .....a...a...docen 

202 
116 

t 

300 

18 
38 

802.50 

China do.... 

Bed  comforters  or  qnUts,  not  inolnding  woTcn  qnilu  or  coontet^ 
panes: 

GreatBritain nnmlier.. 

UnitedStates do 

434.89 
24.00 

814.15 
18^06 

China - do.... 

88l75 

Clothing,  or  other  material  not  otherwise  provided  for,  tnclnding 

also  tarpanlin,  plain  or  coated  with  oil,  paint,  tar,  or  other  com- 

Graat  Britain r 

8,887.61 

UQited  BtatcA 

8,466145 
169.05 

Fmnoe 

Chini^ - --- 

888.05 

Japan ..,.. 

aL85 

Clothing  not  otherwise  provided  for: 

GreatBritain 

81  90 

UnitedStates. ....  ....... 

00.45 

China 

2.40 

Colored  flibries,  woven,  of  dyed  or  colored  ootton  vam,  or  part 
jate  and  part  ootton,  or  other  material,  except  silk : 
GreatBritain yards- 
United  States do.... 

GreatBritain '. 

177 
940 

lL2i 
9.29 

1.05 

Unfted  States 

21L70 

I^junp- wicks: 

United  States 

279.20 

China 

8.80 

Pmnella,  for  boots  and  shoes : 

GreatBritain 

7.30 

Parasols,  nmbrellas,  and  ann-ahades : 

Gr4»ftt  Britsin 

1, 119. 80 
35.70 

United  States 

Japan -.-.. 

1.80 

Shawls: 

GreatBritain. 

80.75 

United  States 

.50 

Socka  and  stockings: 

GreatBritain ponnds.. 

United  SUtes do.... 

Gennany da.... 

China  .:. do.... 

Towels : 

Great  Britain..  X..T...... -  -..rr  -    --. t- 

4,885 
480 
884 
461 

l,760L7O 
180.90 
62. 8t 
142.70 

668.75 

United  States 

2&85 

China p 

2.76 
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Articles  »iid  whence  imported. 


.yards. 
....do.. 


VdTeleeni  and  cottoD  reive  U : 

Gnat  Brltetai 

United  fltatet 

WlBeeaw  of  all  kinde,  not  elaewhere  specified 

Great  Brttain yaids.. 

Winee^a,  cheeked,  striped,  or  taney  cotton  winceys,  not  over 
25incbeawlde: 

Great  Britain yards.. 

All  other  maonlhotnies  of  cotton,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

OieaftBcitafai 

United 

China. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


8,  .-OS 
166 

10,543 


717 


Value. 


$2,450 
66 

741 


57 

9,002 
1,906 


102, 416 


Dnty. 


$491.00 
14.20 

106.6 


22.89 

1.800.40 

381.07 

.60 


80,245.17 


It  is  almoBt  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  practical  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  textiles  imp<Hrted  from  eastern  Canada  annnally.  One  of 
the  dealers,  the  moat  intelligent  and  the  heaviest,  pats  it  at  $100,000 
value;  others,  again,  place  it  at  a  less  figure,  and  most  of  them  can 
give  no  statement. 

BoBT.  J.  Stevens, 

Consul. 
Dkited  States  OoNSuiiATE, 

Vietaria,  June  27, 1889. 


ONTARIO. 

FORT  ERIE. 
RSPOET  BT  00N8VL  WSBLAN. 

The  importation  of  cotton  fabrics,  of  which  entry  is  made  at  the  port 
of  Fort  Erie,  is  insignificant  (as  this  is  not  a  distributing  i>oint),  and  con- 
sists of  small  quantities  brought  in  from  the  Fnited  States  by  a  few 
retail  dealers  and  by  liamilies  for  private  use.  Such  goods  coming  into 
Canada  at  this  point  go  through  io  bond,  and  entry  is  made  at  Hamil- 
ton, Brantford,  London,  St  Thomas,  and  other  interior  ports  of  entry. 
The  cotton  textiles  of  which  entry  is  made  here  are  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  are  imported  from  Buffalo.  There  are  no  direct 
importations  from  any  other  country,  dealers  being  supplied  from  Ham- 
ilton, Toronto,  and  Montreal. 

The  following  tables  show  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  manufact- 
ures of  cotton  imported  and  entered  at  Fort  Erie  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
Jane  30, 1886, 1887, 1888,  and  1889,  and  the  rate  of  duty  charged  thereon : 


Articles  and  year  of  importation. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Doty. 

not  ttafaied  or  ivrlnted : 

i^iW  ,            .                 ....  

Tardf. 

2,968 

2,487 
2,260 
2.W1 

$195 

201 
176 
170 

1  cent  per  square  yard 
and  15  per  cent. 
Do. 

1887 

1888 

Do. 

18W 

Do.       ^ 
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ArtidM  and  year  of  importation. 

QnanUty. 

Yalae. 

Duty. 

GinKbams.  plaids,  drilUnga,  etc.,  dyod  oroolored: 

]880  .••..••.•■«••••>•«•••«>••>•••••••••••••••••..•.•.. 

TmrdM. 
2,106 

1,007 
043 
607 

2.204 
6.020 
3.880 
3,432 

0205 

122 

156 
05 

431 
804 
213 
222 

0544 
608 
870 
372 

OM 
008 

STB 

872 

547 
07 

100 
00 

2oenta  per  square  jard 
andl6pero«Bt 
Do. 

1887   ..^ 

1888 

Do. 

1880 

Do. 

Printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrica.  not  elaewhere  apedfled: 
1886..... 

27iperoent. 
Do. 

1887 

1888     

Do. 

3888 

Do. 

Towels: 

1886      

26  per  cent. 

1887   

1888 

1889        - 

Clothing,  or  other  material  made  npby  the  tailor  or  seam- 
stress,  including  oorsets.  laoe  ooUars,  and  similar  artl- 
cles: 
1880       . 

30  per  cent. 

1887   

1888   

iS;:::::;:::;;:::::::::::i::::;:;:::: i. 

All  other  mannfaotnns  of  coUon,  not  elsewhere  spedfled : 
1886     

aoperoent. 

1887     

1888 

1880 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario^  July  30, 1889. 


Jambs  Whslan, 

CanauL 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

WINDSOR. 
REPORT  BY  OOKBUL  TOUNG,  OF  WINDSOR, 

I  bave  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  foUowiuir  statement  of  the  imports  of 
cotton  textile^ into  this  consular  district,  of  which  Windsor  is  the  chief 
port  of  entry: 

quantity  and  kind  ihpobted. 

Imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jume  30,  1889. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Yalae. 


Bateofdnty. 


Printed  or  dyed 

Other  oottoD  goods: 

Cotton  clothing 

Bandkerohiefii 

Batting  or  wadding  . 

Unenamerated 


.yards.. 


6,127 


.pounds. 


615 


78 
72 

125 


82|per  oent 

86  per  cent. 

26  per  cent: 

2  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


As  some  small  packages  that  came  by  mail  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing,  the  collector  of  customs  estimates  the  total  importation  of 
cotton  goods  during  the  fiscal  year  at  not  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

weight  peb  yabd  of  textiles  imported. 
As  white  and  unbleached  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada, 
the  weight  of  those  that  are  printed  or  dyed  is  unknown. jOO^K:: 


COTTON  TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
HOW  PURCHASED. 
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Ghieily  through  agents  of  the  foreign  manufactarers  iu  Europe  resi- 
deut  in  Montreal^  and  through  dealers  in  Boston  of  goods  mannfact> 
ured  in  the  United  States. 

PLACES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Chi^y  England,  some  fine  goods  of  French  make,  and  a  small  part 
made  in  the  United  States. 

DUTIES  CHAROBD  THEREON. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  cotton  goods  imported  arc  given  in  the  fore< 
going  statement.  The  duties  that  prevent  the  importation  of  cotton 
textiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  chiefly  as  follows : 


ClAMifleatioD. 


Gr»y  or  imbleMfaed  aod  Meaohed  ootton,  sheetings,  drills, 
docks,  oottoo  flsnoels,  not  8tnin<»d  or  printed. 

All  ootfODs,  denims,  drillings,  plsids,  ginghams,  dyed  or 
colored,  Kentnoky  Jesna. 

White  ootum  j«sD»  «Bd  coatlllee 

Over  M  Inches  wide,  for  window-shades 

42  techee  wide  snd  over,  for  CDameled  oloth 

Printed  or  djed,  not  elsewhere  speoifled 


Kates  of  daty. 


1  cent  per   square  yard  and  15  per 
cent,  ad  valurera. 

2  oents  per  sqaare  yard  aod  15  per 
cent. 

20  per  cent 
15  per  oent. 
15  per  oeDt. 
27|  per  oent. 


The  duty  of  1  oent  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
is  (sufficient  to  prevent  the  importation,  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  of  cotton  textiles  subject  to  that  rate.  Consequently, 
under  the  ^*  protective  "tarift*  of  Canada,  cotton  factories  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  manufacturing  unbleached 
cottons  chiefly.  There  is  but  one  in  this  consular  district,  that  owned 
by  ^^  The  Windsor  Cotton  Company,  limited,"  the  sole  production  of 
which  consists  of  unbleached  cottons,  varying  in  weight  from  two  and 
a  half  to  six  yards  per  pound. 

That  the  tarift'  prevents  the  importation  of  heavy  cotton  goods  is 
shown  by  the  foct  that  in  a  recent  year  the  whole  importation  into  the 
Dominion  of  ^'  unbleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  sheetings,  drills, 
dnoks  for  vessels'  sails,"  etc.,  amounted  to  only  2,510,000  yards,  valued 
at  $301,450,  averaging  only  about  one-half  yard  for  each  inhabitant 

Edwabb  Younq, 

OonsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Windsor,  N.  8.^  August  21,  1889. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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COTTON  TEXTILES   IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

SAINT  JOHN'S. 
RBPOBT  JBT  CONSUL  MOLLOT. 

The  eastoms  department  does  not  keep  a  very  accnrate  aocoant  of  cot- 
ton importations.  From  mercbaiits  I  have  called  npon  I  find  that  there 
is  aboat  $150,000  worth  cotton  duck  imported,  paying  a  duly  of  10  per 
cent.  These  goods  are  principally  shipped  at  New  York  and  Bostoii, 
purchased  for  cash  and  at  three  months. 

Piece  cotton  from  3  to  5  ounces  to  the  yard. 

T.  N.  MOLLOT, 

OatuuL 

'    United  States  Consulate, 

St.  John%  N.  F.,  August  14,  1889. 


QUEBEC. 

SEPORT  BY  00N8UL  DOWNS, 

The  inclosed  report  was  made  out  from 'quarterly  returns  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  D.  O'Meara,  acting  collector  of  customs  at  Quebec, 
for  nine  months  ending  3l8t  March,  1889.  I  could  not  get  returns  for 
the  year.  The  report  contains  all  cotton  goods  imported  into  Quebec 
for  period  named,  value,  quantity,  country  whence  imported,  and  rate 
dutiable. 

I  could  not  comply  with  Nos.  2  and  3  and  "place  of  mannfiftoture,  as 
per  circular.  I  may  state  that  merchandise  is  generally  bought  on 
three,  four,  or  six  months*  time.  The  weight  per  yard  I  can  not  state, 
not  being  able  to  procure  any  record  of  it. 

Theodore  W.  Downs, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Quebec^  Canada^  June  19,  1889. 


Imports  of  cotton  textiles,  fdbricSy  eto.y  at  the  port  of  Qim&m,  Canada,  for  nine  monUui 
ending  Marek  31,  1889,  per  Qnehee  ouetom  kouee  retnme. 


Artioles  aod  coimtriM  where  imported. 


Qnuitity. 

Valae. 

4»,787 

$4,148 

8,644 

1.684 

801 

133 

5,684 

809 

3,868 
20,636 

661 
8,540 

920,454 

60.481 

49.475 

4.123 

lUtoof  daty. 


Bleached  and  unbleached  cotton : 

Great  Britain iiq.  yards.. 

TTnJted  StJrtee do.... 

Gfngfaama : 

Great  Britain do — 

United  Statea do.... 

Denims: 

Great  Britain do.... 

United  States do.... 

Printed  or  dyea : 

Great  Britain jards.. 

Unlti^d  Statea do.... 


1  oent  per  sqoare  yard  and  15  per 

oenUadTalotem. 
Do. 

2  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per 
oent.  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 

Ko  speoiito  and  82|  per  cent  ad  vm- 
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ImporU  of  cotton  toxtile$,  ete. — Continaed. 


AitlelM  Hid  oouatrlM  when  Imported. 


GieetBrltetai .^..'.....yarde.. 

HandkecchiefB: 

QiMtBritala 

United  States 


Valied 


.poondc. 


Soeks: 

United  StetM., 


Oieet  Britain do.... 

VTaddlngs: 

Oieat  Britain do.... 

Knitting  eotion  (or  yam) : 

Qreat  Britain do.... 

Sewing  thread  In  epoole : 


United  Stateo 

Sewing  thread: 

Great  Britain 

Cotton  aUite: 

Great  Britain dosen. 


.poande. 


United  Statee  . 
Towela: 

United  Statee., 


Great  Britain... 
Coioradftdnloe: 

Great  Britain... 

United  Statee.... 
B^d-eonfortert : 

Grant  Britain... 


..do. 


.yards. 
...do... 


Clothing: 


United 
Lnmpwieks 


Calk,  cotton: 
United  Slates.. 


Great  Britain 

MannlhetaTOd  ootton  n.  e.  s. : 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Telveteens : 

United  Statee 

Belting: 

Great  Britain 

Paneols: 

Great  Britain 


.pairs. 
..do... 


.yards. 


Great  Britain 

Winoeys: 

Great  Britain..^. 
Crapee: 

Grent  Britain 

CoUare: 

Great  Britain..... 
Ifannlhetnred  ootton : 

Belgium 

France 


.yards. 
...do... 


Total  ImporU  of  ootton  . 


Qaaotity. 


8,488 


18.111 
1.000 

1 

2,070 

SS 

506 


4.880 
820 

80 


22 


916 


10, 9M 
48.080 


288 


Yalae. 


$041 

4.141 

1,747 

131 

1 

2.076 

10 

114 

608 

488 

30 

07 

0 

28 


801 
48 


41 


2.008 
2,208 


4 

84 

10,701 
1.079 

198 
8 
6.182 
2.009 
2;  448 
7.881 

288 

910 
1,489 


198.488 


Bate  of  duty. 


No  Hpeeiile  and  25  per  cent  ad  rn- 


Da 

Da 

2  cents  per  pound  and  15  per'Oent 
ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  pound  aad  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Do. 

8  oenteper  pound  and  15  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Do. 

No  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  va. 
lorem. 
Da 

No  specific  and  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

1  dollar  per  dosen  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
Do. 

No  spedflc  and  26  per  cent  ad  va- 
•-    im. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

No  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad  va- 


Do. 
Da 

No  specific  and  30  per  cent  id  va- 
lorem. 

4  cents  per  psir  and  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 
Da 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Da 

No  specific  and  20  per  cent  ad  va- 


No  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

No  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


No  specific  and  22|  per  cent  ad  va- 


No  specific  and  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

24  centfl  per  dosen  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valoiem. 


RBCAPrrULATION. 


Great  Britnin.. 
United  States.. 
Txanoe , 


Total. 


$110,879 

13,720 

1,429 

910 


MgilizedW^^OB^l: 
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COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   C0UNTBIE8. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

REPORT  BY  00K8VL  &BOROE,  OF  OSARLOTTBTOWN. 

1  send  herewith  inolosed  a  statement  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  collector  of  cnstoms. 

It  was  understood  that  the  collector  would  cover  all  the  points,  bat 
this  he  subsequently  found  could  not  be  done.  It  is  believed  that  the 
goods  were  manufactured  in  the  countries  whence  imported. 

It  may  be  observed  that  statistics  which  have  been  published  may 
be  as  easily  gathered  for  the  whole  of  Canada  as  for  one  province. 

:S.  J.  Geobos, 

OomuL 
United  States  Oonbulate, 

Oharlottetoicn^  August  20, 1889. 


Cotton  iexHUt  imported  into  Prince  Edward  leland  duHng  ike  yeare  1885  to  1889,  hoik 

inelutive. 


ArtioleB  and  year  of  Smpor< 


BlMohed    and    unbleached 

^eetinn,    drilla,    dno^, 

etc,  not  stained,  printed, 

or  painted : 

1884 square  yards.. 


188S. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


.do... 
..do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do 


Ginghams  and  plaids,  dyed 
or  colored: 
188i square  yards.. 


1886 do... 

1886 do... 

1887 do... 

1888 do... 

1889 do... 

Denims,  drillings,  bed  tick- 
ings, canton  flannel8,dncks, 
and  drills,  dyed  or  colored, 
checked,  etc.,  striped  shirt- 
ings, oottonades,  etc. : 

1884 square  yards. 


1886 do... 

1886 do... 

1887 do... 

1888 do... 

1888 do... 

Printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrics, 
not  elsewhere  specified : 
1884 yards. 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


..do..., 

.do... 

..do..., 


.-..do.. 
....do.. 


From  United 
States. 


I 


44,054 


18,800 
9,637 
9,730 
5,879 
2.912 


129 


440 

1,369 

2,753 

516 

254 


23,378 


10,879 

^674 

320 

106 


31.095 


34.627 
68,000 
34,460 


17,078 
10, 950 


$6,999 


3,655 
1,630 
1,599 
1,126 
783 


10 


48 
159 


2,130 


1,484 
813 
126 
17 


2,303 


3,145 
4.069 
2,140 


1,311 
630 


Prom  Great 
BriUin. 


33,13312.794 


21,299 
5,427 
5,132 
6,640 
5,061 


1,588 

824 

1,594 

67 

1,086 


18^409 


10,569 
3,512 
3.522 
7,027 
7,144 


184.686 


188,188 
257,625 


140.397 
178, 936 


480 
477 
548 
442 


1B7 
67 

147 
16 

146 


2,8») 


1,468 
515 
459 
785 
840 


221,64522.159286,272 
—  -«« 256,188 

292.085 


16.127 
19,701 


llj 
13,540 


I 

I 


77,187 


40.009 
15,064 
14,862 
12,519 
7,973 


2,028 
2,188 
4,347 
683 
1,340 


41,787 


21,448 
9.186 
3,842 
7,133 
7,144 


15.872215.781 


157,475 
189,886 


Amount 


$9,793 


5.564 
2,119 
2,076 
1,674 
1,225 


79 


235 
226 
475 
69 
177 


6,450 


2,947 
1.328 


840 


18.175 


25^804 
20.196 
21.841 


12.913 
14, 179 


Duty. 


$2,243.83 


1,285.69 
468.49 
460.02 
378,29 
S70.-^ 


94.81 


75.81 
77.56 
158L19 
28.01 
53.35 


87L01 
382.92 
164.59 
262.96 
268.88 


4,506.28 


6.960.60 
6,668.11 
6.067.56 


4,198.12 

4,608.63 


Sate. 


1  cent  per  aqoi 
yard  and  15  per 
cent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


2  cents  per  aqoAre 
yard  and  15  per 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


2  cents  per  mhuito 
yard  and  15  per 


cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Oper 

ri88i,27|pw 
oent»  iTom  Jan. 


274peroeiit. 
27f  par  cent. 
May     18. 


afler. 

!»p«f 

Do. 


to 

321 


S2i 
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Cotton  texUlei  imported  into  Prinee  Edward  Island,  6<o.— Continued. 


From  United 
SUtea. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

I 

. 

Duty. 

AHielts  and  year  of  impor- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Amonnt 

Bate. 

tillaa,  inelnciiiig  camlirica, 
eMUu,  Md  aUToiJM : 

1K84 yard*.. 

18BS do.... 

44,338 

#2,686 

78.685 

16. 870 

123.964 

18.665 

$1,734.41 

20  p^r  cent 

1888 do.... 



1887 do.... 

1888 do.... 

1880 do.... 

....a. . 





Waddioc  iMtttog,  batta.  and 

and: 
1884 ponnda.. 

1885 do.... 

2.132 

2.871 

1,200 

1.000 

205 

284 

238 
134 

148 
27 

2.132 

2.371 

1.260 

1086 

205 

284 

AK   9A 

2oentaiMrpoiuid 
andlSperoeat. 
Do. 

239          83.27 
134|          45.30 
140          43.07 
27           a  iR 

1888 do.... 

Do 

1887 do 

Do. 

1888 do.... 

Do 

1888 do.... 

• 

Da 

Knbtiiu  yan.  hoaiary  yam, 

dyad,orooiot«d: 
1881 poimda.. 

1885 do.... 

1880 do 

180 

46 
40 
182 

81 

24 
18 
45 

300 

70 

60 
17 

499 

116 
40 
132 

91 

41 
13 
45 

23.63 

8.47 
2,76 
9.39 

2  cents  per  pound 
and  15  percent 
Do. 
Do 

1887 do.... 

Do 

1888 do.... 

•  i>o 

1888 do... 

Do. 

WaddlBK,  battlor.  batta.  and 
wn^a.  blaaohMl,  dyfid.or 

1884.! ponnda.. 

1M5. ......          .    do 

200 

388 
176 
120 
182 
40 

74 

75 
39 
22 
34 

8 

43 

46 

4 

16 

13 

4 

303 

439 
180 
120 
186 
44 

916 

86 
02 
204 
134 

90 

88 
43 
22 

!? 

215 

24 
36 
75 
36 

22.50 

26.37 
11.85 

0.90 
11.28 

2.97 

59.73 

6.18 
8.16 
17.37 
9.12 

3  oenta  per  pound 
and  Id  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

1888 do  .. 

1887 do.... 

1888 do.... 

1888 do... 

Kamiaic  yam,  boaiery  yarn, 
and  othar   aolton    yarn, 
nadcr    No.  40.  bleaobad, 
dyad,  and  oolorad: 

18M poanda.. 

4 
4 

916 

2 

t 

216 
1 

Uo. 
Do. 

3  centa  per  pound 
and  IS  per  cent 
Do. 
Do 

1885 do.... 

1888 do.-.. 

84 
82 

804 
184 

28 

36 
75 
88 

1887 do.-.. 

Da 

1BS8 do.... 

Do 

1888 do.... 

Do. 

SeaaBlaaabaga: 

1884 poanda.. 

iaH5 do.... 

62 

807 
836 
141 
668 
466 

18 

68 
65 
28 
74 
80 

305 
857 
379 
602 

62 

367 
346 
141 
58L 
460 

9* 

13 

69 

66 
28 
76 

8I< 

1,047 
3,291 
2.100 
1,757 
77 

74 

819 

1,026 

123 

45 
163 

21 

3.19 

17.62 
16.80 
7.02 
22.03 
21.82 

584.10 
987.30 
630.00 
642.80 
32.60 

35.07 

168.80 
205.20 
24.60 
9.00 
40.75 
-^   2.25 

2cenUperpound 
and  15  per  cent 
Do 

1888 do.... 

1887 do... 

10 

1 

Do. 
Do 

1888 do.... 

1888 do.... 

13 

1 

Do, 
Da 

Skirta  and  drawera,  woran 

or  mada  ob  Ihunea,  and  all 

ixrtton  boaiary  and  knittad 

doth: 

1884 

9 

6 

1.642 
2.034 
1,721 

77 

21 

812 

1.026 

123 

45 
163 

21 

.30  per  cent 
Do 

1885 

1886 

Do 

1W7 

Do 

1888 doaan-. 

$lper  doien  and 
30  per  cent 

1888 do..-. 

H 

58 

7 

SawinirtbiMdonapoolat 

ao^cent 

g«MOOgle 

1865 

1888 

1807 

1888 

25  per  cent 

1888 

26 


COTTON  TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
Cotton  textiles  imported  into  Prinoe  Edward  Js^andf  6to«— Continued. 


> 

FtomUnited 
States. 

FromOreat 

BriUin. 

! 

97 
68 
29 
22 

1 

1 

Duty. 

ArtlolM  Midyear  of  impor- 

1 

1 

90 
21 
28 
9 

s 

I 

Amount. 

Bate. 

Bed  comforters,  or  qailto  of 
cottoD.  notSnclndiDA;  woven 
quilte  or  oounterpanee : 

1884 nomber.. 

1886 do.... 

1838     do..-. 

67 

87 

1 

20 

67 
1 
10 

$51 
34 
22 
9 

$161 
91 
23 
25 

$41.53 
25.03 
0.33 
8.89 

2^^oenL 

Do. 
Do. 
36peroeDt. 

1887 do.... 

1888 do.... 

1889     do 

Clothing  or  other  material, 
nototherwlao  provided  for, 
including  cora«t«,  lace  col- 
lars,  and  aimilar  artidea, 
made  op  by  aeamatreaa  or 

or  coated  with  oil,  etc. : 
1884    

4.011 
6,979 
4,133 
2.790 

2.770 
2,107 
1.940 
8.2tf 
2,831 
1.872 

0,787 
8,140 
0.078 
6.038 
8.469 
8,169 

2.09&10 
2,448.80 
1.821.90 
1,828.60 
1.189.80 
1,10&38 

30  per  cent 

Do. 

Do. 
86^re«.l. 

1886 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1,1081 

1,TB7 

1888 

Cotton  iMtfs,  made  np  by  the 
nae  of  the  needle,  notrelae- 
where  spedfled : 

1884  .rr. 

aOperoenft. 

1886 

141 

141 

42.80 

1886 

Da 

1887 

16 
74 
165 

1 
60 
00 
38 
28 
02 

t 

15 

74 

165 

1 

00 
00 
38 
28 
82 

93 

226 

946 

1.443 

1,059 

i;291 

4.60 
25l90 
67.76 

.80 
18.40 
10l80 

'It 

l&OO 

28.26 
08.86 
288.60 
482.90 
317. 70 
887.39 

Do 

1868    

85  per  cent. 

1889 

Lamp-wioka : 

JO^-t. 

1886 

1 

1880 

Do 

1887 

Do. 

1888 

Do 

1889 

Do. 

Paraaola,  nmbrellaa,  and  aun- 
ahadea: 
1884 

930 

1.438 
1.059 
1,274 

26  per  cent. 
80  per  cent- 

1885 

1886 

15 
6 

1887 

Do 

1888 

Do. 

1889 

17 

Do 

Damaair  of  cotton  bleached, 
unbleached,  or  colored: 
1884 yarda.. 

1886 do 

8,720 

83 

896 

430 

131 

1.745 

228 
62 

n 

8,720 
130 
961 
480 
181 

1,746 

20 

287 

68 

14 

488.40 

6.00 

69.86 

13.00 

3.60 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1880 do.... 

1887 do... 

1888 do.... 

1889 do.... 

Handkerchief^,   plain    or 
printed,  in  the  piece  or 
otherwine: 

1884 

47 
66 

12 

11 

....  ^ 

1886 

1886 

7 
43 
14 

96 
1.029 
1.103 

102 
1,072 
1,117 
1.293 

25.60 
421.45 
9r79.25 
328.25 

Do. 

1887 

Dow 

1888      

Do. 

1889 

1.293 

Do. 

Towela: 

1884 

1885 

1880 

154 
806 
160 
lOT 

164 
877 
109 
182 

38.50 
94.25 
42.46 
46.69 

Da 

1887 

12 
19 
16 

Do. 

1888 

Do. 

1889 

Da 
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Cotton  texHlet  imported  into  Prince  Edward  Uland,  e/c— Cod  tinned. 


From  United 
SUtes. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

1 
i 

§ 

'3 

Duty. 

Aitielea  and  year  of  fanpor- 
U&m. 

1 

> 

1 

1 

Amount 

Bate. 

Cdloied  fUirioa  woTon,  of 
dyed    or    colored    cotton 
yam,   or    part  into   and 
part  eottoo.  or  other  mate- 
rial except  aUk,  not  elae- 
where  apeelfled: 
1884. .\T. yards.. 

1885     .-do.... 

U6f ,,, Ha 

r 

1887                            do. » 

Socka  aad'stooUBffi'of  coV 
ton: 
1884  ....,,x,-T--poimd#-- 

40 
480 

$19 
111 

8715 
2,824 

$209 
481 

8765 
2,804 

^ 

857.90 
148.00 

25  per  cent. 

1886 r..do.... 

1886 do.... 

1887 do... 

1888 do.... 

1888 do.... 

YelTelaeBS  and  cotton  toL 
^eta: 
1884 Taida.. 

126 

101 

142 
108 

1.436 

1,812 

9,731 
16.099 
14.786 
12,699 
6.718 
6,896 

31,508 
65,878 
4,760 
8,180 
9,960 
6,668 

1,062 

1,152 

4,368 
6,271 
5,164 
8,594 
1,780 
1,830 

2,881 
5,440 
884 
197 
626 
447 

11,766 
7,641 
6,481 
2,705 
2.214 
2,749 

1,560 

1,918 

9,731 
16,099 
14,786 
12.699 
6*718 
6,896 

81,508 
66,878 
4.760 
8,180 
9,980 
6,668 

1,194 

1.260 

4,368 
6,271 
6,164 
3.604 
1,730 
1,330 

2,861 
5.440 
884 
197 
628 
447 

12,903 

\z 

2,006 
2,373 
2,846 

514.30 

569.80 

.870.60 
1,264.20 
1,032.80 
718.80 
846.00 
266.00 

572.81 
1,089.95 
86.41 
44.30 
141.31 
100.68 

2,680.60 

1,626.40 

l,686u40 

581.90 

474.60 

672.46 

10    cents   per 
pound    and    30 
per  cent. 

Da 

1886 ..do.... 

1888 do 



1887 do.... 

1«8 do.... 

Do. 
Do. 

1889 do  ... 

Do. 

WinoeyaefallklBda: 

18ri4 yards.. 

1886 ..do.... 

Do. 
22i  per  cent 

1886 do 

1887 do.... 

Do. 

1888 do.... 

Do. 

1888 do... 

Do. 

AU  other  mannfaotores  of 
oottOB,  notelsewhere  speci- 
fled: 
1884    

1,148 
586 
622 
201 
159 
07 

20  per  cent 

1888 

1888       

Do. 

1887 

Do. 

1888 

Do. 

1888 

Do. 

BBCAPrriTLATIOK. 

1884 ^ 874,902 

1886 69.074 

1886 46,318 

1887 43.640 

1888 28,026 

1888 29,248 
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MEXICO. 
GUAYMAS. 

RBPOBT  BY  00N8VL  WILLARD. 
IMPORTS. 

The  s^reater  portion  of  the  importations  for  this  oousolar  distriot, 
which  formerly  came  entirely  by  sea,  are  now  brought  via  Nogales  on 
the  Mexican- American  frontier  by  the  Sonora  Baikoad,  American 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  European  manafactured  goods  sent  in 
transit  through  the  lJnite<l  States  via  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and 
New  York.  These  goods  are  dispatched  at  Nogales  paying  duty,  etc 
(our  consul  at  Nogales  no  doubt  will  obtain  the  data  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  European  goods),  for  this  reason  I  can  only  give  approximate 
figures  as  to  quantities  and  values  during  the  year  1888  for  Guaymas. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  this  consular  district 
are  of  American  manufacture,  and  tbey  now  occupy  the  place  formerly 
held  by  European  goods  (English  and  German).  Up  to  1874  the  great 
bulk  of  cotton  textiles  consumed  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  was  of 
European  manufacture.  The  northern  states  of  Mexico  now  consume 
but  few  Eu]V>peau  goods  in  comparison  with  former  years,  as  the  Cacil- 
ities  of  importing  American  goods  by  rail  has  made  this  change,  and 
besides  the  quality  of  the  goods  as  a  rule  are  superior.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  our  consuls  along  the  Mexican  and 
American  border  (Paso  del  Norte,  Laredo  and  Matamoros). 

There  are  no  American  mercantile  exporting  houses  established  in  this 
consular  district,  the  leading  commercial  houses  being  German,  Spanish, 
and  Mexican.  Neither  French  nor  English  houses  exist  that  import 
manufactured  cotton  goods. 

I  can  state  in  reply  to  the  five  points  in  which  information  is  re- 
quested as  follows: 

QUANTITY  AND  KIND  IMPORTED. 

I  can  only  give  that  which  came  by  sea  to  Guaymas  for  1888,  which 
is  more  or  less  the  same  for  the  past  two  years  preceding.  The  cotton 
goods  so  imported  of  American  manufacture  brought  firom  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Guaymas  by  steamers  (none  by  sailing  vessels),  according  to 
the  values  entered  at  this  Guaymas  custom-house,  was  $105,145  (the 
number  of  yards  I  am  unable  to  obtain),  consisting  of  cotton  drillings, 
sheetings,  calicoes,  and  lawns. 

Importations  of  same  class  of  goods  of  European  manufiEM^ture  from 
Germany  and  England,  value  $68,000. 
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CamparaUve  table  9homng  widths,  weight  per  yardj  price  and  duUee  paid  on  certain 
cotton  gooda  tmported  io  Guajfmaa,  Mexico,  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  Ger- 


AtUcIm. 

Width  of 
piece. 

Weiglit 
per  yard. 

Priooat 
Mexico. 

Import  duty* 

Anisrlcui: 

Deninw 

InehM. 

28 
24k 

26 

32 
28 

28 
26 

23 

30 
32 

Oimee*. 

8 
2 

U 

n 

u 
1 

7 
31 

Cents, 

33 
16i 

14 

20 
21 

18 
12 

22 

40 

25 

17  centB  per  square  meter. 

12  cents  if  not  over  30  tlireads  to  half 

centimeter  square ;  15  cents  if  over  30 

threads. 
9  cente  if  not  oyer  30  threads  to  half 

threads. 
Do. 
Do. 

PrinU 

BleMbed  Bhoeyog. 

Gnjsfaeetiiig 

Lawn :. 

Sagtiiih: 

PrlnU 

13  cents  if  not  over  30  threads  to  half 

Lawiis 

threads. 
9  cents  if  not  over  80  threads  to  half 
centimeter  square ;  11  cent  sif  over  80 
threads. 
Do. 

Gemaii: 

CotUm  drill 

Friate 

17  cents  per  square  meter.  • 

12  cents  if  not  over  80  threads  to  half 

centimeter  square ;  16  cents  if  over  30 
threads. 

The  established  importing  hoases  of  this  port,  as  a  rule,  purchase 
their  goods  on  time.  If  iu  the  United  States,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days,  and  in  Europe  from  six  to  ten  months. 

The  goods  are  manufactured  in  and  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Grermany,  and  England. 

Duties  are  charged  by  the  square  meter,  and  with  prints,  sheetings, 
etc.,  according  as  there  are  under  thirty  threads  to  the  half  centimeter 
square  or  over  thirty  threads.  This  distribution  is  not  made  with 
denims,  drill,  and  similar  heavier  goods. 

A.  WiLLAED, 

Consul. 
Unttbd  States  Consulate, 

GuaymaSy  July  20, 1889. 


TALCAHUANO. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  VAN  INOEN. 


In  reply  to  the  Department  of  State's  circular  of  May  27, 1889,  with 
regard  to  the  import  of  cottons  into  this  consular  district,  I  have  to 
state  that  no  statistics  are  published  here,  and  only  general  statistics 
at  the  capital  (Santiago),  and  these  not  for  separate  districts. 

This  district  includes  Goncepcion  Bay,  Talcahuano,  Goronel,  Valdivia, 
and,  in  short,  all  ports  south  of  this. 

I  inclose  the  only  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  which  I  trust 
may  be  found  useful. 
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In  addition  to  the  tariff  duties  noted  on  annexed  table,  and  which  are 
oalcnlated  in  paper  money,  there  is  an  additional  charfi^e  for  exchange 
or  gold  value,  being  for  the  current  m^nth  of  August  39  per  cent., 
and  for  September  Trill  be  38  per  cent,  reaching  in  December  35  iwr 
cent.,  which  may  probably  be  the  rate  for  the  coming  year. 

John  P.  Van  Inobn, 

United  States  Consulate, 

TaUsahuano,  August  23,  1888. 


Cotton  t&xtiles  imported,  and  which  have  paid  duiiea  into  ihi9  port,  during  ths  year  1886. 


ArtiolM  and  whence  imported. 


QoMitity. 

Tftriff 
Talnew 

60.347 

22,221 

83,110 

926 

78 

$1.00 
1.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

26,872 

48,186 

7,096 

28^020 

.50 
.50 
.60 
.56 

26,426 
89.244 

,«, 

104 

1.60 
L50 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 

72.419 
170 

.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 

5,^6 
6.228 
2,4110 

.20 
.20 
.20 

576 
314 
196 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

4,606 

4,157 

644 

.96 
.96 
.96 

4,828 

2,870 

7.458 

268 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

2,197 
•469 
1.075 

6.791 
i;288 

.95 
.96 
.96 

5.347 
6,628 
1.342 

1.50 
1.60 
1.50 

876 
123 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

31,214 
70.458 
4.256 

.06 
.06 
.06 

TotelTalo/B. 


Datiea. 


Bleached  oottooB: 

Germany, kilograma. 

France..! do ... 

England do... 

irnitod  States do... 

Spain .do ... 

Oanaoorsa: 

Germany , do  ... 

Bngland do  ... 

Fruioe do  ... 

United  States do  ... 

Prints: 

Ctormany do  ... 

England do ... 

TtSaob , do  ... 

Spain do  ... 

Italy do  ... 

Cotton  cloth  for  pants: 

Oermany do  ... 

England do  ■.. 

Fnuioe*. do  ... 

United  States do  ... 

Cotton  doth: 

Germany meter. 

England do ... 

France do  ... 

Twilled  cottons : 

Germany kilograms. 

Bnglana - do  ... 

France do ... 

Cotton  drills: 

Germany ^ do  ... 

England do  ... 

Fnmce do  ... 

Ticking: 

Germany kilograms. 

France. do ... 

England do  ... 

United  States do... 

Sheeting: 

Germany do  ... 

Englana do ... 

France do ... 

Serged  drills: 

Germany do  .. 

Englana do ... 

France do  ... 

Cotton  thread  in  halls : 

Germany do ... 

England do ... 

France do  ... 

Cotton  thread  in  spools : 

Germauv do ... 

England; do  ... 

France do ... 

Lawn  cotton : 

German/ meter. 

Bngland .....do ... 

Franca do ... 


$60,847.00 

82,221.00 

98,110.00 

826.00 

7&90 

12,279L00 
18k  020. 00 
8,615.00 
14.088.00 

37.018.00 

58,611.00 

11,837.90 

67.00 

156.00 

07,670.00 

41,511.00 

6^515.00 

155.00 

1.088.00 

1«845.60 

488.00 

1,412.00 

1,269.00 

68L09 

4,280.00 

4,118.00 

617.00 

8,907.00 

1,884.00 

6,84L00 

822.00 

2,808.00 
469.00 
906.00 

6.451.00 
8,614.00 
1,281.00 

7,889.00 
0,257.00 
1,886.00 

3,554.00 

12,868.00 

70&00 

1.891.00 
4,118.00 
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Fer  cL 

K 
25 
25 

28 
25 

15 
15 
15 
15 

25 
25 


25 
25 
2ft 
2S 

25 

26 
25 

25 


25 
85 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 

25 
2S 
25 

25 
25 
25 
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Cd/fim  textiles  imparted,  and  wkUh  have  paid  dutiee  into  this  port,  e<c.— Continned. 


Articlw  uid  wheaoe  imported. 


Striped  oott 
uttCBuni' 


oottoos: 


.kUograms. 

do  ... 

do... 


Fnboe. 
Cotton  etoekhigB: 

Genumj doxene  . 

S&fland do  ... 

Fnuioe do  ... 

Uaited  Statee do  .  . 

S|»iii do  ... 

Cotton  wieklDg : 

Sof^d kilograms  . 

UnlSd  States f.do  ... 

Slmwls:* 

CtennuiT do  ... 

SBgluid do  ... 

Franee do  ... 

fibpnia do  ... 

Handkerehiefs: 

GemuusT kilognune. 

Sogland. do.... 

Fnmoe do... 

Tofvele: 

GensMiy ^ do... 

Xnglaad. , do..., 

Fnnee do... 

Unbleeohed  ootton  sheeting: 

Sngiaad do.... 

Fnnee do.... 

United  States do.... 

Gennanj do.... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Ill 
888 
170 

12,621 
9,728 
8,663 

-  SM 
131 

602 


2,866 

l»46d 

110 

26 

3,078 

6,170 

404 

150 
705 
426 

80,166 

12,660 

600 

25^286 


Tariff 
ralae. 


10.00 
.00 
.90 

1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
.90 

.75 
.76 

l.SO 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.50 

1.25 
1.26 
1.36 

.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 


Total  yaiue. 


$100.00 
707.00 
184.00 

11,342.00 

9,869.06 

3,314.00 

684.00 

97.00 

293.00 
127.00 

4,488.00 

1«68&00 

162.00 

44.00 

5,424.00 

8,344.00 

70&00 

248.00 

1,137.00 

492.00 

61,270.00 

9,647.00 

468.00 

'19,30&00 


661.648.60 


DutiiM). 


Perct. 
26 
26 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


26 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
52 
25 

26 
25 
25 

25 
25 
26 


BBCAPITTJLATION. 


.  $337.236i60 
.  240.995.00 


66,326.00 

United  States 16,660.00 

Sp^ '266.00 

Italy 166.00 


Totel 661,648.60 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
COSTA  RICA. 

BBPOET  BY  CONSUL  WINQFJELD,  OF  SAN  J08£, 
Catten  textilee  tinported  into  Costa  Biea  /ir  year  1868. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


^Y^eiglit 


Width. 


Contents 

of 
packsge. 


Btawn  oovton  ...... ......  ...< 

Sail  doth  for  eart  covers 

BleaekAdsliliCing 

Croydon 

Brown  and  Ueacked  drilling 

Bine  denims 

^cd-apreads 


Kilograms, 
142.965 
56,888 
106.498 

6.258 

104,634 

28^996 
6,656 


8|  pounds  per  piece 

1  to  2  pounds  per  yard 

4}  to  10|  pounds  per  piece  ac- 
cording to  width  

3|  pounds  per  piece 

(United  States,  7^  pounds  per 

<    piece 

(Buglaud.  4^  pounds  per  piece . . 

12|  pounds  per  piece 

According  to  quality  and  size  . 


27 
40-48-96 

28>36 
28i 


rord. 

40 
60=100 

40 
SO 


30 


20 
81 
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Cotton  texHUa  impftod  into  Coata  Bioafor  year  1888— Continned. 


ArticlM. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

Width. 

Gontenta 

of 
package. 

Kilogravu. 
354,430 

6.258 
6.650 
13,618 
0,028 

4,287 
430 

03.633 

20,881 

426 

[United  States,  6  potwds  p«r 
1    pleoe 

InehsB, 
26 

25 
26 
25 
24 

32  and  30 

Tmrd, 

53 

osuooev 

1  England  and  France,  31  pounds 
I    per  piece - 

30 

Piqne 

44  Doondff  nor  nieooT  r .,,  .^r.... 

ao 

PeraaleH 

A  nnnnna  iwirniAAA 

28 

MutliiiB 

2^  noandn  ner  nfeoe  . ,  r .  -r  - .  t  -  - , 

31 

Victoria  lawns 

2  and  3  poands  per  piece,  ao> 
cotdlng  to  width 

ao 

UndenihirtB 

Drawers 

Danitek  goods  for  towels,  d^- 
kiDs,  etc     ..........«...«...•• 

26poimda 

73 

Handkerohiefe 

C/Ollars and ontfs    .-...^.....r ,,- 

Tape,  trimmings,  ooard,  garters. 

Beadv-made  clothing : 

TfQY  men ......r 

20.710 
436 

11,012 
648 

Por  women 

TTnderwear  for  men ......... 

Underwear  for  women 

' 

In  addition  to  information  called  ibr  by  the  circular  of  the  Department,  I  have  given  the  width  and 


goods.    They  should  be  packed  strong  to  stand  transport  across  the  mountains  and  as  light  as  posuhle. 


Artidea. 

Whence  imported. 

Duty  per 
kilogram. 

Srawn  oottonA. .•.•..«••••-«« 

Cash '. 

$0.26 
.26 

Sail  oloth  for  oart  cover 

do 

do 

England    for    most   part; 

tnm   United  States  too 

fine  thread. 
Englsnd  --,,T.-,.T-r--, r-- 

6  to  12  months'  credit;  inter- 
estk  6  per  cent.,  added. 

do 

.48 

Croydon 

.43 

Brown  and  bleached  drilUng. 
Blue  denims 

United  States  and  England. 
do 

United  Stateo,  cash;  England. 

•  and  12  montha' credit 
do 

.43 
.43 

Bed-spreads 

England 

Cheap  i^om  United  States: 

better  from  England  and 

France. 
England -•... 

6tol2months'oredit 

United  States,  cask ;  Ibigiand 

and  Fiance,  6  to  12  months' 

credit. 
6  to  12  months*  credit 

43 

Caliooes 

54 

Piques 

54 

Percales  ..>. 

do 

do 

.64 

MnsUns            

do   

do    

54 

Victoria  lawns 

do 

do 

54 

Undershirts 

do 

do 

85 

Drawers 

do 

do 

.85 

Damask  goods  for  towels,  etc. 
Handkerchiefs 

do 

do 

66 

Englspd  and  C^nnii^ny  r  -^--■. 

do 

.85 

Collara  and  cuffh 

England  and  France 

do 

.87 

Tape  trimming,  cords,  gar- 
ters, etc. 
Heady-made  clothing 

England 

do 

1.00 

England  ^nd  Oennany  t , .  r ,  r 

do 

1.00 

Each  kilogram  is  equal  to  about  2|  poonds. 

The  above  tariff  of  duties  is  in  Coeta  Rican  currency.  Exchange  here  is  so  variable  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  the  equivalent  would  be  in  Unitea  States  gold.  During  the  year  1888  the  rate 
varied,  sometimes  $1  United  States  gold  was  worth  $1.36,  and  sometimes  $1.50.  The  average  for  1888 
was  about  $1.40. 

J.  BlOHABD  WiNGPIBLD, 

0an9uU 
United  States  Consulate^ 

San  JosSy  Costa  Bica^  July  30, 1889. 
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GUATEMALA. 

REPORT  BT  OOnaVL'GBKSBAL  B08MEML 

While  attempts  have  been  made  to  manafactare  cotton  goods  in  this 
repablic  on  a  small  scale,  nothing  of  a  successful  or  permanent  char- 
acter has  been  effected. 

COTTON  GBOWINO  IN  GUATEMALA. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Sea  Island  cotton  was  planted  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  aixd  an  abnndant  crop  of  the  raw  material  was  raised.  It 
seemed,  as  I  am  informed,  both  practicable  and  profitable  to  extend  its 
growth,  the  soil  and  climate  favoring,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  calt- 
are  of  the  plant,  bat  during  the  second  or  its  following  season  the  fatal 
^  army- worm"  put  in  its  destructive  appearance,  committing  such  rav- 
ages that  the  planting  and  cultivation  was  abandoned,  and  has  not 
been  resumed  since  that  time. 

IMPOSTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

Hence  the  republic  of  Guatemala  depends  upon  foreign  markets  for 
the  supply  of  cotton  textiles,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is  imported 
from  England;  next  in  quantity  is  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  unable  to  follow  strictly  or  exactly  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment's circular  of  May  27, 1889,  but  have  endeavored,  by  c»«ful 
inquiry,  to  acquire  such  facts  and  figures  as  will  afibrd  approximate  in- 
formation to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  fheir  trade. 

The  custom-hcuse  of  Guatemala  classifies  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  value  of  and  duty  on  same,  in  gross  sums,  as  follows : 

From  England, — Prints,  white  shirting,  brown  cottons,  sheetings,  bed- 
spreads,  cotton  clothing,  hosiery  (half  and  long  hose),  undershirts, 
handkerchiefs,  all  of  cotton,  to  the  value  of  $873,594.20 ;  duties  there- 
on, 1721,676.10. 

JFV<H»  United  States. — ^Prints,  brown  cottons,  sheetings,  drillings, 
hosiery  (half  and  long  hose),  all  of  cotton,  to  the  value  of  $89,286.17 ; 
duties  thereon,  $64,298.30. 

from  France. — Prints,  white  shirting,  calicoes,  cotton  clothing,  hosiery 
(half  and  long  hose),  all  of  cotton,  to  the  value  of  $27,395.48;  duties 
thereon,  $26,514. 

jntMn  Belgium  and  Germany. — ^Drillings,  hosiery  (half  and  long  hose), 
all  of  cotton,  to  the  value  of  $26,983.80 ;  duties  thereon,  $16,619.82. 

Total  import  value,  $1,017,259.65;  duties,  $829,108.22. 

These  sums  are  based  upon  the  Guatemalan ^e«o,  or  Peruvian  «o{, 
which  is  worth  68  cents  United  States  gold. 

The  specific  kinds  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  this  market  firom 
the  United  States  ore  Pacific  H  sheeting,  36  inches;  Massachusetts  jQ|Le 
808a 3 
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of  same  width;  Warregan  Mills  No.  1,  of  Pawtacket,  B.  I.,  and  white, 
and  brown  drills.  These  are  favorites  among  the  native  population, 
and  preferred  to  any  of  European  manufacture. 

The  weight  per  yard  in  not  obtainable  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 

Cotton  goods  from  the  United  States  are  purchased  through  commis- 
sion-houses in  New  York. 

The  place  of  manufacture  and  whence  imported  is  included  in  the 
general  statement  of  the  custom  house  under  the  reply  to  tbe  first  inter- 
rogatory of  the  Department's  circular. 

The  duties  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  this  republic  are  levied 
upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  packages,  including  boxes  and  coverings, 
and  not  per  yard.  They  vary  from  20  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  sheet- 
ings and  its  kind,  to  30  cents  for  white  calicoes. 

James  B.  Hosbceb, 

Consid-GenerdL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Ouatemala^  July  31, 1889. 


SAN  SALVADOR. 

REPORT  BY  OOITBVL  TUN8TALL, 
IMPOSTS. 

In  compliance  with  directions  I  have  prepared  and  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this 
consular  district  during  the  year  1888. 

The  number  of  packages  or  bales  and  the  countries  whence  imported 
were  as  follows: 

England 13,715 

United  States 1,854 

France 768 

Germany 700 

Italy 220 

These  packages  or  bales  are  constituted  each  of  fifty  and  sixty  pieces, 
and  each  piece  contains  so  many  yards  of  a  given  witdh,  varying  as  per 
the  following  table: 


Width. 

Length. 

PiAoes 
in  bale. 

Weight 
perbAle. 

InehM. 

lardt. 

84 

24 

50 

366 

34 

24 

50 

367 

34 

24 

50 

298 

26 

24 

60 

830 

26 

24 

60 

349 

24 

24 

60 

302 

24 

24 

60 

326 

24 

24 

60 

296 

These  bales  of  domestics  or  cotton  textiles  pi-escnt  the  shape  or  bulk 
in  which  these  importations  are  shipped,  and  the  ^ei^hjb  jp^r^fWd  may 
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be  readily  ascertained  when  the  deduction  of  from  9  to  ll  poands  tare 
is  allowed  on  the  gross  avoirdupois  of  the  bale,  the  heaviest  being  about 
Si  yards  and  the  lightest  5^  yards  to  the  pound,  or,  as  I  estimated  it, 
abont  4^  ounces  for  the  heaviest  and  3}  ounces  for  the  lightest  per 
yard. 

HOW  PXTBCHASED. 

These  goods  are  purchased  on  a  credit  of  six  months  in  the  United 
States  and  on  nine  and  twelve  months  in  the  European  markets. 

WHERE  MANUFAC'i  TJRED. 

^11  this  class  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  manufactured 
at  Manchester,  while  those  from  Germany  are  imported  through  Ham- 
barg,  but  where  manufactured  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ;  nor  have  I 
succeeded,  after  diligent  inquiry,  in  ascertaining  where  the  cotton  im- 
norted  from  France  and  Italy  are  shipped  or  manufactured. 

DUTIES. 

The  duty  charged  upon  these  goods  is  30  cents  per  kilogram  on  the 
gross  weight  of  the  bale  or  package,  which  amounts  to  110  per  cent,  on 
cost;  80  per  cent,  of  which  is  paid  in  cash,  and  the  remaining  30  per 
cent  in  Government  bonds. 

EUROPEAN  vs.  AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  SALVADOR. 

In  my  interview  with  the  merchants  I  discover  that  the  larger 
share  of  American  cottons  are  marked  ''Indian  Head  Mills  and  Mas- 
sachnsetts  shirtings." 

I  am  informed  by  the  merchant  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  American  goods,  notwith- 
standing their  acknowledged  superiority. 

He  has  in  the  first  place  a. credit  of  only  six  months  in  the  States 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  his  bills,  while  in  the  European  market  he 
has  nine  and  twelve  months  with  5  per  cent,  interest.  Besides  this  dis- 
crimination, he  alleges  there  is  a  difference  in  freight  and  exchange  in 
favor  of  the  European  market. 

Hence  it  is  the  manipulations  of  trade  in  dry  goods  and  cotton  textiles 
seem  to  operate  against  the  development  of  this  branch  of  American 
interests  in  this  quarter. 

Aside  from  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  I  have  the  assurances  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterpriHing  merchants  ot  San  Sal- 
vador that  in  view  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  American  fabrics  they 
are  inclined  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  introduce  them  perma- 
nently into  these  markets. 

T.  T.  TUNSTALL, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

San  Salvador^  August  9,  1889.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 
ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  BT  OONBVL  BAKER  OF  BUENOS  AIRES, 

All  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  imported 
from  abroad  excepting  a  very  small  amount  manufactured  by  hand  looms 
in  a  few  of  the  upper  interior  provinces,  and  which  to  some  extent 
supplies  the  local  demand.  And  as  but  little  of  the  cotton  fiber  is 
raised  in  the  country,  and  as  there  are  no  facilities  for  its  fabrication 
I  presume  the  Argentine  Republic  will  go  on  receiving  its  supplies  from 
other  countries,  ^-to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  The  annual  supply,  how- 
ever, does  not  vary  very  greatly  in  quantity  or  value.  The  following 
figures  show  the  amount  of  the  cotton  imports  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Ymts. 

Attoant. 

Y«wt. 

Ai^. 

1878 

$6,555,647 
6,213.852 
6.494,043 
6,480,270 
7,466,451 

1883 

6.4661146 
6.496.487 
€,434.014 
7,S?B.C56 

1878 

1884 

1886 

1880 

1881 

1886 

1882 

1887 

IMPORTATIONS  OP  COTTON  GOODS. 


The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  kinds,  quantities,  and 
values  of  the  importations  for  the  years  1886  and  1887 : 


Kimds. 

188& 

1887. 

Qnaatity. 

Value. 

1 
Qnaatity.  |     Value. 

1 

White  eoitoiM.. 

Do 

Printed,  colored,  and  stamped  oottons . . 

..kilograms-. 

metera.. 

..kilointims.. 

6.277,485 
1, 654. 195 
2,292,278 

$3,688,716 

211,061 

2,534,288 

7.181,860 
"2.456,"i60' 

f5,m,8B6 
'2,lA2,Mi' 

Since  1886  the  duties  on  cottons  have  been  assessed  entirely  accord- 
ing to  their  weights. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  last  year,  but 
the  custom-house  statistics  of  the  country  for  1888  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

WHENCE  IMTOETED. 

As  to  the  countries  from  which  the  cottons  consumed  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  imported,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  was  from  the  British  islands.  Years  ago  Great  Britain,  by  its  su- 
perior trade  methods,  succeeded  in  securing  the  monopoly  of.  the  tex- 
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tiletradeof  thiscoantry,  and,  although  other  nations  have  sincemaDaged 
to  make  small  inroads  upon  it,  she  still  continues  to  maintain  her  su- 
premacy. As  showing  how  uniform  has  been  the  course  of  the  cottons 
trade  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  compiled  two  tables,  the  first  show- 
ing the  countries  from  which  the  importations  were  made  in  1878,  and 
the  second  showing  the  same  thing  for  1887 : 

ImporU  of  cotton$  into  ike  Argentine  Republic,  1876. 


CofuMes. 


Amount 
of  metenu 


Value. 


Amount  of 
kiloKramB. 


Vain. 


6«nnaay 

B«lichim 

United  StatM. 

Franee 

Italy 

Enjetand 

ChiH        

Urngsay 

Other  nations.. 
Tnnait 


687.815 
808,886 
558,433 
700,  OMJ 
C45, 533 
1, 217,  070 
,  762, 102 
.409,053 
214,840 
r,  819, 002 


Total 32,805,690 


$90,810 
131,850 
66,881 
81.441 
51,419 
1,897,866 
178,683 
103, 679 
21,440 
782, 347 


31. 678 

26,368 

56,793 

3,472 

3,118 

1,769,653 

177, 661 

73,468 

30,009 

929.002 


3,406,425 


2,002,192 


$18,186 

16,884 

89,031 

2,416 

1,870 

1,286,283 

120,630 

48,084 

20,905 

687,685 


2,149,222 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  value,  $5,555,647,  imported  during 
the  year  1878,  England  is  credited  with  furnishing  $3,183,149.  But  to 
this  amount  should  be  put  down  what  in  the  above  table  is  given  to 
Chili,  Uruguay  and  "transit"  (the  original  shipments  being  from 
England),  thus  making  a  total  of  $5,014,097  furnished  by  England,  and 
leaving  only  ^541,538  as  the  amount  furnished  by  all  other  countries; 
whereas  the  custom-house  returns  in  the  foregoing  table  puts  white 
cottons  and  printed  goods  in  the  same  category ;  those  for  the  year  1887 
very  properly  separate  the  two.  The  following  table  shows  the  im- 
portations for  1887 : 

ImporU  of  cottons  into  the  Argentine  BepuhliCf  1887. 


Ceantriea. 


White  cottons. 


Quantity. 


Valoe. 


Printed,  ntamped,  and 
colored  cottons. 


Qnantity. 


Valne. 


Gcnnany 

Baieinm 

United  states 

France 

Italy 

Snflaad 

Umjtnay 

OUernatioaa. 

Total... 


KUogramt. 
778, 070 
376. 471 
214,115 
260, 398 
319.  473 
4,  763, 083 
323. 558 
143,  601 


$530, 2S3 
309,  r>20 
156,007 
240,  001 
237.  399 
3,275.350  I 
215,813  I 
18,  2G3 


Kilograms, 

.      67, 196 

19,122 

C64. 855 

42, 182 

1,647 

1,874,185 

147,  910 

49,763 


7. 181,  859 


6, 078,  595       2,  456, 860 


$60,476 

17. 210 

210, 688 

87,964 

1,584 

1, 686. 766 

133,190 

44.185 


2,192,061 


Of  the  total  value,  $7,270,656,  of  the  cottons  imported  during  the  year 
1887,  it  will  be  seen  that  England  is  credited  with  furnishing  $4,962,116; 
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bat  addins:  what  is  pat  down  to  Uragaay,  the  total  famished  by  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  $5,311,117,  against  $1,959,539  furnished  by  all  other 
countries. 

Comparing  the  present  returns  with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  it  appears 
that  Oreat  Britain  has  somewhat  lost  ground,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily  signify  that  her  supremacy  is  any  the  less  assured  now  than  it 
was  then. 

It  further  appears  that  during  the  same  time  the  United  States  have 
more  than  trebled  their  imports  of  cottons,  those  of  1878  amounting  to 
$105,912,  and  those  of  1888  to  $366,695. 

IMPORTS  OP  COTTON  THREAD. 

In  the  above  tables  1  have  not  taken  into  account  the  importations 
of  cotton  thread  into  the  Argentine  Eepublic  I  give  the  following 
returns  for  1887 : 

Importations  of  cotton  thread  into  the  Argentine  BepuhHc,  1887. 


Cooutries. 

Spools. 

Value. 

Gomutiiy ...................••..,..••• 

Dozens. 

u,  m 

2S,U35 

48 

25.600 

3,150 

1,668,706 

50.  M3 

41,820 

$3,619 

Bfilffiam 

6,862 

United  Stotei 

29 

FraDoe ....• 

7,570 

Italy 

1,890 

BoKiftnd 

400,  »95 

Uriij^uAy .......*... 

I'd,  910 

Other  nations  -- -- 

10  929 

Total 

1,831,337 

444,174 

Adding  \(bat  is  put  down  to  Uruguay,  we  have  England  furnishing 
$414,875  worth  out  of  a  total  of  $414,174,  while  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  importations  of  cotton  thread  to  the  amount  of  $29. 


WIDTHS,  LENGTHS,  AND  WEIGHTS. 

In  regard  to  the  make-np  and  weights  of  the  cotton  textiles  imported 
into  the  Argentine  Bepublic  there  is  such  variety  a«  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  an  exact  statement.  In  these  matters  there  is  probably  as 
little  conformity  to  any  fixed  rules  as  you  would  find  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  There  are  no  fixed  weights ;  and  every  mill  that  turns  out  such 
textiles  for  this  market  has  its  own  figures.  As  elsewhere,  while  yoa 
will  find  on  sale  here  cottons  of  the  very  heaviest  weights,  you  will  also 
find  millions  of  yards  in  stock  which  are  so  made  up  of  sizing  that  after 
a  good  washing  there  is  scarcely  anything  left  of  Ihem.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  ordinary  cotton  textiles  will  run  from  2^  pounds  per  piece 
of  20  yards  up  to  6  pounds  of  European  make ;  while  pieces  of  40  yards, 
mostly  of  American  manufacture,  will  run  from  8  pounds  to  14  pounds 
per  piece.    The  following  note  of  a  sale  of  cottons  made  by  an  import- 
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iDg  hoiie»e  a  few  days  ago  will  give  aa  idea  of  the  range  of  weights,  per- 
haps iQ  better  form  than  I  ooald  otherwise  state  it: 


Piooes. 

Ysrds. 

Net 
weight 

Gny  shectiiiff .....•.•.••••••...•..••...«.... 

.00 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
SO 
80 
80 
80 

2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2.400 
2,400 
1.840 
890 
1,856 
1,200 

Pounds, 
•406 

Do 

528 

Do 

618 

Do 

734 

Do  

802 

GrAT  drills 

798 

Bine  drills 

846 

Bleached  drills 

200 

Bine  drills 

468 

815 

There  is  also  the  same  variety  in  widths  aod  lengths  that  there  is  in 
weights.  The  favorite  width,  however,  is  32  inches,  and  the  favorite 
length  is  20  yards  to  the  piece,  this  being  the  size  which  finds  the  most 
buyers  among  the  people  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  Except  where 
otherwise  ordered,  the  American  cottons  #ent  here  are  in  pieces  of  40 
yards.  But  there  will  be  found  in  stock  here  cotton  textiles  of  all 
widths,  all  lengths,  and  all  weights  that  are  known  to  the  trade. 

HOW  PUBGHASBD. 

It  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  all  commercial  transactions  in  this 
country,  that  credit  is  the  rale  rather  than  the  exception.  And  the 
trade  in  cotton  goods  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  All  cottons  bought 
in  Europe  are  purchased  on  credit.  The  usual  credit  given  by  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  England  is  six  months,  and  the  importers  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  have  a  corresponding  credit.  While,  however, 
six  months  is  the  specified  time,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  such  bills  to 
run  anpaid  for  twelve  and  eighteen  months ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
manufacturers  quite  wait  on  the  convenience  of  their  Argentine  custo- 
mers for  their  money.  Perliaps  the  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
mercantile  firms  doing  business  here  are,  in  many  cases,  branches  of 
established  houses  in  the  business  centers  of  the  Old  World,  or  are  the 
immediate  agents,  if  indeed  not  part  owners,  of  manufacturing  estab- 
tablishments  in  England  and  France.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
their  goods  at  times  and  in  quantities  to  suit  the  trade,  accompanied 
by  the  most  favorable  terms  and  credits.  Besides  this  many  wholesale 
houses  in  Buenos  Ayres  now  have  agents  in  Europe  who,  in  consider-  • 
atioD  of  the  business  put  in  their  hands,  give  an  open  credit  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  done ;  and  in  this  way  a  large  trade  which 
used  to  be  transacted  by  importers  does  not  now  pass  through  their 
hands  at  all.  Owing  to  these  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  Argentine 
merchants  are  very  independent,  and  they  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
even  more  cotton  goods  than  the  trade  calls  for  on  pretty  much  their 
own  terms.  A  case  was  related  to  me  the  other  day  where  an  English 
manufacturing  company  had  waited  two  years  on  a  house  in  thiscity  for 
the  payment  of  its  overdue  bills,  and  finally  sent  out  an  agent  to  collect 
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the  amoant,  which  reached  to  nearly  $100,000.  The  agent  was  told  to 
call  on  the  next  day,  and  the  balance  was  promptly  paid ;  bat  when  lie 
asked  for  a  new  order  it  was  respectfally  declined  on  the  groand  tibat 
the  house  had  jast  arranged  better  terms  with  another  mannfacturing 
company.  This  incident  illostrates  the  unrelenting  competition  which 
exists  among  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  to  obtain  a  market  for  tlteir 
goods.  It  is  this  facih'ty  in  getting  long  credits  in  Europe  which,  among 
other  things,  militates  against  the  rapid  increase,  not  only  of  the  cotton, 
but  of  the  general  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  United 
States.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  where  the  financial  standing  of 
the  importing  house  is  above  all  criticism,  I  believe  that  American  cot*- 
tons  are  still  sold  here  for  cash,  or  for  wbat  is  equal  to  cash — ^the  goods 
in  many  cases  being  invoiced  to  some  banking  house  to  be  delivered 
on  the  payment  of  the  bills  drawn  against  tbem.  Of  course,  when  the 
business  of  our  manufacturers  is  thus  done  through  a  bank,  which  charges 
commissions  and  interest,  or  when  they  pay  some  banking  house  in 
Europe  a  commission  for  accepting  their  drafts,  the  remittance  going 
through  the  same  house,  the  intervention  of  so  many  middle-men  makes 
the  transaction  expensive.  But  all  this  outlay  and  percentage  is  saved 
by  the  European  manufacturers,  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  their  money, 
and  in  many  cases  the  saving  is  equal  to  a  fair  profit  on  the  goods. 

DUTIES  OHAROED  ON  COTTONS. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  charged  on  cottons  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Argentine  customs  tariff  is  not  a  continuing  law,  but  runs  only  for  the 
year  for  which  it  is  enacted ;  and  that  for  the  imposts  levied  by  the 
Government  the  custom-house  valuations  on  imported  articles  are  offi- 
cially regulated  and  fixed  by  the  executive  department  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year.  The  tariff  and  official  valuations  on  cotton  goods 
for  the  1889  have  been  fixed  as  follows : 


Argentine  eotton  tariff—lSQQ, 
[Rate  of  duty  25  per  oent] 


Tftriffolaasiflcatlon. 


SerjFB 

Alroaneaques 

'  BumbftMine 

Bagging 

Bramaot 

Oouoterpanrs 

Coanterpauea,  imita- 
tion guipure 

CurtAfnH 

Tiekinff 

Damaska.J...., 

Drilling 

finokram 

Dialer 

Blankets 

Prints  of  all  kinds.... 

Satinets 

Zt«pbTr,  muslins,  etc. . 

Slieetingaud  twilled 

goods 


Unit 


Kilogram 

. . .  do 

...do 

...do 

..  do.... 
...do.... 


.do  .... 

..do 

-do.... 
..do.... 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

..do.... 

.do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 


Custimi -house 
valuation. 


$1.50 

.90 

|0. 80  to  1. 00 

.24 

.70 

.24  to  1.50 


2. 60  to  4. 00 
2.  50  to  4. 00 
.80 
2. 00  to  3.  80 
.80 
.70 
.80 
.80 

.uo 

.FO 
1.30  |/ 


Tariff  olaseiflcation. 


Brilliantinee     and 

dress  goods , 

Colored  twills 

Duck 

Mantles  and  shawls. 

S  ockings 

Socks 

Anti-Macassars 

Handkerohiets   and 

soari's 

Pocket      handker- 
chiefs  

IMqae  for  vesting  . . . 

Kapkins 

Toweling 

Velvet 

Domestics 

Veiling 

'j  Chintz , 

43  li  Checks 


jflU 


Unit. 


Xilogram 

do  .... 

....do..  . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
....do 


.do. 


....do 
....do 
...  do 
....do 
...do 
...do 
....do 
....do 
....do 


valuatlaii. 


14.00 

.80 

.75 

1.00 

8.00  to  4.00 

.40 

S.60 


.70  to  1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

.80  to  1.30 

2.0>i 

.70 

2.00 


hogk 


.90 
.90 
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Where  the  fM>ries  are  mixed  with  wool  they  are  classified  as  woolen 
goods,  and  pay  duties  aecordingly. 

I  would  farther  state  that  the  daties  established  by  the  foregoing 
tariff  are  recharged  with  an  addition  of  1  per  cent  fixed  by  the  Law  of 
the  Estimates  {Leg  d$l  prtiupuesio). 

GAUSB8  OF  ENGLISH  SUPBEMAOT  IN  THE  TRADE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  I  have  given  in  the  fbregoing  tables 
that  the  great  balk  of  the  cottons  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Repab1i« 
oontinnes  to  be  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  United 
States  are  still  without  an  assured  foothold.  The  figures,  however,  of 
the  last  ten  years  show  that  our  cottons  trade  with  this  country  is  gradu- 
ally growing  into  proportions  which  are  not  only- encouraging  but  which 
render  it  well  worth  our  while  to  make  increased  effortB  for  a  better 
showing.  From  $10d,912  of  imi>ortations  in  1878  to  $366,695  in  1887 
proves  that  there  is  a  movement,  although  it  may  be  a  slow  one,  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are,  however,  several  very  serious  obstacles 
which  interfere  with  oar  headway,  and  against  which  we  must  continue 
to  contend : 

(1)  The  cottons  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  through  all  the 
years  since  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  here,  has 
become  so  firmly  fixed,  and  is  so  irresistibly  set  towards  Oreat  Britain 
that  it  will  require  an  uncommon  effort  to  divert  the  steady  stream 
from  its  present  channel  or,  even  in  a  measure  to  divide  it. 

(2)  Great  Britain  eoostaAtly  keeps  6n  hand  in  the  bonded  warehouses 
of  the  Argentine  Sepnblic  such  an  oversnpply  of  cotton  goods  that  it 
will  require  more  than  ordinary  indacements  from  outsiders,  like  our- 
selves, to  obtain  orders  for  more,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  are  not  yet  paid  for. 

(3)  The  cotton  millers  of  Great  Britain  are  so  thoroughly  posted  in 
reference  to  the  styles,  patterns,  make-up,  and  general  details  of  the 
Argentine  market,  a  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  by  long  and 
persistent  personal  inspection  of  the  field,  that  they  have  by  long  odds 
the  advantage  over  those  who  are  commercially  isolated  as  we  are  from 
the  Argentine  Bepublic 

(4)  The  trade  methods  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  regular  steam 
commnnication,  liberal  banking  facilities,  and  branch  busines  houses 
here  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic — in  all  of  which  essentials  to  a  close 
and  reciprocal  trade  we  are  so  absolutely  wanting — are  so  well  estab- 
lished and  are  of  such  a  permanent  and  reliable  character  as  to  almost 
defy  outside  competition. 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  TBADB. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  disheartening  conditions,  the  cottons  trade 
of  the  Argentine  Hepublic  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  American  manufactures.    As  I  have  heretofore  said,  in  a  report 
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to  the  Department,  it  is  a  trade  which,  in  all  the  future  years,  must 
continue  to  ofier  a  wider  and  wider  field  for  the  expenditure  of  enter- 
prise-* a  field  in  which  there  is  no  local  competition  and  in  which  prob- 
ably there  never  will  be  any.  It  is  a  trade  which  is  not  only  large  now, 
but  which  must  go  on  increasing  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  country.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  monopoly  which  Oreat  Britain 
now  enjoys,  and  of  the  unpromising  prospect  which  is  offered  to  the 
cotton-millers  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  at  least  one  circumstance 
very  greatly  in  our  favor,  and  that  is  that  English  cottpns  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  turned  out  by  the  mills  of  the  United  States — 
our  fabrics  commending  themselves  at  once  by  their  superior  body  and 
strength,  and  by  their  freedom  from  dirt  and  sizing.  It  is  on  this  fact, 
and  on  this  alone,  that  we  are  able  at  present  to  build  any  hopes  of  the 
future.  Trade,  we  know,  has  a  tendency,  where  other  things  are  equal, 
to  keep  in  its  ^*old  rut,"  but  it  can  be  diverted  by  furnishing  a  better 
article  as  cheap.  Let  us  proceed  in  the  business  on  the  line  of  the 
trade'methods  which  have  done  so  much  for  British  commerce  in  South 
America,  and  the  superiority  of  our  cotton  goods  must  eventually  com- 
mand the  market  of  the  River  Plate. 

LOST  OPPOETUNITIES. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  if  the  sales  of  American  cottons  have  in- 
creased here  at  all  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  because  our  Amer- 
ican mills  have  done  anything  themselves  to  assist  the  situation*  On 
the  contrary  they  have  even  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  op|K)rtn- 
nities  when  they  offered.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial houses  of  Buenos  Ayres,  well  posted  by  many  years'  experience  in 
all  the  details  of  the  cottons  trade,  not  only  succeeded  in  successfully 
introducing  American  cottons  to  the  notice  of  its  customers  but  even 
pushed  the  trade  overland  into  Bolivia,  and,  as  the  market  at  home 
was  at  that  time  dull  and  slow,  our  mills  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  fur- 
nish all  that  was  required  by  the  increasing  demand  down  here.  But 
what  ensued  f  Just  then  our  home  trade  began  to  revive,  and  the  very 
same  mills,  which  had  previously  been  so  anxious  to  gain  a  permanent 
foothold  in  the  Biver  Plate,  coolly  n  plied  to  the  orders  for  more  cot- 
tons, that  they  had  at  present  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  all  the 
cottons  they  could  furnish,  and  that  the  orders  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public could  not  be  supplied  I  The  result  was  that,  disgusted  with  this 
method  of  doing  business,  the  importing  house,  which  had  worked  so 
faithfully  in  the  matter,  was  compelled  to  drop  the  American  trade  as 
unreliable,  and  go  back  again  to  English  cottons.  Our  American  mills 
must  understand  that,  if  they  would  establish  a  foreign  market  for 
their  fabrics,  they  can  not  temporarily  suspend  a  trade  which  they  have 
inaugurated,  and  then  take  it  up  again  at  their  pleasure.  The  millers 
of  Manchester  do  things  better  than  that.  If  they  have  once  caught 
on  to  the  trade  of  any  country  they  never  let  go  or  give  it  up« 
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HOW  WK  MAY  YET  SECURE  THE  MARKET. 

Id  a  report  which  I  made  to  the  Department  nearly  ten  years  ago  I 
offei'ed  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  cottons  trade  with  this  coun- 
try, which,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  neglected  then,  may  per* 
hai>8  have  more  weight  now,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  repeat  them: 

To  aecnre  a  strong  and  permanent  foothold  in  this  market  it  is  necesHary  that  the 
American  cotton  manafactarefs  should  do  something  more  than  seud  samples  or  ask 
codsqIs  for  information.  The  field  is  a  large  one,  and  it  needs  to  be  worked.  The 
manntactarera  should  nnite  together  and  send  an  agent  or  agents  here,  not  necessa- 
rily to  seU  or  eyen  to  solicit  orders,  but  to  "  spy  oat  the  land ; "  to  obtain  exact  in- 
^rmation  in  regard  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  market,  the  kinds  of  fabrics 
best  suited  to  the  trade,  the  number  of  yards  to  the  piece,  and  the  proper  widths,  the 
most  satisfactory  weights  per  yard,  with  such  other  points  as  experts  in  the  businesa 
fhUy  understand.  Consuls,  of  course,  are  ready  and  willing  to  afford  their  country- 
men all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  but  it  is  not  all  of  them  who  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business  to  be  able  to  decide  on  the  qualities  of 
diiferent  fabrics  or  report  on  the  most  approved  trade-marks.  Our  cotton  mills,  I 
am  satisfied,  can  ultimately  haye  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  their  own 
hands,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  they  will  quietly  and  systematically  work  for  it;  but 
to  effect  this  it  requires  time,  and,  it  may  be,  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  for  the 
expenses  of  agents  to  secure  the  **  points''  which  the  manufacturer.'^  must  possess  to 
work  intelligently.  Even  then,  however,  almost  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
eecuring  the  Argentine  market  for  cotton  fabrics  (as  indeed  for  nearly  all  descriptions 
of  dry  goods)  is  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steam-ships  with  %he  River 
Plate.  I  have  referred  to  this  subject  so  often  that  I  hesitate  further  to  enlarge  upon 
it.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  American  manufacturers,  even  with  better  goods  to 
sell,  to  compete  with  the  English  market  on  equal  terms  without  the  advantage  which 
sure  and  quick  intercommunication  affords.  Since  the  opening  of  the  ocean  cable 
such  large  stocks  of  merchandise  are  not  required  to  be  held  in  this  market.  They 
are  ordered  by  cable  as  they  are  needed,  uu<l  the  saving  of  time  and  the  dispatch 
with  which  orders  can  be  fiUed  in  England  and  other  maritime  countries  of  Europe 
will  still  give  those  markets  the  preference.  When  the  fleet  of  ocean  steamers  by 
which  Europe  is  connected  with  tLe  River  Plate  can  put  down  at  this  port  goods 
ordered  by  cable  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  days,  merchants  here,  however  well 
disposed  they  may  be,  will  hesitate  about  sending  orders  to  the  United  States,  know- 
ing that  they  can  not  be  filled  except  by  sailing  vessels,  which  require  from  sixty  to 
ninety  days  to  make  the  voyage. 

Should  an  American  line  of  steamers  be  put  on  direct  to  the  River  Plate,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  not  be  long  in  w(»rking  great  changes  if  not  a  revolution  in  our 
trade,  and  especially  our  cottons  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  Not  only  from 
selfish  considerations,  however,  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  but  from  a 
broad,  political  point  of  view,  in  its  influence  in  strengthening,  confirming,  and  en- 
couraging this  Republic  in  the  promising  career  which  is  before  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  Government  may  see  its  way  clear  to  assist  such  an  enterprise.  Our  inter- 
est tn  the  political  prosperity  of  the  South  American  Republics,  nearly  all  of  whose 
business  associations  are  now  monarchical  instead  of  democratic,  should  prompt  us,  if 
possible,  to  bind  our  own  to  the  Republics  of  the  River  Plate  by  the  strong  bonds  of 
a  matual  reciprocal  trade.  Commerce  is  the  great  civilizer  and  political  missionary 
of  the  world,  and  the  ideas  and  methods  by  which  the  United  States  have  advanced 
to  their  present  commanding  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  brought 
into  close  contact  and  communion  with  this  country,  could  not  fail  to  act  and  react 
most  favorably  upon  its  commercial,  industrial,  and  political  destinies.  In  no  other 
way  oould  we  better  spread  and  propagate  the  principles  and  ideas  which  have  built  as 
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up  as  a  great  nation,  than  l»y  the  secret,  silent  inflnenees  of  a  closer  aad  more  intimate 
interconrse.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  a  measure  isolated  from  this  port  of  South  America. 
Ite  poastbitities  are  a  sealed  book  to  ns.  Ite  heroic  stTnggles  against  the  IbarfVil  odds 
of  the  old  Spanish  conquest  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  civil  and  political  fteedom 
have  thus  far  met  with  no  recognition  by  ns,  except  the  cold  sympathy  of  diplomacy. 
Let  ns  show  by  practical  methods  the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  welfare  and 
adyancement  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  republican  goremment,  cot  only  here 
bat  every  where,  will  be  the  gainer,  and  we  will  be  stronger  and  more  flnaly  estab- 
lished by  the  re-assuring  company  of  the  strong  republics  we  will  see  marching  for- 
ward with  na  in  the  race  of  empire. 

Sach  are  the  triamphs  in  a  national  point  of  view  which  wonld  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steam-ships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  republics  of  the  Biver  Plate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  stimulus  which  it  would  give  to  our  trade,  and  espeeially 
our  cotton  trade,  with  this  part  of  Sooth  America.  But  the  future 
which  would  thus  be  opened  up  to  our  cotton-mills,  by  placing 
them  on  an  equality  in  respect  to  transportation  with  those  of  Man- 
chester, can  scarcely  be  estimated.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  trade  which  would  thus  be  placed  within  the  resuck  •f  our 
country  is  not  for  a  day  or  tor  a  season,  but  for  all  tine  to  come,  with 
an  importance  which  will  increase  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Argentine  Bepublic. 

B.  L.  Bakrr, 

OmsuL 

IJnitbd  States  GoNSUiiATE, 

Buenos  Ayres^  August  19, 1889. 


BRAZIL. 
BAHIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURKE. 

Information  on  the  first  point  in  the  circular,  viz,  ^^  Quantity  and 
kind  of  cotton  textiles  imported  per  annum,"  I  found  could  best  be 
obtained  from  the  custom-house.  Accordingly  in  this  connection  1 
inclosed  a  table  of  such  importations  covering  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1888. 

In  this  table,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles imported,  the  duties  levied  are  also  given,  thereby  covering  the 
fifth  ]M)int  in  the  circular,  viz,  <^  Duties  charged  thereon."  I  might  say 
right  here  that  thennmberof  cases  for  the  year  1888  difl'ers  but  little  from 
each  of  the  four  years  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  1885.  In  1^4 
the  number  was  27,963 ;  in  1885,  10,055  cases ;  in  1886,  23.589 ;  in  1887, 
22,098;  in  1888,  28,895  The  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  show 
an  importation  of  but  5,267  cases.  The  fallingoff  is  due  chiefly  to  the  hard 
times  prevailing.  • 
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OumuUtm 


,  himdf  oiMi  weight  of  cotton  ioxtilm  imported  into  BaMafrom  January  1  to  Doeem- 
her  31, 1868,  wUh  tke  dutjf  paid  ikereon. 


Wlie&M  Inported. 


Qiuxvd^. 


Baty. 


ClMkSk  aliAwla,  and  liandktfohiefii 

LaBff-«ioth,  plqnft,  sad  prinU 

Coimtarpttaflt 

StMclied  eotton  cmbWo 

0»ttoD  lAoe,  in  lengtha. , 

MMlintb  frlatana,  and  graaadiiiM 

Cotton  rehrat  Md  bomliMlae 

White  and  atripeddzUla 

Tap^twlat,teald,andilbbcnia 


Unbleaeliod  eotton,  white  and  colored,  in- 
eladinK**bloadriIl8.'* 


Towabaad  implrina 

Cotton  hooe,  atitehed 

Hoae,  gloToe,  erarata,  and  neektiea. 
Bonneta,  hata,  and  capa 

lien's  and  boya*  eloihing 


GMhlng  for  weaaen  and  gizli 


Netipeolied. 


Oennany knometera. 

Belieiain do... 

Franoe do... 

England do... 

Portugal do... 

Germany do... 

Franoe do:.. 

Bagland do... 

United  States do... 

BegUnm do... 

Oennany do... 

Franoe do... 

England do... 

Portagal do... 

Germany do... 

Franoe do... 

SiMrland do... 

Belginm do... 

Germany do... 

France do... 

Kngland do... 

Germany do... 

United  dtatea.... do... 

Franoe do... 

Sngland do... 

Portagal do... 

Belgium do  .. 

Germany do... 

Fraoce do... 

Bngland do... 

Gennany do... 

Belginm do... 

Franoe do... 

Bngland do... 

Gk»rmany .: do... 

United  Statea do... 
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As  the  duty  in  the  foregoing  table  is  given  in  milreis,  it  woald  be 
well  to  say  that  for  convenicftice  and  readier  computation  50  cents  or 
Ijnited  States  money  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  «^f  1  milreis,  though 
54.6  cents  are  the  equivalent  when  at  par. 

Owing  to  exchange  being  in  favor  of  the  Brazilian  currency,  the  mil- 
reis is  now,  and  has  been  for  nearly  a  year,  worth  more  than  the  stand- 
ard equivalent.  But,  as  stated  in  this  report,  it  will  be  regarded  equal 
to  50  cents.  By  a  footing  up  of  the  number  of  kilos  brought  from  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  the  United  States  it  is  found  that  during 
the  year  referred  to  above,  Germany  furnished  290,731  kilograms  of 
cotton  textiles,  on  which  a  duty  of  410,070  milreis  were  paid,  or  $205,485 
United  States  money.  From  France  were  imported  to  this  port  127,304 
kilograms,  with  a  duty  of  244,871  milreis,  or  of  United  States  money 
$122,483;  from  England,  2,908,680  kilograms,  with  a  duty  of  3,688,756 
milreis,  or  $1,844,378,  United  States  money ;  from  the  United  States, 
242,185  kilograms,  with  a  duty  of  230,221  milreis,  or  $119,610,  United 
States  money.  The  importations  from  the  other  countries  mentioned  ia 
the  table,  being  so  small,  are  not  heie  considered. 

ABIEBIGAN  VS.  ENGLISH  DRILLS. 

The  only  class  of  cotton  goods  imported  to  this  place  in  which  the 
United  States  has  the  lead  is  blue  drills.  In  fact  this  class  covers  nearly 
the  entire  importation  from  'the  United  States  in  the  cotton  textile 
line. 

And  though  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  greater  than  a  similar  class 
of  goods  imported  from  England,  yet  the  blue  drill  of  the  United  States 
holds  the  field,  and  most  likely  will  continue  to  hold  it  till  driven  out 
by  home  manufacture,  as  will  probably  be  done  if  the  proposed  new 
scale  of  duties  on  this  article  and  similar  ones  goes  into  effect  The  pro- 
posed new  scale  increases  the  present  provincial  duty  25  per  cent,  and 
the  general  duty  20  per  cent.  The  present  duty  is  1  milreis  or  50  cents 
per  kilogram. 

While  some  of  the  purchasers  concede  the  American  blue  drill  to  be 
superior  to  the  English,  and  though  costing  more,  selling  for  more  also, 
every  purch  aser  acknowledges  that  even  the  negro, who  is  the  chiefbuyer 
of  this  class  of  goods — no  matter  how  good  the  English  imitation  is — 
can  instantly  tell,  if  two  pieces,  one  English  and  the  other  American,  are 
placed  side  by  side,  which  is  the  American. 

The  American  blue  drill  has  a  peculiar  smell  which  is  wanting  in  the 
English.  This  smell  is  one  thing  that  enables  the  negro  and  all  that 
use  these  goods  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter. 
Besides  the  American  does  not  fade  as  quickly  as  the  English  blue  drill. 
Touching  the  cost  of  each  one,  an  importer  gives  the  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can laid  down  in  Bahia  at  5|  pence  per  yard,  or  say  10^  cents  United 
States  money.  The  cost  of  the  English  to  the  same  importer  laid  down 
in  Bahia  is  4^  pence,  or  say  9  cents  per  yard.    Of  the  selling  price  here, 
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the  importer  states,  the  Aroericau  brings  from  40  to  80  reis  or  firom  2 
to  4  cents  more  per  yard  than  the  English. 

PLACES  OP  HANTJFAOTURB. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  to  this  place  is  mana- 
factored  in  Lancashire,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  are  known  as 
Manchester  goods,  l^he  print  works  are  nearly  all  Manchester,  and 
all  these  goods  shipped  to  this  place  from  England  come  from  the 
manafactarers  or  printers  or  their  agents  at  Manchester.  Shawls, 
fancy  cotton  drills,  hosiery,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  lace,  ribbons,  etc, 
come  largely  from  Germany  and  France ;  linens  chiefly  from  Belfast 
and  Bradford. 

WEIGHT  PER  YARD. 

The  wide  range  of  imports  of  this  character  and  the  variety  of  grades 
render  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  weight  of  each  grade  or  quality.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  submit  the  minimum  and  maximum  weight 
of  some  of  the  articles  constituting  the  largest  importation  of  cotton 
textiles*  With  this  is  given  the  purchase  price,  the  rate  of  duty,  and 
the  selling  price. 

Printed  calicoes  having  125  yards  to  the  lump  or  piece  weigh  from 
12  to  24^  pounds ;  price  in  Manchester  to  the  Bahia  purchaser  228.  to 
468;  rate  of  duty,  2  milreis  or  $1  per  kilogram ;  selling  price,  from  300 
to  ^00  reis,  or  from  15  to  35  cents  per  yard. 

Bleached  calicoes  of  100  pieces,  with  24  yards  to  each  piece,  weigh 
from  110  to  220  kilograms ;  price  in  Manchester  to  Bahia  purchaser,  2«. 
8d.  to  7s.  per  24  yards;  rat«  of  duty,  1  milreis  or  50  cents  per  kilo- 
gram ;  selling  price  from  160  to  450  reis,  or  8  to  22^  cents  per  yard. 

Gray  calicoes  of  100  pieces,  with  24  yards  to  each  piece,  weight  from 
123  to  312  kilograms;  price  in  Manchester  to  Bahia  buyer,  28.  9d.  to 
i8.  M. ;  rate  of  duty,  680  reis  or  34  cents  per  kilogram ;  selling  price 
from  160  to  360  reis  or  8  to  18  cents  per  yard. 

White  drills  having  117  yards  in  each  piece  weigh  from  25  to  3^ 
pounds;  price  in  Manchester  to  Bahia  buyer  3«.  to  dy.;  rate  of  duty 
1  milreis,  or  50  cents  per  kilogram ;  selling  price  from  420  to  1,100  ries, 
or  from  21  to  55  cents  per  yard. 

Begattas :  A  piece  of  69  yards  weighs  6.872  kilograms ;  price  in  Man- 
chester ^8.;  rate  of  duty  1  milreis,  or  50  cents;  selling  price,  440  to 
560  reis  or  from  22  to  28  cents  per  yard. 

Plain  Oxfords :  A  piece  of  40  yards  weighs  4.870  kilograms ;  price  in 
Manchester  from  17«.  8^.  to  SU.  4td.;  rate  of  duty  1,000  reis  or  50  cents 
per  kilogram ;  selling  price  from  200  to  460  reis,  or  from  10  to  23  cents 
per  yard. 

Striped  Oxfords  of  69  and  67  yards  weigh,  respectively,  3.7  and  6.25 
kilograms ;  cost,  duty,  and  selling  price  same  as  plain  Oxfords. 

Checked  Oxfords :  A  piece  of  45  yards  weighs  5  kilograms ;  price  in 
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Manohester,  28.  to  3(9.;  rate  of  daty  1,000  reis  ordOcentsperkilognua; 
selliug  price  from  220  to  480  reis,  or  from  11  to  24  cents  per  yarcL 

Dyed  linings:  Apiece  of 70yards  weighing  4.840  kilograms ;  costing: 
in  Manchester  Us.  to  Ids.  pays  a  duty  of  1,000  reis  or  50  cents  per  kilo- 
gram and  sells  for  fxom  320  to  510  reis,  or  from  16  to  25  cents  per  yard. 

Black  printed  cotton  shawls,  44  by  66  inches,  weighing  by  the  dozen 
1.050  kilograms ;  rate  of  duty  2  railreis  per  kilogram;  sells  fh>m  900  to 
1,000  reis  each,  or  45  to  50  cents. 

Printed  cotton  handkerchief,  1  dozen  weighing  .224  kilogram ;  cost- 
ing from  9s.  to  I5s.  and  rate  of  daty  2  milreis  per  kilogram ;  sells  for 
from  1  to  2  milreis,  or  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

Fancy  clotbs :  A  piece  of  41  yards^  weighing  3.700  kilograms ;  prioe  in 
Manchester,  from  3s.  to  12s.  j  rate  of  duty,  2,500  reis  or  $1.25  per  kilo- 
gram ;  sells  from  600  to  1,500  reis,  or  from  30  to  75  cents  per  yard. 

The  principal  cotton  fabrics  imported  are  printed  calicoes,  bleached 
and  gray  calicoes;  drills,  white,  blue,  and  gray,  regattas,  headed  cotton 
sheets,  printed  cotton  sheets,  plain,  striped,  and  chocked  Oxford  shirt- 
ings, dyed  and  printed  linings,  bishop's  lawn,  Victoria  lawn,  flEUicy  cloths 
for  costumes,  white  and  dyed,  printed  cotton  shawk,  printed  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  etc. 

HOW  PUBOHASSD. 

The  usnal  term  of  credit  for  the  importer  is  six  months.  The  term  to 
his  customers  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  though  sometimes  he  is  fort- 
unate if  the  credit  becomes  cash  in  twelve  months.  In  sototo  cases  the 
importer  delivers  to  his  customers  the  goods  and  the  bill  at  the  same 
time.  If  goods  are  paid  within  a  month,  payment  beiig  made  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  during  that  time,  a  discount  of  2i  per  cent,  per  pay- 
ment is  allowed.  If  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month,  1^  iier  cent,  disoonnt 
is  allowed  on  the  whole  bill.  Purchases  are  rarely  for  cash,  and  sales 
for  cash  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  fact,  actual  import- 
ers are  very  few,  and  the  very  few  are  mostly  Portuguese.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Brazilian,  the  German,  and  the  English  houses  are  merely 
commission  houses,  ordering  just  such  goods,  such  quality,  such  grades, 
such  designs,  such  styles,  such  brands,  such  marks,  and  even  sueh  prices 
as  the  small  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  calls  for,  either  for  his  city  or 
country  trade.  Not  infrequently  do  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  order 
through  a  commission  house  prints  or  drills  of  a  certain  design,  each 
piece  to  contain  a  specified  number  of  yards  not  to  cost  more  than  a 
specified  price.  These  orders  may  be  given  to  the  manufacturerto  place 
a  well-known  mark  or  brand  of  a  superior  quality  of  goods  upon  an  in- 
ferior quality  in  order  to  sell,  of  course,  the  inferior  quality  fbr  a  better 
price  than  it  would  otherwise  bring,  the  seller  representing  to  the  every- 
day buyer  that  he  is  selling  this  well-known  brand  for  a  less  price  than 
his  merchant  neighbor. 

The  buyer,  not  knowing  the  tricks  of  the  seller,  takes  the  poor  article 
with  the  well-known  brand  and  goes  on  his  way  r^oioing,  thinking  he 
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has  made  a  good  bargain  because  he  pays,  it  may  be,  3  tx>  5  ceuts  less 
per  yard  to  Mr.  A  than  Mr.  B  asks  for  what  he  thinks  the  same 
quality  of  goods.  In  sach  a  method  of  doing  business,  while  all  would 
say  the  buyer  is  certainly  tricked,  some  would  only  ascribe  to  the 
manufacturer  and  seller  a  little  sharp  practice  for  promoting  trade; 
others  would  boldly  assert  that  such  a  proceeding  is  a  dishonesty  and 
an  injustice  which  they  could  by  no  means  countenance,  much  less 
engage  in. 

In  commercial  business,  as  in.  any  other  line  of  life,  the  manner  of 
dealing  depends  upon  the  man.  In  some  cases  and  in  all  countries 
there  are  men  who  are  square  dealers  under  any  and  all  circnmstances. 
In  other  cases,  and  in  ftU  countries,  too,  more  move  along  the  line  of 
circumstances,  nsing  the  same  instruments  as  they  move  that  their 
competitors  employ,  or  better  or  worse  ones  to  promote  their  .interests 
aud  support  their  families,  and  have  as  full  a  share  as  possible  in  the 
enjoyments  of  life. 

DESIGNS  AND  PATTERNS. 

Variety  designs  or  patterns  are  really  a  necessity  for  a  merchant  to 
have  in  this  country,  or  at  least  this  province.  The  greater  the  variety 
of  designs  or  patterns  of  prints  displayed  for  sale  by  the  merchant  the 
greater  his  trade,  other  things  being  equal,  and  the  better  pleased  the 
purchaser. 

The  designs  and  patterns  are  nearly  all  devised  in  Paris.  The  Man- 
chester printer  or  manutacturer  purchases  different  sets  which  he  puts 
into  work  to  make  sample  pieces — if  not  getting  orders  at  once  from  the 
designs  and  from  the  sample  pieces,  he  distributes  patterns  to  his 
customers. 

This  South  American  trade  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  English, 
French,  and  German  manufacturers,  they  understand  just  what  these 
people  need  and  want,  and  if  they  don't  know,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  houses  established  here  will  not  fail  to  keep  them  posted. 

To  institute  a  comparison  in  the  cost  of,  say,  English  cotton  textiles 
and  American,  as  here  called,  is  difficult,  because  so  few  American  cot- 
ton goods  are  imported.  The  only  real  exception  is  as  given  above  in 
the  case  of  blue  drills.  In  these  the  United  States  has  practically 
shut  out  English  blue  drills,  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  country. 
And  why!  Because  they  are  just  what  the  people  want — the  people 
that  use  them — while  the  merchant  imports  them  because  he  can  sell 
them.  Now  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  blue  drills  by  our 
manufieusturers  can  be  done  in  other  lines — can  be  done  in  white  drills, 
prints,  etc  In  other  words,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  our  goods 
here,  our  manufacturers  must  make  goods  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  goods  that  are  suitable  for  their  needs  and  will 
strike  their  fancy  as  well.  A  cheap  article  having  a  good  and  a  showy 
appearance  is  much  more  appreciated  and  is  much  more  readily  pur- 
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chased  by,  perhaps,  three  fourths  of  the  people,  than  an  article  wiuwb 
actual  value  is  greater  than  the  other  but  is  not  as  showy.  Then  if  the 
people,  I  say,  want  cheap  things  and  showy  and  our  maauftustorers 
want  the  trade,  they  must  of  necessity  make  what  is  wapted  here^  aad 
not  what  they  think  is  wanted. 

Once  having  the  trade,  our  manufacturers  can  control  it,  and  if  deem- 
ing it  necessary,  can  then  tbrow  a  better  class  of  goods  npon  the  market, 
provided  they  find  a  better  class  is  required.  But  let  them  first  make 
an  effort  to  get  it  When  it  is  considered  that  fully  three-fonrths  of 
the  people  of  this  province — the  same  ratio  will  probably  hold  thnragh- 
out  Brazil— are  negroes  or  Indians  or  both,  with  a  dash  of  white-Uood 
here  and  there  mingled  and  mixed,  and  that  these  tbree-lburthS'^thoagii 
not  possessed  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  such  treasnre  as  is  reqaked 
in  order  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  clothed  more  or  less,  to  get  married  and 
be  buried — must  of  necessity  be  the  largest  consumers,  it  may  read^y 
be  understood  what  they  need,  what  they  waut,  and  what  they  eaii 
buy. 

The  other  fourth  is  in  circumstances  to  purchase  our  better  and  more 
expensive  manufactures  for  themselves  and  their  hemes.  Apparently, 
and  perhaps  in  reality,  the  advantage  for  supplying  this  oonntiy  wi^ 
what  it  requires  for  its  people  is  with  England,  with  Germany,  with 
France.  These  countries  have  their  representatives  in  badness  here; 
they  have  had  long  experience  in  commercial  dealing  with  the  people, 
as  before  stated,  knowing  well  their  methods  of  transacting  bnsinese ; 
they  have  their  banking  houses,  especially  the  English ;  they  have  their 
steamers,  usually  arriving  and  departing  with  well-timed  prompfoees 
and  regularity.  With  this  state  of  things  in  favor  of  those  oonntrles 
our  manufacturers  and  business  houses  must  compete;  against  it  thegr 
must  contend.  We  have  no  business  houses  here,  we  have  no  banks, 
we  lack  experience  in  business  relations  with  the  people,  and  we  ha^^ 
only  three  steamers  arriving  here,  after  leaving  New  York,  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  days.  It  is  true  we  have  skilled  workmen,  we 
have  genius,  we  have  any  amount  of  energy,  we  have  untiring  pasfa,  we 
have  brains,  and  we  have  money — all  necessary  elements  to  build  up  and 
develop  our  trade  with  all  South  America.  With  these  requisites  as  a 
foundation,  why  then  can  not  these  things  be  done  which,  it  strikes 
me,  must  be  done  to  accomplish  the  building  up  and  developing  and 
extending  of  this  trade,  viz,  establish  business  houses  here,  establish 
banking  houses  instead  of  having  our  business  in  this  line  go  through 
London,  and  construct  steam  ships  that  will  give  the  United  Stalee 
and  all  South  American  ports  better  mail  facilities,  enabling  them  to 
communicate  with  one  another  much  more  frequently  than  now  and  in 
the  fastest  time  possible. 

A  domestic  manufacture  is  rising  here  with  which  we  must  compete 
as  well  as  with  other  nations.  Not  extensive  yet,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
beginning  to  increase.    It  will  doubtless  increase  more  rapidly  as  soon 
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as  thepresenteoaaoiiiio  oriais — the  result  of  emancipation  and  droo^bt — 
is  paaaedy  and  the  tide  of  prosperity  sets  in.  Later  I  will  look  iuto  the 
mimber  of  ootton  mills  in  this  province,  the  business  and  results*  and 
transmit  to  the  Department  such  informatioB  about  them  as  I  shall  be 
able  to  obtain. 

David  N.  Burkb, 
United  States  Consulate,  OomuL 

BaJiiOf  August  23, 1889. 


PARA. 

RSPOET  BT  OOnaVL  OLATTOJr, 

Quantity  and  kind  import.— There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  exact 
qaantity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  Para  and  Manaos.  I  estimate 
the  quantity  at  from  35,000  to  40,000  cases  and  bales.  As  to  different 
kinds  of  these  goods  Para  imports  printed  cotton,  white  bleached  cot- 
ton, colored  cotton  drills,  white  cotton  drills,  gray  unbleached  cotton, 
cotton  cashmeres,  cotton  cassimeres. 

Weight — Weight  varies  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  pound  per  yard. 

Haw  pwrekased. — ^Bought  from  Gommissk>n  houses,  or,  in  a  few  eases, 
direct  from  manufacturers.  Generally  against  draft  up  to  ninety  days 
sight  after  arrival  of  steamer,  or  in  account-current  for  six  months  date 
of  invoice  and  interest  5  to  6  per  cent.  Oommission  charged  2}  to  5 
per  cent  if  not  included  in  prices. 

Place  of  manufaeture, — Manufactured  in  Manchester,  Bradford,  Dun* 
dee,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Glasgow,  Elberfeld,  and  Silesian 
and  Saxonian  places.  Imported  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London, 
New  York,  and  Hamburg. 

Duties, — Duties  for  white  cottons  and  colored  cottons,  1  milreis,* 
brown  unbleached,  680  reis  per  kilo,  with  augment  of  15  per  cent,  of 
this  tax  and  5  per  cent,  more  for  emancipation  of  slaves. 

E.  W.  Cjlayton, 

Consul 

UniTHD  States  Gonttlats, 

Para^  October  1, 1889. 


PERNAMBUCO. 

RSPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BORSTBL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Baron  de  Souza  Leto,  collector  of  customs  here,  a  list  show- 
ing the  total  import  of  cotton  goods  into  this  province  for  the  year 
1888 ;  the  list  giving  weight  in  kilograms  and  value  in  milreis.    I  have 

•  One  milreia  =  54.6  cents ;  1,000  reis  =  1  milreis.         .  ^  /^i^r^T/^ 
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therefore  copied  the  same,  and  given  the  weight  in  pounds  and  valae 
in  dollars,  weight  per  yard  of  three  qnalities,  the  best  and  heaviest 
being  American,  from  a  Fall  Biver  mill,  and  containing  no  starch,  bat 
unfortunately  also  the  most  expensive;  as  a  resnit,  cheaper  qualities 
are  bought,  which  are  all  full  of  starch,  without  exception. 

I  make  no  comment|  because  figures  will  show  all  that  is  desired  by 
the  Department. 

H.  Ohbistian  Bobbtbl, 

OansuL 

TTmrsD  States  Oonsulatb, 

PemambuoOj  July  20,  1889. 


Cotton  prints  imported  into  tho  ootuular  diatriet  of  Pomambueo  during  i\s  year  1888. 


Where  fjrom. 

BarQCeiiBnaUna. 

Drills,  cassinets. 

Whites. 

Pounds. 

Talna. 

Pounds. 

▼alne. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Gnat  Britain 

148,208 
146,738 
48,fiM 

8828,441.60 
817.083.83 
118^688.85 

221.816 
104,712 
146,818 

1130,087.80 
114, 070. 31 
00,08&21 

878,640 

$456,020.88 

PrMioe         -•  .....•••••...• 

Gfrnany  .........•>.*«*-*>' 

United  otntee 

Totnl 

888,602 

765,008.84 
362,40126 

562,840 

3.'»,003.02 
161,276.65 

878.640 

456,020.88 

DntYDttid 

218;  410. 00 

Where  from. 

Prints. 

Sandry  ootton  woTea 
work. 

Pounds. 

Talne. 

Pounds. 

Talae. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Gnnt  Britain 

610.062 

$588,060.41 
868,603.75 

360.214 
62.774 

$131,600.90 
80.041.45 

8,882 

X,486 

$7,000.87 
1.705.10 
4,56L04 

jPranoe 

Genu  An  V    .................. 

United  otatee - 

113,112 

45. 42a  83 

Total 

878,008 

008,654.16 
486,154.00 

545,100 

207.070.48 
08,825.M 

7,868 

14, 26&  51 

DutTnaid • 

6,824.06 

American  goods  from  Fall  River  mill  (no  starch),  one  sort  only,  one  yard,  weight 
113^  grams ;  daty  25  cents  per  pound  and  18  per  cent,  for  brokers  to  get  same  through 
the  castom-hoase  at  Pemambaco.  One  piece  contains  24  yards ;  price  7|  cents  per 
yard,  sold  here  for  $4  per  piece. 

English  goods  fall  of  starch  and  many  grades  below  and  aboye  this  qnalityg  one  yard 
weight,  93^  grams ;  dnty  25  cents  per  ponnd  and  18  per  cent,  for  brokers  to  get  same 
throngh  the  cnstom-honse  at  Pemambnco.  One  piece  contains  24  yards,  price  |1.\2 
per  24  yards,  sold  here  for  |2.85  per  piece. 

English  goods  ftill  of  starch,  inferior  qnality  and  many  grades,  one  yard,  weight  61| 
grams ;  duty  25  cents  per  pound  and  18  per  cent,  for  brokers  to  get  same  through  the 
custom-house  at  Pernambnco.  One  piece  contains  24  yards ;  price  84  cents  per  piece, 
sold  here  for  $1.85  per  piece. 

These  goods  are  bought  here  for  cash  or  for  three  or  six  months'  credit.  Banket'a 
draft  reckoned  from  the  time  they  leave  the  factoneo. 
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RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

MXPOMT  BY  OONSUL  BBNSINQTOS. 
BXPLANATOBY  INTBODUCTION. 

To  prepare  an  accarate  and  complete  report  on  the  importation  of 
cotton  textiles  into  this  province  would  require  much  longer  time  than 
under  the  circumstances  I  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  employ^ 
as  one  of  the  customhouses  is  on  the  western  frontier^  a  distance  of  over 
450  miles  from  my  office,  and  with  present  mail  facilities  oommuuica- 
tions  by  post  would  be  accompanied  by  great  delay. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  requirements  of  the  cotton  manufaot- 
ares  of  the  United  States  can  be  met  within  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  by  a  Qomparison  of  the  latest  official  published  returns  of  the 
annual  revenue  receipts  for  the  three  dififerent  customhouses  in  the 
province  located  at  Bio  Grande,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Hmguayana. 

Having  obtained  the  importation  statistics  from  the  custom-house  of 
Bio  Grande  for  the  fiscal  year  1888,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  upon  which 
to  base  a  fair  estimate  of  the  entire  cotton  textile  importation  of  the 
province  by  comparison  as  before  stated,  thus  giving  the  best  obtain- 
able information  on  the  points  indicated  by  the  circular  idsued  from  the 
Department 

In  some  instanced,  however,  the  origin  of  goods  is  no  longer  kept  np^ 
and  many  arrive  here  manifested  as  foreign  goods  in  transit  This 
failure  to  show  origin  occurs  when  goods  are  reshipped  or  manifested 
as  local  cargo  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  this  and  other  points  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  an  immense  contraband  business  con- 
ducted over  the  southwestern  and  western  frontier,  which  still  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  notwithstanding  the  special  tariff  for  the  provincCi 
which  went  into  effect  March  15,  1889,  reducing  the  tariff  on  cotton 
textiles  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  rate  collected  in  the  custom  houses 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 

By  reason  of  the  contraband  business  the  exact  amount  of  cottons 
brought  into  the  province  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  average  con- 
samption  of  a  million  of  people,  the  estimated  population  of  the  prov- 
ince, would  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  probable  annual  importa- 
tion of  cotton  goods,  both  by  legitimate  and  illegitimate  methods. 

By  comparison,  as  before  stated,  of  the  annual  revenue  receipts,  for 
the  three  custom-houses,  I  estimate  importation  statistics  for  the  cus- 
tom-house of  Bio  Grande  to  show  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  legits 
imate  importations  of  the  provincti 
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IHPOBTS. 

The  following  table  bIiows  the  foreign  cotton  textiles  dispatched 
fix>m  the  costom-hoase  in  the  city  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sol  for  the  year 
1888: 


imported. 

Weisht. 

in  United 
Stftteagold. 

▲ftldM,adwktt0e 
imported. 

*Woigfat. 

OflleUlvalM 

In  United 
SMMfelA. 

BtowanMllni 

ft««M"r 

urafniay 

rVuioo 

XOogrami, 
a8l8 
18,050 

"•IS 

48,807 

18,118.60 
10,899.60 
11,649.08 
268.00 
40,168.00 

PMUMO 

OniAl  Britain.... 

TtlllF 

40.S 

$683.88 

108.680.08 

108L80 

ICottl  

OxMiBritAlB.... 

87,888 

801^808.88 

BtoMhed  And  inn 

mnalina: 
g«™my 

SS5arj«i;:::: 

QMttkfidftirfn.... 

Vitel 

80^868 

71.478.00 

0^040 
84:818 

PriBtodooitoiNit 

Qmnumf 

3e^iim 

United  Btotooim 

ia»6.oo 

66&00 

47.887.60 

l,8tt.60 

0^81188 
U006.6O 

8,187.80 
87,188.88 

Total 

68,818 

88,788.88 

WEIGHT  AND  QUALITT. 

The  weight  of  these  goods,  which  include  all  tiie  iaoported  ootton 
materials  in  the  SBarketei  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  wiM  add  that  the 
figures  show  a  large  part  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  to  a  oasoAl  ob> 
aewer  the  aationalttQr  of  the  origin  of  the  goods  could  not  be  told  by 
mere  appeanmeas ;  the  brand  must  be  seen  and  the  quality  examined 
elesely  to  teU  the  pfawe  of  raanuAwtnre. 

Thds  beiag  trne,  I  preeanie  every  well  informed  manuiheturer  in  the 
United  States  knows  enough  about  standard  British  cottons  to  judge 
weights  veiy  closely.  American  bleadied  muslins  and  sail  duck  or  can- 
vas is  in  very  high  fiivor  with  the  consumers  in  all  places  in  tJie  ptov- 
inee  where  they  have  been  introduced* 

MANNBE  OF  PUBOHAHB. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  purchase,  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  gen- 
erally received  by  the  importers  in  the  usual  commercial  way,  upon 
orders,  though  many  are  sent  here  by  foreign  exporters  on  consign- 
ment. As  to  time  and  terms  of  payment,  which  is  conceded  to  be  a 
strictly  private  business  of  the  importer,  I  am  unable  to  give  informa- 
tion. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  are  bought  upon  credit  for 
certain  periods  of  time,  varying  accordingly  as  the  agreement  is  made 
between  the  parties. 

nUTIBS  OHABCHBD. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tariff  on  the  classes  of  goods  referred 
to,  in  the  foregoing  table,  in  this  province,  under  the  special  schedulOi 
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together  with  the  per  cent  by  whidi  the  official  valuation  is  made  and 
Btorage  is  eetimated : 


Unit 


Ba^. 


Feroeat 

foroffi- 

otal'mlii- 

atioii,6t& 


Baw  and  Bmooth  or  pluahed,  for  towoting  . 


Pom— fc',  tortowling 

Baayy  ooiton  dotli,  raw  and  amooth  . 
\mo,  whito  BMolia,  ehaoked  Md  striped 


BMolia,  ehaoked  aad  striped  oottone: 

Oommed,  ordliutfy,  white  or  in  oolort.  proper  for  linings,  var* 

Blelwd  triepnrent  fur  pi—  and  ehnrte 

ITotepeeiiled,  smooth,  white 

CaloNd  or  stanped 

Not  speoilled,  worked,  damasked,  or  oheoked 

strfpfiTiv — "        "  -^ 


Kilogram 
...do  — 
...do.... 


.do...., 
..do.... 
.  do.... 
..do.... 
..dp.... 


Oenii. 

.15 
.15 
.10 


PmrcmL 

15 
15 
It 


15 
15 
12 

la 

15 


BXOHANOK  FLUCTUATIONS 

The  fbregoing  table  inclades  about  all  the  cottons  that  are  sold  in  the 
marltets  of  the  province  by  bale,  bolt,  or  piece,  and  the  daty  is  esti- 
masted  ot  an  exchange  basis  of  24{^  pence  gold  to  a  millreis,  paper* 

Sight-drafts  being  nearly  2  per  cent,  below  the  ninety-day  selling 
Talne  of  gold  in  London,  Paris,  or  Hamburg,  and  as  ninety-day  drafts 
are  about  26}  pence  to  the  millrSis  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  fluctuations  may  occur  in  a  short  time,  when  a  manipu- 
lation is  commenced  to  effiMt  a  rise  or  fall  of  exchange,  which  has  been 
frequently  done  in  this  country.  So,  I  have  concluded  that  a  lower  rate 
for  the  calculation  of  the  duty  would  be  the  most  reliable  under  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances. 

STOBAGX  AKB  OFFICIAL  TALUE& 

To  estimate  eforage  and  oficial  value  it  is  necessary  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method  of  calculation.  For  instance,  the  duty  on  certain 
brown,  er  unbleached,  cotton  is  15  cents  per  kilogram,  and  this  sum  is 
followed  hi  its  proper  column  by  16  per  cent  (called  in  the  Brazilian 
tariff  table  ^  rasfte'').  This  means  that  the  duty  of  16  cents  per  kilo- 
gram is  16  per  cent,  of  the  official  value  of  the  goods.  Whatever  per- 
centage follows  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  unit  indicated  in  the  table, 
then  the  duty  is  that  per  cent,  of  the  official  value  of  the  goods^  As 
storage  on  all  goods  entering  the  custom-houses  of  Brasil  must  be  paid 
for  at  least  one  month,  if  the  goods  do  not  remain  one  hour,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter af  istereet  to  the  exporter  to  know  something  of  st<»age  rates. 
Now,  under  tiie  tariff  regulations,  there  are  eleven  different  razdos,  rang- 
ing tnm  4  per  eeat  to  00  per  cent.,  but  as  I  only  have  to  deal  with 
two  in  this  reipork,  will  endeavor  to  show  the  full  force  of  the  regulations 
OS  storage,  cnp  armaeenagmiy  which  is  required  to  be  calculated  separately 
fir  each  mooth.  Uader  a  razio  of  12  per  cent,  the  storage  for  eaeh  month 
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not  exceedin)^  two  months  will  be  4.16  per  cent,  of  the  doty  charged ; 
for  each  month  not  exceeding  font  months,  8.32  per  cent.;  for  each 
month  not  exceeding  six  months,  12.48  per  cent.;  and  for  each  month 
exceeding  six  months,  16.64  per  cent,  of  the  duty  ;  so  under  a  duty  of 
20  cents  per  kilogram  the  storage  would  in  six  months  amount  to  99.84 
per  cent,  of  the  duty.  On  articles  paying  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  kilo- 
gram would  be  due  for  storage  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  the  sum  of  19.96 
cents  per  kilogram.  The  duty  on  articles  followed  by  15  per  centmzao 
pay  for  each  month  not  exceeding  two,  3.33  per  cent,  of  the  duty ;  for  each 
month  not  exceeding  four,  6.66  per  cent.;  for  each  month  not  exceed- 
ing six,  10  per  cent.,  and  for  each  month  over  six,  13.33  per  cent. 

By  calculation  it  will  be  found  that  the  storage  for  each  month  not 
to  exceed  two  equals  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  official  value  of  the  goods;  for 
each  month  not  exceeding  four,  1  per  cent,  of  official  value;  for  each 
month  not  exceeding  six,  1.5  per  cent,  of  official  value,  and  for  each 
month  exceeding  six,  2  per  cent,  of  official  value  of  the  goods.  Tbere 
are  some  minor  expenses  connected  directly  with  the  act  of  dispatching 
goods  from  the  custom-houses,  but  if  regulated  by  law  the  regulations 
are  not  generally  followed,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  information  on  that 
point. 

Lbbbeus  O.  Bennington, 

OoniuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bio  Grwnde  do  SiU,  Brazil,  July  29, 1889. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

REPORT  BY  Q0N8VL  WALTHALL,  OW  DSMMEAEA. 

A  oiroulfur  from  the  Department  of  State,  dated  May  27, 1889,  calls 
for  information  relative  to  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  consular 
district  (as  well  as  others),  in  reply  to  the  following  questionB: 

1.  Qaantity  and  kind  imported  per  anDamT 

2.  Weight  per  yard  T 

3.  How  porohased  f 

4.  Place  of  manafaotare  and  whence  imported  f 
6.  Datiee  charged  thereon  f 

(1)  No  definite  answer  can  be  made  to  the  first  query,  for  the  reason 
that  the  customhouse  records  include  ^Uinens  and  cottons''  under 
one  caption,  without  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  goods,  and 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  each  without  a 
close  and  minute  examination  of  the  original  invoices — a  task  which 
would  require  much  time  aud  labor,  even  if  the  officers  in  charge  of 
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those  papers  should  be  willing  to  sabmit  them  to  the  prolonged  exam- 
ination  that  would  be  necessary. 

Tfae*Minens  and  cottons  "imported  into  British  Qaiana  daring  the 
year  1888  amoanted  to  5,108  packages — a  package  of  cotton  goods  con- 
sisting of  from  10  to  25  pieces  of  40  to  50  yards  each.  The  value  of  the 
whole,  $009,703.85  Of  this  total,  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  4,861 
packages,  valued  at  $592,109.85,  and  the  Dnited  States  furnished  212 
packages,  valued  at  $16,051.28.  The  remaining  35  packages,  valued  at 
$1,542.72,  were  chiefly  from  the  British  West  Indies,  though  partly 
from  other  countries  and  colonies. 

(2)  The  weight  per  yard,  not  being  an  element  either  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  the  goods,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

(3)  The  goods  are  purchased  by  the  yard  in  pieces  of  40  to  50  yards 
each. 

(4)  The  British  goods  (cottons)  are  manufactured  in  Manchester  and 
other  places  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  imported  thence.  The  cot- 
ton goods  fix>m  the  United  States  are  generally  imported  from  New 
York  or  Baltimore.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  are  manu- 
factured chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  but  partly  in  Massachusetts. 

(5)  The  duty  on  all  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  7  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

W.  T,  Walthall, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Demeraraj  August  26, 1880. 


DUTCH  GUIANA. 

MMPORT  BT  QONSVL  BROWNS,  OF  PJMAMARTBa 

I  am  unable  to  state  the  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  in  this 
colony  per  annum,  as  no  separate  account  of  such  is  kept  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse  office  in  this  city. 

The  different  kinds  imported  are,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  known  under 
the  names :  Long-cloth,  croyden,  shirting,  unbleached  cotton,  twilight- 
cotton,  and  madapolanas. 

I  could  not  succeed  in  learning  the  weight  per  yard,  as  of  the  above- 
named  kinds  different  qualities  are  imported,  and  the  merchants  are 
not  inclined  to  give  such  minute  information. 

The  cotton  textiles  used  in  this  colony  are  shipped  at  the  ports  of 
Glasgow,  London,  and  Amsterdam,  and  are  manufactured  in  Manches^ 
ter  and  Liverpool. 

The  duties  charged  on  cotton  textiles  are :  10  per  oent.  of  the  amount 
of  Arat  cost-price  (packing,  insnranoei  commissioui  etc.,  not  included) 
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plas  20  per  cent;  for  instance,  first  oos^prioe  $2  +  20  per  cent,  s  $2.40; 
10  per  cent,  duties  =  24  cents. 

The  population  of  this  oolony  aaoants  to  67,000,  of  which  nine-tenths 
wear  cotton  elothes. 

Thomis  Bbownk, 

XTNITBD  BTATB0  OONBTTLATE,  OmwL 

Paramaribo^  Jul^  24, 1888. 


CHILI^ 


IQUIQUB. 

BBPOBT  BY  OOSrsm  MRBBIJJL 

Iraiiiediately  on  receipt  of  the  circular  of  May  27, 1889,  ceneendMg 
cotton  textiles,  I  at  once  took  steps  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  «t  the 
custom*hoaiie.  I  was  treated  rerj  oonrteoosly  and  refeired  ta  the  chief 
of  the  section  oo  statistics,  who  offered  me  his  hearty  co-operation  and 
proBMsed  to  give  me  the  information  required  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of 
official  business  should  permit  After  waiting  a  proper  time  I  reminded 
him  of  the  subject,  and  ou  thai  occasion  and  several  subsequent  ones 
I  was  put  off  with  plausible  excuses,  proffered  with  much  politeness  and 
apparent  regret  for  his  non-compliance  with  his  agreement. 

On  the  last  occasion  referred  to  he  expressed  his  regret  that  through 
inadvertence  the  r^sum^  of  statistics  of  importations  had  all  been  sent 
to  Santiago,  and  that  no  copies  had  been  preserved  on  file  at  the  custooi- 
house.  I  thanked  him  for  his  promise  to  have  his  subordinates  go  over 
the  work  again  and  extract  the  data  required  from  the  original  mani- 
fests. The  time  named  by  him  for  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the 
work  has  already  expired  more  than  fifteen  days  ago  and  I  have  given 
up  all  expectation  of  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  circular. 

J.  W.  MSRRIAM, 

Camtd. 

TJnitbd  States  Consulate, 

Iquiqu'cj  Ohilij  November  6, 1889. 

*8«a  fiMt  note  o&  next  psfo. 
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PERU.* 

CALL.AO. 

MtSPOST  ST  00S8UL  BSSNT, 

In  reply  to  the  Department's  circalar  of  the  27th  May  last,  regarding 
cotton  textiles,  I  beg  to  report  the  following : 
Imports  per  aunam  $67,815  of  all  kinds,  principally  fine. 
Weight  pelr  yard  from  2  to  3  ounces. 

Purchased  in  Germany  for  cash.    Places  of  manufacture,  Eogland 
and  Germany ;  very  little  from  the  United  States. 
Duties,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

H.  M.  Bbent, 

Consul. 

UMITBD  STATBS  CONBm.ATE, 

OoUoo,  Jul/g  12, 1839. 


REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 


BARRANQUILLA. 

BBPOET  BT  VIOE-OONSUL  WEELPLEY. 

On  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Department  circular  of  May  27, 
in  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  textiles,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
compile  the  accompanying  tabular  forms  from  the  custom-house  records 
1888. 

Table  No.  1  gives  names  of  the  ports  of  shipment  and  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  cotton  fabrics  in  kilograms  2,990,557. 

Table  No.  2  gives  the  tariff  classification,  with  the  exception  of  classes 
4, 11,  and  15,  there  being  but  a  small  item  in  the  two  former  and  none 

*  KoTK  BT  THB  Dbpartment.'— The  export  of  cottons  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Cliin  and  Peru  daring  the  year  1888  were  as  foUows : 


Detezfptlon. 


ChilL 


TtrdB. 


Value. 


Pern. 


Tttda. 


Value. 


Pfeee  (ooda,  nnbleaohed . 
Pieee  (coodii,  Ueaohed . 


Allfl 


PiMe  cooda,  printed  and  dyed. 


16, 542, 800 
20, 477, 400 
24^913,500 


$840,866 

1,006.294 

1.408,206 

629,826 


8,697,900 
11.880,200 
20,15^800 


$387,782 

615, 276 

1,048,492 

250^038 


ToUl. 


4,006^198    ^810,588 


D^feedbyTIjOn^  IC 
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in  the  latter.  These  omissioDB,  principally  mining  fuse  (No.  4),  will  a& 
coant  for  the  difference  of  397  kilograms  between  the  tables  Nos.  1  and 
2.  The  limited  space  devoted  to  this  report  mnst  exclnde  the  mentioa 
of  all  and  every  article  in  the  respective  classes.  The  duty  paid  per 
kilogram  on  gross  weight  of  packages  is  the  national  tariff;  the  ad- 
ditional 25  per  cent,  is  the  provincial. 

Table  No.  3  comprises  the  data  famished  by  the  principal  importers 
of  white  goods  and  prints.  Without  making  a  fall  and  complete  list  of 
all  the  fancy  names  in  use,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  an  average 
variety  in  grade  and  quality.  The  names  or  brands  are  placed  upon 
the  goods  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser  when  ordering, or  stencil  plates 
are  furnished  by  desire  of  the  purchaser  importing  them.  The  same 
class  that  one  house  may  be  selling  as  ^^Bosa  Blanca"  or  '^Colombi- 
ana,"  may  be  ^^Elephante"  or  ^<  La  Lola"  with  another. 

In  prints,  purple  tints  prevail,  30  yards  to  the  piece  the  general  rale. 

The  retail  trader  buys  by  the  piece,  but  sells  by  the  ^-varra;"  the 
*<  varra  "  varies  according  to  the  distance  fcom  the  coast  towns. 

In  remote,  sparsely  settled  districts  it  often  shrinks  to  28  inches,  but 
30  and  32  inches  are  the  ordinary  retail  measurements. 

8.  M.  Whklplbt, 

Vice-€an8uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

BarranquillOj  Augu$i  7,  1888. 


(1)  Cotton  foMoo  Iwporficl  ki  1888. 
[Beoord  of  BamaqiiillA  oottom-lHiiiad.] 


Whenoe  imported. 

Whenoe  imported. 

Antwerp  

KUogramt. 
^1.539 

690 

8,874 

218 

1S»»48 

148 

8^846 

Hambonr 

KUogramt. 

140,106 

11,339 

727 

509.148 

188^477 

163 

1.806^806 

Iffarseillee     

Kihgrmmt. 
2,»43 

80,217 
64,578 
91.7ttl 

ia;549 

Belfaat    

Havre 

New  York 

SftTAno  ........... 

Paris 

Bremen  ............ 

Liverpool 

SouthMopton 

SanKaxaue 

Ttotel 

BiiroelonA  .,.,,*. ... 

London  ......... 

ConMXM 

MaUtm   

Cadis 

^990, 857 

Colon 
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Whenoe  imported. 

Candle  wick, 

fifth  class. 

10  cents. 

Lamp  wick, 

sixth  class, 

20oeiita. 

Thread. 

eighth  class, 

40  cents. 

White 

cottons, 

ninth  class. 

50  cents. 

Colored 

cotton  prints. 

tenth  cImss, 

60  cents. 

Antwerp. •••>-•-•••••-•«  >••••• 

KOogrttmi. 

KOogrami 

Kilogrttmt. 
242 

KiiogratM. 

SDjfaCt           .• 

800 

205 

BiTrdesnx  »«ir«»i'.»i-..T-»««r 

387 

Bremen  .•.•••...••••.....••.>. 

2,516 

1.000 

1.274 

CnrsMMk  •■•■■■•>•>■■■•■■•••■>• 

7,888 

7.000 
148 

CsduTT... —. 

Colon 

1,760 
60,000 
4.000 

1.000 

HSmbnC    ...***r,.*r, tr- 

1,878 

6,280 
431 

51,881 

8.534 

R%TMM  ..........■■■.......■•. 

118 

LiTerpool ••.— 

291 
780 

724 
867 

14.888 
904 

870,506 
100,000 

884,606 

London — ... 

81,964 

MSISCB ..rrT.rrrr,r,r- 

163 

MsacLester '. 

846 

1.170 
S31 
856 
006 

86.410 

78 

220 

1.738 

8,673 

838 

074.412 

800,427 

MAfMllllW........ ..,,.....,.., 

%m 

New  York 

205 

600 

19.940 

.46,000 

1.160 

231 

Psris 

18,793 
40,030 
4. 100 

RsnNMftlm 

168 

Total 

2,171 

6.868 

68.218 

1.470,457 

1,246,914 

Handkei^ 
chiefii, 
BhAwla, 

twelfth  chm, 
80  cents. 

Hosiery, 

corsets, 

leady-made 

thirteenth 

class, 
90  cents. 

Braid  and 

twist. 

batting,  etc. 

fonrteentti 

cUiss,6l. 

TotaL 

Antwerp 

KHojframi. 

KHograrm. 
'^  1.297 

KUogranu. 

1.539 
695 

Belfast  r. 

Bordes  ax...... •>••.......•>•.. .............. 

178 
870 

75 
714 
218 
540 

690 

Bremeii  .......................  k ............. . 

6,874 
218 

Bwcelonft ^,-^--,,,,,,,..-„,,,,^,. 

CarseoK 

606 

16,948 
143 

CsdisTT. 

ColOD 

.,,,, 

606 
16,662 
4,012 

8.846 

Hsmb-3TK... 

18,826 
362 
614 

16,307 
8.445 

84 

140. 106 
11.839 

727 

HsTie... 

HsTsn» 

LiveZTMiol. ............................. ...... 

12,026 
1.068 

599.148 

138,477 

168 

umSn?!::::::::::::::::::;:::;;;::::::;:::; 

HUlsn 

88.056 
146 
1.464 
1,688 
1.451 
8.064 

16.516 
366 
86.222 
18,028 
657 
7,129 

1,866,866 

MarseiUee 

8,943 
89,277 
64,106 
91.711 

New  York 

78* 

Piris 

%nNsnirtt 

16,549 

Total 

80.816 

116.064 

162 

2,990.160 

Total  dutiei  paid. 


Fifth 
Sixth  class 
Eiffhth 
Kioth 
TsBth 


•$542.75 

1,340.77 

34,104.80 

919, 035. 65 

035. 185. 50 


Twelfth  class 80.816.00 

Thirteenth  class 143.322.00 

Fonrteenth  class 162.00 


Aggregate 2,114,809.41 


•  The  Colombian  dollar  (pasos)  m  68  oents  American. 
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B.  Whence  imported.* 


Artioles. 

Amberes. 

Belfast. 

Bmd. 
furd. 

Bremen. 

Daudee. 

Glasgow. 

Ham. 
burjc. 

London. 

White  nbirtiDg.... 
CreiriletftB ......... . 

8.147 

87.630 

43 

Drill    

3,342 

20f 

7,953 

BlaA  shirtinff 

Bometttic  «hirtiiig. . 
Checks 

11 

fi.163 

Munlins 

*• 

290 

737 

Printa 

56 

697 

83 

Shirts    

1.436 

10,835 

UndenhirU 

1.620 
421 

Drawers  ........... 

16 

16 

Tape     

Stockinjcs. 

Handkerchiefs  .... 

477 

826 

963 

676 

8.112 

855 

Shawls 

224 

605 

Ponohos  ........... 

Towels  ...r........ 

Braid 

Prints 

Dresses... •*.. 

Totals 

7,560 

805 

8.484 

4,781 

87(530 

2.709 

14.874 

80.645 

C.  Where  hanupactubed.* 


Articles. 

Liver. 
POOL 

Manches- 
ter. 

Milan. 

New 
York. 

- 
Falsely. 

Paris. 

Totals. 

giMns. 

White  shirtinff 

817. 949 

7,894 

89,736 

1,725 

1.242 

777 

1.748 

851 

16.396 

144,501 

628 

8,919 

194 

110 

8.231 

8.039 

3,172 

593 

406 

00 

297 

258.626 

&466 

89,870 

18,710 

1.848 

948 

18,240 

1.878 

17.147 

157.469 

8.404 

5.068 

414 

110 

6.635 

13.865 

6,015 

593 

406 

90 

1,842 

•^5 

Cregiletas 

Domestlo  ....••.... 

184 

.50 

I>rill 

188 

852 

.75 

Bine  shirtinff ...... 

.75 

Domestic  sh&ting.. 
Checks    ........... 

161 

■^ 

Hnsllns 

1.10 

Printo 

.75 

Shirts 

.75 

Undenhirts 

78 

LIO 

Drawers 

^-S 

L58 

Tape  ...•.•■...«... 

00 

Stockings 

LIO 

Handkerchiefs 

156 

786 

LOO 

Shawls 

1.885 

.75 

Ponchos.... ....... 

8.488 

LOO 

Towels 

LOO 

Braid 

LOO 

Prints 

LOO 

Dresses 

304 

614 

LOO 

TotaU 

2.180 

452,498 

183 

1,258 

156 

6.620 

664,483 

*  There  are  some  omissions  in  the  details  in  tables  B  and  C.  but  the  toftaU  arc 
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PANAMA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSTTL-QENERAL  ADAM80N, 

My  report  opon  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  district,  which  is 
called  for  in  circnlar  instruction  of  May  27, 1889,  has  been  delayed  in 
the  hope  that  some  information  of  possible  value  might  be  obtained, 
Thus  far^  however,  my  earnest  efforts  have  failed  to  procure  any  im- 
portant information. 

IMFOBTS. 

The  local  government  does  not  keep  records  to  show  the  quantity, 
kind,  or  value  of  the  textile  fabrics  or  other  goods  imported  here, 
this  being  a  free  port  The  merchants  who  might  be  expected  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  imports  do  not  show  any  willing- 
ness to  mention  an  estimate.  This  may  be  explained  thus :  During  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  canal  enterprise,  the  imports  were  large,  prob- 
ably much  larger  than  the  Gh)vemment  officials  supposed.  The  com- 
mercial tax  was  enormously  high,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  in- 
creased had  it  been  known  how  large  the  importing  business  really 
was.  The  merchants  have,  therefore,  always  been  reticent  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  imports. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  textiles  imported 
here  from  all  countries,  during  1888,  approached  nearly  $1,000,000,  and 
I  doubt  its  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  that  sum  in  1889. 

In  itet,  there  is  such  a  stagnation  in  business  here,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Canal  Company,  and  such  an  excess  of  supply  over  the  de- 
mand, that  imports  must  almost  entirely  cease  for  some  time. 

KINDS  IMPORTED. 

The  kinds  of  cotton  textiles  imported  here  are  principally  bleached 
and  unbleached  shirtings  and  sheetings,  printed  calicoes,  and  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  colored  drillings,  denims,  and  various  goods  for  men's 
wear,  and  tiiat  light  class  of  goods  for  women's  use  which  is  known  to 
the  dry-goods  trade  in  the  United  States  as  ^'  white  goods,"  and  which 
embraces  cambric,  muslins,  lawns,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  textiles 
imported  consists  of  bleached  and  unbleached  shirtings  and  sheet- 
ings and  fancy  prints. 

As  to  the  weight  per  yard,  it  would  be  no  guide  to  American  manu- 
facturers to  state  weights,  for  the  goods  intended  for  the  local  trade 
are  chiefly  of  inferior  cloth,  heavily  weighted  with  starch,  clay,  and 
other  substances  used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  trade  may  demand.  All 
the  cotton  goods  imported  for  local  consumption  are  weighted  with  for- 
eif(n  substances,  because  it  gives  them  a  seeming  body,  and  as  there  are 
DO  customs  duties  on  goods  brought  to  this  Isthmus  the  cost  is  not  in- 
creased to  the  dealer.  Bat  Panama  sells  goods,  to  the  ports  of  the 
pepartmentof  Cauca^wbicb  ^wbrf^c^  the \v^hole west  cga^i^tof  ^c^ipto.^^ 
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south  of  tbe  department  of  Panama,  and  in  those  ports  duties  are  col- 
lected and  are  charged  on  the  weight.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Panama  merchant  orders  the  goods  for  his  trade  with 
Gauca  to  be  made  of  light  weight,  and  a  light  starching  gives  the 
requisite  finish  without  the  weight  given  by  other  processes  of  load- 
ing. 

I  have  examined  prints  weighing  2  ounces  per  yard  and  others  of 
similar  cloth  weighing  1^  ounces  to  the  yard,  so  that  stating  the  weight 
gives  no  indication  of  the  quality.  The  buyers  here,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Spanish  America,  are  not  judges  of  quality,  aod  their  past  ex- 
perience with  poor  goods  does  not  teach  them  the  greater  cheapness  of 
a  good  article  even  at  a  higher  nominal  price. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Cotton  goods  are  generally  purchased  on  a  credit  of  six  months,  for 
which  a  commission  is  paid  to  the  Manchester  agent  of  3  per  cent.,  niMt 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  account  current  not  paid  at  matu- 
rity. 

WHERE  MANUFACTURED. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  goods  sold  in  Panama  are  imported 
from  England,  being  manufactured  at  Manchester. 

A  fair  trade  was  growing  up  in  American  cotton  fabrics,  but  advanc> 
ing  prices  there,  higher  rate  of  exchange  here,  and  other  causes  here- 
inbefore mentioned  have  nearly  closed  this  maiket  against  American 
goods. 

DUTIES. 

There  are  no  import  duties  levied  at  the  ports  of  this  isthmus,  and  as 
to  the  duties  in  other  ports  of  the  Bepublic,  the  consuls  at  the  duty 
ports  will  report. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  buyers  are  also  very  conservative  about  changing  styles  of  goods 
and  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  trade,  consequently  they  adhere  for  a  long 
time  to  accustomed  articles  or  styles  and  resist  advance  in  price.  When, 
therefore,  cotton  rises  in  price  or  the  currency  depreciates  in  exchange 
value,  the  dealer  can  not  put  up  his  prices,  but  in  sending  a  fresh  order 
he  directs  his  Manchester  commission  merchant  to  send  the  same  pat- 
tern put  up  in  the  old  way  but  with  one  or  two  threads  less  in  the  square 
inch  or  a  trifle  jess  in  width,  and  consequently  at  a  rate  that  enables 
him  to  appear  to  sell  the  same  goods  at  the  old  price. 

Importers  here  say  that  American  manufacturers  will  not  do  these 
things ;  that  they  will  not  cut  the  prices  to  the  lengths  they  may  de- 
mand, and  that  they  will  not  pack  as  the  trade  of  various  sections  may 
require*  ^  , 
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It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  remark  that  local  dealers  who  are 
good  jadges  freely  admit  the  superiority  of  American  cotton  goods  and 
even  the  greater  cheapness  of  certain  kinds  when  quality  is  considered. 
For  instance,  two  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  told  me  they  had  sent 
samples  of  the  best  pink  and  purple  Merrimac  prints  to  Manchester, 
England,  and  that  they  could  not  have  them  duplicated  there  at  the 
American  price. 

But  this  market  does  not  require  many  goods  of  such  superior  quality, 
and  in  the  inferior  grades  Manchester  can  undersell  the  United  States. 
This  may  partly  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  lower  grades  of  cotton  are 
used  there  and  partly  to  the  other  fact  that  American  manufacturers 
are  not  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  ^^  weighting  "  goods. 

If  our  manufacturers  seriously  wish  to  build  up  trade  with  Spanish 
America,  they  should  come  in  person  and  see  exactly  what  these  coun- 
tries demand.  The  writer  of  this  was  bred  to  the  dry-goods  business, 
and  can  assure  his  countrymen  that  they  can  learn  very  many  useful 
points  by  personal  observation  which  they  would  fail  to  obtain  even 
though  they  should  read  a  thousand  pages  of  consular  reports  on  the 
subject  of  cotton  goods,  and  those  things  are  what  they  should  know 
in  order  to  compete  for  foreign  business. 

Thomas  Adamson, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-Qbnbral, 

Panama^  July  13, 1889. 


VENEZUELA. 
LA  GUAYRA. 

MSFOBT  BT  001S8VL  BIRD. 
KHO)  IMPOBTED. 

Owing  to  the  fiict  that  no  digested  records  of  imports  into  Venezuela 
are  obtainable,  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  approximately  state  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported.  Even  though  a  customs  officer  should  be 
employed  to  collate  the  statistics,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  imports  of  cotton  goods  fh)m  linen  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  hence 
any  figures  he  might  offer  would  be  unsatisfactory.  All  the  staple  cot- 
ton goods  in  fair  quantities  are  imported  into  Venezuela. 

WEIGHT. 

The  weight  of  all  classes  of  imported  cotton  goods  is  so  variable  ac- 
cording to  kind  and  quantity  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  furnish 
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any  figures ;  all  kinds  and  qualities,  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest, 
are  imported. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Goods  are  pnrcliased  by  order  from  samples  on  six  months'  credit^ 
with  interest  added. 

PLACE  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

The  great  bulk  of  staple  cotton  goods  imported  here  is  mannfactured 
in  England  and  shipped  from  Liverpool  and  Southampton.  Many  of 
the  finer  fabrics  are  made  in  France  and  are  imported  from  Havre  and 
St.  Nazaire.  The  cheaper  light-weight  staple  goods  come  from  Grer- 
many  through  the  port  of  Hamburg.  About  all  the  ducks,  drills, 
denims,  and  first-class  heavy-weight  white  goods  come  from  the  United 
States  and  all  are  imported  from  New  York.  The  English  and  French 
]irints  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States  in  delicacy  and 
variety  of  figure  and  color,  and  hence  those  countries  import  quite  all 
of  that  class  of  goods. 

DUTIES. 

Duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  v^eight  of  packages,  and  an  additional 
tax  of  12^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  duty  collected  is  levied  for  inter- 
nal revenue.  These  duties  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  goods,  as 
follows : 

Canvas,  duck,  twine,  furniture  cloths  and  sails  pay  $6.63  per  100 
pounds. 

Brown  cottons,  unbleached  osnaburgs,  and  domestic  and  regatta 
stripes  pay  $10.06  per  100  pounds. 

Unbleached  drilling,  ginghams,  bleached  shirting,  sheeting,  and  hoi- 
lands  pay  $22.12  per  100  pounds. 

Knit  underwear,  socks,  and  stockings,  bombazine,  table-covers,  bed- 
spreads, damask,  fustians,  t^ble-cloths,  nainsook,  towels,  doylies,  hand- 
kerchiefs, percales,  piques,  poplins,  and  calicoes,  pay  $44.23  per  100 
pounds. 

Shirts,  zephyr,  gauze,  curtains,  corsets,  shawls,  gloves,  grenadines, 
lawns,  garters,  insertions,  laces,  fringes,  velveteen,  muslins,  organdies, 
and  tarletans  pay  $88.46  per  100  pounds. 

Beady-made  clothing  of  all  kinds  pays  $176.92  per  100  pounds. 

WiNFXELD  S.  Bird, 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Gtuiyruj  June  24, 1889. 
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PUERTO  CABELLO. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  DE  BLANO. 


QUANTITY  AND  KIND  IMPORTED  PER  ANNUM. 

There  are  no  official  data  coDcerriing  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  imported  into  Veneznela. 

In  the  statistics  which  are  published  yearly  by  the  minister  of  finance 
at  Caracas  the  total  amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports  at  each 
custom-house  of  the  Republic  is  given,  but  no  details  as  to  the  kinds  of 
goods  imported  or  their  quantity  are  furnished. 

The  last  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1889,  states  that  the  total  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Puerto 
CabeUo  on  imports  during  that  yearamounted  to  11,844,721.46  bolivares 
($2,277,831.04  American  gold),  but  it  gives  no  information  with  respect 
to  the  value  or  kinds  of  goods  upon  which  these  duties  were  levied. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  principal  merchants  at  this  port  have  assured  me, 
that  the  duties  on  imported  merchandise  in  Venezuela  average  54  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  price,  we  may  calculate  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
at  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  year  above  stated  at  about  $4,218,205.62 
(American  gold),  but  there  is  still  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  each  kind  of  goods  composing  this  aggregate. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics.with  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  this  consular  district,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  private  sources ;  and,  as  the  importing  business  in  that  class 
of  goods  at  this  port  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  five  leading 
houses,  who  have  very  courteously  given  me  all  the  information  I  asked 
of  them,  I  am  enabled  to  state  approximately  the  quantity  and  accurately 
the  kinds  imported. 

The  total  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  consular  dis- 
trict yearly  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000  (American  gold),  distributed  as 
follows:  From  Great  Britain,  $1,200,000;  Germany,  $600,000;  Prance, 
1400,000 ;  United  States,  $300,000. 

The  following  list  shows  the  kinds  of  goods  imported  and  the  class 
of  the  tariff  to  which  they  belong: 

LUt  of  cotton  §ood9  imported  into  this  dUtrict, 


Articles. 


Class. 


Articles. 


Class. 


Undershirts,  white,  hrovD>  colored 

LiKtadoft,  striped  and  checked 

Stockings  and  socks,  white,  brown,  colored 

Shirts,  white,  colored 

R^-zaUam  striped 

Collars,  white,  colored 

Cuffs,  white,  colore<l 

Gray  ■faeetings 

Whit«ilnlls 

rrinud  drills 

I*Tinteddack 

I'aoes, white, colf»r«il 


6 
5 
6 
7 
5 
8 
8 
5 
5 

6| 
.•4 
7  I 


Victoria  lawn,  white 

White  BhirtingB 

Maalins,  white,  colored 

Dnok.gray 

Towels 

Nets 

Dowlan,  whit-e 

Print**,  lane V 

BlankeU,  white,  colored 

Dimity,  white  and  colored  . 

UinbrellaH 

Curtain-nets,  white,  colored . 
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The  two  articles  roost  largely  imported  into  this  coDsnlar  district  are 
prints  (Zarazas,  duty  sixth  class)  and  white  shirtings  (Madapollam,  dnty 
fifth  class). 

Prints,  26  to  30  inches  wide,  are  imported  almost  exclusively  from 
England  (Manchester)  at  a  price  which  varies  from  If  to  4iL  (3^  to  8 
cents)  per  yard.  The  most  salable  are  those  which  do  not  cost  over  2^ 
to  Sd.  (5  to  6  cents).  Pink,  and  especially  *<  purple  pad,"  are  the  favorite 
colors,  although  ^^  fancy  styles  "  are  likewise  largely  solcJU 
'  Some  houses  here  have  tried  to  introduce  American  prints,  but  the 
experiment  has  not  proved  successful,  either  because  they  are  not  of 
the  width  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed,  having  24  to  25  inches  in- 
stead of  26  to  30,  as  the  English  prints,  or  because,  considering  this 
shorter  width,  they  are  dearer.  Besides,  the  designs  or  patterns  are  too 
sober  for  the  tastes  of  the  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  bright 
colors  and  great  variety  of  styles  of  the  English  and  French  prints. 

White  shirtings.— This  article  is  mainly,  almost  exclusively,  imported 
flrom  England.  The  kinds  which  sell  most  in  this  port  and  the  adjacent 
country,  are :  Madapollams,  31  to  37  inches,  IJ  to  2id.  per  yard;  Savajes 
28  to  32  inches,  2  to  2^d.  per  yard. 

Domestics  and  drills. — These  goods  are  imported  largely  from  the 
United  States,  and  some  also  from  England;  but  the  preference  is  given 
to  the  United  States  because,  as  one  of  the  largestimporters  said  to  me^ 
*^  people  are  confident  of  getting  always  the  same  honest  quality."  The 
following  kinds  are  those  which  are  chiefly  imported : 

Gray  or  brown  sheetings,  gray  or  brown  drills,  printed  cotton  duck, 
printed  cotton  drills,  duty  fifth  class ;  gray  duck,  44  inches,  Nos.  5  and 
6,  Stark  mills  gray  duck,  28  to  30,  duty  fourth  class;  blue  stripes,  27 
inches,  at  4j^  to  6  cents  per  yard,  duty  fifth  class. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  gray  or  brown  sheetings  those  which  are 
chiefly  imported  into  this  district  are :  Massachusetts  C,  27  to  28  inches, 
at  4 cents;  P,  26  to  27  inches,  at  3|  cents;  J,  27  to  28  inches,  at  4| 
cents. 

Of  the  gray  or  brown  drills,  Massachusetts  D  1^,  27  to  28  inches,  at  6 
cents ;  Appleton,  29  to  30  inches,  at  6}  cents. 

And  of  the  printed  ducks  and  drills,  Bedford  A,  24  to  25  inches,  at  6^ 
cents;  thistle  duck  A,  27  to  28 inches,  at  12^  cents;  drills B  FD,  25  to 
26  inches,  at6|  cents ;  duck  B  B,  26  to  27  inches,  at  11^  cents. 

Blue  stripes  or  regattas  are  also  imported  from  England,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  from  the  United  States. 

Gotten  blankets  (duty  fifth  class)  white,  colored,  and  striped,  52  by  72 
inches  and  54  by  76  inches,  are  also  imported  here  from  the  United  States 
at  prices  varying  from  65  to  85  cents  per  blanket;  but  a  larger  imix»rta- 
tion  of  different  qualities  and  descriptions  is  made  from  England  and 
Germany. 

Cotton  colored  handkerchiefs,  duty  sixth  class,  of  varied  descriptions 
are  largely  imported  from  Great  Britain,  principally  from  frl^Q^y  at 
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7  pence  to  4  Rhillings  per  dozen,  and  from  Germany,  (called  '^  Madras,'' 
and  ^^Pignas")  at  4  to  5  marks  per  dozen. 

Cotton  stockings  and  socks,  dnty  sixth  class,  are  brought  largely  from 
England  and  from  Germany.  Those  made  of  fil  d'Ecosse  thread  pay  a 
higher  daty,  viz,  seventh  class. 

Sewing  thread,  duty  Hfth  class,  is  an  .article  considerably  imported 
into  this  district  (it  comes  almost  ezclnsively  from  Glasgow),  viz,  white 
sewings  on  reels  6-cord  at  200  yards.  No.  30, 40, 50,  60,  at  10«.  6d.  No. 
8,  at  lU.  2d. 

White  cotton  balls.  No.  60  to  150,  at  llf  A    No.  30  to  120,  at  lOJd. 

Cotton  nndershirts,  white  and  striped,  dnty  sixth  class,  are  imported 
from  England,  at  6  to  14  shillings  per  dozen.  Germany,  at  8  to  15 
marks  per  dozen.    Spain  at  7}  to  14  pesetas  per  dozen. 

The  middling  qualities  are  those  which  are  in  demand ;  colored  and 
striped  do  not  sell  as  well. 

WEIGHT  PER  YARD. 

All  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  weight  per  yard  of  the  different  cot- 
ton textiles  imported  into  this  district  have  failed  to  elicit  a  satisfac- 
tory reply. 

The  commerce  of  Puerto  Gabello  takes  no  special  notice  of  the  weight 
except  as  it  affects  the  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid.  In  that  respect 
all  the  firms  I  have  consulted  agree  that  American  goods  generally 
weigh  more  than  European  goods.  ^*  The  prints  are  too  heavy  and  too 
good  for  this  market ; "  "On  all  white  goods  the  United  States  pay 
higher  duty  than  English  goods, "  are  the  answers  which  I  have  obtain- 
ed on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  cotton  goods  estimates  the  duty  on 
English  prints  at  40  per  cent.;  on  American,  at  60  to  70  per  cent. ;  on 
drills^  the  duty  on  American  is  40  per  cent.;  on  English,  not  quite  34 
percent. 

The  same  informant  tells  me  that  samples  of  American  white  goods 
have  been  sent  to  England,  where  they  are  made  lighter  to  suit  this 
market. 

HOW  PUROHASSD. 

Purchases  are  made  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  on  terms  of 
credit  ranging  from  three  up  to  nine  months ;  but  the  most  usual  is  six 
months,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  invoice.  These  credits  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  usual  commission  to  agents  for  purchasing  is  2^  per  cent.,  and 
the  buyer  gets  all  discounts  allowed  to  agents  by  the  manufacturers. 

These  discounts,  on  cotton  textiles,  are :  In  England,  1^  to  5  percent.^ 
in  France,  2^  to  6  per  cent.;  in  Germany,  2  to  6  per  cent. 
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DITTIES  CHABGED  THEREON. 

Duties  in  Venezuela  are  entirely  specific,  and  are  levied  on  the  gross 
weight  of  packages. 

All  foreign  merchandise  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  on  which  daties 
are  collected  as  follows : 


Claaa. 

Doty  per 
kilogram. 

CkM. 

Duty  per 
kikignm. 

Fiwt 

BoHvart. 
Free.      , 
.10  1 
.25 
.75 
1.25 

Sixth 

BciUan. 

2.50 

Seventh  

5.00 

'Ihird        

Eighth 

10.00 

Fourth    

Ninth 

20.00 

Fifth 

The  above  duties  are  collected  by  the  ^'adnana  maritima";  the  im- 
porter has  to  pay,  besides,  12jt  per  cent,  of  the  amount  thereof  to  the 
"  adnana  terrestre." 

The  duties  are  payable  in  cash;  but  the  importer  may  obtain  sis 
months'  credit  by  furnishing  his  bond,  with  two  sureties,  approved  by 
the  administrator  of  the  custom-house.  In  that  case  he  pays  1  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  amount  of  his  bond  for  each  month  of  credit. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  testimony  of  all  the  importers  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed (none  of  whom  are  Americans,  but  nearly  all  Germans)  two 
facts  may  be  considered  as  established : 

(1)  That  American  cotton  textiles  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
fabrics  which  are  introduced  into  this  consular  district  from  Europe, 
chiefly  from  England  and  Germany. 

(2)  That  the  present  tariff  of  Venezuela  on  gross  weight  discrimi- 
nates against  American  textiles,  which,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality,  are  much  heavier  than  the  English  and  German  goods. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  manufacturers  And  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  two  following  courses: 

(1)  To  change  their  methods,  and  make  the  same  class  of  inferior 
goods  as  are  imported  from  Germany  and'England;  or — 

(2)  Discarding  immediate  profit,  and  looking  to  future  and  lasting 
results,  persevere  in  their  honorable  course  in  the  full  confidence  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  will  win  in  the  long  run. 

Charles  Be  Blano, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  Cabcllo,  August  14,  1889. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

ANTIGUA. 
REPORT  BT  CONSUL  JACKSOIf. 

Upon  the  matter  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  the  consular  district 
of  Antigaa  I  have  to  report  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  statistics  at  the 
CQStom- house,  the  correct  number  of  yards  can  not  be  ascertained. 

All  imports  of  cotton  goods  are  placed  under  the  head  of  "  cottons, 
woolens,  and  linens,"  and  no  separate  values  are  rendered.  The  whole 
amount  of  invoiced  value  of  imports  of  fabrics,  excepting  silks,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31, 1S8S,  was  $90,408.48;  of  this  amount  it  is  es- 
timated fully  75  per  cent  may  be  credited  to  imports  of  cotton  fabrics, 
mostly  confined  to  calicoes,  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  for  th^ 
above  period  amounted  to  $1,248.66  only. 

These  goods  were  confined  to  ducks  and  denims,  and  were  purchased 
much  cheaper  there  than  they  could  be  purchased  for  in  Manchester,  and 
the  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  United  States  in  consequence. 

AH  cotton  goods  imported  come  from  Manchester,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  and  pay  a  duty  upon  entry  of  6J  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Three  months'  time  is  generally  given  from  Manchester,  or  5  percent. 
olSr  for  cash,  while  goods  from  the  United  States  come  through  general 
commission  houses  which  give  thirty  to  sixty  days'  time. 

In  order  to  present  a  fair  and  suggestive  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
trade  in  cotton  goods  in  Antigua,  I  submit  a  list  of  samples,  obtained 
from  one  of  Antigua's  merchants,  which  I  had  analyzed  by  the  Govern- 
ment analyst  there,  and  which  covers  the  merchant's  importations  for 
the  year  1888,  and  which  is  estimated  to  cover  one-eighth  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  that  line  in  Antigua  for  that  year. 

Chester  E.  Jackson, 

Consul, 

HOLLBY,  N.  Y.,  September  18, 1889. 


WHITE  COTTONS  (SHIBTIKG8  OB  BLEACHED). 


Price  per 

Weight 

Percent- 
age of 
dreaaing. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

yard  at 

Widlih. 

Weight 

of  drejih- 

yarda  im- 

•ample. 

naoallM}- 
lory. 

oflyaitL 

ing  in  1 
yard. 

p«ined 
1888. 

Cfmtt. 

Inehe9. 

Qraifu. 

arains. 

1 

3 

281 

872 

163 

18.7 

64,321 

2 

i 

33 

1.038 

77 

7.4 

29,328 

8 

♦ 

2^ 

1.260 

213 

16.0 

63, 372 

4 

6 

32 

1,453 

210 

14.5 

43,656 

S 

8 

25 

771 

270 

34.0 

14,368 

by  Google 
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PRINTS  (CAUCOES). 


Xo.  of 

muDple. 

Price  por 

ywtl  of 

nianufao- 

lory. 

Width. 

Weight 
on  yard. 

Xaof 
yards  im- 
ported 
11888. 

0 

7 
8 
8a 

Cents. 

II 

29* 

2fl} 
28| 
2^ 

Oraint. 
1.003 
1,107 
1,430 
1,208 

OrttitiM. 

240 

456 

28 

519 

22.0 

39.1 

2.0 

43.2 

11, 3» 

12,689 

2,436 

108,564 

BROWN  COTTONS  (LIKE  UNBLEACHED). 


9 

H 

^ 

1.625 

640 

39.4 

54,782 

10 

5 

2.671 

088 

87.0 

7.876 

11 

3 

23 

i,541 

772 

50.1 

48,672 

12 

4 

28 

1.958 

662 

33.8 

14,796 

18 

3 

38 

1.350 

499 

37.0 

11,628 

a  Weight  of  cloth  taken  after  drying  at  217>  Fah. 


GOVBRNMKNT  LABORATORY, 

AnHgua,  West  Indies,  August  17, 1889. 


Francis  Watts,  F.  C.  8., 

Government  Analysi, 


ANQUILLA. 


MEPORT  BY  C0N8VLAR  AGENT  RET. 


It  seems  impossible,  even  after  a  careful  examinatioD,  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  quantity,  expressed  in  yards,  of  the  cotton  goods 
imported  into  this  island,  for  the  reason  that  almost  every  boat  and 
sloop  trading  to  the  neighboring  islands  brings  back  (gfoods  boaght  by 
the  crew  for  the  use  of  their  friends  or  family,  and  when  entered  their 
values  alone  are  given.  Exact  figures  being  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  must  depend  for  information  on  the  subject  on  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation as  may  be  made  in  the  circumstances. 

All  cotton  fabrics  imported  here  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  ul- 
timo, with  exception  of  a  small  parcel  of  blue  and  of  white  ducks,  of  the 
value  of  $250,  from  the  United  States  via  St  Thomas,  were  manufact- 
ured in  Manchester,  and  imported  from  London  via  St.  Kitts,  and  con- 
sisted of  prints,  shirtings,  domestics  or  greys,  checks,  lawns,  laoe,  and 
trimmings. 

The  goods  are  usually  paid  for  in  three  months,  but  the  shippers  al- 
low  very  indulgent  terms  to  the  buyers  who,  besides  freight  and  charges, 
pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  8  per  cent,  on  all  importations. 

During  the  year  under  review— July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889— there 
were  imported  by  the  regular  dealers  62,432  yards  of  cotton  goods,  vary- 
ing  in  weight  between  2J  and  3i  ounces  per  yard,  and  in  width  between 
27  and  36  inches,  and  4,000  yards  of  cotton  lace  and  trimming.    And,  as 
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the  boatmen  bring  home  more  than  half  the  goods  imported  by  the 
dealers^  we  may  safely  pnt  at  95,000  to  100,000  yards,  the  cotton  goods 
broaght  to  this  ishind  during  the  past  year. 

Wager  Ebt, 
Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

AnguiUaj  July  10, 1889. 


BAHAIylAS. 

REPORT  BY  COKaUL  M'LAIIT,  OF  NASSAU. 

QUANTITY  AND  KIND  IMPORTED. 

There  are  no  data  obtainable  to  enable  me  to  stAte  with  precision  the 
qnautity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  colony  per  annum.  The 
costoms  authorities  can  give  me  no  reliable  figures,  for  the  reason  that 
cotton  goods  are  not  entered  for  duty  under  that  name,  but  are  entered 
indiscriminately  with  woolens,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes, 
earthenware,  and  sundry  other  merchandise,  styled  ^^  articles  paying  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  centum  ^'^  nor  are  the  local  merchants  to 
whom  I  have  applied  for  assistance  able  to  give  satisfactory  replies. 
The  only  information  bearing  upon  this  point  that  I  can  furnish  is  to 
say  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  including  the 
opinions  of  well-informed  dealers,  I  believe  I  can  safely  state  that  the 
total  value  at  wholesale  prices  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this 
colony  during  the  past  year  is  about  $200,000.  As  to  the  kiuds  of  such 
textiles  imported,  they  may  in  general  terms  be  specified  as  follows, 
viz :  bleached  and  brown  cottons,  prints,  muslins,  ducks,  denims,  cot- 
ton flannels,  and  jeans. 

WEIGHT  PER  YARD. 

As  merchants  here  do  not  order  their  cottons  by  weight  per  yard 
when  ordering  from  the  United  States,  I  can  not  ascertain  the  weight 
of  American  cottons.  The  purchaser,  as  a  rule,  designates  what  he 
wishes  to  buy  by  giving  the  width  in  inches  and  the  price  he  is  willing 
to  pay.  Nearly  all  American  cottons  are  also  known  by  certain  names, 
perhaps  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  or  of  the  mills,  or  by  some  fancy 
name,  and  these  are  used  by  the  merchants  here  in  ordering.  In  fact,  I 
have  observed  from  the  price  lists  sent  here  by  our  manufacturers  that 
they  largely  designate  their  cottons  by  width  and  price  or  name,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  give  weight  per  yard. 

With  British  manufacturers  the  custom,  at  least  for  colonial  pur- 
I)ose8,  is  to  give  width,  weight  per  piece,  and  price,  though  merchants 
here  are  not  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  weight  when  ordering.    The^ 
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following  table,  furnished  by  mercbants  here,  will  show  the  weight  of 
some  of  the  cottous  seut  here  from  England  : 


Kind. 


Width. 

Tarda  in 
piece. 

Inehet. 

26 

68 

82 

47 

34 

50 

36 

50 

32-34 

47 

36 

86 

30 

36 

80 

87  r 

45 

87  f 

50 

87 

80 

20 

44 

20 

30 

20 

44 

•20 

Weight  per  piece. 


Priatore 

Do... 
I>t» .... 
Do..., 

MA^lMpillliitllH 

Long  clotbs  .. 

Do.... 
SbirtiiiKt) 

Do 

Do.... 
JacoDAta 

Do 

Mulla 

Do.... 


5  pounds  12  onncea  to  6  pounds. 

6  pounds  to  7  pounds. 

7  pounds  8  ouDCes  to  10  pounds. 

0  pounds  4  ounces  to  11  pounds  8  ouBoei» 

6  pounds  to  7  pounds. 

7  pounds  to  8  pounds. 

8  pounds  to  0  pounds. 

5  pounds  4  ounces  to  0  pounds  4  ounces. 

6  pounds  to  10  pounds  8  ounces. 

0  )M)nnds  to  11  pounds. 

1  pound  14  ounces  to  2  i>ounds  14  ounees. 

2  pounds  12  ounces  to  3  pounds  4  ounces. 

1  pound  1  ounce  to  2  poand«. 

2  pounds  1  ounce. 


HOW  PURCHASED. 

The  bulk  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  are  bought  of  jobbers  and 
commission  houses,  or  through  agents  located  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States  cash  or  short  credit  is  expected. 
In  England  very  much  long  time  credit  is  given,  some  large  firms 
keeping  an  open  account  with  customers  and  charging  small  rates  of 
interest  on  balances  after  six  months. 


PLACE  OF  MANUPACTITRB. 

The  cottons  sold  here  are  manufactured  mostly  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  IFnited  States,  fully  two-thirds  being  imported  from  America.  A 
few  French  and  German  goods  are  imported  through  London  houses. 

DUTIES. 

A  uniform  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  imposed  upon  all  cot- 
ton goods  imported,  without  reference  to  the  country  whence  they  may 
come. 

REMARKS. 

The  trade  in  cotton  goods  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  slowly 
drifting  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  until  now  fully  ti*o- 
tliirds  of  all  these  articles  are  imported  from  the  latter.  The  causes  of 
this  change  are  many.  Our  market  is  nearer;  exchange  is  cheaper  on 
New  York  than  London ;  we  have  steady  and  reliable  steam  communica- 
tion between  Kew  York  and  Nassau,  with  none  direct  from  England ; 
most  of  the  colonial  exports  go  to  the  United  States ;  the  style  and 
quality  of  our  goods  suit  the  people,  and  usually  our  prices  are  as 
low  as  prices  are  in  England. 

There  are  two  objections  urged  by  some  dealers  here  against  buying 
their  cottons  in  the  United  States.    First,  the  fluctuations  in ^rijces> are 
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more  frequeutaad  are  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  so 
that  buyers  never  feel  certain  that  an  order  filled  in  January  can  be 
daplicated  at  same  prices  in  April  in  the  United  States,  whilst  they  can 
rely  almost  to  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  material  alteration  in 
England.  Secondly,  whilst  cash  or  short  credit  is  the  rule  in  the  United 
States,  a  responsible  merchant  can,  in  England,  obtain  long  credit,  say 
six,  nine,  or  twelve  month?,  or  even  longer  by  paying  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  or  he  may  keep  an  open  account  running  for  years.  As,  how- 
ever, despite  these  objections,  we  have  gradually  acquired  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  I  look  to  see  our  manufacturers  in 
due  time  obtain  the  whole  of  it. 

Thos.  J.  MoLain,  Jr., 
Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nasmuy  N.  P.,  October  4, 1889. 


BERMUDA. 
BBPORT  BY  OOXSUL  BEOKWITH,  OF  HAMILTON. 

tmporU. — ^The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888, 
were  as  follows :  From  Great  Britain,  103  packages,  valued  at  $7,095.15 ; 
from  the  United  States,  85  packages,  valued  at  $2,394.51. 

For  kinds  and  weights  see  inclosed  samples,  as  the  weight  varies 
materially.* 

The  textiles  imported  are  purchased  through  foreign  merchants  and 
dealers. 

The  countries  of  manufacture  are  England  (Manchester)  and  the 
United  States.  The  goods  Imported  from  the  United  States  represent 
various  mills,  but  are  all  purchased  in  New  York  through  wholesale 
agents  or  dealers. 

The  duty  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Henby  W.  Beokwith, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

HatniUony  Bermuda^  July  25,  1889. 

*  The  codbqI  incloeod  10  samples,  as  follows : 


Kinds. 


BlflMhad: 

FintMmple... 
Second  Mmple 
Third  taiopie.. 
Fonrtii  iMiuple 
yifih  Muuple.. 
Sixth  bampld . . 


Price  p«r 
yaxd. 


OetUt, 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
20 


Weight 
per  yard. 


OunetM. 


KindB. 


Unbleached : 

Seventh  samnle 
Eighth  sainpie  . 
^inth  sample... 
Tenth  sample  . . 


Price  per 
yard. 


Weight 
per  yard. 


Google 
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DOMINICA. 

BSPORT  BT  CONBJJLAn  AQBNT  gTMDMAN. 

Seium  of  cottons,  woolens,  and  linens  imported  into  the  island  of  Dominica  during  the  i 
ending  'Slst  December ,  ItiSS,  showing  the  vahte  and  places  from  whence  imported  and  dmtg 
paid  thereon. 


Whence  imported. 

Value. 

Wlienco  imported. 

Valoe. 

tTnited  Kingdom. . .: 

£      s.  d. 

12, 073  19    8 

287  17    7 

8  18    5 

611    2    7 

6    3  10 

3    7    4 

780    0    0 

13  14    8 

St.  Thomas 

A     s,   d, 
4    14 

United  Suiee 

St.  Lucia 

45  15    8 

Fi>Aiioe 

Trinidjul 

40    6    4 

Barbadoee 

German  V...... ................J.... 

1    0    3 

"Mi^rttnlrinA ..»,...    .....T....r 

^ontm^iTttt .....•...........>.■..■.  T 

4    0 

Total «.. 

Dutiee  charged  thereon 

AntifniA 

18«  786    •  11 

St.  Kitte 

l,flOft    4    « 

Cottons,  woolens,  and  linens  are  kept  nnder  one  head  at  the  cnstoni' 
house.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  obtain  a  separate  value  of  the 
cottons  imported,  or  the  quantity,  kinds,  or  weight  per  yard. 

Wm.  Stedman, 

Conm^ar  Agent. 
Unitsd  States  Gonsxtlab  AaENCV, 

Dominioaj  August^  1889. 


JAMAICA. 
BSPOBT  BT  TIOE'OONSUL  FOBWOOD,  OF  KINGSTON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this 
island,  viz : 

QUALITY  AND  KIND   IMPORTED. 

From  United  Kingdom....,, fl, 618, 209, 28 

From  United  States 22,179.18 

From  foreign  states 1,016.74 

From  British  West  Indies 452.98 

From  Germany 588.66 

Total 1,542,446.84 

All  kinds  are  imported  from  Osnaburgs  to  muslins  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  prints. 

WEIGHT. 

Weight  varies  from  6^  ounces  for  Osnaburgs  -to  2J  ounces  for  mus- 
lins. No  positive  information  can  be  obtained  on  this  head,  as  the  cotton 
textiles  imported  here  are  very  numerous  and  textures  variable. 
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Pnrcbased  through  ageirts  at  the  above-mentioned  countries,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  English  houses  have  established  branches  in  this 
island. 

PLACE   OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  goods  are  manufactured  at  and  imported  from  the  above- men* 
tioned  countries. 

Duties  charged  thereon  12^  per  cent. 

W.  Peploe  Forwood, 

•    Vice-Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston  J  Jamaica^  June  18, 1889. 


TRINIDAD. 

UEPOHT  BY  OONBVL  8 A  WYEK 

IMPORTS. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  not  being  given  in  any  one  of  the 
reports  of  this  Government,  and  to  obtain  it  from  the  books  of  the  im- 
porters here  being  impracticable,  the  correct  quantity  imported  can 
not  be  given ;  but,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate  amount  may  be  of 
some  value,  such  quantity  is  here  given  by  taking  the  correct  total 
values  of  all  woolens,  silks,  muslins,  and  cottons  as  a  base,  and  deduct- 
ing the  approximate  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  by  analogy. 

A  leaf  from  the  Trinidad  Blue-Book  for  1888  shows  the  following 
imports  of  textiles,  and  this  is  the  only  report  upon  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  published  by  the  Government : 

ImpwU  in  1888. 


ArticlM  And  whenee  imported. 


TVrarinn;  apparel  and  haberdaahery, 

United  Kmedom 

ISrtti»h  West  Indies 

liritiiih  East  Indies 

British  Gniana 

Kritish  If ort.h  A mor ica 

United  States 

France 

G^ermany 

Austria 

Holland 


Value. 


£243, 80.3 

1,197 

208 

2 

10 

11,331 

2,202 

40 

14 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


Wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery. 

Spain \. 

Portugal 

Japan 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies , 

Venexnela 

United  Kingdom 

Do...: 

British  West  Indies 

France 


Value. 


£6 
10 
8 
30 
25 

340 
2,789 

326 
17 
15 


Total  value  of  all  manufactured  texiles  imported  into  Trinidad  during 
the  year  1888  amounts  to  $1,295,476. 

The  average  estimate  of  ten  importing  firms  as  to  the  proportion  of 
cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  colony  during  1888,  to  the  amount  of 
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all— including  silks,  muslins,  woolens,  wearing  apparel,  and  haberdaah- 
ery— is  about  five-eighths,  or  $809,674 ;  number  of  yards,  11,423,957,  being 
about  7.08  cents  per  yard.  The  kinds  of  cotton  textiles  imported  are 
printed  cottons,  long-cloths,  ducks  and  drills,  bed-ticks  and  shirtings, 
muslins,  Victoria-lawns,  fancy  dress  stuflfe,  corduroy,  and  velveteens. 

WEIGHT. 

The  average  weight  of  white  cotton  textiles  is  found  to  be  2|  ounoes, 
and  the  brown  cotton  textiles  4^  ounces  per  yard. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Gotten  textiles  are  (like  many  other  kinds  of  goods)  purchased  by 
short  and  also  by  long  accounts.  The  short  account  is  cash,  which 
means  payment  in  15  to  30  days. 

The  long  account  is  for  six  months  or  one  year,  and  carries  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  in  England,  6  per  cent,  in  France,  6  per  cent,  in  Grermany, 
and  6  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  rule  the  charges  for  buying  are  2^  per  cent,  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States ;  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  where 
it  is  done  for  less,  according  to  the  amount  purchased  and  other  circnm- 
stences.  English  merchants  in  London  often  charge  their  cliente  5  per 
cent.,  but  return  them  all  the  discounts,  that  are  generally  2  or  2 J  per 
cent. 

When  a  client  covers  the  indent  by  remittances  the  merchant  allows 
him  5  per  cent,  and  buys  the  goods  for  him  at  2^  per  cent. 

Some  firms  of  long  standing  get  credit  without  security,  but  as  a  role 
the  loan  must  be  secured. 

Life  insurance  policies  are  much  used  as  securities  here  by  the  as- 
signment of  the  policies.  A  large  number  of  life  policies  have  been  ef- 
fected in  Trinidad  during  the  past  two  years,  in  the  New  York  Life,  New 
York  Equitable,  and  some  English  and  Canadian  companies. 

When  retailers  buy  of  importers  in  this  colony  (either  for  use  here,  or 
in  Venezuela  or  the  adjacent  islands)  it  is  done  at  ninety  days  without 
charge  of  interest  to  the  clients,  the  bank  discounting  the  notes  at  the 
lawful  interest  of  the  colony — 6  per  cent.— which  of  course  is  against  the 
importers. 

There  are  sometimes  other  private  arrangements  made  between  men 
of  business,  but  what  I  have  written  is  the  general  custom  adopted  in 
Trinidad. 

PLACE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

In  England  these  cotton  textile  manufarctured  goods  are  produced 
in  Manchester,  and  they  are  imported  from  Liverpool  and  London ;  in 
France  they  are  manufactured  in  Eouen,  and  shipped  at  Havre ;  in 
Germany  they  are  made  in  Dresden,  and  imported  fiim  Hamburg;  and 
in  the  United  States  they  are  manufactured  mostly  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
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and  imported  from  New  Tork.  These  latter  goods  are  cotton  sail-cloth, 
in  which  article  the  Americans  snpply  this  market  entirely,  the  goods 
being  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  dnties  here  are  4  per  cent.,  excepting  for  a  small  por- 
tion (mentioned  above)  that  are  nsed  by  the  church,  the  Government, 
and  the  troops. 

MosES  H.  Sawyes, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

THnidad,  July  20, 1889. 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

BBPOBTBT  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  8T,  TMOMJJS. 

The  quantity  and  kind  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  the  Danish 
West  Indies  (St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz)  can  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  custom-house  statements,  as  the  usual  yearly  reports  show  the 
value  only  in  bulk  of  each  class  of  goods.  The  weight  per  yard,  how 
parcbased,  and  place  of  manufacture  are  not  given  either,  but  through 
the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  largest  (probably  the  largest)  importers 
here,  I  am  able  to  present  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
annually  imported  by  said  firm  during  the  past  two  years,  giving  these 
particulars ;  and  what  is  true  in  this  one  case  is  the  general  rule. 

,  IMPOSTS. 

The  value  of  all  cotton  goods  imported  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  is 
as  follows  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1889 : 


Whence  exporte<1. 

Imported  into. 

Great 
Britalii. 

XTnited 
States. 

Franoe. 

Grermany. 

lUly. 

Other 
countries. 

Total 
Tslue. 

St  Thomas 

$166,406 

$8,580 

♦4.260 

$8,630 

$140 

$170 
10,400 
31.197 

$188. 106 

19,400 

f^vifltiiiniitfMl ....... 

81, 107 

Total 

168.408 

8,580 

4,250 

8,638 

140 

50,776 

238,708 

There  is  no  method  of  determining  the  several  countries  from  which 
the  importations  to  Santa  Cruz  come,  as  the  custom-house  report  classi- 
fies them  as  coming  from  St.  Thomas,  Denmark,  and  foreign  countries. 
The  amount  imported  from  Denmark  is  only  $175.    It  is  estimated  by 
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the  merchants  of  that  ierlaud  that  about  one-fifth  only  of  the  cotton 
textiles — aboat  810,000  in  valae — imported  thither  comes  from  the 
United  States ;  the  total  valae,  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  above 
tabulated  statement,  being  $50,597. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

The  purchase  is  always  made  through  commission  merchants* 

PLACE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  place  of  manufacture  is  Manchester,  England,  where  the  goods 
come  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  place  of  exportation  is  Liverpool. 
When  from  the  CJnited  States,  the  place  of  exportation  is  New  York. 

DUTY. 

The  duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  to  St.  Thomas  is  2  per  cent.,  and 
to  Santa  Cruz  12^  per  cent. ;  in  each  case,  ad  valorem. 

Mortimer  A.  Turner, 

Ci>n9uL 
United  States  Consulate, 

8t.  TlKmas,  August  1,  1889. 


Statement  of  annual  importation  of  oolUm  textilcM  imported  to  St,  Thomae  hg  onefrm,  9lUHt- 
ing  class  of  goods,  width,  quantity,  veight  per  yard,  how  purchased,  and  where  manu- 
factured, 

[Manafftotnred  at  Hanohettor,  Engluid.    Purcbuaed  througb  commiMion  merchant.    Duty,  2  per 

cent.  00  valae.  J 


Claas  of  cotton  textQes. 


Width. 


Qoantity. 


Shirtings 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gray  domestics 

Gray  drilling , 

Gray  dock , 

Prints,!.'.'.'"*.*.'*.".'.".'.*.'! 

Do 

Prints,! 

Bloe  cotton  checks  . . 
White  cotton  checks. 
Colored  cotton  checks 


Inches, 
25 
31 
83 
34 
38 
25 
28 
24 
28 
24 
28 
29 
80-31 
24 
23 
26 
26 


^6,500pieces,  40  to  60  yszdseach. 


1,200  pieces,  50  to  60  yards  each. 


11.500  pieces,  20  to  80  yards  each . 

1.300  pieces,  50  to  00  yards  SMjh. .. 
350  pieces,  30  to  40  yards  each. .... 
500  pieces,  30  to  40  yards  each 
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FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

GUADELOUPE. 
MBPOST  BY  aONSVL  BABTLBTT. 

On  the  receipt  of  circular^  I  immediately  addressed  myself  to  the  chief 
oollector  of  easterns  of  this  colony,  who  gracioasly  sent  me  all  the  in- 
fonnation  it  was  in  his  power  to  give. 

His  reply  and  statistical  statement  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with to  the  Department. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  interrogatories  above  mentioned  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  I  have  obtained  from  the  collector  of 
customs  and  importers. 

There  has  been  imported  to  the  value  of  1,062,658  francs  worth,  during 
the  year  1888.  'There  is  imported  of  all  the  kinds  that  are  manufactured 
in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  excepting  unbleached 
cotton.  ' 

Most  every  kind  has  a  different  weight,  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Most  all  these  goods  are  purchased  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  on  credit,  mostly  through  merchants  in  Paris. 

The  greater  part  of  these  goods  is  manufactured  in  England  and 
France,  and  smaller  portion  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Most  of  these 
goods  are  sent  to  France,  where  they  are  admitted  in*  bond  and  re- 
shipped  on  board  the  French  transatlantic  steamers  for  this  colony.  A 
small  quantity  only  comes  direct  from  England  by  the  English  royal 
mail  steamers. 

Duties  charged  thereon  are  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ohables  Babtlett, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 
Ghiadeloupe,  August  8,  1889. 


Mr,  Laure  to  Consul  Bartlett 

Bassb-TbrrS;  July  9,  1889. 
Mr.  Consul:  Id  reply  to  yonr  hoDored  demand  of  the  2d  instant,  I  beg  to  point 
out  in  the  statement  hereunto  annexed,  all  concerning  the  introdactions  of  cotton 
textiles  during  the  year  1888,  such  as  stated  by  the  commercial  balance  for  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  oastoms  service  do  not  possess  informations  more  complete  than  these  on  the 
trade  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  colony,  bnt  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  France,  Eng- 
landy  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are  the  markets  from  which  all  the  products  of  that 
kind  are  imported. 
Please  accept,  Mr.  Consul,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  feelings. 

L.  Laukb, 
The  Ine^eoior,  Chief  of  Cueionis  Service* 
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Cotton  fabrioB  imported  into  Guadeloupe  in  1888. 


Articles. 

From  France. 

From  French 

Directly  from  for- 
eign eoontries. 

ToteL 

Sum^ 

Yalaea. 

Utiles.' 

Values. 

Qoan- 

tities. 

Yalaes. 

titiM.' 

ValiiML 

KadrMhandkeTchiefA.  .. 
MMUpoUan  bandkerehiefs. 
Laces  ...   . ......x . 

616 

Franet. 

9.698 

6,146 

36,580 

48,160 

7,867 

264,491 

1,603 

Franci. 

23.464 

16,410 

705 

14, 338 

1,088 

774,169 

62 

Franu. 

1,973 

638 

2.180 

Fnmet, 
25,121 
Si,  097 
87,286 
06,482 
11,273 

1.082.690 

Hoaierr.  eto 

3.004 

1.418 

124,008 

Oil-oloth 

CalicoaB,  cotionadea,  etc... 

Bftoae-Terte,  July  9,  1889. 


L.  liAUBK, 

Inspector,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  CueUmm. 


MARTINIQUE. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  GARESORS, 

« 

In  reply  to  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  bearing  postmark  of 
Jane  13  and  dated  May  27,  1889,  concerning  importation  of  ootton  text- 
iles, I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  translation  of  a  letter  from 
M.  Emile  Lefebvre,  chief  of  the  customs  service,  in  reply  to  my  com- 
mnnication  to  the  administration  on  the  subject. 

William  A.  Garesoh]^, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Martiniqufij  July  19,  1889. 


M.  Emile  Lefebvre  to  Constil  OarescM. 

Fort-db-Franoe,  June  9, 1889. 
Monsieur  le  Consul  :  In  conformity  to  instructions  of  the  director 
of  the  interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  you,  at  foot  hereof,  with 
two  points  of  information  which  you  have  asked  of  the  governor  under 
date  24th  June  (ultimo). 

(1)  There  were  imported  into  the  colony,  during  1888,  340,325  meters 
of  French  cotton  manufactured  stufEs  and  2,160,627  meters  of  foreign 
cotton  goods  'j  total  importation,  2,735,068  yards. 

(2)  The  French  manufactured  stuiBfo,  in  pieces,  are  submitted  (or  are 
subject)  to  a  local  or  municipal  duty  as  follows : 

Per  metAT. 

Single  width franco..     0.116 

Double  width 0,0586 


Plus  20  per  cent,  additional  on  above. 
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The  foreign  cofcton  staffs  pay  independently  or  additionally  to  the 
duty  above  stated  a  castoms  daty  (droits  de  dotuine)  as  follows: 

Per  meter. 

8in£^  width francs..      0.05 

Doable  width ,.      0.08 

Lefebvre. 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

PUERTO  PLATA. 
SSPOBT  BY  OON8VL  SIMPSON. 

In  answer  to  circular  of  May  27,  1889,  in  regard  to  cotton  textiles  im- 
ported into  this  district,  I  have  embodied  in  the  accompanying  table 
all  the  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  the  sabject.  It  has  been 
difBcitlt  to  classify  the  articles  ander  their  proper  heads,  as  I  am  not 
conversant  with  the  trade  names,  in  English,  of  some  of  the  articles, 
nor  are  any  of  the  merchants ;  neither  is  the  tariff  any  gaide,  as  there 
are  a  number  of  different  names  for  the  same  class  of  goods. 

The  weight  per  yard  is  never  declared  or  required,  as  duties  are 
based  on  width  and  apparent  fineness ;  each  3  inches,  in  excess  of  24, 
paying  one  or  more  cents  per  yard  additional,  according  to  class. 
•  On  goods  purchased  in  Europe,  merchants  are  allowed  a  credit  of  six 
months,  and  from  the  United  States  from  cash  to  two  months. 

Duties  are  specific  on  all  classes  of  cotton  textiles. 

Thos.  SpiPSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  Platay  Sq^tember  25, 1889. 
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Cotton  textiles  imparted  into  the  district  of  Puerto  Platu  during  year  1888. 


Articles. 

England. 

ITnited  SUtes. 

Germany. 

France. 

TotaL 

Yards. 

Duties. 

Yazds. 

Duties. 

Yds. 

DuUes 

Yds. 

DuUes. 

Yarts. 

DutiM. 

Bleaohed  cottons: 
24-inch 

54.728 
78,202 
51,642 
70,130 
4,416 

91,953.75 
8,190.64 
2. 369. 98 
3,397.79 
225.21 

54,728 
80,081 
61.642 
70,li0 
11,636 
1.430 
82,798 

141,437 

82,390 

36,867 

18,115 

720 

28.324 

110^160 

220,842 
86,996 

38,021 

7,756 

608 

2.460 

102,309 
8,036 
6,976 

870.677 

108,197 

24,9(0 

4,100 

41,678 

140.082 

9,243 

14,340 

$1.953L75 
8.267.30 
2;  309. 96 

27-inch 

1,879 

irra66 

30.inoh 

SS-inch 

3.397.79 

30-Inch 

7.126 

1,430 

45,375 

39,750 

32.890 

363.18 

116.68 

3,470.80 

2,630.87 

2,477.88 

688.83 

72*inch 

116.68 

Denims 

37,423 
95,877 

%862.85 
7,334.59 

6,33S.6S 

Drllllnm: 

27-inoh 

5,810 

$444.46 

10,809.95 

27.inch  (un- 
bleached)... 

2,477.83 

Oinj^hams: 

24-inch 

36,867 

18,115 

720 

24,314 

U9,109 

222,292 

77,844 

38.021 

7,766 

668 

1,816.15 

739.00 

33.00 

1, 239. 70 

6,077.60 

10.203.20 
8,970.04 

1,692.16 

305.56 

37.47 

1.  S16L 15 

27*inch 

7.4100 

ao-inch 

83.09 

83-inch 

4,010 

201.00 

1,448.70 

Lawns 

6^977.09 

Muslin: 

24  inch 

4.550 
4,100 

908.84 
205.41 

27-inch 

4.051 

203.00 

4, 37a  45 

Oxfofrds; 

27-inch 

1,602.16 
80&56 

30-inch 

33.inch 

87.47 

38-inoh 

2,460 

175.64 

176164 

Plaids: 

24-inch 

95,431 
8,036 
2,576 

444,417 
107,350 
24,181 

3,833.58 
868.85 
131.50 

20,39a  74 
6,022.83 
1,603.20 

6.868 

$280.21 

4»11&79 
868.85 

27-inoh 

SO-inoh 

4.400 

224.40 

8  5.90 

Prints: 

24-inc»h 

426,160 
838 

19,560.74 
47.00 

88,959.48 

27-inch 

6.009.8S 

30-inch 

800 
4.100 

53.00 
376.00 

370LOO 

38inch 

Unbleached  cot- 
tons: 
24-inch 

25.062 
84.563 
9,243 

820.00 

1,233.90 

377.11 

....... 

15,716 
105.619 

481.00 
3,767.00 

l,3OLO0 

6.00^90 

377.11 

27inch 

30-inch 

.  27-inch  (twid.) 

14,840 

877.80 

877.60 

Total 

1,689,952 

81,828.87 

698,578 

34,176.30 

11.268 

504.61 

21,820 

1,463.86 

2,421.618 

117.972.63 

SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 


CIENFUEGOS. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  EBNIKOER. 


I  have  spared  no  efforts  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain  the  information 
asked  for  in  circular  of  May  27,  ultimo,  vrith  regard  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  textiles  into  this  consular  district,  but,  owing  to  variona 
causes,  the  result  has  been  unsatisfactory.  As  a  general  rule,  statistics 
are  not  kept  in  this  colony,  and  to  obtain  them  in  any  public  or  private 
office  would  involve  a  research  which  none  are  willing  to  undertake,  nor 
will  they  permit  an  outsider  to  prosecute  such  an  undertaking  (firom 
obvious  reasons).  The  custom-house  records,  the  same  as  those  of  im- 
porting houses,  are  incomplete  and  unreliable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  such  few  notes  as  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  from  the  two  principal  importing  dry-goods  houses  of 
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this  city,  Don  Gregorio  Gastello  and  Don  Celistine  Gaz^s,  who  do  four- 
fifths  of  the  importation  of  dry  goods  in  this  district. 

In  naming  the  goods  1  have  used  the  nomenclature  of  the  country  or 
assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  onr  goods*  The  equivalents  of  weights 
and  measures  are  well  known  to  the  Department. 

Henuy  a.  Ehningeb, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

CienfuegoSy  August  15, 1889. 


AppriKsimaie  ealculatUm  of  the  amounts  of  cotton  textiles  most  in  demand  imported  dur* 
ing  an  average  year  hy  Don  Gregorio  Castello,  of  Cienfuegos, 


Artldes. 

PieoM. 

Con- 
tents of 
pleoe. 

Weight 
per  yard. 

No. 
threads 
to  cen- 
timeter. 

Price  pfer  yard. 

Dntles 
per  100 

grams. 

Place  of  the 
mannlactory. 

White  sbirtine 

4,000 
1.600 
2.500 
1.000 
1,250 
2.600 
8,000 
2.000 
4.000 

Yards. 

i? 

05-70 
30 
80 

6S.eo 

65-70 
0S-70 
30-35 

Cframs. 
61 
50 
55 
80 
75 
00 
27 
40 
110 

14-16 
10 
10 
10 
16 
18-16 
-    12 
14 

4t.  to  6t.  piece 

Uf«.P«ryard 

2d.  per  yard 

4t.  piece 

$21.00 
15.00 
26.00 
16.00 
21.00 

3.50 
26.00 
31.50 

4.00 

Do. 

StoiiMd  fthirttni; 

Whtte  Abaeting 

Printed  pereiJesVoiJleo) 

Do. 
Do. 

2id.  per  yard..... 
10  cents  per  yard  . 

Ud.  per  yard 

IM.  per  yard 

16  cents  per  yard  . 

Do. 
Barcelona.! 
Manchester. 

"*    io.TS.'.V '.'.'.'.'. 

Do. 

I>rU]a 

Baroe1ona.t 

*  Imported  through  Lirerpool.  Sngland. 


t  Imported  through  Santander,  Spain. 


AflMmntlngto  1,039,000  yards  of  cotton  textiles  moat  in  demand.  Doties  are  paid  on  weight,  100 
kilograms.  Terms  of  porohase,  foor  months'  time  from  date  of  hill  of  lading ;  interest,  6  per  cent, 
per  mtath. 

CiBHyintooe^  August  10, 1880. 


ImportaUon  of  ootton  textiles  during  an  average  year  by  Celestino  Caa4s  4'  Co,,  of  den- 

fuegos. 

Value. 

Goods  whoUy  oottoD f  115, 000  to  $120, 000 

Goods,  znixed  cotton 145,000to   150,000 

2,350,000  yards 260, 000  to  270,000 

Weight  of  the  above  goods,  281,750  kilograms;  average  weight  per  yard,  120 
grams* 
ConditioTis  of  purchase,  foar  months'  time  from  date  of  bill  of  lading. 

Places  of  manufacture  and  exportation, 

BareeloDa $160, 000  to  $165, 000 

Manchester 85, 000  to     90,000 

Paris 10, 000  to     12,000 

New  York 2, 000  to       2.500 

Amount  of  duties  charged  apon  the  above,  from  $5,900  to  $6,000.  The  $270,000 
Talne  of  imports  corresponds  to  2,350,000  yards,  weighiDg  281,750  kiloi^rams,  which, 
at  $21,  mean  of  duties  per  100  kilograms,  amonnts  to  from  $5,900  to  $6,000.  Exporta- 
tion Tia  Liverpool,  England,  and  Santander,  Spain. 

CluiFXTXOOS,  July  24,  1889. 
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SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 
REPORT  BY  OOKSUIi  RBIHER, 

In  making  a  report  on  cotton  textiles  infills  consular  district  I  only 
refer  to  this  port  of  Santiago  de  Oaba  and  the  consular  agency  of 
Onantanamo.  The  ManzanHto  and  Santa  Cruz  agencies  derive  all  their 
supplies  of  cotton  goods  from  Havana. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  customs  tariff  now  in  force  in 
this  island  and  comprising  the  whole  section  of  cotton  textiles.  I  also 
add  to  tbis  translation  the  imports  into  this  port  during  the  current  years 
of  1887  and  1888.  These  statistics  I  obtained  from  the  local  custom- 
house, which  vouches  for  their  correctness  with  the  view  of  answering 
question  No.  2  of  circular.  I  attempted  to  acertain  the  weight  per 
yard  of  each  lot  imported,  but  found  this  an  absolute  impossibility,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  so  ipany  different  weights  being  imported  under  one 
rubric.  This  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  valuation  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
custom-house.  Importations  are  classed  by  the  number  of  threads 
they  contain  in  the  space  of  six  millimeters.  They  are  also  classed  by 
the  weave  of  the  fabric.  I  have  translat<ed  the  terms  '^  mano  y  liso" 
as  straight  threads ;  this  means  an  even  weave  of  perpendicular  and  bor- 
izontsil  threads.  The  terms  ''  cruzado,"  which  I  translate  as  ^^  crossed," 
means  an  irregular  weave,  the  differences  of  flag  being  obliterated  by 
our  treaty  with  Spain,  which  other  nations  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  have  also  claimed  and  obtained.  The  tariff  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  two  columns  of  ^^ Spanish  manufactures''  and  ^< foreign 
manufactures."  Notwithstanding  the  undeniable  intention  and  pur- 
port of  article  5  of  the  treaty  of  January  2, 1884,  and  the  memorandnm 
of  agreement  of  September  21, 1887,  to  place  our  manufactures  and 
products  exactly  on  the  same  footing  here  in  the  island  of  Cuba  as  Span- 
ish products  and  manufactures,  our  imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  forced 
to  pay  under  the  column  of  foreign  manufactures.  '  This  has  given,  and 
is  giving  more  and  more  (vide  statistics  of  exports  herewith)  an  impetus 
to  Spanish  manufactures,  which  no  doubt  will  eventually  drive  En- 
glish, French,  and  German  goods  out  of  this  market.  The  duties  on  for- 
eign manufactures  are  calculated  on  a  basis  of  29  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
with  the  additional  20  per  cent,  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  bringing 
the  duties  up  to  very  nearly  36  per  pent,  ad  valorem.  Duties  on 
Spanish  manufactures  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  10  percent.,  with 
the  additional  20  per  cent,  as  explained  above. 

The  only  cotton  textile  imported  in  quantities  into  this  country  from 
the  United  States  is  cotton  canvas.  All  numbers  from  1  to  12  are 
imported.  The  ordinary  width  is  22  inches,  and  the  selling  price 
here  is :  No.  1, 45  cents ;  No.  2,  43  cents ;  No.  3, 42  cents ;  No.  4, 40  cents, 
etc.,  down  to  No.  12,  with  the  difference  of  2  cents  between  each  num> 
ber.  These  quotations  are  in  Spanish  gold.  Tbe  weights  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give ;  suffice  it  to  say  No.  4  weighs  34  kilograms  per  100  yards. 
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To  intelligently  answer  yoar  qnery  No.  3, 1  send  yon  herewith  a  list  of  the 
cotton  textures  mostly  used  here,  their  average  weight,  width,  and  mar- 
ket value  here.  I  also  send  some  samples  which  might  prove  of  interest. 
By  the  statistics  you  will  see  that  Spanish  and  English  manu£Etctnres 
have  entirely  crowded  us  out  of  the  market  The  Spanish  manufactures 
do  so  owing  to  the  discrimination  made  in  the  tariff;  the  English  and 
French  manufactures  becanse,  notwithstanding  the  high  ocean  freights, 
they  can  be  put  on  this  market,  even  on  an  equal  base  of  import  duties, 
cheaper  than  our  manufieMstures.  This  is  claimed  by  importers  here. 
Then  again  the  importers  here  state  that  American  manufacturers  are 
not  willing  to  accommodate  them  by  selling  small  lots  of  different 
classes  and  patterns.  English  manufactures  sell  as  few  as  ten  pieces 
of  a  class  or  pattern.  The  goods  are  generally  purchased  at  net  prices, 
from  three  to  four  months  credit,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  to  0  per 
cent  per  annum,  from  time  of  shipment.  If  the  orders  pass  through  a 
commission  house  2^  per  cent,  is  generally  charged,  if  bought  direct  2^ 
per  cent,  discount  is  given.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
translate  the  technical  Spanish  terms  into  the  technical  English  names 
for  them  on  account  of  my  not  being  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
trade  in  cotton  textiles,  and  should  further  explanations  be  necessary, 
I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  them. 

Otto  E.  Bbimeb, 

Oonattl. 
Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  15, 1889. 


2VaM/ation  of  section  of  eoUon  t^iUes  in  Spanish  ou$tom9  tariff  now  in  force  in  the 

Island  of  Cuba, 

FKos.  379  to  419  Inoladed.] 


ITo. 


3:» 


3» 

384 

m 


Onmp. 


PIR8T  OBOUP. 

Twture,  stnight  Uinads,  pUiu,  nw, 
white  or  dyed,  m  HadapoUMD.  Roaan, 
blmgoln,  CAlico.  nankeen,  aUesift,wr»p- 
piaK»  of  cotton  without  oerding.  and 
other  Mielogone  teztnree : 

Up  to  10  threade 

11  to  Itfthnwdfl 

17  to  22tbreed« 

23  threads  vp  (tee  third  gronp). 

SBOOKO  aaovr, 

Textnre,  stTetght  threads,  stamped, 
painted,  striped,  or  whose  tlireads 
were  dyed  before  wearing,  snoh  as 
ehinis,  pe'^cale,  figured  gros  de  toor, 
haraga^  chui(z  stripod,  and  similar 
teztnxee: 

Up  to  12  threads 

13to  16  threads 

17  to  19  threads 

20  to  22  threads 

23  threads  np  (see  third  gronp). 


Baee  on  whleh  dnty 
is  calcolated. 


Per  100  kilogram 

...do 

Per  Idlognun  . . . 


Per  100  kilograms  . 

Perldlo^ram 

...do..r. 


Under 

Spanish 

dag. 


Spanish 
fhctore. 


$&.660 

7.000 

.121 


9.750 

11.800 

.174 

.224 


Under 

foreign 

flag. 


$11,250 

16. 7M 

.278 


19.500 
23.650 
401 
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Foreign    mai 
nfaotoro. 


Under 
Spanish 


015.00 
21.00 
.350 


26.00 
31.300 
.505 


Under 

forsign 

flag. 


$20.00 

2&00 

.447 


34.650 
42.00 
.645 


y'^Odg 


le 
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Tratulation  ofeeoHon  ofcoiUm  UxUle$  in  Spamith  ou9ioma  tariff,  etc. — Continued. 


Gronp. 

Base  on  which  duty 
is  calculated. 

« 

Spanish  manu- 
faoturs. 

Foreign  maoa- 
faetnre. 

No. 

Under 
Spanish 

Under 

foreign 

flag. 

Under 

Spanish 

flmg. 

Under 

loreAgn 

.386 

THIRD  OBOUP. 

Tntaroii«  lights  flneorordliiAry,  be  they 
deoBo  or  light,  md  all  thoM  which 
ooDtaln  mora  t.bMi23  thrauU,  straiicbt 

organdi  uid  cambrio,  maalin  lining  : 
Upto8thrMid8 

PerlOOkUograms.. 
....do 

lizoo 

20.660 
84.800 
.412 
.616 
.080 
.867 

10p.oi. 

.846 
1.086 

.811 

.080 
.846 

.846 

7.600 
18.160 

$28.00 
48.00 
80.00 
.860 
1.200 
L600 
2.00 

23p.ct 

.783 
2.880 

.714 

1.686 
.793 

.783 

16.00 
26.280 

$35.00 
00.00 

100.00 
1.200 
1.600 
2.00 
8.600 

28p.eL 

1.00 
3.00 

.800 

2.00 

LOO 

LOO 

20.00 
8&00 

$43wOO 

887 

9toJ2  ihivads 

73.700 

888 

18  to  10  threads 

..  do 

122.850 

3811 

17  to  22  ihraads 

Per  kilogram 

....do 

1.475 

880 

23  to  28  threadu 

L843 

391 

28  to  84  threads 

....do 

2.452 

882 

35  upwards 

....do 

8.072 

803 
384 

The  textures  eontained  in  the  aboregnmp 

*  ing  to  their  group  with  an  action  of 
20  per  oent.  on  duties. 

The   same    textures,    embroidered  hy 
hand  or  on  the  loom  or  adorned  with 
silk  or  wool,  the  twisted  wicks  for 
oAndles 

Ad  valorem 

S7p.et. 
L276 

886 

POUBTH  OBOUP. 

Tolles,  plain,  flowered,  or  embroidered, 
white  or  colored: 
Up  to  6  threads 

Per  kilogram 

....do -...•.. 

880 

0  threads  upwards 

8.828 

887 

Per  kilogram 

Per  kilogram 

Per  kilogram 

Per  kilogram 

PerlOOkUograms... 
Per  100  kilograms... 

L14t 

888 

Laces,  of  lighter  material  or  not  contain- 
ing linen  and  the  borders  and  points 

2.852 

300 
400 

Third  tpteisa. 

Netting,  in  pieces,  ahawla,  large  or  small ; 
adorned  on  top  and  other  forms 

SIXTH  OBOUP. 

Textures,    quilted,   plain,    or  worked 
piqu6,  white  or  colored .- 

L27B 
1.278 

401 

Seoand  tpeeUa. 

Textures,  crossed  threads  or  like  sergo, 
white,  stamped,  or  colored,  of  common 
kind,   as   ticking,  canvas,    or  cotton 
duck,  the  wicks  for  lamps,  and  others 
of  like  kind,    also  cotton  hoae  (for 
liquids)     .. 

9S.6S0 

402 

Third  tpeeist. 

Textures  of  superior  Und  to  the  preced- 
ing, as  drills,  flowered  weaving,  cotton 
damssk.such  as  German  cloth  and  calico 
and  ItfadapoUam  of  crossed  thresds  .... 

^4«.«6» 
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Tranalation  ofaection  of  cotton  tezHlea  in  Spanish  emtoma  tariff,  etc. — Coatinned. 


No. 


4«j 


410 


411 


112 
413 
414 
415 


Spanish  manu- 
facture. 

Foreign  mana> 

facture. 

Group. 

is  calculated. 

Under 

Spanish 

flag. 

Under 

foreign 

flag. 

Under 

Spanish 

flag. 

Under 

foreign 

flag. 

tfVXRTH  OBOUP. 

• 

Textorea,  meshed  and  atookinnet,  in  an- 
de»lilrt8»  dnwen,  nooks,  and  stock- 
ings. lEloves,  ospe,  and  oUier  forms 

Per  100  kilograms..  . 

H8.750 

•07.500 

1180.00 

$173,850 

BOBTR  GROUP. 

Textnreei  eanl«d,  cotton  velvet,  cotton 
I>liish,  and  carpetings : 

Textures,  carded,  cotton  flannel,  shawls, 
hkuikets.  be  they  raw,  bleached,  or 
colored 

FerlOOkUograms... 

7.500 

16.00 

20.00 

26^850 

• 

Textorea,  velveteened,  as  oordnroy,  be 

Perkttogram 

.207 

.476 

.000 

.706 

Third  tp^ciet. 

Textarea  of  plosh,  Brassels  carpets  in 
pieces,  ahawls.  large  and  small 

Per  kilogram 

.260 

.575 

.725 

.985 

Fourth  specie; 

Textarea  of  plush,  out,  or  shaggy  cloth 
in  pieces,  and  towels,  snch  as  Turk- 
ish towels 

Per  kilogram 

.155 

.357 

.450 

.574 

laKTH  OBOUP. 

FirHepeciea. 

Ribbons,  narrow,  white  or  colored 

Per  kilogram 

.113 

.225 

.300 

.400 

Second  epet  let. 

Bibbona  of  other  kinds,  pUin  or  worked, 
white  or  colored,  used  for  hat  ribbons 
and  adorning  of  dress,  be  they  of  vel- 
vet fo<rtton>.  eaUed  vel vetf!«u 

Per  kilogram 

•  346 

.703 

LOO 

1.276 

Third  epeeiee. 

Ribbons  of  other  kind^  such  as  are  used 
for  loops  for  shoes  and  reins  for  horses . 

Per  kilogram 

.132 

.m 

.360 

.470 

TmtB  OBOUP. 

Cotton  stnfTs  in  pieces  or  detached,  with 
or  without  Muges.  but  without  hand 
work,   pay  as    per  preceding  gronp. 
(Handkerchief.) 

Cotton  stuff  hemmed  or  with  some  hand 
work  belong  to  the  above  groups  and 
pay  an  additional  20  per  cent,  on  the 
duty.    (Handkerchiefs.) 

Third  tpeelee. 

Hand VerohiefH  up  to  17  threads 

18  to  10  thMds 

Per  kilogram 

....do 

.440 

.880 
LSll 

1.031 
1.507 
2.023 
3.0U 

1.800 
1.000 
2.550 
8.800 

1.060 
2.424 

21  to  22  threads • 

....do 

3.254 

33  threads  upwards 

....do 

.     *?W> 
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Base  on  which  duty 
is  calculated. 

Spanish  mann- 
faotnre. 

Foreign  masu 
laocare. 

So. 

,  Oi»ap. 

Under 
Slgmish 

Under    dnder 

foreign  Spanish 

flag.       flMf. 

TTB<i«r 

fomgn 

iisg. 

417 
418 

Ready^niade  clothing  in  general  pays  ac- 
cording to  the  textonw  of  this  sectioD, 

duty.  Theconntingiot  tlie  namberof 
threads  in  shirts  wm  be  made  on  the 
bosoms,  collars,  and  oifflli. 

Shirts  of  cotton,  with  bosom,  collar,  and 
cnfTs  of  linen,  pay  as  linen  textiles 
with  the  additional  60  percent,  on  the 
dnty  on  linen  in  the  same  manner  as 
demands  the  foregoing  number  (416), 
just  as  if  they  contained  no  eotton. 

XTmbreUas  and  sunshades,  of  cotton 

Textiles  with  base  of  elastic,  caUed  cot- 
ton  «1att1<\ . . 

Perdosen 

$0,480 
.800 

$0,000 
.000 

$1,900 

il.fi» 

419 

PerkUogrsm 

.800  1    i.i<: 

Kone.  (*)  The  number  of  threads  in  vakilng  cotton  textiles  are  counted  in  the  space  of  six  Dllb- 
meters. 

(*)  Doubts  are  decided,  should  the  textiles  contain  a  thread  more  in  the  space  above  mo- 
tioned, in  favor  of  the  imjMrter. 

O  Percale,  scarlet,  pays  according  to  the  second  gronp. 

(«)  Also  poplin. 

(*)  It  is  decided  that  cotton  shawls  the  texture  of  which  is  of  crossed  threads  and  of  lij^t 
damask  only,  marked  on  one  side,  pay  according  to  If  o.  403. 

(*)  Shawls  or  blankets  bound  with  tape  or  ribbon  j»ay  according  to  Xo.  404,  without  the  *if 
per  centb  additional. 


ImparU  of  cotton  textiles  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the  yeart  IS 

and  1886. 


Kind  of  goods. 


Weight. 


Duties  p»i<i 

inSpasi«b 
goW. 


Textures,  10  threads 

Shirts 

Up  to  16  threads 

Drawers 

Up  to  22  threads 

Dyed,  13  threads 

Plain,  16  threads 

Shirts 

Dyed,  10  threads 

34  threads  in  shirts 

Awning  ticking 

Handwork 

Crossed  threads 

The  same  in  trousers 

Meshed  and  stockinnetted 

Blankets 

Connteipanes 

Total 


KilogramM. 

83.934 

1.604 

38,787 

1,960 

27 

4,415 

2,348 

270 

12,154 

60 

12,033 

567 

4,334J 

30,140 

103 


$1.1M.0 
nil.  72 
1.34&09 

tlfi&78 

2.U 

380.50 

17161 

•4L61 

77.  fi 

•43.05 

SM.n 

tl«5 

1.188.17 

t«l.« 

1,488.10 

907.  IS 

4.03 


121,974 


7,745.11 


*  This  lot  pays  60  per  cent,  additional,     t  This  lot  pays  20  per  cent.  additionaL 
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imports  o/eot^m  texHlea  from  the  United  States  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the  years  1887 

and  188& 


Kind  of  goods. 

Weight 

DatiMiwId 

inSiMUiiah 

gSdL 

New  York : 

TeoLtnx^a.  10  threada 

KUogramt. 

41 

6 

8,548 

16 

t7.3I 

Liirht.  8  threftd*  ,..-..,.,... ^.,r,-r,T r ,--.- 

2.48 

GiilllTIM    ••>•■..••..•                                                                                                         .... 

3,027.66 

PhUadelphU: 

TeztartMii  R  thrMMlR  . . . 

V 

6.58 

T^sH   .  ,       , w 

8,606 

2,043.03 

Imports  of  cotton  teitUes  from  Raore,  ^anoe,  to  Santiago  de  Caba  during  the  years  1887 

afkll888. 


Kind  of  goods. 


Weight. 


DatteepAid 

in  Spanish 

gold. 


Embroideiy.  laoe: 

22  threads 

lOthnado 

8  threads • «. 

Hsndkerehiefs.  hemmed,  22  threads 

Embroiderj,  24  threads i 

Textiles,  eroesed  threads 

Shawls 

Total 

*  This  lot  pays  an  additional  20  per  cent 


KUogramt. 
486 
870 
10 

18 
17 


0941 


*<808.67 
M66.68 
7.00 
*0.41 
*42.76 
7.48 
0.33 


547.22 


Imports  of  cotton  textiles  from  St,  Thomas,  West  Indies,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  daring  (he 

years  1&S7  and  1668. 


Kind  of  goods. 


Duties  paid 

in  Spanish 

gold. 


Trxinres,  eabroidered,  16  threads 

Textnrea*  light  22  threads 

Textorea  in  drills 

Hsodkerehiefs,  crossed  threads 

TextnreSk  meshed  and  stockinnetted 

Total 

*  This  lot  pays  «n  additional  20  per  cent 


1,072.07 
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ImparU  of  cotton  texHle$from  Liverpool,  England,  to  Samtidgo  de  Cuba  during  the  feart 

1887  and  1888. 


Kind  of  goods. 


Weight 


I>atiMpaid 
inSpaokli 

ROM. 


TextQTM,  10  threads 

White.  10  threads 

While,  16  threads 

Handl^erchlofs 

Embroidery;  np  to  16  tbrei-vdn 

Handkerchiefs  ^heinmot!,  basted).... 

Tcxtnros,  dyed,  12  threads 

Textures,  dyed,  16  threads 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed,  16  threads. 

Light  texture 

Embroidery,  Sthreada 

Texfnre.  8 'threads 

Muslin.  8  threads 

Confections  of  cotton 

Textures,  22  thrends 

Embroideries,  22  threads 

Embroideries,  28  threads 

Bab V  frocks,  embroidered 

Cotton  drill 

Laces,  machine  stamped 

Li^ht 

Kettinft 

Crossed  threads 

Saperior 

Textures,  meshed  and  stockinuetted 

Carded   

Texturea,  velreteon 

Plash 

Shawls 

Total 


KOoanmu. 

fSOS 
7.1551 
6,696 

113 
3,315 

104 
2,503 
2.9M 

272 

387 
80 

103 

238 

? 

170 

877 
21 
410 
206) 
754l 
580 
182 
597i 
826 
102 
55 
4,787 


33,704 


$124.33 
1«274.£ 

1,68L4» 

•33»8l 

•51.88 
B7ft.M 
1,12L75 
tl21» 
159L43 

•aaw 

65.61 

283.80 

10,68 

7.12 

•324.91 

•6.S 

:1S8.03 

54.92 

447.  SI 

4i0.8S 

805.97 

137.74 

153.41 

016.  ».• 

106.  S 

72.96 

29.40 

l,902t« 


ia,3«2&os 


•  These  pay  an  additional  20  per  cent, 
t  This  lot  pays  an  additional  50  per  cent. 
jThia  lot  pays  ad  valorem  dntiea. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  from  GlasgotOf  Scotland,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the  gean 

1887  and  1888. 


Textures,  white : 

10  threads 

10  threads 

Embroideries,  np  to  16  threads 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed,  16  threads 

Embroideries,  up  to  22  threads 

SUmped  calicoes,  12  threads 

Do 

Hemmed  handkerchiefs,  16  threads 

Hemmed  handkerchiefs,  22  threads 

Textures,  li^ht,  8  threads - ^ 

Embroidered,  8  threads 

Embroidered,  up  to  12  threads 

Embroidered,  up  to  22  threads 

Embroidered 

Tulles,  28  threads 

Textures  without  "aplicacioii" 

DriU 

Plain  Inco,  stitroped  and  machine  worked 

Light 

Ghents,  light,  5  threads 

Calico 

Counterpanes,  w.,  handwork 

Drill 

Handkerchiefs,  w.,  handwork 

Textures,  meshed  and  stocking  netted,  drawers,  undershirts,  stockings 

Blankets 

Velveteen 

Turkish  towels  , 

Textures,  up  to  IG  threads 

Total 


113,550 


Kiloifranu. 

30,831 

$5,600,70 

40,683 

10,120.52 

100 

•59.25 

312 

m^tt 

2.300 

•1,19L99 

8,835 

2,46SL» 

13,249 

4,953.93 

417 

•187.17 

78 

*72.25 

443 

184.87 

360 

•184.04 

448 

319.19 

136 

179.54 

3 

5.35 

21 

t44.83 

254 

:89.2S 

23 

27.37 

646 

690.4ji» 

3841 

»lLi« 

179 

2X2.55 

1.293 

300.66 

111 

•31.66 

7,838 

3.257.26 

87J 

•43.65 

661 

865.33 

3,5791 

613.26 

279 

198.7? 

670 

358.03 

3504 

416.21 

•  This  lot  pays  additional  20  per  cent. 

f  ThiH  lot  p:iyM  a<1ditiunal  50  per  cent*  ^->  ^ 

;  Thi.  lot  ray,  »d  valorem.  p.^.,.^^^  ^^  GOOgk 
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Besumi  of  imp-MrlB  of  cotton  textiles  into  Santiago  do  Cuba  during  the  years  1887  and  1888. 


Whcdre  ftoin* 


Daties  paid 

inSiMmish 

gold. 


United  StotM. 

Spain 

raooe 

St.  Tbomaa... 

EagUmd 

Glasgow 

Total... 


Kilogramt. 

8,M6 

121,374 

934| 

1,406 

33,  TO* 

113,650 


279,574^ 


12,042  83 
7, 745. 10 
547.22 
1,072.07 
13.348.05 
33,580.17 


58,335.03 


Explanation  aoeompan)/ing  samples  of  the  cotton  textiles  principally  sold  in  this  province  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  their  weighty  purchasCf  and  selling prioe^  and  origin. 


Weight. 


Per— 


I 


Kilograms. 
4.300 
M80 
l.MO 
1,186 
2,870 
9^102 
2,600 
1,220 
2,320 
2,000 
4,1.'>3 
2,160 
R,200 
7,200 
8,388 
4,300 


70  meters . . 
70  meters . . 

40yanla 

40  yards 

40  yards 

40 yards  ... 
61  yards — 
40  yards.... 
40 yards.   . 
68to  70  yards 
50  meters  . . . 
68  to  70  yards 
68  meters   . . 

40  yards 

40  yards 

70  meters  . . . 


Purchase  price. 


1.12  reales  rellon  per  meter. . . 
1.60  reales  v^ellon  per  meter. .. 

4«.  6d.  per  yard  

4».  10(i.  per  yard 

St.  lOd.  per  yard 

8«.4<f.  per  yard 

lAd.  per  yard 

3s.  9id.  per  yard | 

2^.  per  yard 

2(1.  per  yard 

0.54  francs  per  meter 

]/gd«  per  yard 

1.30  reales  vellon  per  meter. . . 
1.90  reales  vellon  per  meter. . . 

7s.  7<t.  per40  yards 

1.80  reales  rellon  per  meter. . . 


Selling  price  here  per 
Spanish  yard. 


71  cents 

O}  cents 

$2|per40  yards... 

Scents  yard 

$2.75  per  40  yards  . 

$3.75  per  40  yards 

6centaper:ard... 
4|  cents  per  yard. . 
9  cents  per  yard... 
7  cents  per  yard  .. 
18  cents  per  yard. . 
4f  cents  per  yard.. 
8|  cents  per  yard. . 
13  oents  per  yard . . 
$3.50  per  40  yards  . 
9  oents  per  yard... 


KannfMt- 
nredin^ 


Spain. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 
England. 
Spain. 

Do. 
Encland. 
SpiOn. 


Should  samples  of  cotton  nndenhirts,  stockings,  and  drawers  be  desired  they  can 
be  obtained  at  an  outlay  of  abont  $10.  To  seonre  samples  of  cotton  laces  and  piece 
goode,  blankets,  oonnterpanea,  velveteens,  etc.,  a  similar  outlay  would  have  to  be  in- 
CQired.  Suffice  it  to  say,  all  goods  of  light  texture  and  low  prices  are  salable  here,  and 
owing  to  enormous  difference  in  weights,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  weights  per  yard 
you  desire. 
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CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSUL-GBNBRAL  BOKHAM,  OF  OALOUTTA. 

After  considerable  unavoidable  delay  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into  British 
India,  as  called  for  in  your  circular  letter  of  date  the  27th  of  May  last 

The  annexed  table  marked  A  shows  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  imported  for  the  past  five  years  up  to  March  31, 1888,  as  well  as 
the  values  thereof. 

WEIGHT  P£R  YAXD. 

Under  this  heading  I  submit  the  inclosed  very  full  and  complete  ^'  state- 
ment showing  piece  goods  imported  into  Oaloutta  each  month  from  1883 
to  1888,  inclusive,''  which  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  George  Henderson, 
esq.,  of  the  large  mercantile  firm  of  George  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 
This  statement,  I  apprehend,  contains  a  lot  of  information,  not  only  as  to 
the  weight,  but  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  piece  goods  which 
are  in  demand  in  this  market,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
cotton  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States. 

HOW  PUBOHASED. 

A  credit  of  forty-five  days  is  usually  extended  to  the  Calcutta  pur- 
chaser of  cotton  piece  goods,  with  a  rebate  of  1^  per  cent,  for  cash. 

The  annexed  table  marked  B  gives  the  place  of  manufitcture  and 
whence  imported. 

DUTIES  OHASaED  THEREON. 

There  is  no  duty  in  British  India,  either  upon  raw  or  manufactured 
cotton  goods. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

In  this  connection  it  would  probably  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  cotton  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  British  India. 

For  the  year  1886-'87  (the  latest  reported)  I  find  that  the  acreage  un- 
der cultivation  in  cotton  was  14,532,513,  and  the  outturn  therefrom  of 
cleaned  cotton  was  818,658,848  pounds,  or  nearly  57  pounds  to  the  acre* 
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.OOTTON-IffELLS. 

There  were  97  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1887-'88,  containing  • 
18,840  looms  and  2,375,739  spindles.  They  consamed  about  283,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  daring  the  year,  and  employed  a  daily  average  number 
of  80,516  operatives,  of  whom,  as  far  as  details  have  been  obtained, 
there  were  46,406  men,  15,057  women,  12,403  young  personS|  and  2,949 
children. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  said  mills  is  about  100,000,000  rupees, 
equal,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  to  $32,300,000. 

Of  the  97  mills  there  are  72  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  of  which  50 
are  in  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay  itself.  There  are  6  mills  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  ^  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  there  are  6  mills,  4  of  which  are  in  the  town  of  Madras ; 
there  are  5  in  the  northwest  provinces,  all  at  Gawnpoor ;  one  at  Indore, 
3  iu  the  cential  provinces ;  3  in  Hyderabad,  and  1  in  Mysore. 

The  oldest  of  the  Bombay  mills  was  established  in  1851,  and  between 
that  date  and  1870  there  were  but  7  mills  established.  By  1875  there 
were  22  mills  at  work,  and  18  more  were  added  between  that  year  and 
1880 ;  10  more  were  started  in  1881,  18  between  that  year  and  1886,  4 
in  1887,  and  2  in  January,  1888.  The  last  fourteen  years  have  seen  the 
creation  of  57  of  the  72  mills  now  working  in  Bombay. 

In  Calcutta  the  oldest  mill  dates  from  1864,  and  in  Madras  from  1874. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  cotton  manufacturing  in  India  is  what 
might  be  termed  an  ^^  infant  industry,"  although,  as  I  view  it,  owing  to  ' 
the  cheapness  of  labor  in  this  country  and  to  the  proximity  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  great  markets  of  the  East,  British  India  will  in 
the  near  future  become  a  very  formidable  .competitor  with  Europe  and 
America  in  the  cheap  production  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  I  submit  the  following  extract  from  the 
Daily  Englishman,  of  this  city,  of  recent  date : 

SNOUSH  VS.   INDIAN  COTTONS. 
[From  the  Caloutto  Daily  English  man.] 

How  formidable  a  competitor. with  Lancashire  Bombay  has  now  become  is  shown 
by  the  returns  of  the  annaal  export  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  from  India.  During 
Itm^^&B  the  shipments  reached  the  large  total  of  129,000,000  pounds,  representing  a 
▼alne  of  5,250,000  orores  of  rupees.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  large  exports  went  to 
China  and  Japan,  to  whose  ever-increasing  demands  the  remarkable  growth  of  this 
branch  of  our  foreign  trade  is  entirely  dne.  In  the  last  seven  years  the  total  value 
and  quantity  of  the  twist  and  yarn  shipped  from  this  country  has  quadrupled,  while 
In  the  same  i>eriod  our  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam,  now  valued  at  3f  crores, 
have  increased  by  only  30  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  16  per  cent,  in  value.  There 
can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that,  as  regards  these  articles,  the  Indian  mills  are  destined 
to  nltimately  oust  Lancashire  manufacturers  fh>m  Eastern  markets.  As  regards  piece 
goods,  however,  India,  though  slowly  iucreasiug  her  production  and  shipments,  can 
not  yet  be  said  to  have  seriously  entered  into  competition  with  home  manufacturers. 
M  the  present  time  Bombay,  not  leos  than  Lancashire,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  a  de- 
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pression  in  the  cotton  industry ,  and  in  both  short-time  working  is  being  resorted  tc 
or  proposed,  with  the  object  of  checking  prodnction  and  restoring,  if  possible,  the 
margin  of  profit  which  has,  of  late,  entirely  disappeared  or  greatly  dwindled.  The 
depression  should,^  however,  only  be  temporary  in  India,  which  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages  over  Lancashire  in  supplying  Eastern  marl^ets.  Each  year  shows  mon 
clearly  how  well  founded  is  the  concern  with  which  Manchester  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Bombay,  and  the  half-dozen  new  mills  which 
are  aboot  to  start  working  in  the  Western  Presidency  will,  even  at  this  unpromising 
time,  prove  more  dangerous  to  English  manufacturers  than  to  their  neighbors. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  INDIA'S  COTTON  TRADE. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  cotton 
goods  in  this  part  of  India  by  the  following  extracts  which  I  copy  from 
the  annual  statement  of  the  seaborne  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  for  the  official  year  1888-'89 : 

The  importation  of  cottou  goods  was  much  larger  in  the  past  year  as  oompaied 
with  1887-'86  and  the  figures  are  the  highest  yet  reached. 

Gray  cotton  piece  goods  advanced  by  74,500,000  yards  with  an  increased  value  of 
11^  lakhs  of  rupees;  (a  lakh  of  rupees  18*100,000  and  for  practical  purposes  3  rupees 
equal  |1*).  White  piece  goods,  by  28,500,000  yards  and  45  lakhs.  Colored  printed  or 
dyed  piece  goods  by  19,000,000  yards  and  about  32  lakhs,  against  a  decline  of  aboot  1^ 
lakhs  in  other  cotton  goods.  Yarns,  gray  and  white,  turkey  red,  and  other  colors, 
show  a  small  decline  of  about  400,000  pounds  in  quantity,  and  slightly  over  a  i  lakh 
of  rupees  in  value.     •    *    • 

It  would  seem  doubtfVil,  however,  whether  this  large  trade  has  been  profitable  to 
either  manufacturers  or  importers.  In  Lancashire  spinners  have  done  comparatively 
well,  while  mannfacturers  have  fared  badly. 

The  previous  year  was  a  fairly  good  one  for  the  latter,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  looms,  followed  of  course,  by  an  advance  in  pro- 
duction. In  the  past  year  spinners  have  obtained  better  prices  for  their  prodnction 
while  manufacturers  have  been  ufiable  to  obtain  a  corresponding  advance  for  the 
manufactured  article.  The  spinners  too  bad  to  cope  with  small  supplies  of  cotton 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  prices,  besides  which 
they  had  to  concede  an  increase  in  wages  to  their  operatives. 

The  quality  of  the  American  cotton  was  not  up  to  the  average,  and  to  keep  the 
quality  of  their  yarn,  higher  grades  had  to  be  used  than  formerly.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  trade  for  the  year  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  either  spinners  or  manufact- 
urers. 

EUROPEAN  VS.   AMERICAN  COTTONS  IN  INDIA. 

In  this  connection  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
understood  that  American  cotton  is  of  longer  staple  and  materially 
superior  to  that  grown  in  India,  and  the  American  manufacturers  of 
cotton  piece  goods,  so  far  as  they  have  been  introduced  here,  are  gen- 
erally  conceded  to  be  of  superior  quality  to  Manchester  goods. 

The  "  Pepperell  drills"  found  their  way  into  India,  and  are  held  in 
high  repute  for  their  superior  durability.  They  are  used  principally  for 
men's  and  boys'  every -day  summer  clothing. 

Mr.  Foster,  my  vice  and  deputy  consul-general,  who  is  a  merchant  in 

•  A  rupee,  Treasury  valuation,  32.3  cents.       ^ 
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business  here,  has  at  my  request  favored  me  with  some  observations  on 
the  subject  nnder  review,  which  I  submit  in  conclusion,  as  follows : 

VICE-CONSUL  FOSTER'S  REPORT. 

Sheeting*  and  shirtings  are  now  almost  eutirely  Earopean.  American  goods  for- 
merly came  here  and  were  very  mach  liked,  bnt  for  some  nnknown  reason  they  have 
stopped.    Have  no  doabt  they  could  again  be  introduced,  bnt  it  takes  time. 

DriiU, — Drills  are  largely  used.  The  Pepperell  mills  from  America  are  the  stand- 
ard for  this  clans  of  goods.  They  are  imported  largely  and  aro  known  all  over  India. 
They  have  such  a  good  name  that  the  mark  is  closely  imitated  by  some  English  man- 
ufacturers. Other  Aoftericau  brands  of  good  quality  could  no  doubt  be  introduced  if 
properly  persevered  in. 

Dkoiiee, — The  cloths  used  by  the  natives  are  imported  in  immense  quantities,  and 
it  seems  as  if  America  might  supply  a  portion.  There  are  many  qualities  imported,  at 
a  large  range  of  prices.  The  low  qualities  are  made  from  a  cheap  cotton,  loosely 
woven  and  heavily  sized.  The  good  qualities  worn  by  the  higher  classes  are  much 
more  cloeely  woven,  of  finer  yam,  and  are  almost  free  from  sizing.  All  these  goods 
come  in  pail's,  but  uncut.  There  is  a  stripe  on  each  selvage,  sometimes  plain,  vary- 
ing from  nue-half  to  three-fourths  inch  wide.  There  is  also  a  narrow  border  across 
the  ends  and  across  the  uncut  jpining  of  the  pair. 

The  poorest  quality  comes  4  yards  per  pair,  21  inches  wide,  sixty-four  and  seventy- 
two  threads  to  the  incli,  and  "sells  at  present  for  about  9  pents  per  pair.  From  this 
they  vary  in  size,  quality,  and  price  up  to  a  fine  quality  that  comes  10  yards  per  pair, 
44  inches  wide,  eighty-eight  and  ninety-six  threads  to  the  inch,  and  sells  for  about 
64  to  65  cents  per  pair.  Buyers  are  very  particular  as  to  the  count  of  the  threads, 
bnt  no  stipnlatiop  of  weight  is  made,  and  of  course  they  are  quite  light.  There  are 
some  qualities  even  finer  than  the  last  mentioned,  but  they  do  not  seU  very  freely. 
All  these  goods  are  consumed  entirely  by  natives,  and  they  must  be  made  strictly  to 
conform  to  their  requirements  as  to  size,  thread,  width,  and  color  of  border,  and  style 
of  packing.  They  all  come  unbleached,  packed  in  iron-bound  bales,  varying  firam 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  pieces  per  bale. 

To  introduce  any  of  the  above  goods  requires  time  and  perseverance.  The  native  is 
very  conservative  and  is  very  slow  to  take  up  a  new  brand  of  any  goods,  but  when 
once  established  a  well-known  mark  will  sell  for  months  ahead.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  brands  of  Americau  drills  and  shirtings,  bnt 
tbeshippers  have  been  discouraged  by  the  slow  sales  and  poor  prices  and  have  dropped 
it  before  the  goods  were  well  knawn.  Any  such  new  goods  are  sure  to  pay  a  loss  at 
first,  but  when  well  known  will  command  a  paying  price.  Many  Americans  have  the 
idea  that  this  market  may  be  made  to  take  surplus  goods  that  have  gone  out  of  date  in 
the  home  markets,  or  goods  of  which  there  happens  to  be  an  overstock  at  home.  But 
this  is  a  mistake ;  the  native  will  not  take  anything,  no  matter  how  cheap,  if  it  is  not 
exactly  according  to  his  requirements.  Neither  is  it  any  use  to  try  to  unload  surplus 
stocks  of  shirtings  and  sheetings  on  this  market  and  then  not  ship  any  more  for 
months,  or  perhaps  years,  thus  giving  the  brand  time  to  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  superior  quality  of  American  cottons  gives 
them  a  preference  here  after  they  have  become  well  known,  and  should 
enable  American  mills  to  do  a  good  business  in  this  country.  Prices  at 
present  are  very  low,  so  low,  indeed,  that  Manchester  is  unable  to  sell, 
bat  that  will  be  remedied  as  trade  improves. 

B.  F.  BONHAM, 

Consul' OeneraU 
United  States  Consulate-General,  ^ 

Calcutta,  September  14, 1889.  gti^^d by ^OOglC 
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A.— QiMififi/y  ami  kind  of  cotton  lextitea  imported  per  annum. 
QUANTITY. 


1883-*84. 


Yarns  and  textile  fatirics : 

TwiHtaiid  yarn..p»uoda..i      45,378,056 
HadufaotareA,  piec«  goods : 

Gray  (unbleached)  yards.  .1, 070, 038, 865 

WkltA  (bleached)  ...  do ..  J    343, 376, 830 

Colored,  printed,  or  dved  | 
yRrtls-.l    290,536,401 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls  , 
in  piece No..,      17,001,262 

Other  aorta yards. .  i  162, 133 


1884-^85. 


1885.*8G. 


1886-'87. 


1867-'8& 


45,700.037  I      45,015.123.1      40,013.070  51,  SO;  540 

1, 1 38, 343, 726  1 1, 105, 844, 008  ;  1,  356. 278, 808  1 ,  180. 175. 270 

277,875,450  1    279,128,208  |    387,104,415  |  320, 409^785 

315.  ^5, 820       353, 845, 715  !    412, 036. 168  339. 102. 627 


13, 007, 042 
186,081 


VALUES. 


17,028,803  I    ,16,449,480  I 
310,583  ;  203,004 


16.440,480 
293,994 


Yams  and  textile  fabrics : 

Twist  and  yarn . .  pounds . . 
Manufaotnrei^,  piect*  goods  : 

Orey  ( an  bleached) .  yards . . 

White  (bleach»Hl)....do  .. 

Colored,  printed,  or  dyed 
yanls.. 

Handkerchiefii  and  shawls 
in  piece No  . 

Other  sorts 3*ards.. 


$1 1, 553, 14  i  :    $11, 201, 308      $10, 573, 610  !    $1 1. 061. 256  ,      $11, 930, 687 


30,006,060 
15,101.025 


16, 520, 217  j 

742, 208  ' 

20, 180  t 


40,021,335 
12.328,233 


39, 665, 612  ; 
11,889,110 


46.673.668  ' 
15, 871,  796  ; 


15, 733. 948  I   17, 110, 212  ,   20, 007, 184 


677,593  I 
32.061  I 


730^925  I 
^,559 


613.886 
50,160 


44. 33^  44S 
15, 429. 491 

14. 292. 771 

608.197 
57. 571 


B. — Place  of  mannftictare  and  whence  imported. 


Yams  and  textile  fab- 
rics, twist  and  ya^n : 
United  Kingdom... 

Austria 

Belginm 

France 

ItAly 

Aden 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China,  Hong-Kong 
Straits  Settlements 
Other  countries  — 


Manufactures: 

Piece  goods,   gray 
(unbleached): 

United     King- 
dom   

Austria 

France 

lUly 

Egypt 

United  States.. 

Aden 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

Persia 

StraitH    Settle- 
ments ■.. 

Other  countries 


Piece  goods,  white 
(bleached) : 
United     King- 
dom 


Quantities. 


Poitndt. 

50.728,356 

574, 44U 

122, 340 

2,300 

31,000 

5.500 

2,505 

28.162 

28,730 

16, 428 

1,708 


Value. 


$11,722,435 

157, 748  ! 
32,026 

626  1 
8,061  j 
1,266  ' 

«27 
0,  545  ; 
2,588 
3,840 

322  { 


51,  542, 549 


Tarda. 

178,  757, 726 

6.165 

6,2t0 

25.006 

16,650 

687.000 

121.  528 

21,600 

379,  K40 

11.756 

133, 768 
7,892 


11,939.684 


44. 584, 741 

334 

755 

4,556 

681 

46,837 

7,071 

713 

18,630 

440 

5,823 


1, 180, 175. 270  1  44,  671,  773 


315,782,387 


15.009.287 


Piece  goods,  etc— con - 
tinned. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Italy 

Eastern  Coast 
of  Africa, 
ZauiKibar 

Egypt 

Aden 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settle- 
ments . , 

Other  countries 


Quantitiea.        Valne. 


United 
dom . . 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Egypt 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China,     Hong- 
Kong  

Persia. 

Straits    Settle- 
ments   

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 


Tards. 

1,057,401 
22, 325  ; 
202. 128 
726,338 

245,010 
43.249 
6,578  1 
51,736  I 

2,314,834  I 

11.804  I 


$112,104 

1.077 

28.062 

83,128 


20,296 

5,300 

335 

4.026 

166,927 
1,0U8 


820,463.785       15.426.150 


Colored,  printed,  or , 
dyed: 
"        '     King.  I 


332.509,443 

2,661,»i3 

149.004 

1,667,255 

58.870 

16.028 

642,070 

29,620 

82.350 

14,886 

8,096 
28,704 

1.188,296 
5,425 

10.558 


309,102,827 


36.041,362 

107.194 

15,218 

285.028 

5.159 

1.900 

47,230 

3,343 

15.188 

1,178 

1,207 
1.970 

130.315 
354 


17.620,104 
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StaUmeni  thawing  piece  goode  imported  imio   Calcutta  each  month  from  18B3  to  1888, 

inclusive. 

ICompiled  from  tho  Monthly  Statement  of  Imports,  pnblished  by  O.  M.  Traill,  20  BritiBh  Indian 

street,  Galpatta. 

1883. 


Gray  goods. 

Shirtings. 

1 

1 

37  to  39  Inches. 

44  to  45  inches. 

ICooths. 

1 

2 

i- 

i 
i 

00 

1 

1 

i 

'1 
1 

0 

cS 

1 

s 

00 

2 

3 

to 

t*     . 

o 

• 

00 

oo 

s 

o 

t* 

1 
1 

00 

Jan 

288 

78 

221 

191 

122 

06 

S5 

178 

76 

179 

219 

138 

071 
280 
518 
465 
454 
260 
232 
■J87 
209 
2»i 
295 
350 

20 

240 

167 

322 

547 

141 

127 

77 

03 

138 

51 

77 

30 

24 
42 
53 
06 

109 
08 
84 

117 
32 

127 
24 
25 

504 
122 
577 
802- 
1,033 
484 
463 
464 
114 
155 
160 
40 

401 
118 
470 
599 
852 
573 
215 
233 
387 
428 
222 
140 

8,382 
3.417 
7,056 
9.052 
6.719 
6,652 
5,971 
8.034 
4.370 
5.849 
5, 438 
4,277 

6,356 
3.212 
4,097 
5,018 
3,040 
3,511 
3, 5o:> 
^751 
3.833 
5,773 
5.523 
4,8*2 

8 
12 

5 
21 
13 
18 

7 

'44' 

43 

7 

8 

38 
20 
46 
29 
40 
48 
32 
48 

"*50' 
03* 
67 

723 

Keb 

590 

Mar 

OtM 

JS;:::::::: 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

8 
2 

40 
44 

71 
63 
106 
08 
8 

11 

14 
22 



..  ... 

48 
29 
20 
31 
77 
40 
7 

837 
090 
020 
559 
809 
652 
fi27 

Not •.. 

Dec 

568 
426 

Total... 

1.791 

4,329 

410 

03 

273 

1.970 

771 

5,004 

4,053 

75,167 

51.727 

181 

483     7,784 

Gray  goods 

Shirtings. 

Jaconets. 

Molls. 

MODfhS. 

60 
inehes. 

64 

inches. 

32  inches. 

60 
inches. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

55 

M  « 

3'S 

^  OD 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

si 

& 

s« 

^3 

"*  0 

I0 

ss 

3 

5 

s 

a 

3 

s 

S 

«H 

ciS. 

^ft 

**» 

0 

S 

^ 

5 

9t 

6 

' 

s 

Jan 

41 

145 
15 
34 

43 
50 
09 

.      251 
95 
157 

115 
32 

68 

144 
114 
54 

429 
231 
633 

1.006 
479 
900 

07 
63 
97 

Feb 

Mar 

35 

30 

...... 

fr/.::::::: 

43 

54 

40 

510 

129 

10 

427 

755 

34 

92 

57 
48 
137 

84 

98 
100 

115 
99 

134 

473 
327 
135 

100 
44 
03 

38 
35 
113 

419 
547 
578 

902 

058 

1,022 

170 
130 
105 

Jnly 

4 

Ani 

•    697 

307 

103 

868 

120 

183 

000 

1,214 

2 

181 

Sept 

5U 

233 

62 

359 

84 

08 

285 

756 

6 

07 

Oet. 

000 
.  264 

521 
298 

123 
98 

588 
030 

290 

327 

120 
102 

059 
373 

1,129 
914 

17 
17 

00 
25 

KOT 

Dec 

128 

149 

01 

312 

194 

99 

390 

723 

2 

8 

12 

Total... 

2.044 

2.038 

1,047 

4.217 

1.038 

1,080 

5,480 

10.627 

48 

08 

1,091 
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COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Statement  showing  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc.— Continued. 

1883— Continued. 


f 

(Jray  goods. 

T.oloth8. 

i 

28 
16 

Q 

720 
AiiR 

0     J 

i 
1 

Q 

Dbooty  bordered. 

i 
1 

1 

MontbB. 

1 

1 

O 

m 

i 
i 

1^ 

263 

88 
138 
122 
108 

n 
110 

411 
3«^ 
262 
65 
51 

i 

§ 

287 
62 
41 
23 
133 
75 
88 
100 
115 
123 
124 
115 

i 

.1 

25 

.    20 

48 

8 
21 
13 
37 
37 
14 

4 
24 

4 

1 

eS 
a 

1 

1 
"a 

•I 

H 

Jan. 

660 
373 
408 
105 
.276 
267 
275 
494 
244 
230 
226 
214 

361 
03 

176 
35 

11 

"74 
44 

12 

4 
50 

205     3.060 

67     2.145 

08     4.210 

53     4.557 

80  1  4,417 

351     4. 302 

233     4.246 

088  i  7.300 

1, 122  1  4.  267 

50 
52 
87 
24 
65 
41 
81 
6 
10 

so 

Keb 

18 

Mar 

24  >    8S:{ 

70 

Apr 

May 

June 

5 
2 
2 
18 

246 
106 
147 

08 

10 

29 

14 

Jnly 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

IS 

0  i    371 

4  '    822 

73       3->l 

.     10       350 

6       208 

37 

73 

1.305 
013 
367 

5.078 
5.  862 
5.324 

46 

Nov 

40 
40 

56 

Dec 

1          10 

1     ' 

1 

Total... 

8.770 

860 

1,005 

1.366 

IOC  j4.  250 

5,881  156.657 

204 

455 

1       436 

1 

White  goods. 

Jaconets. 

Mulls. 

i 

i 

Months. 

II 

1 

^ 

1 

B 

1 

a 

36 

211 

47 

27 
15 
70 

1 

1 

ji 

1' 

'jan 

1.857 

822 

1.113 

025 

611 
005 

761 
407 

748 

460 
224 
406 

710 

437 

1.314 

250 

.      45 

186 

344 

64 

127 

81 
62 
45 

85 

36 
150 

452 

Feb 

269 

Mar 

388 

^.:::::::: 

1,301 

871 

625 

614 

1.153 

120 

244 

05 

104 

56 

233 

480 

961 

701 

870 

447 

687 

160 

263 

63 

218 

28 

245 

297 

June 

575 

042 

1.040 

450 

410 

52 

632 

69 

164 

32 

296 

•       177 

July 

670 

651 

862 

472 

738 

62 

61 

21 

144 

57 

'     207 

398 

Aug 

1,004 

1,045 

1,360 

581 

1,110 

200 

264 

12 

104 

36 

206 

417 

Sept 

758 

814 

864 

202 

567 

108 



7 

112 

41 

110 

148 

Oct 

830 
891 

1,065 
1.047 

1,  las 

006 

484 
471 

732 
876 

100 
16* 

146 
210 

20 
42 

140 
26 

72 

38 

'     134 
.     173 

■       390 

Nov 

<       ^ 

Dec 

834 

968 

631 

517 

608 

152 

432 

20 

2 

71 

87 

'      261 

Total. 

11.201 

10, 245 

10, 105 

5,526 

0,432 

1,707 

2,546 

440 

1 

1.549 

819 

1,970 

,3.  94. 
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Jan... 
Feb  .. 
Har.. 
Apr.. 

Jnoe  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  ., 
Dtw... 


Total. 


Colored  goodfi. 


Turkey-red. 


Priati. 


7-a 


14 
45 

165 
100 

7S 
210 

08 
183 
139 

84 

1*114 


0-8. 


187 
05 
56 
56 
02 
165 
64 
226 
84 
213 
147 
127 

1,482 


34 


f 

i 

s 


167 
113  ' 

80 
128 
120 
144 
121 
172 

64 
154 
156 

78 

TioT 


1 


Dyed. 


15 
10 
.... 

I 
7 


48 


05 

63 
81 
66 
54 

58 
66 

111  I 
132  ' 
376  I 
IC-i 
55  I 


I 


5n 
35 
44 

15  I 

^  I 
2  I 

5 

21  I 
28  I 

40 ; 

131 
156 

536 


I 


2 

1 
6 
4 
6 

"*1 

47 

20 

20 

f) 


a 

11 


201 
1()8 

i^ 

122 
210 
246 
334 
330 
592 
401 
187 

3, 131 


44 
5 
0 
67 
70 
44 
35 
72 
41 
44 
0 
00 

520 


358 
100 
168 
280 
180 
178 
253 
488 
277 
366 
361 
155 

3,l54 
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Statement  shomng  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  0fc.— Continued. 
1883-  Coutioned. 


_, 

Colored  good 

B. 

Printed. 

Woolens. 

Months. 

1 

i 

1 

4» 

, 

i 

1 

s 

1  ' 

2 

1 

i 

1 

82 

4) 

1 

1 

i 
1 

H 
1 

a 

Jm 

2ft 

M7 

0} 

24 

An 

10 

49 

20 

'      84 

318 

r<*b 

17 

636 

82 

3  i          21 

23 

3 

80 

34 

35 

201 

Uw 

27 

•02 

041 

27 

K 

21 

24 

3 

72 

95 

-*PT  ._.„... 

^ 

758 

fH 

WJ 

K 

7 

2 

10 

41 

165 

M»y 

m 

750 

lOfl 

m 

19 

108 

2 

21  1            4 

15 

87 

JflUft.- 

10 

1.841 

05 

41 

37 

199 

27 

66 

24 

21             115 

lutf,. 

5 

i,m 

41! 

117 

64 

234 

9 

47 

119 

27 

195 

A»i|5„„»„ 

*■*.   .** 

4,100 

117 

135 

50 

473 

61 

105 

164 

40 

SM 

fiept 

7 

U630 

7* 

7:; 

177 

249 

75 

133 

80 

36 

349 

Oct , 

I 

2,173 

M 

70 

126 

380 

36 

113 

37 

1    •  50 

557 

Nov 

10 

1,211 

21 

130 

74 

270 

24 

78 

140 

1      60 

495 

Uoo 

67fi 

4e 

e 

62  j        118 

15 

55 

30 

1      44 

208 

Tom... 

m.  1  ip»57fl 

832 

ts: 

( 

366       2.164 

254 

750 

655 

525 

3,168 

Sandries. 

^ 

Thread. 

a 

I 

t 

a 

• 

Months. 

^ 

Cotton. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

i 
1 

>* 

i 

s 

a 

1 

1 

Jan 

08 
23 
'73 

56 

27 
18 

47 
15 
23 

25 

9 

43 

63 

1      72 

12 

61 

71 

108 

171 
17 

14 

342 
238 
223 

44 

11 
6 

15 

2S8 
174 
283 

658 

Feb 

407 

Mar 

6S0 

^^:::::-.:: 

46 

44 

34 

33 

133 

25 

47 

164 

20 

5 

156  ,       635 

45 

47 

58 

6 

56 

17 

161 

98 

15 

6 

113 

534 

Jane 

42 

60 

38 

14 

78 

22  1     179 

145 

15 

4 

161 

,        257 

July 

83 

04 

15 

12 

1      90 

8       290 

141 

4 

1 

215 

218 

H^'.V.V.'.'.'. 

26 

82 

50 

23 

94 

4       414 

75 

1             3 

422 

357 

33 

136 

62 

9 

1      42 

18       557 

158 

26 

1 

380 

2Tf 

Oct 

12 
64 

90 

87 

67 

61 

7 

1 

54 

1         447 

103 
192 

1          ^^ 
1          1ft 

2 

405 

404 

Nov 

122        25  1    427 

387         288 

Deo 

109 

51 

37 

10 

80        29       205 

257 

1            5 

1 

204 

830 

Total... 

m 

792 

507 

172 

896       388  2.929    

2,136 

183 

37 

3,107 

4.907 
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Montba. 


JaB 

Feb 

Mar  ...... 

^:::::; 

Jnoe 

Joly 

Ang 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dee 

Total. 


Yarn  and  twiat. 


Gray  yarns. 


I,e54 
1,963 
1,881 
WS 
1,156 
I.3ft5 
1.530 
1.310 
2,047 
1.884 
1,25S 
1,883 


17,786  648 


646 
442 
568 

1,862 
982 

1,009 
685 

1,377 
508 

1.115 
782 
421 


9,892 


117 
35 
266 
270 
202 
120 
70 
174 
122 
63 
63 
6i 


1.563 


r.2 

63 

97 

215 


127  71 


53 

70 
228 

78 
109 
121 

45 


318  953  734 


351 


312 


I 


256 
251 
66 
431 
316 
184 
180 
153 
147 
234 
167 
165 


1.301 

753 

938 

810 

761 

600 

1,078 

1,144 

581) 

1,109 

1,230 

779 


S 
I 


44,725 
24.209 
138,532 
42,607 
36,326 
35.083 
35,648 
54,470 
84,870 
47, 452 
41, 519 
33,023 


124  2,650  11,179  468,464  2,946,781 


9 


1 


68,934 
107,466 
150. 073 
186,309 
221.482 
257, 130 
311, 480 
346, 350 
393,802 
435,321 
408,344 


1884. 


Gray  goods. 

Shirtinga. 

1 
§ 

1 
1 

i 

1 

37  to  39  incbea. 

44  to  46  inches. 

iiontilia. 

1 
1 

• 
2 

i 
i 

o 

4 

o 

1 

00 

1 

1 
1 

fH 

s 

00 

00 
00 

o 

3  • 

i 

I 

1 
1 

• 

g 
1. 

& 

V 

* 

•ri 

■A 

15 

t- 

t- 

o6 

a 

t- 

00 

JSD 

110 

246 

8 

34 

119 

168 

5.021 
3.893 
4,558 
6,615 

5,945 
4.761 
5,578 
7,479 

2 

11 

4 

474 

Feb 

73 

394 

8 

30 

s 

14f) 

158 

17 
18 

3^ 

Mar 

116 

430 

22 

39 

201 

204 

12 
38 

339 
479 

Apr 

77 

564 

8 

3 

89 

'/S 

720 

357 

May 

82 
61 

634 
686 

"io* 

ii 

11 

11 
71 

32 

58 

584 
59  ( 

267 
264 

5,035 
5,491 
6,455 

5,212 

5,047 
6,637 

263 

Juie 

2 

8 

272 

July 

123 

386 

40 

6 

IGl 

122 

891 

561 

314 

Aug 

266 

647 

66 

5 

40 

218 

121 

636 

805 

6,025 

6,287 

18 

392 

Sept 

186 

686 

68 

13 

49 

244 

82 

480 

697 

6,  219 

4,219 

20 

37 

569 

Oct 

272 

1,031 

784 

20 

10 

33 

185 

58 

701 

l,fll9 
1,101 

7.773 
6,006 

8,042 
5,513 

23 

8 

g 

888 

Not 

111 

15 

52 

18 

77 

100 

263 

65 

737 

Dm 

128 

884 

14 

213 

78 

296 

1,151 

7.247 

8.366 

34 

30 

800 

Total... 

l,5e4 

7,070 

211 

96 

189 

1,365 

738 

5.630 

6,742 

69,337 

70,086 

142 

211 

5,906 
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Oray  goods. 

ShirtincB. 

MadapnIlamB. 

Jaconets. 

Mulls. 

'iContha. 

60 
inches. 

64 

ioohee. 

32  inches. 

50. 
inches. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

112 
37 
40 

00 
(NOB 

J  8. 

119 
32 
52 

CO 

si 

S  2 

« 

si 
5^ 

• 
& 

•A 

w 

a 

i 

357 
433 

313 

i 

1 

1 

s 

s 

1 

6 

20 

5 

i 

1 

Jan 

127 
78 
30 

478 

170 

,    209 

148 
166 
208 

148 
85 
36 

691 
600 
686 

10 

4 

23 
14 
31 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

42 

61 

135 

614  ,        170 

110 

482 

845 

6 

15 

M 



May 

69 

42 

54 

08 

83 

125  1     809 

489 

6 

8 

99 

Jane 

66 

166 

84 

135 

105 

78  1    510 

535 

14 

63 

i 

Jnly 

265 

372 

14 

112 

205 

86       547 

683 

10 

8 

88 

3 

Aug 

680 

702 

146 

2lfl 

327 

146 

537 

732 

8 

6 

87 

Sept 

706 

617 

193 

248 

124 

121 

487 

424 

24 

65 

Oct 

634 

1.061 

507 

357 

310 

85 

830 

555 

26 

60 

Nov 

176 

348 

282 

126 

199 

42 

486 

383 

5 

61 

Deo 

96 

132 

265 

99 

111 

93 

478 

602 

83 

10 

75 

1 

Total... 

2,936 

3,700 

1.883 

2.762 

2,166 

1 

1,114   5,760  j  7,025 

X22| 

92 

769 

4 

Gray  goods. 

T-olotha. 

1 

Dhooty  bordered. 

i 

1 

MonUu. 

4 
s 

i 

1 

a 

1 

1 

J3 

1 

S 

1 

5 

i 

I 

7 
16 
32 
29 
2f 

1 

■? 

a 
S 

CO 

10 

« 

t* 

£ 

493 
706 
375 
856 
495 

0 

P 

4  719 

S 

Ha 

H 

EC 

Jan 

382 
240 
249 
227 
338 

120 
140 
43 
76 
44 

179 
79 
70 
173 
135, 

295 
289 

88 
183 

82 

4 
5 
20 
20 
36 

13 

Feb 

85     4. 246 
49     3. 508 
03     4. 608 
35     3,H61 

53 
3 
6 

7» 

Mar 

21 

i&V-::: 

16 

...... 

June 

425 

44 

282 

f85 

10 

305 

100     4,646 

16 

12 

11 

July 

ii"p^:::::::: 

Oct 

066 
393 
381 
459 
382 
615 

4,755 

129 
384 
93 
289 
173 
223 

185 
122 
70 
338 
145 
180 

188 
256 
91 
86 
74 
220 

4 
10 
5 

507 

1,736 

191 

352  1  5.909 
158  !  5.566 

24 

23 

21 

43 

43 

1,048  i  4.678         2H 

74 

11  ',     32H 

2.  ••32      4  847 

59 
6 
70 

26 

Nov 

103 
6 

557  '     617  I  3-  377 

22 
90 

SO 

Dec 

604 

215     3,553 

13 

1 

Total... 

1,758 

1,958 

2,037 

234 

7.173 

5,273 

53,588 

287 

250 

307 
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Statement  showing  piece  goatis  imported  inte  Caletttta,  ato.— Continued. 
ISSi-Continuecl. 


^ 

White  fl^oods. 

Jaooneta/ 

Mulls. 

1 

1 

Ig^ff^^ 

5 

Shlzt. 
ingt. 

SOtnohes. 

5 

i 

3 

i 
•g 

a 

is 

1 

s 

a 
5 

JO 

1 

1 

a 

M 
1 

1 
1 

88       39i 

Jan 

844 
760 
654 

966 

570 

86 

179 
108 

1,081 
409 
513 

528 
512 
300 

907 
1,321 
1,432 

279 
217 
226 

334 
216 
279 

32 
46 
16 

25 
35 
20 

156 
71 
86 

109 
81 
133 

468 

Feb. 

505 

Mar 

316 

Apr    

628 

134 

610 

381 

1.569 

279 

355 

14 

79 

ll:i 

171 

505 

Mij 

419 

884  1      41 

390 

413 

801 

109 

561 

26 

32 

107 

187 

281 

Julie 

641 

268 

111  '    611 

.'i99 

921 

164 

276 

54 

12 

55 

201 

306 

July  

5^ 

256 

130       81U 

691 

809 

192 

162 

32 

11 

97 

156 

488 

AuJ 

888 

161 

134       051 

470 

786 

240 

10 

42 

42 

102 

2:;2 

St^pi 

468 

248 

83       620 

333 

670 

175 

14 

13 



14 

37 

114 

Oct. 

1,110 

261 

286       671 

748 

788 

148 

19 

47 

90 

100 

290 

Not 

9S6 

221 

70       5\5 

428 

S47 

150 

5 

41 

111 

119 

208 

Dee 

1.831 

382 

118       510  1 

643 

549 

127 

68  ! 

34 

66 

1*>0 

285 

Totel... 

8,704 

4,460 

1,450 

7,403 

5,946 

11.090 

2,800 

2,299  1    396 

214 

1,008 

1, 528 

3.997 

White  goods. 

• 

Colored  eoods. 

» 

i 

8 

P 

1 

1 

1_ 

51 
75 
108 
103 
93 
90 
114 
122 
57 
60 
24 
42, 

Turkey>red. 

Months. 

Cambrics. 

1 

1 

1 

H 

s 

7.8. 

*9.8. 

Jan 

1.071 

1,076 

1,065 

1.251 

809 

737 

1.239 

1,127 

962 

1.076 

1,048 

1.009 

33 
67 
84 
•4t 
17 
26 
39 
20 
10 
44 
15 
23 

494 
39S 
432 
476 
314 
357 
702 
490 
46.'. 
6118 
322 
333 

37 
34 
23 
39 

6 
20 
19 
16 

4 
73 

1 
10 

670 
1,075 
638 
819 
485 
718 
853 
684 
•    477 
736 
624 
731 

164 
104 
114 
262 
129 
167 
14  » 
42 
148 
143 
29 
28 

399 
663 
605 
989 

51 
58 

1 
3 

45 
60 
52 

71 
128 

7 
20 
14 
33 

1 

Feb 

^^r 

ir,::::;::: 

Jaoe 

JnW 

Aug: 

j^vt 

Oofc 

721        29 

7 

1,«79         68  1     116 
957         82  i     198 
776  ,       12  t     126 
820  1 112 

l,u:i4        49       312 
794  1      23       168 
76M  1      61  1     195 

24 

27 
53 
20 
48 
8 
26 

'"'ii' 

15 

3 
39 
19 
20 
47 

Not 

Dec 

16 

12 

Totol... 

12.469 

"•i 

6,387 

282 

^1 

8.510 

1.474 

9. 603  •    437    1, 589 

!        '        1 

280 

29 

164 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


108 


COTTON  TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGttJ   COUNTRIES. 

Statement  $hawinp  piece  goode  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc. — Continaed. 

1884-Oontinnea. 


Tarkey'ted. 

Dyed. 

Hontli& 

Prints. 

f* 

1 

1 

"Si 

1 

•*»   . 

' 

•s 

S-S 

^S 

s-^ 

7-8. 

»<«. 

""'ii' 

1 

2 

76 

110 

14 

1 

i 

'90 

145 
113 

100 
50 

48 

a 

u 

53 
28 

105 

• 

0 

Jan 

78 
153 
(5 

185 
80 
111 

67 
25 
20 

211 

Feb 

S54 

Mar 

178 

Apr 

140 

87 

5 

73 

11 

114 

70 

38 

283 

8 

158 

May 

117 

27 

11 

57 

72 

45 

........ 

137 

35 

76 

June... 

127 

S8 

110 

2 

38 

44 

3 

156 

14 

Itf 

Jiily 

176 

60 

1 

118 

3 

28 

25 

2 

170 

6 

212 

Ang 

155 

71 

11 

74 

42 

20 

4 

125 

7 

282 

Hept 

lU 

43 

61 

25 

10 

1 

127 

27 

267 

Oct 

147 
148 

61 
40 

...... 

103 

58 

i 

1 

18 
34 

32 

43 

1 

1 

171 
143 

30 
10 

508 

Kov 

188 

Deo 

42 

64 

34 



•75 

5 

148 

82 

122 

.     Total... 

1.466 

873 

48 

888 

23 

7BC 

487 

152  1  2.070 

316 

2.574 

Printed. 

Woolens. 

3 

1 

43 
49 

26 

. 

8 

Months. 

1 

a 

I 
1 

i 

1 

1 

53 
37 
67 

OS 

1 

t 

5 

87 
24 
10 

0 

1 

1 

i 

•3 

U 
1 

Jm 

362 
431 
281 

!? 

20 

10 
8* 

41 
30 
10 

15 

12 

3 

77 
71 
27 

193 

jf^b 

76 
40 

176 

Mar 

88 

Apr 

67 

502 

36 

27 

15 

47 

6 

67 

4 

38 

137 

May 

7 

489 

28 

•>.» 

12 

155 

6 

12 

3 

36 

IM 

June 

38 

1.0S4 

28 

10 

8 

116 

4 

11 

32 

46 

123 

Jttlv 

2 

1.751 

48 

35 

S9 

39J 

47 

84 

36 

42 

344 

A«jc 

4 

1.826 

61 

48 

74 

528 

51 

148 

71 

67 

672 

Sc'pt 

8 

1.835 

55 

45 

rxi 

351 

24 

m 

87 

53 

546 

Oct 

2.426 

91 

119 

« 

4M 

85 

157 

84 

.75 

682 

K«T 

1,434 
9U 

52 

65 
34 

99 

71 

191 
143 

20 
13 

88 
56 

44 

72 

70 
UO 

430 

Dec 

207 

.._ ..^_ 

Telal. 


240  ;  13,305 


57i 


5^       2.4 


284 


818 


7«2 


3,633 
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COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Statement  showing  piece  goodi  imported  into  Calcutta,  eie, — Contiuaed. 
18M^Contlnued. 


109 


• 

1 

6e 

s 

1 

t 

1 

•5. 

s 

1 ! 

J! 

p 

i 

5 

an 

1 

Sundries. 


137 

26  . 

13 

66  j 
113  I 

90  I 

Ml  I 

589  I 
310  I 
W7  I 


92l 

33 

99 

38  , 

40 

45  I 
114 
196 
31)9 
414  i 
200  ' 

85 


Thread. 
Cotton. 


:i 


245 

210 

155 

181 

100 

169 

230 

169 

114 

265 

247  I 

369 


33    

21  ;        6 
12    

20  23 

18  4 

19  '        8 

21  5 
27  I      10 

3.1 

19 

26  3 

44  I         1 


183       266   2,842  : 1,659  ,    2,504 


293  i 


59 


e.T3 


in 

71 

52 

78 

34 

69 

81 

96 

159 

279 

121 

00 


1,241 


^ 


701 
619 
776 
710 
862 
h57 
G'i4 
475 
722 
454 
430 


7.894 


Yam  and  twist. 


Total.. 
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110  .     COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Statement  shoiving  piece  goode  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc. — Contiiiaad. 

1885. 


Month  ». 


Gny  goods. 


Shirtings. 


1 


87  to  39  inchos. 


1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

o 

e. 

o 

e« 

•i 

» 

2 

9 

o 

Jan    .. 

20i 

174 

144 

96 

237 

169 

58 

50 

144 

162 

59 

20 

858 

1,331 

1,329 

1.303 

606 

942 

.-442 

1.719 

1,464 

956 

1.6.11 

2.084 

1 

79 

Fob 

ij        8* 
132  1        3 

162, 

»0| 

18 
57 

"is' 

219 

Mar :. 

fS',:::.:;:: 

243  1 
185, 
44  < 

53  1 

Julj- 

Aug 

Sopt 

06t 

46    

34    

20    

14 
69 

:• 

40  !      11 
31           7 
15  , 

47 

3 

Nov 

Doc 

....•    S' 

Total,.. 

1,517 

14.960 

491       '» 

226  11,004  ' 

«  , 

^ 

i 
I 

^ 

1 

r 

1 

4 

i 

1 

o 

m 

•ft 

a 

»^ 

o   ; 

0 

o 

00 

? 

CO 

S 

'^    ^ 

2 

« 

« 

d 

t^ 

00 

00 

13 

170 

406 

3»579 

2.801 

76  i 

92 

7Ha 

4,606 

3.770 

264  i 

477 

740 

0.  932 

3,646 

27 

360 

1,091 

6.361 

3,061 

57 

71 

535 

2,995 

1.852 

68 

127 

713 

4,033 

3.249 

37 

65 

469 

3.091 

2.178 

27 

51 

673 

5,402 

•4.003 

27  . 

30 

934 

4,337 

3.254 

25 

5K 

278 

3.380 

2.714 

50  1 

87 

231 

2,840 

2.680 

26  1 

99 

207 

2.962 

2.628 

a 

I 


-r  Pi 


1.795  ' 

48$ 

1,874 

CSZ 

2,092 

385 

1,884  , 

438 

9M  ' 

298 

1.352  > 

170 

1.582 ; 

380 

3.057 

650 

3,028 

899 

2.481 

ass 

1,960 
i:680 

7»7 

651 

697  {1,687  7,066  50,518  '  35.839  I  23,771      «,  740 

ill 


Gray  goods. 


Shirtings. 


Months. 


42  to  45  inches. 


Jan 

F#.b 

M.ir 

Anr  .   .   .... 

32 
42 
35 
30 
21 

35 

51 

23 

9 

K%:::::::: 

Jane 

2 

17 

Jnlv ' 

All"   ..... 

:sO|»t 

41 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 



Totai.. 


527 
»86 

1.0SI 
7K4 
470 
434 
307 
521 
571 

.  540 
5«-2 
470 


8  ^f  '- 

•i    2-i 


\^.^ 


Uadtpol 

una. 

Jaoonota. 

32  inches  snd  under. 

e. 

0 

1' 

J 

00 

"       , 

•. 

o4  1 

n4 

It 

2 

i  ' 

.9 

Si 

1  »*   ' 

^  a 

r 

i 

1  ' 

Ok 

46 

87 
183  I 

74 

32  I 
103 
210  I 
.»»28 
788  I 
320 
177 
129 


36 

24  I 

48 : 

20  ; 

50  I 
272 

529  I 

,'ii7 ; 

384  I 

273  I 

65  I 


128 
96  ' 
342  , 
864  I 
202 

252 ; 

164 
147  , 
123  I 
173  ' 
117 
43 


160  1  178   7,239  I  2,677  2,238   2,151 


88  I 
133 
188 
192 

168 ; 

233 
128 
389  I 
200 
90  • 
127 
3  I 


100  ' 

234 

108  I 

310 

263 

214 

100 

155 

V34 

172 

08 

56 


56  ; 
48  1 
32 
21 
10  I 
40  ' 
58  I 
171  ! 
96  I 
35 


-ia-r 


271  ' 

322 

855, 

1.065  1 

434 

957 

687 

1,237 

1,078 

931 

631 


1.939 


2,134 


615       8, 984 


288    

400,  3 

449  '  5 

653  '         25 
517  ,  4 

812    

412  1 

548'         10 
447  47 

289! 

154  '         21 
178  12 


5,127 


127 
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COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Statement  showifuf  piece  goods  imported  into  Caleuttat  «te.— Continued. 

1885— CoDtinued. 


Ill 


Mootha. 


Jul... 
Feb.. 
Ifar.. 

^.;:: 

Jane  . 
July., 
Aug  .. 
Sept. 
Oct... 
Not.. 
Dec... 


Gray  goods. 


Mnlla. 


T-olotha. 


10 !  10 

...26 
0     84 

ao  75 
30 
65 
41 


Tolal.. 


40  510 

I 


314 
200 
203 
358 
185 
301 
243 
627 
484 
818 
380 
185 


8.047 


186 
115 
177 
48 

48 
86 
4 

105 
03 
48 
81 

125 


1,110 


180 
261 
150 

86 
103 
110 

S3 

83 
123 
100 
137 

33* 


1,436 


4 

a 

I 


05 
70 
48 
67 
34 
72 
140 
126 
162 
133 
77 
78 


1,111  382 


348 
2^1 
335 

32n 

676 
1.8*23 
188 
210 
648 
301 
265 
163 


70 

30 

46 

17 

67 

208 

228 

354 

1,256 

1,166 

800 


i 

p 

1.032 
3,267 
3,721 
4.682 

1 

44 

4 
2 

3* 
23 

ii' 

37 
78 
14 
16 

1 

25 
8 
13 
56 

31 
5 

5 

10 
17 
87 

1 
16 

^ 

i 

1 

o 

CO 

14 

10 

3  02U 

5,032 

14 

3,304 

27 

5.853 

84 

5,873 

44 

4.754 
3,332 
8.408 

77 
68 
50 

48,418 

2t4 

214 

338 

WhlU)  goods. 
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112        COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Statement  $howingpieee  good^  imported  into  Caleuttaf  eto.^Contlnaed. 

1883--Cootinued. 


Months. 


White  goods. 


^        I 
fc     i    I 


Jra I        551 

Feb '    1,009 


Mat. 
Apr . 
lUy. 

June. 
Jnlj. 
Aiif;  . 
K<'pt. 
Oct.- 
Nov  . 
Dec. 


Total . 


1,307 
710 
597  I 
88G  I 
904 

l.85:t 
1.3&i 
1,053 
1.100 
772 


23 
22 
32 
08 
21 
96 
31 
121 
63 
60 
68 
40 


Colored  goods. 


Torkey-red. 


Ill 


Cambrios. 


306 
295 
254 
144  , 
108 
444  I 
339  I 
594 
487 
333  , 
281  I 
122 


33 

« 

21 

34 

36 

10.^ 

7 

07 

10 

28 

23 

54 

6 

45 

30 

128 

13 

06 

31 

85 

8G 

41 

U 

12 

7-8. 


467 
655 
914 

1,066 
940 

1.402 
90U 

1, 621 

1.210 


8-».    5 


' 

«  ; 

S, 

^ 

c 

• 

a 

9 

S 

9^  ' 

fi 


80  I 
118  I 
126  • 
244; 
110 
341 
326  I 
274  I 
230  : 


1.200  I  242 
1, 200  216 
1.018 


12,165,  65»  3,707,  260  >  749  12. 692  2, 460  10. 201   922  1.600  >  ll3  I   36 


195  I 


656  ! 
1.121 
935  , 

1.442 
1,151   I 
1.000 

770  I 
870  I 
541  I 
710  I 
437 
568 


70 
T2 
191  , 

130  I 
59  1 
114  > 

75 
73  I 
48 
29  1 

5:1  ' 


235 
194  : 
248  , 
145 
158 
158 
72  I 
210 

s:) 

^'•2  I 
44  , 
70  I 


15 


12  5 

6  6 

10  1 

1*  1 

6 


f 
29 
11 
37 
27 
15 

4 


I' 


9  I        5 
3  5  ; 


t 


125 


Months. 


Colored  goods. 


Turkey-red. 


Dyed. 


Prints.         I 


9      I     -S 


Jan.. 

Fob 

Mar. 

Apr 

M»y. 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov  . 

Dec 


7-8.. 

9-8. 

.^8 

12 

45 

171 

16? 

56 

93 

82 

65 

167 

173 

74 

82 

67 

199 

57 

133 

59 

160 

100 

1 

^  el 

\ 

4 

a 

% 

1 

a 

5 

•§" 

j£ 

s 

•^ 

a 

5 

Q       > 

s 

3 


=3        ■     "3 


109 


Total...       1,349 


900 


47 


55 

7 

103 

59 
122 
110 

53 
161 
127 
162 
127 
141 


1,227 


20  I 
18  1 

6  I 

4 

8 

5 
22 
22 


104 


16 

55 

28 

44 

37 

145 

104 

260 

131 

54 

110 

47 


1,121 


15 


1 
13  I 

^*  ! 

19 

i' 

I 


.125  ! 
345  J 
162 
128  I 
108  , 
396  I 
266 
823 
IM  ! 
823  I 
252  , 
209  ' 


28 

164 

SO 

160 

73  1 

145 

68  1 

1<8 

17 

62 

«  1 

156 

55  1 

208 

42 

450 

47  . 

516 

81 

165 

7  ' 

209 

i«; 

143 

284 


!,821 


449 


2.003 
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COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

AtatemetU  Bhmeing  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc. — Continued.. 
1885— Continaed. 


113 


Colored  gooda. 

Printed. 

"S 

Woolens. 

Cambrica. 

? 

1 

Months. 





« 

► 

f 

1 

II 

r 

Si 

1 

f 

§1 

so 

1 

:S 

1 

i 

¥ 

Jui 

28 
8 

10 

918 
6W 

191 
436 

82 
66 

12 
113 

24 
13 

72 
36 

n 

26 
26 

89 
89 

115 

Fob 

187 

Mar 

46 

32 

743 

358 

44 

64 

26 

32 

7 

41 

06 

166 

Apr 

23 

11 

947 

326 

29 

78 

28 

45 

1 

14 

56 

80 

May 

0 

4 

736 

244 

26 

37 

26 

108 

2 

25 

107 

131 

June 

71 

1,233 

318 

19 

37 

46 

213 

5 

39 

61 

849 

Julv    

33 
77 

866 

3,847 

296 
240 

58 
54 

64 
73 

82 
107 

195 
619 

1 
28 

67 
282 

66 
01 

181 

Aajc 

8 

461 

Sept 

6 

12 

2,504 

467 

119 

35 

111 

645 

51 

225 

58 

429 

Oct 

13 

6 
34 

8 

1,917 
1,787 
1.392 

172 
218 
807 

31 
45 
8 

84 

88 

9 

98 
78 
68 

295 
283 
147 

13 
15 
22 

111 
67 
61 

974 

86 
66 
76 

321 

Sox 

809 

Doc 

1 

213 

TotaL.. 

141 

298 

18,608 

3,572 

580 

684 

697 

1    2,590 

156 

1    ""' 

2,871 

Sundries. 

1 

Shawls. 

Cotton  thread. 

1 

Montha. 

5 

i 

1 
1 

CO 

ll 

|9 

i 

> 
1 

II 

S  ° 

1 

» 

1 
1 

1 

Jan 

108 

63 

14 

60 

7 

24 

49 

254 

25 

143 

437 

¥f>b  

12-2 

40 

30 

22 

4 



44 

3U2 

13 

118 

649 

Mar 

64 

39 

67 

71 

20 

3 

67 

426 

31 

184 

745 

Anr 

50 

16 
37 

43 
15 

130 
1*24 

120 
107 

4 

6 

3t 
24 

354) 
220 

20 
16 

111 
87 

635 

vS^y 

203 

Jnn« 

Xi 

31 

14 

249 

2U8 

13 

68 

240 

23 

200 

290 

Julv 

21 

42 

11 

153 

94 

14 

39 

185 

14 

276 

182 

Auk 

22 

15i 

41 

146 

492 

150 

182 

201 

19 

310 

148 

Sppt 

40 

270 

53 

58 

636 

266 

2.W 

185 

52 

881 

264 

Oct   

32 

178 

8 

70 

459 

47 

208 

210 

20 

189 

358 

Nov 

31 

128 

12 

87 

287 

95 

156 

138 

16 

215 

202 

Dec 

20 

94 

6 

116 

193 

56 

124 

227 

19 

212 

204 

TbtaL... 

602 

1,092 

323 

.^ 

2,627 

678 

1.248 

2,988 

277 

2,376 

4,226 

608a 8 
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114       COTTON  TEXTILES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Statement  shotving  pieoe  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc, — CoDtinaed. 

188S-CoiitiDned. 


Yarn  and  twist 


Gray  yarns. 


Months. 


a 

11 

1 

«  a 


o  s 


14S 


200 
304 
316 
258 
157 
1(» 
167 
190 
181 
283 
278 


,907 


1^ 

«> 
M 

B 

H 

1,103 

1,245 

1,188 

1«327 

900 

1,186 

441 

765 

639 

739 

023 

1.041 


29,016 
36.488 
42.164 
41.437 
2S.614 
38,712 
28.616 
61,904 
47,656 
87,854 
32,610 
31,623 


11,896  443,403 


65.504 
167,068 
1481105 
174,719 
213.431 
241,987 
293,811 
341,546 
379, 4M 
411.916 
443,531 


2.822, 094 


1886. 


Mobtbs. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar  . .  - 
Apr  ... 
May... 
Jmie... 
July... 
Aug  ... 
Sept ... 

Oct 

Nov  ... 
Dec... 


154 
*J10  I 
1K9  , 

98  , 
107  . 
130  ' 
UK  I 

55 

152  I 
140  1 

88 

136 ; 


Gray  goods. 


Shirtings. 


2. 689 

3,  i:>8 

4,  046 
5,317 
5, 129 
6, 433 
5, 846 
4,840 
6.  492 
6,013 
5.988 
8.274 


37  to  39  inches. 


1  i 


« 

« 

-c 

-r 

c 

a 

P 

s. 

a 

o 

04 

tn 

<♦ 

o 

o 

_, 

-* 

•* 

-f 

5 

13 

36 

8 

40 

11 

57 

23 

5K 

50 

30 

9 

11 

10 

» 

• 

• 

«D 

^ 

ra 

•c 

•« 

•d 

a 

0 

B 

a 

s 

3 

s 

P 

8 

t 

a 

a 

a 

a 

o 

CI 

o 

n 

•o 

»■; 

o 

t* 

o 

o 

t*^ 

o 

^^ 

^^ 

n 

« 

^ 

o 

Ift 

« 

o 

I- 

ToUl.  ..  1,577  '  62.225       271 


925   1,127  2,873    6,873   44,608 


3,378 
3.723 
4,334 
5.433 
4,954 
5,034 
4.797 
8,356 
3,064 
1,885 
2,496 
2,165 


3.013 
3.304 
3,151 
3.544 
3,079 
2.924 
2,835 
],82ri 
1.806 
1,224 
1.025 
1,310 


20,043 


2     ai 


2.299 

2.876 

2,941 

3,332 

2.252 

1,637 

1.495 

1.435 

1.116 

653 

710 

704 


21  449    7,83^ 


846 
910 
1,33 
1.263 
509 
571 
494 
574 
509 
228 
320 
346 
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Gray  gooda. 

Shirtings. 

MsdapoUams. 

Jaconets. 

Months. 

42  < 

il 

«  46  inches. 

1 

5 

IS* 

32  inches  and  nader. 

•a 

a 

i! 

a  3 

1 

1 

1 

^4 

2§ 

1^ 

00 

00 

o  g 
'^  Ob 

CO 

si 

« 

242 
195 
218 
226 
136^ 
203 
221 
279 
190 
89 
39 
59 

2 
9 

Jan 

923 

1.380 

1,817 

1.646 

941 

1,016 

904 

664 

.S40 

468 

898 

793 

167 
157 
194 
241 
63 
216 
389 
804 
767 
571 
486 
177 

40 

56 

39 

127 

176 

81 

383 

692 

523 

382 

260 

179 

46 
170 
131 
124 

90 
181 
'     191 
'J85 
453 
378 
449 
343 

74 
150 
197 
3U9 
333 
157 
260 
144 
1:^0 
138 
195 
175 

63 
96 
93 
132 
68 
89 
27 
54 
60 
23 
11 
15 

429 

811 

730 

1,000 

1,138 

743 

1,241 

1,190 

1,216 

1,200 

tl50 

1,671 

196 
291 
292 
332 
816 
381 
480 
425 
450 
216 
141 
216 

8 

Feb 

Mar    

7 

116 
195 
301 
112 
17 
52 

4 

Apr 

Miy 

Jnno    ••.•«■ 

12 
17 

8 
16 
16 

Jnlv 

17 

AuR 

Sent 

10 

7 
18 

Oct 

34 

25 

Nov 

13 

Dee 

5 

11 

Total... 

80 

798 

11,819 

•■'-- 

2.938 

2.841 

2,271 

2,097 

731 

12,419 

3,736 

137 

Qray  goods. 

Molls. 

T-cloths. 

I 

5 
5 

15 

71 

i 

-a 

s 

5 

392 
293 
»42 
530 
503 
371 
223 
416 
555 
557 
715 
953 

i 
I 

109 
46 
49 

136 

286 
780 
866 
1.783 
1,43d 
2.^ 

1 

Dhooty  bordered. 

1 

Months. 

i 
1 
n 

10 

1 
AO 

1 

35 

2 

2 

eo 

lA 

1 
1 

(0 

159 
113 
112 
168 

i 

20 
25 
36 
23 
36 
28 
44 
16 
11 
23 
36 
11 

i 

30 
40 
30 
24 
1 
8 
13 
17 

»^ 

• 

H 

Jan 

224 
426 
375 
675 
367 
376 
298 
535 
485 
391 
408 
422 

127 
174 
66 
72 
65 
104 
78 
38 
81 
51 
224 
242 

62 
34 
75 
43 
145 
123 
84 
43 
40 
14 
96 
124 

2.856 
3,514 
4,506 
5.001 
4.654 
6,103 
7,053 
6.046 
7,274 
4.892 
6,190 
7,173 

4K 

Feb 

14  1  84 
8    107 

38 

Mar 

40 

Jone  ....... 

14 
41 
18 
40 
15 
20 

123 
74 
05 
75 
24 
18 
21 

2?l 

110  ,  20 

67 
71 
91 
23 
37 
81 
144 

6 
8 
26 
30 
7 
26 
14 

5 

i»iy 

Ang 

50 

92 

^Pt 

Oct 

8lf 

8 

46 

Nov' 

M 

Dec 

45 

70 

Total... 

180 

m 

... 

5,072 

1,272 

883 

1,176   233 

6.152 

6,086 

64.261 

309 

171 

650 
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Staktmmi  showing  pie€e  goods  imported  into  CaUmtta^  0to.-^oiitiiiQod. 


Months. 


Feb  .. 
Mtf.. 

Apr  .. 
M.y.. 
Jane.. 
July.. 
Aajf .. 
^pt.. 
Ocl... 
Nov.. 

I>«0... 


White  goods. 


a 


636 
652 

1,141 
,  6»> 
>  1.M9 
.  1.137 
'  1,190 

1,164 
:  1.103 
I  1,164 


Jaconets. 


i*    9 


Mnlls. 


139 

196 

209 

524 

331 

338 

663 

415 

481 

315 

418 

466 

J9i 

513 

510 

477 

509 

713 

445 

382 

391 

383 

405 

383 

579 

8e0 

l,2tl2 

1.659  I 

1,145  1 

935 
1,7381 
1,557 
1.569  I 
1.108  1 
1,172  1 
1,053  I 


1 

f 

4f 

i 

i 

o   • 

JS 

A 

■^ 

«  c 

-8 

^ 

a 

a 

S-3 

a 

^ 

2 

S 

3  9 

s- 

5 

5 

g 

S 

O 

S 

5 

5 

67 

96 

723 

04 

25 

im 

110 

867 

150 

36 

168 

155 

796 

212 

0 

208 

183 

1.346 

237 

10 

157 

140 

9S 

279 

30 

138 

140 

1,076 

240 

67 

226 

1    =*^ 

1,003 

233 

;  10 

116 

'    266 

836 

167 

» 

173 

366 

•60 

90 

w 

74 

220 

738 

142 

» 

187 

382 

812 

96 

!    13 

147 

■    625 

1.235 

•3 

38 

13 
26 
38  \ 
54  , 
34  , 
18 
23  ' 
18, 

■! 

4 ; 


5 


I 

ii 

i 


168 
ITS 
121 


54   06 

98   90 

132  ,  126  j    117 
111  I    37  '    

00  .    M 
48 


113 
136 
76 
72 
64 


Total.. .11,673  j4.883  5.135  14.676  1,847  ^934   11,075  2.003  ^  301  )  184  |1,060 


108 


231 
201 
114 
93 
132 
127 
127 


P. 


923 

402 


374 


272 
272 


160 
231 


1,865  {  S.M1 


White  eeoda. 

Cokiredeeoda. 

I 

1 

s 

1 

It 

2 

Tmrteyied. 

Moalhft. 

i 

^ 

. 

1. 

§ 

1 

m 

Camb 

rka. 
0-8.  ' 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

7-8. 

OK 
046 

T6 
TO 

2K 

86 
56 

X 

57 

in 

X 

•;      :4 

a 

Jl 

Jam 

4J 

35 

l,4.v«' 
l,4«»' 

398        20  t     108 
605         39        210 

1 

r»k 

3 

0 

7 

Mar 

»        OSS 

57 

SI  5 

110 

M 

1,4^ 

\u 

67^         70        160 

17 

Apr 

;     piv 

65 

2"."^ 

56 

5.^ 

I,::*: 

v^ 

1.038        61          45 

3 

5 

May 

•        09S 

73 

l-v» 

r:i 

10^^ 

1.67i 

210 

l,aw        38        100 

1 

17 

June 

t«3t* 

54 

set 

67 

T* 

1.^54 

2» 

1,21V         47          05 

•>•>•• 

e 

Jnly 

1.36; 

84 

Si»7 

7i» 

45 

i4i5 

167 

1,5k'       lOO        130 

-.-.-. 

4 

Ann 

i.4;» 

73 

37P 

2i* 

9 

1.7^ 

l^ 

U  I'l         03        103 

ii 

28 

55eiS 

1.6T4 

6« 

417 

3l» 

41 

l.TT* 

\U 

906         79        115 

0 

25 

iVi 

l,44> 

1.1*^ 

lo: 

\9 

15 
41 

i,*:t 

l.<^o 

7:;5        29         60 
LCS         18          21 
1,2M         18         45 

» 

X<»T     .    .., 

14 

I>«« 

3 

11 

T\»iia... 

13L04.< 

«or 

X»? 

«S.> 

*li 

3ft.  737 

*  150 

11,8*0       €12    1,210 

lOS 

100 

37 
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Statement  showing  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutiay  ete. — Continaed. 
ISW—Contiiiiied. 


Tnrkey-red. 

Dyed. 

Months. 

Print*. 

^ 

i 

5 

1 

»? 

• 

1 
§ 

^ 

1 

7-a. 

9-8. 

Jan 

00 
140 
ei 

102 

ei 

53 
288 
256 
198 
163 
168 
129 

65 
84 
94 
79 
47 
118 
184 
46 
10 
5 
62 
31 

""5 

15 

"*io" 
'"'is' 

182 
128 
99 
178 
113 
110 
135 
133 
245 
119 
154 
150 

3' 

6 

3* 

11 

74 
114 
188 
210 
97 
116 
48 
101 
182 
67 
94 
28 

49 

iS 

32 
2 

12 
3 

20 
7 

10 
5 

4 

153 
180 
230 
301 
180 
213 
178 
164 
280 
94 
175 
105 

0 
30 
24 
93 
55 
47 
48 
16 
17 
26 
51 
48 

190 

Keb 

210 

Mat 

206 

Ai»r 

258 

Mky .::::.::: 

225 

Jant) 

Jnly 

202 
334 

Aiiif 

825 

S*-pt 

3 
12 
28 

3 

4 

3' 

328 

Oct 

202 

Nov 

105 

Dec 

159 

Total.... 

1,727 

835 

46  jl.752 

23 

1,318 

201 

66 

2,253 

464 

2.799 

Months. 


Jan 

¥f>h 

Mar 

Apr    

May 

June 

Julv 

Attic 

S««pt 

Oct 

Nov 

D«s 


Totsl. 


Colored  goods. 


Printed. 


0 

33 


Csmbrics. 


43 

37 

17 

74 

81 

51 

115 

173 

172 

95 

131 

57 


3i 


979 
595 

863 

900 

039 

1,622 

2.496 

2,950 

3.679 

1,900 

1,735 

934 


1,046     19,692 


249 

202 
316 
476 
690 
700 
951 
741 
1.052 
900 
533 
310 

Tl26 


§•2 


15 
32 
28 
34 
39 
37 
95 
192 
50 
10 
50 
7 

589 


53 
22 
51 
68 
64 
58 
64 
83 
5^ 
184 
64 


792 


Woolens. 


.   I 


T 


19  I 
27 
10 
79 
58 
140 


o 


103 

79 

75 

80 

77 

230 

639 

661 

620 

361 


190 
192 
77    220 


1,094 


3,516 


^ 

1 

1 

1 

it 

&; 

n 

27 

27 

69 

9 

14 

45 

16 

29 

79 

3 

22 

57 

1 

14 

59 

30 

13 

25 

29 

79 

45 

65 

203 

00 

67 

19J 

80 

36 

97 

74 

38 

76 

103 

2 

25 

72 

323 

789 

768 

138 
100 
227 
134 
109 
235 
300 
508 
669 
351 
383 
260 

3.420 
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Statement  showing  piece  geode  imported  into  Caleuitay  0to.— Continoed. 
1886— Continued. 


Sundries. 

5 

Is 

Shawls. 

Cotton  thread. 

•5 

i 

0 

« 

1 

Montht. 

1 

J 
i 

u 

. 

s 

1 

s 

si 

i 

g 

g? 

C8 

8 

t 

1 

i 

1 

3 

8-9 

1 

1 

n 

d 
n 

1 

s 

Jan 

79 
45 

41 

93 

74 
80 

13 
24 
25 

76 
69 
52 

67 

7 
14 

1 

128 
39 

27 

159 
175 
158 

54 
25 
10 

190 
261 
276 

l"o 

Feb 

214 

Mar 

6 

317 

tS'y.::::::: 

103 

114 

32 

48 

8 

23 

34 

243 

37 

189 

472 

61 

79 

23 

95 

51 

22 

20 

125 

7 

155 

Si-ft 

June 

88 

85 

29 

68 

28 

43 

27 

152 

14 

191 

31'2 

July 

39 

170 

2« 

76 

233 

85 

59 

160 

24 

20'> 

!            fii^t 

Aug 

9 

223 

23 

110 

829 

198 

91 

197 

29 

271 

!        s:^ 

Sept 

43 

349 

21 

69 

990 

150 

168 

235 

12 

446 

.•vs 

Ou 

7 
3 

227 
131 

20 

8 

26 
126 

743 
462 

96 

30 

154 
193 

160 
217 

55 
55 

225 
2IU 

yzs 

Not 

,             341 

Deo 

44 

155 

10 

93 

115 

42 

106 

143 

28 

162 

3(r9 

Totia... 

502 

1,780 

254 

908 

3,547 

706 

1.049 

2,130 

350 

2,784 

4.1^7 

Yam  and  twUt 

G»y  y 

urns. 

t 

d 

Monthf. 

1 

i 

^ 

m 

•^ 

i 

i 

1 

57 

1 

i 

41 

1 

41 

i 

15 

1 

o 
« 

s 

B 

1 
1 

0 

H 

1 

* 

J«n : 

2.082 

2 

883 

100 

10  !  18 

>3 

455 

1, 240     34, 587 

Feb 

i;732 
2,013 

20 
10 

632 
1.146 

60 
118 

71 
165 

'^ 

52 
52 

31 
26 

30     24 
26     22 

5 
4 

287 
220 

1,218 
1,426 

39,028 
44.497 

Tsjels 

Miir 

liv.  124 

Apr 

M«y 

June 

1,570 

1 

1.551 

210 

121 

47 

70 

26 

30  i  27 

5 

260 

1.317 

52,571 

ITu.CSo 

1,104 

948 

159 

92 

80 

45 

29 

28  1  24 

1 

346 

1.409 

44,818 

215.  nn 

1,009 

502 

91 

51 

57 

43 

28 

25 

36 

4 

321 

1.770 

46.749 

«r>.  377 

July 

Auk 

Kept 

o«t.,. 

1,  783 

13 

811 

105 

29 

49 

29 

28 

35 

31 

2 

479 

2,230 

55,035 

317, 41  i 

8,176 

817 

145 

53 

!  40 

17 

13 

15 

9 

4 

236 

1,597 

51,755 

3ti9,lt^ 

837 

291 

99 

93 

80 

48 

20 

22 

18 

2 

97 

1,431 

53.000 

422.  ir.7 

73H 
1,352 

20 
50 

435 
690 

54 

81 

83 
140 

34 
32 

22 
36 

14 
12 

15     21 

.... 

29 
308 

624 
736 

88.495 
43,929 

46^  .66:! 

Nor 

Dee 

13 

18 

SCM.iidl 

1.720 

34 

901 

100 

127 

59 

26 

15 

6 

17 

7 

800 

1.082 

45.639 

560.8/9 

ToUl... 

19,710 

150 

9.607 

1,279 

1.125 

622 

480 

257 

255 

265 

88 

3,838 

16.073 

560.103 

3.464  6^.2 
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Gray  goods. 

Shirtiuga. 

35to39iiiohea. 

41     to     44 

incbea. 

<a 

Montha. 

55 

i 

1 

« 

'd 

"O 

8 

• 

4 

1 

4  '  4 

1 

1 

s 

s 

p. 

a 

• 

p. 

1 
1 

a 

a 

i 

1 

•a 

15  poun 
llpoim 

d 

ii 

St 

1 

§ 

CO 

S 

^ 

*a 

«$ 

1^             od 

2 

2 

c^^*       * 

s 

00 

o 

^ 

i 

2 

s 

5 

2     1    2 

c>» 

d           '^ 

ci 

^ 

•a 

227  1  1.021 

00 

00 

a» 

S              OD 

oo 

5^ 

18 

« 

Jan 

les 



49 

4,024 

2,454 

1.897 

456    i     525 

17 

Feb 

123 

36 

170  1  1, 155 

4,674 

3,569 

2,040 

645  i      54 

896 

64 

1 

Msr    

52 

6 

88 

374  1  1,232 

5,754 

3.  747 

2,841 

516  1      12 

667 

62 

Apr 

146 

62 

35 

91  1  1.418 

5.306 

5.  820 

4.003 

1,013           3 

894 

171 

7 

M»y 

137 

74 

214 

10     1. 470 

4,854 

4.181 

3,099 

607         12 

800 

lOU 

54 

Jnne 

94 

42 

75 

1.087 

3,961 

3,209 

2, 070 

498    1     443 

K7 

170 

Julv... 

Au,f..^ 

103 

46 

84 

720 

4,069 

^204 

1,816 

314           3  ,     423 

251 

109 

154 

10 

59 

366 

1,592 

4.992 

3,144 

673  1 1     6:WJ 

501 

565 

Sept 

121 

... 

,, 

279 

1,445 

4,094 

2,925 

2,569 

675 

15  1     488 

482 

554 

Oct 

278 

5 

50 

183 

1,604 

5,434 

3,732 

3,295 

888 

5  1 1, 104 

473 

548 

Xov 

244 

15 

238 

1,174 

5,086 

4.460 

3,086 

1,031 

5  1 1, 068 

2«»4 

175 

Dec 

250 

1 

28 

167 

899 

4.374 

3.418 

2.900 

1,015 

9        980 

138 

10 

Total... 

1,870 

147 

662 

2, 254 

14, 817 

56,622 

43,079 

32,769 

8.421 

118    8, 924 

2,631 

2,282 

Montha. 


Gray  goods. 


MadapolUma. 


inches  and 
nnder. 


Jan... 
Fab... 
Mar.- 
Apr  .. 

June. . 
Jtily  . 
Ang.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
iVc... 


108 
133 
113 
132 
143 

61  < 
109 
149 
185 
237 
184  I 

81  I 


of  ' 

2'S  i 
g 


121 

8» 

65 
167 
267 
215 
262 
354 

2.17  I  177 
290  I  543 
278  390 
115   134 


117 
71 
164 
241 
154 
206 
97 
202 


Total...  1,635  2.460 


2,586 


30 
63 
87 
17 
60 
119 
76 
33 
25 


18 


Jaconets. 


Halls. 


527 


1,112 

1,214 

862 

806 

905  I 

910  > 

978 

1,611 

1,030 

1,097 

1,357 

862 


90  ' 
170  I 
142  ! 
163  ! 
189  i 

92  ' 
183 
218 
131 
209 
267 
241 


12,744  2,095       156 


17 
5 
15 

46  I 
52  I 
66  ' 

18  I 

^^ 

21  I 

8| 
27 


T-cIotbs. 


5 
34 

58 
69  I 
40 

18  I. 
35  ,. 
57  '. 
20  i. 
24  '. 
35  . 
40    . 


335       435  I 


277 
262 
386 

484  I 
143 

190  I 

201  I 

236  I 

117  I 

236  ! 

370  I 

414  ' 


92  I 
102  I 

67  I 
166  I 

80 

19  ' 

63  I 
6.J 

143  I 

37  , 


105 

78 

77 

74 

7 

67 

2 

80 

110 


I      ^ 


4 
75 
94 
99 
40 
97 
53 
27 
35 
62 
06 
37 


5   3,324       888       718  |    759 
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Gr»y  goods. 

White  KOOdA. 

j 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

h 

f 

1 

i 

Jaeoaets. 

Ho&Uis. 

o 

11 

P4 

►? 

1 

1 

II 

% 

r 

345 

225 
201 
228 
184 
238 
222 
258 
2S0 
871 
5«5 
410 

h 

J  tax - 

879 
888 
381 
132 
149 
581 
140 
384 
588 
891 
531 
641 

84 

83 

146 

105 

229 

224 

491 

1.888 

1.193 

1,149 

730 

388 

4.213 
5,640 
6,U74 
6,890 
5,911 
5,403 
6,406 
7,721 
4,631 
4.388 
8.946 
3,675 

23 
11 
41 
66 
45 
41 
101 
90 
42 
97 
140 
102 

17 
13 
3 
22 

720 

824 

863 

1.129 

i;093 

651 

853 

842 

424 

765 

1.033 

949 

814 
431 
445 
269 
132 
145 
166 
184 
140 
177 
179 
157 

488 

Feb 

13 
18 
86 
31 
36 
13 
14 
24 

64B 

Hftr 

13 
17 

903 

(«;■• 

1  230 

8S0 

June 

11 

4 
17 
58 
57 
67 
63 
28 

SfiO 

July 

Aug ........ 

588 

20 
14 

8 

7 

832 

fT 

746 

80 

Not 

11 
9 

813 

Deo 

4 

722 

ToUl... 

204 

6,686 

6.204 

64,797 

799 

97 

4 

349 

10,136 

2.729  3,636  '  9.208 

White  f 

(oods. 

Mnlls. 

g 

i 

s 

;S 

fi 

Months. 

g 

f 

s 

1- 

s 

1. 

^t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Book  mnallDS. 

Checks,  spots 
etc. 

t 

a 

i 

s| 

> 
O 

a 

5 

is 

1 

1 

OS 

i 

1 

S 

4§ 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

SB 

s 

i 

Jan 

141 
196 
205 
216 
64 

600 
404 
178 

601 
1,058 
1  051 

139 
73 
112 
125 
03 

14 
80 
8 
14 
17 

5 

21 
16 

...... 

1 

34  1  51  '     108 
7  1  78  1    160 

548 

357 
288 

682 

905 

1.238 

1,032 

904 

136 

116 

40 

83 

85 

420 
537 
406 
262 
363 

26 
63 
44 
44 

lOl 

27 

Feb 

27 

Mar 

18 
10 
29 

73 
117 
56 

183 
90 
165 

88 

Aor 

345  !ii639 
280       968 

178 

M^y 

88 

June 

75 

269 

061 

80 

14 

12 

11 

24 

77 

92 

630 

52 

303 

50 

31 

July 

83 

405 

381 

88 

46 

10 

10 

54 

68 

205 

1.203 

130 

499 

51 

97 

Aoe 

116 

216 

0J7 

163 

28 

33 

55 

75 

132 

256 

2,142 

215 

936 

,  90 

63 

Sept 

88 

128 

540 

69 

12 

17 

4 

49 

42 

122 

1,246 

45 

400 

;  44 

51 

Oct 

67 
39 

107 
143 

669 

678 

86 
129 

8 
21 

15 
29 

22' 

158 
117 

68 

87 

302 
313 

1.621 
1.180 

32 
70 

371 
337 

93 
49 

KS 

Nov 

138 

Dec    

15 

93 

604 

102 

,    7 

10 

,35 

185 

90 

265 

677 

56 

345 

105 

177 

Total... 

1,303 

3,267 

8,780 

1,239 

219 

1 

177 

|235 

937 

1.  274  13, 383 

13,460 

1.059 

5,178 

,760 

1  1060 
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Statement  ikawin§  piece  goods  imported  into  CaUmtta,  etc. — Continaed. 
1887— CoDtiDiied. 


Culored  goods. 

- 

Torkey-red. 

ICooths. 

Cambrica. 

a 

1 

1 

• 

a 
5    * 

• 

s 

5 
0 
9 
4 

Prin 

■ 
7-8. 

09 
79 
61 
36 
5 

60 
00 
105 
148 
115 
80 
7 

to. 
9-8. 

1 

00 

h 

7-8. 

9-8. 

11 
¥ 

Jftn 

1.427 
1.401 
1.152 
1,140 
1.117 
1,025 
1.107 
1.556 
583 
837 
1.430 
1.178 

14,148 

93 
54 

20 
120 

49 
111 
145 

06 

"55 
45 
23 

500 

777 
1.037 
1.600 
1,428 
1.500 
1.057 
1.618 

800 
1.308 
1.381 

020 

30 
45 
18 
95 
43 
24 
41 
44 
17 
22 
5 
2 

54 
107 
22 
82 
05 
28 
72 
110 
•     68 
63 
80 
82 

106 
34 
53 
25 
167 
112 
172 
274 
47 
04 
87 
98 

10 
6 

"*'io' 
10 

""5" 

97 

197 
119 
222 
128 
187 
200 
403 
06 
212 
110 
101 

2 

Feb 

jiar    

"'5 

1 

1 

1 
7 

Apr 

Miy 

Jnne  . 

24 
2 

2 

July       

...... 

12 
27 
12 
36 
41 
12 

2 

Anx 

Sept 

()ct 

3 
*  '28 

Nov 

Dec 

43 

00 

Total... 

786 

14,280 

306 

8.8 

• 

1 

167 

014 

1,269 

40 

2.171 

202 

Colored  goods. 

Dyed. 

Printed. 

MoDilis. 

1, 

Cambrics. 

aD 
•  aj 

p 

•3 

1 

■c 

i 

i 

9 

16 
3 
22 
46 
73 
19 
26 
04 
51 
48 
77 
40 

«^ 

*C3 

"S  « 

B-5 

0 

cc 

181 
187 
128 
150 
116 

no 

228 
240 
157 
232 
215 
212 

1 

5 
10 

""'6* 

■g 

Il 

!•§ 

33 

82 
52 
«2 
20 
i« 
30 
74 
12U 
22 
47 
10 

SI 

ii 

308 
561 
331 

1  406 
475 

'  252 
523 

i        424 

1  282 
470 
380 
252 

CO 

II 

1 

Jan   

26 
54 

121 
87 
0 
6 
8 
11 
75 
131 
84 
13 

"20* 
20 

23 

1 

7 
5 
7 
3 
2 

84 
79 
03 
77 
97 
88 
81 
203 
123 
200 
184 
07 

390 
577 
321 
601 
565 
696 

1,'vili 

075 
722 
598 
203 

44 

70 
.'>8 
41 
15 
12 
133 
113 
30 
45 
67 
52 

36 
74 
68 
65 
30 
25 
52 

F>b 

Mar 

Apr 

m!»v 

Jotto 

Julv 

A.i« 

J^Pt 

0<i 

"*23 

62 

7 

4 

4 
3 
3 
14 
11 

60 
46 
58 

Nov 

56 

Dec 

136 

Total... 

574 

150 

59 

1.316 

520 

2,174 

25 

570 

7,352 

1    4.754 

680 

705 
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COTtON   TEXTILES   IN   POREIGK  COUNTRIES. 


Statement  akowing  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  efo.— Continned. 
1887~ContiDned. 


Months. 


Jan.. 

Uw„ 

Aim:,. 
M«y  . 
June. 
July, 
Auc.. 
S«»|H  . 
Ik-l  .. 
Nov  .. 


Colored  i^oods. 


Soodrieft. 


Woolens. 


I'l   !«  I'll 


84 


21 

ai| 

3« 

29: 

l»ji: 

i:w 
:»2 


16    :tt^ 

34     98 


52     15       24     51 

44  . 

63 

73 

64 

24a 

684 
SliT 
5:.  I 
4:rt 
IC7 


15,    731      163     57.      84 


HI 

1  1-7  5l» 

6  2.0  VJ 

22  2a:  :44 

41  21*41  82 

U3  !^  SK 

25  !0  57 


120  45: 

8S  77 

200  176 

101  58 


19 


38  8 

75  14 

51  3 

6&  13, 

40  28 

73  S« 


13'» 
226 

501     3S  2U6     23 

454       6  18»     17 

526     18  327 

37  217 


4.S5 

20i> 


1 

30 
74     130     34 


Tot«l...    742  a^0:J2   I521,ir2    T»5  a.2u9  6271,495  22i  1.38  2,230  597  1,623  1,742   1362»9a5,eW 


Monlbe, 


Yam  and  tvist. 


Gray  jama. 


=        -  "S 

s       a.  «       *  9  -^ 


!i  ■      11=1   I      I       5 


i 

I 

-a 


Jan... 
Atti    . 


1  TA* 
1.  »^*r» 

2  V'<> 

KM:* 


^^:    4J 


I.  IM 
I.-.' 


4 -i 


1  4 
:4o 

;:5 


4S 

:4- 


S4 


12?  ?9       5^ 


1? 


.>5 


19 
12 


4- 


2»r     l.OTS     31.667 


216 

l.l^S 

38.822 

70, 4» 

24> 

1,1W 

4»J,C32 

111,121 

292 

l,S«3 

47.828 

156,949 

5S1 

1,6^ 

39.631  , 

19«,5:>9 

!!• 

L2» 

34,225 

232.754 

♦JS 

*23 

36,4fl9 

260,228 

4-3 

1,124 

51,272, 

X»,4»5 

t.TT 

6^1 

37,092 

8.s7.5f7 

-.-* 

1.*^ 

4C167 

403.754 

4.<> 

1.246 

44.600 

417.185 

44: 

1,022 

36.633 

484,153 

TV«a1 


,2'.4K   ,V*     N,^-    1  liJ    *.«ii   -5?r  oO  >J"3    »l   JS9     73  3.7*   14.3rt  4H.4SB  -3.054.239 
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Statement  showing  piece  goods  imported  into  CktUmttaf  etc—Continaed. 


1888. 


Gray  goods. 

c- 

HhirUngs. 

1 

0 

36  to  39  inches. 

41to44 

inches. 

1 

ICo&Uia. 

^ 

4 

T3 

•0 

•a 

^ 

4 

4 

1 

^ 

•o 

1 

a 

p 

a 

3 

s 

^ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8. 

If 

u 

ll 

1 

o 

a 

2 

•A 

s 

1-* 

s 

s 

0 

S 

i 

3 

s 

a 

s 

5 

ss 

S3 

1* 

00 

3 

5 

"* 

«a 

«D 

t^ 

00 

00 

ai 

'^ 

00 

00 

^ 

S 

Jsn 

IS 

-— 2* 

35 
26 

231 
194 

1.080 
1,140 

8.234 
3,589 

3.245 
3,652 

2.679 
2,377 

840 
994 

19 

HV* 

84 
30 

8 

Feb..: 

1,298 

18 

M%r.     . . .  , 

101 

270 

1,002 
1,567 

4,476 

3,343 

2.221 

960 

21  ll  Hllft 

21 

is;:::::;:: 

»7 

3 

125 

473 

5,282 

8,112 

1,860 

1.116 

099 

40 

124 

9 

120 

578 

1,470 

4,835 

2,671 

1,011 

705 

806 

20 

17 

Jane 

196 

90 

110 

645 

1,492 

5,965 

3,104 

1,977 

666 

25 

1.018 

124 

20 

Jaly 

142 

70 

165 

460 

1,655 

4.128 

2,180 

1,085 

290 

11 

555 

78 

116 

AUR 

214 

29 

76 

607 

1.961 

5,126 

3,265 

1,529 

491 

6 

800 

5i:t 

'MM 

S«pt 

283 

40 

62 

511 

1,839 

5.314 

2,817 

1,765 

&(7 

16 

089 

607 

4«1 

Oct 

256 
441 

36 
55 

89 

69 

492 

304 

1,84U 
2.125 

5,536 
6,862 

3.130 
4.460 

1,582 
2.288 

732 

744 

26  il.SU 
15    1, 193 

050 

556 

Nor 

5(»2 

Dec 

291 

39 

HI 

316 

1.885 

5,220 

8,594 

2.356 

508 

13  1 1, 070 

262 

133 

ToUl... 

2,577 

373 

- 

5,081 

19.166 

59,567 

38,582 

23,620 

8,70.^ 

152 

12.827 

3,167 

2,199 

Gray  goods. 

• 

Jftconeto. 

MuIU. 

T-cloths. 

, 

S2  inohee   and 

1 

Kontbt. 

ander. 

5 

s 

^ 

•^  p 

9 

1 

i 

i 

1^ 

i 

1 

S 

CO 

1 



78 
73 
8 

1 

p 

s. 

'1 

5l 

1 

Jftn 

44 

61 
60 

89 
153 
134 

132 
105 
205 

85 
23 

47 

1,034 
1,009 
1,058 

225 
201 
100 

1 

5 

122 
47 
33 

60 
141 
60 

2 

4 
3 

400 
608 
581 

10 
28 

107 

15 

Feb 

3 

Mar 

77 

^:::::::: 

167 

215 

200 

56 

1,017 

157 

17 

104 

56 

601 

19 

32 

HO 

40 

168 

111 

5 

1.181 

109 

44 

33 

429 

8 

23 

21 

June 

75 

208 

184 

42 

1,120 

200 

78 

42 

366 

n 

4 

2 

July 

24 

145 

100 

6 

1.282 

173 

24 

31 

351 

13 

52 

9 

AOK 

109 

310 

79 

30 

1.760 

148 

38 

24 

129 

6 

8 

95 

Sept 

179 

145 

126 

38 

1,600 

107 

10 

7 

14 

214 

5 

6 

M 

Oct      . 

82 
102 

144 
308 

194 
371 

70 
106 

1.906 
2,247 

126 
148 

0 
13 

88 
55 

39 

29 

15 

1 

34 

Not 

28 

49 

Dec 

41 

262      261  1 

40 

1,558       124  j 

26 

18 

10 

57 

79 

44 

80 

ToUl... 

942  12.276 

2, 007  i    606 

16,752   1,818 

70 

551 

481 

19 

3,859 

429  1    329 

477 
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Siaiemeni  §hawUkg  piece  good$  imported  imto  CaJcuUa,  etc. — ConUnned. 
ISn-CoDtlaiied. 


no  4,300       ttS 
920  .  4,823  ,  133 

^"  4,686  '    78 

464  4,642  .  115 

5M       4W  5. 973  ;    74 

—       710  I    356  5.8K!;    40 

July I      ?;    8«'    556  4,731       18 

Aii« I    6S  .    807.1,385  6.6ry  ; 

S«^pt 


2.142     5.421 


Nov 10   1.116  jl.  221     6^215  1156  1 


Dm 


Total 


-  »n   7.«76  8,901   63^989  ,  868  j 


431   13.383  :;49Z  9.972  13.M 


i.s«i  4.<:Ji  :.»:a  ^M4  i4(i  ss»   ^^i  ti\  i  :s»  ^si*  u.€j*  l«ii  4.1191,3 
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Statemet^i  showing  piece  goods  imported  into  Calcutta,  etc.— Continued. 
1888— Continaed. 


125 


Months. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jaoe 

Jnly 

Aajc 

Sept 

Ocl 

Nov 

Dec 

Totel 


Montlw. 


Jan.., 
F^b.. 
Mar. 

Jaoe. 
July. 
Anj{. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dee.. 


Total.. 


Colored  goods. 


Turkey-red. 


Cambrics. 


Ip884 

1,408 

1,405 

1.466 

1,463 

1.664 

1.316 

1.001 

fi75 

006 

1.051 

003 


14,933 


612 


662 

535 

735 

1.011 

058 

065 

1.343 

847 

717 

1.180 

1.557 

1,186 


187 
107 
100 
118 
05 
101 
143 
211 
136 
122 
170 
130 


11.606       611  |l,570 


67 


•I 


1^ 


a 
S. 


Prints. 


17 

107 

37 

176 

141 

73 

186 

115 

60 

60 

17 


57 


088 


750 


4,  S 


"■8 

«2 


102 
260  i 
181 
157 
334 
68 
237 

I    307 
186 

I    21H 

i:>6 


45  2.345 


Colored  goods. 


Dyed. 


376 


10 


40 


n 

S 

JO 


s 

I 


147 
147 
132 
85 
69 
00 
171 
207 
158 
120 
77 


00   1. 503   706 


103 
06 
36 
42 
68 
73 
67 
56 
47 
45 
27 
56 


208 
317 
282 
240 
175 
166 
246 
306 
206 
231 
223 


2.085 


Printed. 


Cambrics. 


24 

13 

18 

47 

14 

67 

11 

183 

143 

65 

187 

121 


214 
352 
265 
389 
336 
428 
823 
889 
867 
1,030 
1,002 
539 


s 

a 

s 

n 

d 

S 

<§ 

248 
230 
452 
485 
489 
471 
678 
630 
888 
744 
671 
432 


1 

I 
1 


103 
86 
59 
83 
40 
61 
67 

207 
37 
69 
84 
41 


85  i 


7, 134   6, 177  1   076  1. 


113 
86 
35 
30 
10 
12 
19 
10 
12 
56 
44 
56 


402 


57 
125 
45 
88 
08 
103 
?11 
370 
174 
65 
52 
33 
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126  COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Staiemeni  showing  pi$ce  goods  imported  into  Cahutta,  etc. — Continaed. 
1888-4>mti]in6d. 


Months. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total. 


Colored  goods. 


Woolens. 


109 
32 
34 

40 
67 


47,  201 

43  193 

80|  408 

03  451 

102;  276 

120  160 

47  90 


666  2, 210 


30 
68 
561 
30i 


60,     150 
50       55 


77' 
174, 
53!  182 
501  185 
45     267| 


13 


103 
60!     117 


28fa  242,1, 055 


Sundries. 


110 
204 
147 
102 
181 
235 
634 
463 
477, 


66 
110 
116 

OK 

22 
0 
5 
4 

17 
4 

25 
7 


3,320  483 


109 
64 
94 
02 
135 
64 
134 
130 
160 
126 
145 
70 


1,331 


ShawU. 


f 


100 
761 
39 

1U2| 
82' 
96 
ft5| 

104 
83 
74 
81 

102 


11 

6 

3 

0 

2 

14 

187: 

034 

651' 

518, 

498 

216| 


o 
o 

20 

18i 
10' 

7! 

6 

8! 
38, 
38i  201 
127i  420 
89  371 
85 1  365 
23  141 
t_ 


62 
74 1 
65 
07| 
116 
81, 
76 


no     15; 
174     I2I 
175 
144 
111 


357]  1,034   3,048,  4752, 167 


14! 

11 
1041  15 
120     14| 


173 
61 
144 
132 


14' 

'I 


250,    508 

230  097 
3521  919 
2531  918 
299  099 
359}  657 
419 
2& 
499 


186     16! 


420 

3sa 

903 
306 

219 


1,643  1453,0667.885 


414 


Months. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total.. 


Yarn  and  twist 


Gray  yams. 


II 


2,065  133 
2,328i  15 
1,229; 

770 

808 
1,273 
3, 412 
2.346 
2,689 
1,676 
1,293 
2,940 


757 

1,008 

937 

893 

939 

865 

84 

601 

535, 

1,109 

1,  I20I 

908 


761 
129 

03 
104 

18 

60 
100 
162 

67! 
149! 
1751 
139 


04  63, 
146;  63 
]96|  100 
175,  130 
143  H4 
771  71 
65|  46 
62  66 
54  79 
60 
72 
40 


65  27 

46  27 

76  42 

88,  38 

62'  17 

87,  37 

40;  21 

60  32 

44l  21 

38;  28 

50'  28 

75|  20, 


i«'S 


11 


251  17 

23  21 

271  18 

26  16 


3 

3 
4 

"i 

I 


675 
642 


i 


I 


420     1,408 


1,240 
1.333 


662!    1  429 


445 

170 
161 
164 
151 
257 
627 


22,000   483!  10,7001,2421.102   010   738'  347   3181  2751 

ill,    I    1    1    1    '    ' 


1,264 
841 
880 
564 
467 
036 
025 

1.028 


-a 
I 

I 


9 

I 


^,818 
40.847 
40,362 
42.267t 
38,660 
42,732 
38,8671 
48.042 
46.752^ 
47.224' 
52.491 
42,779 


77, «« 
118,057 
160.334 
199,993 
242,725 
281.592 
830.234 
378,9!»6 
424.216 
476.701 
519. 4A 


37  4,816  12.093   510.480  3.207.997 
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BOMBAY. 

The  Chamber  of  Gommeroe, 

Bombay^  July  24, 1889. 
B.  F.  Farnham,  Esq., 

Consul  for  the  United  States,  Bombay: 
Dbar  Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  476  of  the  18th  instant, 
I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  hand 
jou  the  accompanying  statements  showing  the  quantities  and  values 
of  textile  fabrics  imported  into  Bombay  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  years  1887-'88  and  1888-'89.    As  to  the  weight  per  yard,  I  regret  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  this  in  each  particular  case,  but  the  average 
values  of  the  different  descriptions  of  goods  imported  have  been  shown, 
and  these  may  also  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  the  various  goods  are 
purchased.    As  regards  the  place  of  manufacture,  this  also  can  not  be 
given,  but  the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  been  imported  are 
shown  as  fully  as  possible. 
There  are  no  import  duties  on  any  kind  of  cotton  goods. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Manhaxl, 


QvutntUiea  and  values  of  eotUm  textile  fabrics  imported  into  Bombay  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  official  years  ld87-*88  and  188d-'»9. 


ArtlclM  and  eoontiiaa  whence  imported. 


PnCCB    GOODS. 


Gray  (onbleacbed) : 
United  KiDirdom... 

AusMa 

France  

Italy 

Zanzibar 

United  Statea 

Aden 

Arabia 

China 

Japan  

Persia 

Straita  Settlement. 


Total. 


White  (bleached): 
Uttitfwl  Kingdom  .. 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Gennany 

Italy  ..' 

United  Statee 

Zanzibar 

Natal 

Aden 

ArabU 

Oeybm 

Cfain» 

atraita  Settlement. 


188fr-^89. 


Qnautities.   |       Value. 


Yard*. 

324, 974. 641 

8,717 

H.000 

3U,  74G 

1,550 

2,528,800 

44.790 

10, 433 

44,029 


3,615 
2,157 


'127. 666, 47h 


176,017,058 

375, 499 

6,800 

134,962 


793,783 


600 
100 
2.912 
4,600 
3,580 
3,191 
4,138 


Rupees* 

37,256,705 

4,113 

3,906 

21,650 

325 

548,333 

9.544 

2.226 

7,773 


280 
327 


37, 855, 182 


21. 


480,823 

117,541 

900 

49,007 


230,179 


225 
22 
315 
800 
1,495 
630 
692 


1837-'88. 


Qnantitiei 


Tardf. 
299,224.112 


25,096 

1,950 

627.000 

121,528 

21,600 

64 

78 

10,156 

900 


300,032.484 


118,564,498 

562,383 

22, 325 

34,879 

436 

350,945 

2,000 

245,000 


6,578 
1,150 


Valne. 


Rupees.* 
32,653,295 


13,566 

230 

128, 512 

23,914 

2,141 

13 

7 

1,020 

150 


32,822.848 


15,000,8a 

177,018 

3,231 

11,187 

463 

110,954 

600 

60,888 


1,016 
376 


*0ne  rupee  =  32.3  oenta. 
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QuanlitieB  and  values  of  cotton  textile  fabncs  imported  into  Bombay,  eto.— Continned. 


1868>*89. 


Articles  and  oonntriM  whence  imported. 


PIECE  GOoiw— «ontinaed. 


White  (bleached) : 

Peraia 

Turkey  in  Asia. . 

Mauiai^ascar , 

Kauritios , 


Qnantitiee.   I       Value. 


Yards. 
4,600 
40 


Total. 


Colored,  printed,  or  dyed: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria 

Belginm 

France < 

Oeimany < 

Holland 

Italy 

Zansibar 

Mauritius 

Natal. 

Aden 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Straits  Settlement 

Persia 

Turkey  in  ^ 


Total. 


nandkorohiefs  and  shawls: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria - 

France 

Germany 

luly 

Zaniiibar 

KfCVpt 

China 

•lapan 

Hti  aits  Settlement 

Porsla 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Ariibla 

Viottiria 

Ceylon 


Total. 


Untw  M\(\  patciitnetj 
irfil(«Ml  Kingdom. 

AiiNirlii ' 

Vtnmuy 

IfttIV   < 

KKVlit   

ri.\iiMi  

('hum 


Total . 


f/Mll'xl  Kiiitfdnni. 
AomIHm 

thtinrniY 

A'Imm        

Tf  vUm 


iff  n»lll'>tii«n(' 
'»y  Ik  AmIa  ... 

t'ttU\ 


Rupeet  * 


83.% 
5 


177, 351. 863 


148, 


662,785 

400,847 

117, 178 

426.433 

54, 2-21 

13,945 

020,860 

20,148 

16,508 

6,430 

174 

8.168 

2»,21» 

1,932 

1,610 

679 

43,996 

86.054 

5,378 


150, 665,  574 


Ifumber. 

11. 891, 244 

99,582 

1,506 

22,660 

65.856 

4.080 

74 

288 

108 

2.616 

3,604 

181 


160 


21.883.559 


21, 281, 954 

102, 052 

.30,663 

273, 817 

17,745 

.^042 

178. 801 

4,653 

5.100 

61.3 

68 

1.087 

16,834 

860 

514 

171 

8,242 

7,790 

957 


1887-'8a 


Quantities.  Talse. 


TardK, 
1.206 
1,592 
2H0 


119.791.324 


132,178,916 

881,622 

127,567 

1, 268, 763 

50.754 

11.250 

280,988 

1.108 

10,886 


Rupem.' 


m 

2S5 
56 
16 


16. 367, 245 


3,826 

82,350 

44 

4,820 

144 

13, 615 

28,704 

S.425 


21, 936. 902  I    134. 956,  782 


1, 280,  S20 

24,363 

996 

21,556 

15. 876 

426 

100 

Ti 

9 

436 

1 06 

61 


20 


Number. 
10. 796, 875 
8,060 


25.264 
8.772 
8,020 


1.20U 


30 

3,830 

199 

64 


19,4I7.8» 

17S.W7 

37.754 

718,607 

14.554 

3.5» 

60.112 

187 

3,598 


MO 
45,558 
35 
2. 066 
4^ 
2,821 
5,913 
1.063 


20,506.191 


1,133,608 
6,117 


21, 480 
1.47» 


5 

6.085 
« 
128 


24  ! 


12,092.060 

=  1,007,672 

dozens. 


Yards. 

1, 264. 866 
86,  0H7 
10,009 
53,5*^8 
6,231 


1,420,781 


Pounds. 
308,928 


426 
2,2.'M 

186 

7,206 

70 


1, 346. 041 


SIO,  H51. 844  I  ) 
=904,  .320  ;  S 
dozens.     ) 


1,172.674 


283..'^ 
39.209 

0,521 
29,306 

1.724 


360, 421 


483,400 


155 
2,856 

343 

1,328 

70 


'    319,070  468,242 

*  One  rupee  =  32.3  cents. 


Yards. 

1, 804, 409 
07, 462 
11.919 
31,  575 


200 
353 


1,915,918 


387,611 
38,s:S 
^525 
20,172 


100 
104 


451. 8S1 


Pounds. 

361,075 

760 

2,857 

2,526 


464,792 

713 

2.671 

2.647 


2,500 
1 

1 


493,335 
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QuantiHe$  and  valum  of  cotton  textile  faMoa  imported  into  Bomhaff,  etc.— Continued. 


Articles  and  ooantriM  whence  imported. 

1888-'80. 

1887-'88. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

FBCB  GOODS— conlinned. 

Hosiery,  caoTSs,  ete.: 

TTniVfM^  K<«?g«*«"» 

Tardt, 

Rupee** 

040,830 

01. 170 

18,136 

1,310 

39,416 

8,182 

76 

37 

438 

148 

176 

177 

8 

547 

rards. 

Rupees* 
616,136 
17.396 
9.217 

Anstiia 

BelffiviD 

Knnoe 

896 

Germany 

6.006 
222 

lUly 

EfiTypfc 

680 

TTiiited  Statas 

22 

Aden 

160 

Ceylon. 

Zanxiliar. 

China 

Straits  SetUement 

62 

PeiBla 

0,778 

Turkey  in  Asta 

Arabia 

1,005 

Total 

776,061 

058.220 

Total  imports  of  ootton  &brics 

84,026,996 

72.374,800 

*  One  rnpee =32.8  cents. 


United  States  Consulate, 

B(mbay,  July  26, 1889. 


B.  F.  Fabnham, 

Consul 


CEYLON. 


REPORT  BT  VIOB-OONaXTL  PATER80N. 


(1)  The  quantity  imported  per  annam  is  aboat  S^OOO^OOO  pieces. 

(2)  The  weight  per  yard  depends  on  the  kind.    Gray  shirting,  for 
instance,  varies  from  7  to  12  ponnds  per  piece  of  30  yards. 

(3)  They  are  purchased  by  the  piece. 

(4)  They  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  and  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  India. 

(5)  The  duty  charge  is  5  per  cent. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Colombo^  September  2, 1889. 
608a— r-9 


W.  B.  Patebson, 

Vice-ConnuL 
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CHINA. 


CHIN  KIANG. 

TiibU  of  cotUm  goods  importtd  at  CM»  Kiang  {from  8ha»gluA  and  Hong-Kam^)  dmrims 

looo* 


Desoriptioii  of  goods. 


Shirtings: 

Gray,  plsin 

White,  plain 

White,  flgund,  etc. 

Dyed,  plain 

Dyed,  ngnredf  bro- 
caded, etc 

T-clolhs 

DrUls: 

English 

Dutch 

American 

Jeans: 

English 

American 

Sheetings: 

English 

American 

Chintzes,  furnit  ares, 

Printed'twilis'/.II.i'.r.' 
Turkey  red  cottons  - . . 
Cotton  las  tings,  plain 

and  figured • 

Cotton  damasks 

Velvets • 

Velveteens    

Jaconets  and  cambrics 
Lawns  and  muslins  . . . 
Dimities 


Pieces. 


Length. 


802,971 

113,894 

50 

770 

19,936 
06,481 

41,216 
2,280 
21,660 

1,810 
280 

38,565 
1,548 

60,218 
12,908 
80,926 

44,475 

403 

2,846 

1.112 


150 


u. 


Tarda. 
39 
40 
40 
40 

40 
24 

40 
40 
40 

30 
30 

40 
40 


Width. 


Weight 

per 

piece, 


Inehet. 
89 
36 
36 
36 

36 
32 

29 
30 
30 

31 
31 

86 
86 

30 
81 
31 

31 
36 
22 
18 
30 
42 
40 


Pound*. 
10 
7 

7 
6 

7 
7 

15 
15 
15 


Duty. 


Per 
piece. 


m.  e.  e. 
08  0 
0  60 
100 
150 

150 
040 

100 
10  0 
100 

0  7  5 
07  5 

0  80 
0  80 

0  7  0 

0  70 
150 

200 
2  0  0 

1  80 
150 

lo7  0 


Total. 


Hh.  Ut.m.c.e, 

71. 487  6  8  0 

9.111  52  0 

5000 

115  0  0  0 

2,990  4  0  0 
3,899240 

4. 121  6  0  0 

228  0  0  0 

2, 166  0  0  0 

185  76  0 
21  0  00 

3, 085  2  0  0 
123  84  0 

4,8U9  1  0 

909510 

4. 638  9  0  0 

8,805  0  0  0 
80  6  00 
512  2  8  0 
166  8  0  0 

430  50  0 


Plaoo  of  mannfibctoTA. 


Manchester.  BngUiid. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 

Do. 

MaasachuMtto. 

Hanchester.  England. 
Hassaohnsetts. 

Manchester,  England. 
MaMachnaette. 

Manchester.  Eoglaiid. 

Da 
Glasgow. 

Manoheater.  England. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 


A.  O.  Jones, 

ConsuL 


United  States  Consulate, 

Chin  Kiangj  November  8, 1889. 


FOO-CHOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OAMPBBLL. 


cotton  textiles  in  china. 

The  principal  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  China  are  received 
first  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  and  from  thence  are  carried  by 
coasting  vessels  to  other  points  and  find  their  way  into  the  country 
Regular  communication  by  steam-ships  and  sail  vessels  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  great  shipping  centers  of  the  world  and  these  two  ports. 
The  carrying  trade  with  foreign  country  is  largely  done  through  this 
medium,  coasting  vesselSy  however,  run  regularly  ttom  these  points  to 
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the  several  ports  along  the  sea-board  thas  distributiag  the  cargoes  dis- 
charged at  Hong-Eong  and  Shanghai.  The  returns  made  by  the  ens- 
tom-hoQse  officials  of  imports  received  at  Hong-Eong  and  Shanghai 
shonld  show  from  what  countries  the  goods  received  at  these  points 
were  imported,  whereas  at  other  points  all  imports  received  through 
these  two  places  are  tabulated  under  Hong-Eong  and  Shanghai  re- 
spectively. This  statement  is  made  to  show  that  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  here  the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  goods  received  here 
through  Hong-Eong  or  Shanghai. 

POO-CHOW  IMPOBTS. 

The  importation  of  cotton  textiles  for  the  year  1888  shows  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  importation  of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  in  1887  amounted 
to  762,046  taels ;  in  1888  the  imports  amount  to  783,792  taels,  showing 
a  net  increase  of  21,746  taels.  The  cotton  productions  of  America 
show  an  appreciable  gain  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  American  drills  imported  in  1887  amounts  to  13,313 
taels.  In  1888  the  returns  show  their  value  to  be  15,330  taels.  There 
is  quite  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  English  drills.  In  1887  the  fig- 
ures were  927  taels,  while  for  this  year  they  are  3,226  taels. 

CoUons  impcrisd  into  Fooch&w  in  1888. 


Kinds. 


ShirtlngB: 

puStt 

White 

Dved  

Ffffiurad^etc 

T-cloths 

DrilU: 

Engllah 

Amerleao 

Jeaiu,  English , 

Sheettng^  English 

Chlntaes  and  fomitare 

Cotton  prints,  plain 

Turkey  red,  cottons 

Cotton  lastings,  plain  and  figured 


Valne. 


TatU. 

139,763 

68^321 
8,218 
6,044 

464,705 

3,226 

15,330 

870 

7 

0,533 

084 

16,884 

8,175 


Kinds. 


Cotton  damasks 

Velvets  

Velveteens 

Jaoonets,   oambrics,   lawns,  mnslhis, 

and  dimities  

Handkerchiefs 

Towels 

Japanese  cotton  cloth 

Cotton  goods,  unolassed 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  thread 

Total 


Value. 


TaeU. 
456 
10,004 


11,351 
5,967 
1,363 
1,738 
3,677 
4,285 
2,606 


783,792 


IMPOBTS  FBOM  THS  UNITED  STATES. 


There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  kind  and  quality  of  goods 
imported  at  this  port.  There  are  two  large  American  houses  engaged 
in  trade  here,  but,  strange  to  say,  most  of  the  goods  sold  are  pur- 
chased firom  London  instead  of  from  American  cities.  Various  explana- 
tions are  given  for  this,  but  the  most  convinciug  is  that  goods  can  be 
laid  down  here  at  less  cost  from  London  than  from  the  United  States 
cities.  Trade  is  rarely  governed  by  patriotic  principles;  profit  is  its 
guiding  star. 
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It  is  certainly  trae  that  the  American  merchants  do  notexeroiBe  that 
care  and  judgment  in  packing  goods  shipped  to  foreign  conntries  that 
the  English  or  Germans  do,  and  this  is  having  a  deteterious  efifect  upon 
the  American  foreign  trade. 

I  witnessed  an  English  ship  discharging  its  cargo  here  and  the  dif- 
ference  in  the  packing  of  goods  pat  up  in  London  and  San  Francisco 
was  plainly  seen.  There  was  not  that  strength  and  neatness  in  the 
packages  firom  San  Francisco  as  in  those  from  London.  The  officers  of 
the  ship  spoke  of  this,  and  demonstrated  clearly  the  loss  and  damage 
which  resulted  from  careless  and  insnffieieut  packing.  The  English 
predominate  in  business  affiurs  in  this  country.  The  banking  houses 
and  steam-ship  companies  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  English. 

DUTIES  ON  IKPORTS. 

The  officials  at  this  port  do  not  keep  a  separate  record  of  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  on  piece  goods  alone.  If  imported  from  Hong-Kong  full 
import  duties  would  be  charged  thereon,  but  if  imported  from  Shanghai 
or  other  Chinese  ports  they  would  probably  be  covered  by  exemption 
oertiflcates,  and  therefore  would  not  be  chargeable  with  import  duties  at 
this  port.  The  import  duties  are  levied  ia  accordauce  with  the  British 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1868,  agreed  upon  at  Shanghai  in  November  1858. 

This  tariff  is  identical  with  the  tariff  appended  to  the  treaty  between 
China  and  the  CTnited  States  of  America  concluded  Jny  3, 1844,  and 
proclaimed  April  18, 1846.  Class  10  of  that  tariff  covers  all  cotton 
fabrics  and  is  as  follows. 

[Extraet/rom  Chinese  tariff.] 

Fabrics  of  cotton  and  oanvaa : 

From  75  to  100  ohik  long  and  1  ohik  to  2  chUe  2  tsan  wide,  per  piece 0    5    0 

Cotton,  allowing  5  per  cent,  for  tare,  per  100  catties 0    4    0 

Long  white  cloths  75  to  100  chik  long  2  ohik  2  tsnn  to  2  chik  6  tann 
wide,  formerly  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  fine  cotton  cloth,  per 

piece 0    15 

Cambrics  and  mnslins  from  50  to  60  chik  long  and  2  chik  9  tsnn  to  3 

chik  3  tsnn  wide,  per  piece 0    15 

Cottons,  gray  or  anbleaShed  domestic,  eto.,  from  75  to  100  chik  long  and  2 
chik  to  2  chik  9  tsnn  wide,  formerly  classed  as  coarse  long  cloths,  per 

piece 0    10 

Twilled  cottons,  gray,  same  dimensions,  per  piece 0    ^    ^ 

Chintz  and  prints  of  all  kinds  from  60  to  75  chik  long  and  from  2  chik  9 
tsnn  to  3  chik  to  3  tsnn  wide,  formerly  called  ornamental  or  flowered 

cloths,  per  piece 0    2    0 

Cotton  yam  or  cotton  thread,  per  100  catties I    0    0 

Linen,  fine,  not  formerly  in  the  tarift*,  from  50 to 75  chik  long  andl  chik 9 

tsun  to  2  chile  2  tsnn  wide,  per  piece 0    0    1 

Bnnting,  per  chang 0    0  H 

''The  tael  is  the  Haikwan  tael,  and  of  the  value  of  |1.2l  in  gold.  1  Haikwan 
tael  equal  10  mace.  10  mace  equal  100  caudareens.  100  candareens  equal  1,000  cash, 
X.  stands  for  taeL    if.  for  mace,    C.  for  candareens.  Digitized  by  ^OO^K:: 
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All  other  imported  articles  of  this  class,  as  ginghams,  palicats,  dyed 
cottou,  velveteens,  silk,  and  cotton  mixtures  and  mixtures,  of  linen  and 
cotton,  etc.,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Articles  not  enumerated  on  the  tariff  list  nor  on  theficee  list  pay  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

OONOLTTSION. 

There  is  no  information  obtamable  covering  the  manner  of  purchas- 
io£:  from  abroad  of  goods  imported,  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  weight  per  yard  of  the  cotton  cloth  used  here.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  is  manufactured  in  Manchester,  England.  In  time  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  increase  the 
sale  of  their  goods  in  the  far  East,  but  competition  is  strong  and  active, 
ha\nng  well-established  comtnanication  and  a  net- work  of  ajg:encies  con- 
necting the  treaty  ports  of  China  with  the  places  of  supply,  ^ii  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  of  the  people  is  almost  indispensable,  but  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  articles,  care  in  packing,  and  quick  dispatch,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  exporter. 

Jno.  Ttleb  Oampbbll, 

Consul 

United  States  Oonsuxatb, 

FoO'OhaWy  July  31, 1889. 


HONG-KONG. 

REPORT  BY  VIOB'OONSUL  WITEBR8, 

Hong-Kong  being  an  entirely  free  port  there  are  no  customs  returns, 
and  as  no  regulations  exist  (with  the  exception  of  those  referring  to 
opium)  requiring  returns  of  merchandise  either  imported  or  exported, 
the  trade  of  Hong-Kong,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  officially  recorded.  In 
the  absence  of  recognized  statistics,  reference  to  figures  is  of  little 
value ;  but  even  a  partial  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  circu- 
lar of  instructions  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Hong-Kong  being  a  distributing  center  rather  than  a  place  of  con- 
sumption, the  bulk  of  the  goods  entered  here  find  their  way  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to  the  coast  ports  and  ultimately  to  the  interior  of  China. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  goods  sold  in  Hong-Kong  are  the  prod- 
uct of  Lancashire  looms  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  plain  and 
colored.  These  are  shipped  to  this  country  direct  from  Liverpool  and 
London.  Some  few  imports  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  India 
have  taken  place,  but  so  far  only  in  insignificant  quantities.  The  trade 
done  in  Indian  cotton  yarn,  however,  is  considerable.  American  cot- 
tons that  come  here  are  merely  passing  through  on  their  way  to  Chi- 
nese ports.  Goods  are  purchased  for  cash  by  a  class  of  middlemen 
acting  between  the  importers  and  the  Chinese  dealers.p|g|^|2e^t)y^^OO^lC 
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The  followiDg  figures  are  compiled  from  returos  made  to  the  Hong- 
Kong  General  Chamber  of  Gommerce  daring  the  year  1888,  and  are, 
I  am  informed  by  the  secretary  who  kindly  fnrnished  them,  incomplete, 
as  a  large  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  firms  who  are  not  members. 
These  fignres  therefore  serve  only  to  show  the  nature  of  the  trade,  as 
they  are  misleading  as  regards  quantities: 


Articles. 


QoAntity. 


Weight. 


Width. 


Length. 


Gray  ahlrtings pteoee, 

White  ahirtings do... 

T-cloths do... 

EngliBh  drill* do.. 

Turkey  reds do.. 

Brocades,  dyed do... 

Chintzes,  assorted do.. 

Velvets,  black do.. 

Vdveteens  .* .do... 

Handkerchiefs,  imitation  silk dosens 


470,000 
400,000 
417,000 

19,000 
10,000 
11,000 
3,000 
4,000 
8,000 
10,000 


6  to  10  poonda.. 


6  pounds  to  8 
pounds  4  ounces. 
14  to  16  pounds 


39 

36 

'       88 


TardB. 

m 

40 
24 


40 


United  St'atks  Consulatb, 

HongKongj  July  30, 1889. 


B.  B.  Withers,  Jr., 

Vice-OonsuL 


NINQPO. 

MJEPOBT  BY  OONSITL  PSTTU8. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  my  reports  on  cotton  textiles  imported 
into  this  consular  district  as  instructed.  It  has  been  a  hard  matter  to 
arrive  at  the  facts  outside  of  the  quantity. 

As  I  had  to  procure  information  from  native  merchants,  which  bat 
few  of  them  would  give,  my  report  is  not  as  full  as  I  would  wish.  We 
have  no  merchants  here  who  are  direct  importers;  all  cotton  textiles  are 
bought  by  native  merchants  here  from  importers  at  Shanghai. 

I  have  only  given  the  weight  of  cotton  goods  imported  from  and  manu- 
factured in  Europe.  I  find  that  our  American  goods  are  of  fbll  weight, 
of  better  quality,  and  much  liked  by  the  Chinese. 

They  are  growing  in  favor  with  the  intelligent  Ohinese  merchants 
and  customers. 

McOaslin  &  Co.,  American  merchants  here,  inform  me  that  they  have 
just  got  in  a  few  hundred  pieces  of  American  sheetings,  drillings,  eto», 
imported  direct;  this  is  their  firRt  venture  in  this  direction.  I  hope  it 
may  lead  to  further  importation  of  our  cotton  textiles. 

Thos.  F.  Pettus, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mngpoy  August  21, 1889. 
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Impart  of  eotion  good$  at  Ningpofor  the  ha{f  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


First 
qnsrter. 

S«»oond 
qottter. 

One-half 
year. 

BUBOPBAR   OOODB. 
ShiTtinfs: 

Piee$t. 

88.910 

25.671 

50,695 

1,260 

425 

180 

1.545 

8,976 

8,680 

100 

1,875 
6.120 

PUees. 

171,601 

14,413 

53,520 

690 

370 

""i'm 

8,827 
963 
144 

1,410 
6.580 

Pieeet. 

260,501 

WMto 

40.064 

104,215 

1,950 

795 

T-Clotba 

Ilnl1«.    Ij^nCllfh  ,       , , .       ...,.           r..../T .., 

Jeans: 

Bnrllab ,...,.. 

DnSoh 

180 

Sheetinn,  EDRliah .-. 

4.878 

ChintsM 

7,303 

Ilirkey-Ted  oloihs 

4,598 

YelTAte 

244 

AMBBICAB  GOODS. 
Dcflla 

3,285 

SIkMtiBffB 

12,700 

^BMTMxm  goode  imported  into  Ningpo  (in  halos)  via  Shanghai^  in  the  year  1883. 


Artielss. 


Qnanlity. 


Drills... 
Jeans... 
She«tingi 
T-Clotbs 


18,984 
4,060 

17,270 
1,000 


Weight 
per  yard. 


Ouncet. 

'A 

0to8 

5to5i 

4. 


EoropeoM  ootton  piooe-gooda  imported  (via  Shanghai)  into  Ningpo  in  the  year  1888. 


Desoription. 


Quantity. 


Wei«lit 
yard. 


Manuftet- 
ored. 


Duty,  United  States  Gold. 


Shirtings,  gray,  plain 

Do 

White  Irishes 

Sbirtln«i,dyed: 

Figured,  brDCsded,and  spotted. 

DrUls: 

English 

Dutch 

Jeans: 

BttgUsh 

I>Qteh 

Sheetings,  English 

Chintses  and  ramitores 

Printed  T-eloths 

Printed  cotton  twills 

Turkey  red: 

Shirtings 

(Sambrios 


Piuu. 

421,786 

41,893 

30,406 

900 

'2,196 

141,876 


7,780 
60 

0,900 
2,670 
4,250 
11,660 
8,»12 


1,676 

8,820 
840 


2-A 


8-5 


*4| 


4-5* 


4-61 

2-24 


England.. 
...do-... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

....do .... 

..-.do.... 

...do.... 
Holland  . 

England . 
Holland  . 
England.. 

....do .. 

...do-. 

....do.. 
....do .. 


[Per  piece  40  yards  by  ~  inches, 
[    ascents. 


I  Per  piece  40  yards  by  —  inches, 

)     1. 65  cents. 

Kot  over  24  yards  by  34  inches, 

4. 4  cents ;  over  24  yards  by  34 

inches,  8. 8  cents. 

Kot  over  80  inches  by  40  yards,  11 
cents ;  not  oTcr  30  inches  by  80 
yards,  8. 35  cents. 

Per  piece,  8. 8  cents. 
Per  piece,  7. 7  cents. 
Not  over  84  Inches  by  48  rards, 

8. 8  cents;   not  over  34  inches  by 

24  yards,  4. 4  cenu. 
Exceeding  34  inches  by  40  yards, 

a  8  cents. 

Not  over  46  Inches  by  24  yards, 

7. 7  cents. 
Not  over  46  inches  by  12  yards,  3.85 

cents. 
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European  cotton  pieoe-goodt  imported  (via  Shanghai)  into  Ningpo^  etc. — ContiiLaed. 


DeMiipliffiii. 


QOAotity. 


Weigbt 
ymrd. 


nred. 


Duty,  United  Slates  Geld. 


Gotten  iMttngs: 

Plain..... 

Fignred 

Cotton.  Italian : 

Plain 

Fignzed 

Velvete 

YelTeteene 

Hnflline 

TaffltcbellBe 

Bloe  Denims 

Cottenadee , 

Djed  fthirtinga,  abort  cute  (5  yards 

andander) 

Japanese  cotton  clotbs 

Go^tton  goods  nndassed 


Pieeet, 

1,684 
00 

2;  248 
910 

1,820 
102 

8,650 
6^781 

300 


840 
1,716 


Ouneu, 


.!!-/o: 


5-10 

6 

6-8 


...do. 
...do . 

...do . 
...do. 


Per  pleoe,  3. 85  oenta. 


[  Hot  over  34  yards  long,  1.  C5  oenta 

I  Not  over  46  inches  by  24  yards, 
>  &85  cents;  not  over  4/6  inclfts 
I    by  12  yards,  3. 85  osDts. 


...do..... 
Japan  .... 


*  Average. 


PROVINCE  OF  KWANGTUNG. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  BETUOXJR,  OF  CANTON, 
QUANTITY  AND  KIND  IMPORTED  PES  ANNUM. 

The  official  return  of  the  six  Imperial  custom-houses  at  the  coast 
port  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  show  that  in  1888,  which  was 
nearly  an  average  year,  cotton  manufactures  or  textiles  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  $3,062,640  United  States  currency.  Of  this  amount 
about  three-fourths  (or  $2,300,000)  consisted  of  white  and  gray  shirtings ; 
including  the  better  qualities  gray  shirting  cloths,  which  are  designated 
in  custom-house  returns,  and  by  British  traders  and  merchants  in  mar- 
ket reports,  as  T-doths,  which  are  reaUy  **  gray  shirtings." 

The  ochei*  fourth  of  imported  cotton  textiles  (stated  in  their  relative 
order  as  to  value  of  imports),  consists  of  chintz  and  fbmitures,  velvets 
and  velveteens,  dyed,  figured,  brocaded,  and  spotted  shirtings,  drills, 
towels,  plain  and  printed  cambrics,  muslins,  and  lawns,  damasks,  quilts, 
and  handkerchiefs,  cretonne,  mosquito  netting,  Turkey  reds,  etc 

WEIGHT  AND  QUALITY. 

The  circular  called  for  ^<  weight  of  cotton  textiles  per  yard;"  but  in 
China,  as  in  all  other  countries,  such  goods  as  <^  gray  and  white  shirt- 
ings "  are  described,  bought,  and  sold,  with  reference  to  width,  length, 
and  weight  per  piece ;  and  buyers  and  sellers  also  t-ake  into  considera- 
tion the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  texture,  and  stales  of  dressing,  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  pipe-day  or  other  materials  affecting  weight 
and  appearance^  as  many  European  goods  are  ^^loadedJ'  Gray  ebirt- 
ings  in  lengths  of  38^  to  39  yards,  and  from  36  to  39  inches  in  widths 
vary  from  6  to  10  pounds  per  piece  in  weight. 

Gray  T-cloths  (gray  shirtings)  in  lengths  of  24  yards,  and  32  inches 
in  width,  vary  from  6  to  8^  pounds  per  piece,    Wh^rfwtfnga^  in 
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lengths  of  40  yards,  and  36  inches  in  width,  vary  in  weight  from  9  to 
13  poands,  or  even  more  for  strong  cloths;  and  are  designated  as  to 
quality  by  reeds  54  to  56  reeds  being  common,  58  to  60  reeds  middling, 
64  to  66  being  good. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Having  earef ally  compared  the  descriptions  and  valaations  of  cnstom- 
honse  appraisers  at  Oanton,  with  the  commercial  reports  of  the  Hong  . 
Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  most  reliable  trade  reports  of 
Shanghai,  for  the  week  ending  Jaly  26, 1889,  and  redaced  the  Mexican 
dollar  currency  of  Hong  Kong,  the  <^  commercial  taels  "  of  Shanghai, 
and  of  China  generally,  and  the  *^  Haikwan  taels  "  of  the  Chinese  Im- 
I>erial  Customs,  to  the  standard  of  United  States  gold  currency,  I  beg 
to  state  the  following  particulars,  showing  how  cotton  textiles,  and 
especially  gray  and  white  shirtings,  are  bought  and  sold  in  Canton, 
and  at  the  two  great  or  chief  markets  for  cotton  textiles  on  the  coast 
of  China,  or  Eastern  Asia,  for  Chinese  consumption,  or  use. 

danton  and  the  other  ports  of  Kwangtung  province  and  of  southern 
China  get  or  buy  imported  or  foreign  textiles  principally  in  Hong-Kong, 
where  stocks  are  kept  by  the  large  and  wealthy  foreign  merchants,  who 
are  well  and  widely  known  as  commission  merchants,  ship  agents,  and 
owners,  etc.,  to  whom  consignments  are  made  direct  firom  Europe  and 
America— sometimes,  perhaps,  on  joint  account. 

The  sales  are  made  through  Chinese  brokers  and  compradores  to 
native  jobbers  and  dealers  in  Hong-Kong  and  Canton;  and  payments  are 
usually  made  promptly,  or  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  not  on  de- 
hvery  of  the  goods. 

At  Canton,  as  at  most  of  the  Chinese  ports,  the  foreign  merchants 
give  their  attention  chiefly  to  execution  of  orders  from  Europe  and 
America  for  the  productions  of  China. 

The  two  ports  at  which  foreign  cotton  textiles  are  bought  and 
sold  in  large  quantities  are  Song-Kong  (for  southern  China  trade)  and 
Shanghai  (for  central  and  northern  China  trade).  The  quotations  of 
prices  at  Hong-Kong  are  given  or  stated  in  trade  circles  in  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  cents  currency ;  74  cents  United  States  currency  being  about  the 
present  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar.  When  the  goods  are  purchased 
in  Hong-Kong  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  duty,  as  that  is  a 
free  port;  but  upon  reaching  Canton  and  other  ports  of  China  the 
Chinese  imperial  customs  collect  a  specific  duty  on  the  goods  on  the 
basis  of  pure  silver,  stated  in  the  Haikwan  taels,  of  the  value  of  about 
$1.66  Mexican  currency,  or  about  $1.16  United  States  currency.  At 
Shanghai,  as  throughout  China,  the  commercial  tael  is  about  $1.39 
Mexican,  equal  $1.04  United  States  currency;  and  the  price  quoted 
includes  the  duty. 

'  Traffic  between  Canton  and  Shanghai  is  extensive  enough  to  keep  in 
motion  about  fifteen  steam- ships,  aggregating  20,000  tons.  Freights 
are  moderately  low.    The  trip  seldom  exceeds  four  days  ea|^h^Y^  S&^  IC 
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ton  capital  seeks  and  finds  employment  and  investment  in  all  portions 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  along  the  cost  of  eastern  Asia,  between 
India  and  Jai^an,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Canton  merchants 
watch  the  markets  of  Shanghai  and  Hong-Eong  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  lowest  prices  of  imported  cotton  textiles,  although  the  two  markets 
might  be  supposed  to  assimilate  by  the  ordinary  tendency  of  trade. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  imported  cotton  textiles  are  more  frequent, 
sudden,  and  severe  in  Shanghai  because  of  the  prevalent  custom  in  that 
city  of  selling  these  goods  at  auction  sales,  which  occur  several  days  in 
each  week,  and  tend  to  disturb  and  unsettle  valuations. 

Thus  Canton  and  other  Chinese  trade  centers  have  to  look  to  the  two 
prominent  markets  of  Hong-Eong  and  Shanghai  for  supplies  of  im- 
ported cotton  textiles,  and  the  prices  of  those  two  markets  determine 
valuations  of  cotton  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

At  Shanghai  and  Hong-Eong  regular  and  accurate  trade  reports  are 
published  on  Friday  of  every  week. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Hong-Eong  markets  are  reported 
in  Mexican  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  Shanghai  markets  are  reported 
in  commercial  taels,  and  the  Chinese  custom-house  tariff  of  duties  and 
valuations  is  in  Haikwan  taels.  Quotations  need  explanation.  In 
each  tael  are  10  mace.  In  each  mace  are  10  candarines.  In  each  can- 
daring  are  10  cash.  The  value  of  the  cash  is  about  1  mill,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  United  States  cent.  The  commercial  tael  is  about  $1.39 
Mexican,  equal  to  $1.04  United  States  currency,  and  the  Haikwan  tad 
is  about  $1.56  Mexican,  equal  to  $1.15  United  States  currency. 

PRICES. 

Cotton  textiles,  mostly  for  this  province  of  Ewangtnng,  were  sold 
in  Hong-Eong  during  the  week  ended  July  26, 1889,  as  follows  (United 
States  currency): 

Gray  shirtings,  36  to  39  inches  wide,  38^  yards  long : 

6  pounds  weight •.  fO.S9 

Tponnds  weight 1.40 

8^  pounds  weight  (3,550  pieces) • 1.37-1.80 

9  to  10  ponnds  weight  (1,550  pieces) 2.00-2.25 

T-cloth,  32  inches  wide,  24  yards  long  (ordinary) : 

6  pounds  weight .89 

7  pounds  weight L22 

T-cloths  (Mexicans),  32  inches  wide,  24  yards  long : 

7  pounds  weight  (7,650  pieces) 1.37-1.80 

8  to  6^  pounds  weight  (1,250  pieces) 1.52-1.63 

Drills  (English)  14  pounds  weight,  40  yards  long  (300  pieces) 2.03-2.26 

White  shirtings,  36  inches  wide,  40  yurds  long : 

54  to  56  *' reeds" 1.27 

58  to  60  "reeds" ^ L63 

64to66  "reeds"  (1,250  pieces) 1.78-L-85 

Bookfolds  and  fine  (11,200  pieces) 1.27-3.40 

Bombay  cotton  yam  (1,490  bales) ..5^....  45.0(X-^.00 
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The  Canton  or  Chinese  duty,  added  to  the  above  prices,  is  about  10 
cents.  United  States  currency,  per  piece  (8  c^iudarines)  on  gvny  shirt- 
ings, heavy  T-cloths,  and  white  shirtings;  and  5  cents,  United  States 
currency,  on  light  T-cloths  and  about  1  cent  per  pound  on  cotton  yarn. 

Cotton  textiles,  mostly  for  northern  China,  during  the  week  ended 
July  26, 1889,  were  sold  (United  States  currency)  in  Shanghai  (duty 
paid)  viz: 


Article. 

Qaantity. 

Weisht 
per  piece. 

Price  per 
piece. 

Grmvshirtbin 

Pieces. 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

200,000 

Pounde. 

? 

7 

6 
7 
6 
7 

»-8i 

$0.93 
0  9^  LOS 

^Dar^?...:.. ^I"^::":...:"::  .::::::: 

Do 

1.10-  I  65 

Do  

1  42-  2  00 

Do 

1. 13-  2. 45 

Do I 

8,000 

2  08-  2  20 

Do 

2. 67-  2. 70 

Tclotha 

.78-  1.10 

Do 

.00-  1.25 

T-clotha  (Mexican) ^ •. 

1. 04-  1. 16 

Do 

1. 04-  \  40 

Do 

1. 40-  2. 02 

^Dglish  <lrillB  

IS.  000 
26.000 
12,000 
30,000 
70^000 
0,000 
♦2,130 

2. 25-  2. 78 

A  merlisAO  drills 

2. 57-  2. 74 

Whlt«  ehlrtingii 

1. 01^  2. 10 

£j>xli«l>  sheeUnn 

14 
14 

8-8i 

2.32-2.00 

AinV>Hni]i  ebMtliiffe 

2. 30-  2. 80 

Rnjriuit  i^m  .. .  , , 

1.78-  1.82 

jsomb^y  y^rue. 

50.00-06.00 

0 

^Bales. 

Probably  thiee-fonrths  of  these  goods  went  to  Tien-Tsin  for  distri- 
bution in  northern  China.  The  yam  was  for  central  and  southern  China. 

PLACE  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  imported  cotton  textiles  brought  to  Canton 
(exclusive  of  yam)  were  manufactured  in  England  and  imported  from 
IIong-Kong. 

The  Japanese  cotton  manufacturers  caught  the  idea  of  making  nar- 
row, plain,  and  dyed  cotton  textiles  of  the  ordinary  width  of  native 
cloth  in  China,  viz,  a  Chinese  foot,  or  about  14^  English  inches ;  and 
last  year  Canton  imported  these  Japanese  textiles  to  the  value  of  about 
8U,000. 

Probably  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  imported  cotton  textiles 
in  China  are  of  British  manufacture,  which  are  kept  in  large  quantities 
in  hands  of  foreign  merchants  in  the  two  principal  markets  for  foreign 
goods — Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai. 

With  my  No.  127,  dated  June  30, 1887, 1  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State  twenty-flve  specimens  of  native  cotton  textiles,  made  at  Canton 
and  vicinity,  used  in  Chinese  garments. 

Cotton  manufactures  are  being  built  up  in  southern  China.  This 
province  last  year  imported  (mostly  from  India)  yarn  to  the  value  of 
${>,612,000,  or  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  all  imported  cotton 
goods  besides  yarn,  and  used  large  quantities  of  native  and  imported 
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raw  cotton,  which  are  indications  that  cotton  uiatinfactnres  are  here 
assuming  important  and  significant  proportions. 

The  Chinese  will  not  change  the  styles  or  materials  of  garments, 
which  hare  been  the  same  for  centnries,  and  they  greatly  prefer  ^  home 
manafactnres  "  to  foreign  goods  for  nse. 

It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  time  when  Ohtnese  prejudice  against  the 
improved  machinery  of  Europe  and  America  shall  be  cast  aside  for  the 
application  of  cheap  labbr  to  manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  goods 
that  formerly  came  from  the  western  nation^. 

In  the  meantime  British  goods  take  the  lead,  because  there  are  so 
many  and  strong3ritish  interests  working  for  the  supremacy  of  British 
commerce  in  the  East  and  throughout  the  world. 

DUTIES  QHARGED  THEREON. 

The  imperial  maritime  customs  tariff  of  duties  is  based  partly  on  the 
ad  valorem  and  partly  on  the  specific  plan. 

On  gray  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  better  qualities  of  T-cloths,  and 
also  on  white  shirtings,  the  duty  is  8  Haikwan  candarines  per  piece 
(about  10  cents).  Narrow  and  light  or  thin  T-cloths  pay  a  duty  of  4 
candarines  (about  5  cents).  Drills  call  for  a  duty  of  1  mace,  or  about  15 
cents  per  piece.  Jeans  duty  is  about  9  cents  per  piece.  Printed  twills 
pay  about  9  cents  per  piece.  Chintz  pays  the  same.  On  spotted  shirt- 
ings (white)  the  duty  \a  15  cents  per  piece,  and  on  dyed  spotted  shirt- 
ings the  duty  is  22^  cents  per  piece. 

The  treaty  provides  for  exemption  of  foreign  goods,  for  interior 
markets,  from  all  likin  and  other  taxes,  upon  payment  of  one- half  ad- 
ditional duty,  but  the  exactions  of  likintax  officials  effectually  defeat 
this  treaty  stipulation. 

OOUNTERFEITING  AMERIOAN  BRANDS. 

I  once  took  the  liberty,  in  my  dispatch  No.  75,  dated  June  15, 1885, 
to  the  Department  of  State,  to  endeavor  to  indicate  '^  the  best  means  of 
extending  American  commerce  in  the  East,"  in  competition  with  the 
formidable  organizations  of  British  and  German  merchants,  manufact- 
urers, and  capitalists,  in  strong  and  close  alliance  with  enterprising 
business  friends  from  Europe,  in  all  of  the  cities  and  trade-centers  of 
the  eastern  countries,  and  am  now  more  than  ever  persuaded  and  con- 
vinced that  nothing  short  of  systematic  effort  and  pressure  by  Ameri* 
can  manufacturers  and  merchants  upon  native  dealers  in  foreign  mer- 
chandise, through  trained  and  judiciouM  American  salesmen,  will  secure 
for  American  productions  a  merited  share  in  the  benefits  of  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatic  markets.  * 

British  cotton  goods  are  branded  to  suit  the  favorable  regard  of 
Asiatic  buyers  with  dragons  in  various  forms,  elephants,  tea^caddie^ 
and  Chinese  characters  giving  assurances  as  to  quality,  weight,  etc, 
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with  occasional  mention  of  the  ^^houg'^or  firm  by  or  for  whom  the 
merchandiae  waB  specially  made  and  imported. 

At  the  Indnstrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  ExxK>8ition  of  New  Orleans, 
in  1885,  were  exhibited,  through  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State,  samples  of  cotton  drill,  of  which  large  qnantities,  bearing  as  the 
brand  or  trade-mark  the  Dragon  of  China,  and  the  words  ^<Pnre  and 
Best  American  Ooiton,"  with  the  name  of  a  (German  firm,  found  in  the 
Directory  of  Manchester,  England,  where  the  goods  were  manafactared 
for  the  Chinese  market,  where  I  found  the  goods  on  sale,  and  more  re- 
cently, as  yon  are  aware,  I  obtained  from  the  Canton  authorities  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  vindication  of  a  highly  reputable  trade-mark  of  an 
American  firm,  fraudulent  imitations  of  whose  labels  were  used  in  sell- 
ing an  inferior  article  of  food  in  the  Chinese  market.  Such  matters 
need  attention. 

By  concert  of  action,  in  promoting  their  interests  in  these  distant 
markets,  the  American  mannfacturers  and  merchants  would  achieve 
many  benefits. 

I  see  no  means  that  would  be  so  effective  in  guarding  and  furthering 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  by  supplying  Asiatic  markets  with  American  productions,  as 
the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  system  of  exploration  and  supply,  by  an 
efficient  corps  of  well-equipped  American  salesmen,  backed  by  strong 
and  enterprising  merchants  and  mannfacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Chaslbs  Setmoub, 

OansuL 

Untteb  States  Consulate, 

Oaniony  August  7, 1889. 


SHANGHAI. 

BSPOST  ST  OOnSUL-OBNBRAL  KENNEDY. 

In  making  reports  on  the  trade  of  Shanghai,  which  I  have  done  as 
often  as  the  arduous  and  varied  duties  of  the  office  has  permitted,  I' 
have  from  time  to  time  furnished  the  Department  with  all  the  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this  the  most  important  branch  of 
oor  trade.  I  can  not  obtain  such  information  as  will  enable  me  to  give 
a  technical  report  on  the  numerous  phases  of  this  intricate  business. 
The  merchants  here  meet  the  sharpest  of  competition,  and  naturally 
will  not  disclose  their  own  secrets. 

In  answer  to  point  1, 1  beg  to  refer  to  inclosure  No.  1,  which  shows 
the  import  of  cotton  goods  from  foreign  countries  for  1887  and  1888, 
and  inclosure  No.  2,  showing  the  import  and  stocks  for  the  first  half 
year  of  1889.    In  aqswer  to  points  2  and  5  I  refer  to  inclosure  No.  3, 
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which  is  a  report  made  by  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commeicey  dated 
July  13,  giving  weight,  dat^y,  and  market  price  of  the  prindpal  line^ 
of  cotton  goods. 

In  answer  to  points  3  and  4,  oar  merchants  either  have  branches  or 
correspondents  in  the  leading  cotton  goods  markets  of  the  United 
States  through  whom  they  bay  or  receive  consignments  on  commission. 
I  have  no  data  regarding  the  place  of  mana£actare.  Cotton  goods 
are  imported  from  New  York  principally. 

The  Haikwan  tael,  in  which  the  castoms  revenue  is  paid,  is  eqoiv- 
alent  to  United  States  $1.15.  The  Shanghai  tael  and  the  United  States 
dollar  are,  for  all  practical  parposes,  the  same.  The  pical  is  eqaivalent 
to  133^  pounds  avoirdupois. 

J.  D.  Kennedy, 

Oonsul-Gentral. 

United  States  Consulatb-Genbeal, 

Shanghai^  July  26,  1889. 


1.  ImporU  (net)  of  cotton  goodB  from  foreign  countries,  18d7-'88. 


Shirtings: 

Gray.pUin pieoes. 

White,  pUin. do... 

White,  ngnired,  brooaded,  and  spotted,  .do. . . 

Dyed,  plain do... 

Dyed,  flgnred,  brocaded,  and  spotted  . .do. . . . 

T-cloths do — 

Drills: 

English do... 

Dutch do.... 

American do — 

Jeans: 

English do... 

Dutch do.... 

American do.... 

Sheetings : 

English do.... 

American do.... 

Chintses,  f  arnitures,  and  plain  prints do ... . 

Twills,  printed do... 

Turkey  red do.... 

Lasiings,  plain  and  figured do.... 

l%maslu do... 

Velvets do... 

Velveteens ....do... 

Jaronets,  cambrics,  lawns,  muslins,  and  dimities 

pinoce ■ 

Handiterchiefs dosens.- 

Towels do  .- 

(;oods  nnolassed pieces. 

Vam piouU. 

Thread do... 


Total  . 


1887. 


Quantities. 


5,340,363 

2. 196, 127 

2.268 

141.290 

84,285 

2, 321, 612 

388,781 

43,501 

465,674 

228,002 
80,184 
40,486 

662,060 

1, 368, 114 

661,875 

46,012 

316,823 

636,649 

5,146 

51,129 

22,612 

61.982 
507.058 
172,444 
242,235 
602,867.55 
850.06 


1888. 


Valua        Quantities.        Value. 


H.taeU. 

7, 122. 074 

3,624,469 

3,653 

295,081 

178,223 

2,512,468 

515, 076 

86,133 

1, 110, 297 

324,440 
G3,788 
72,847 


6,094.638 
2,941,433 

26.678 
195.5i<l 

78.361 
2, 610, 426 

542.826 

56,970 

496,006 

106,842 

22.650 

a  412 


1,358,766!  1,039,642 
8. 311, 198  1, 557. 830 


768,509 

83.957 

349,150 

1  733.901 

18.920 

251,075 

105,503 

53.667 
241,846 

51,356 

220.855 

12. 547, 653 

42,927 


656^414 
182,788 
494,868 
920,741 
8,238 

51.645 

24,294 

604.082 
648.472 
284,229 
683,468.40 
1.490.63 


H.UuU 

8, 381,  SIC 
S^108.«l^ 

330. 1*^' 

2,973.8:5 

982,324 

113.940 

1.244.133 

149,251 
35.  >7 
15^093 

2.128.«fi 

3,894.641 

689. 3M 

350.935 

513,133 

2,464.6> 

10,  Tie 

256,  CM 

120.140 

220, 68S 
241.  e» 
184, 4C0 
323.  iM3 
13,427,150 
68.562 


37,047,931  I 


44.497.52S 
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Gnods. 


Gray  •hirtinn* pieoM. 

T-clotha: 

3S*lneh do... 

ae-inch do... 

Wbite  ahirtlnn do... 

BriUs: 

KngHah  and  Dutch do... 

American do... 

Jeaas: 

KnicHah  and  Dutch do... 

American do... 

Sheetinica: 

Knf[lUh do... 

American do... 

Dyed  ahiriinn do... 

Brocaded  anaspotted  shirtings: 

White do... 

Dyed *.do... 

Damaaka,  dyed do... 

Chintsea  do... 

Printed  T-doths do... 

Printed  twills do... 

Turkey-red  shirtings do. . . 

Velreta do... 

VelTeteens do... 

Handkerehiefii dosens. 

Hnallna pieoes. 

Dimities do... 

Cotton  yam: 

Bomhay parcels. 

Eoi^h do... 

Spanish  stripes pieces. 

Medium  ana  broad  cloths do... 

Camleto  do.... 

Loneella do..., 

Lastings do.... 

Lastingfi  crape do.... 

Cotton  lastings  and  Italians. .  .do. . . . 

LuF^era,  plain do..., 

Figured  Orleans do..., 

Lustem,  crape do.... 


Total  dellTeries. 


For  the 
fortnight. 


161,472 

'46,258 

8,814 

45,819 

7,755 
17,820 

1,000 


21.250 
42,075 
a,  740 

107 
1,030 


9,895 

4.681 
744 

7.783 

835 

431 

11,900 

5,897 


6.312 

417 

1.182 

253 

2.490 

2,420 

2,166 

50 

11,223 


1.090 


Ja 


For  the 
earfirom 
an.  1, 1889 


3,060,592 

750,883 

184,182 

1,002,562 

147,618 
168,808 

64,717 


289,443 
587.300 
97,340 

1,754 

17,359 

130 

140, 540 

85,381 

43,041 

209,667 

17,679 

6,883 

246.108 

160,071 

100 


20.75 
48,607 

9,117 
45,026 
85^936 
52,402 

1.040 
244,998 

2,206 
14,745 


Against 
last  year 
to  July  12. 


3,374,115 

778,824 

110,095 

1,006,878 

175.200 
156.165 

68,714 
6,945 

503,306 

47!<,886 

85^047 

200 

18,765 

600 

146,099 

99,183 

47,736 

304,001 

13,534 

7,784 

163,806 

183,359 

630 

86,629 

26,718 

19,915 

11.067 

48.334 

29.929 

59,387 

790 

311.742 

1,039 

17.129 


Total  imports. 


For  the 
fortnight 


152,629 

29,116 
21,155 
47,602 

2,925 
8,436 

4,710 


3,260 
18,865 
2,332 


600 


3,341 

4,128 

4,691 

1,432 

300 

43 

10.533 

13,691 


54 

746 

126 

2,260 

1,420 

3,730 


6,297 

*ieo' 


For  the 

rear  from 

Jan.  1. 1889 


3,273,078 

689,657 
274,941 
996,481 

244,984 
344,625 

48,791 


182,586 
433,715 
67,934 

1,006 

13,376 

12 

88,610 

42,991 

38.961 

185.427 

11,493 

7,430 

107, 213 

204,055 

9 

87,092 

14,989 

21,146 

8.243 

56.016 

46.660 

60.640 

820 

182,172 

2,002 

9,U7 


Against 
lasti^^ear 
to  July  12. 


3,174,664 

832,539 

105,955 

1,369,379 

288,762 
259,490 

91,963 
9,000 

632,653  . 

965,305 

121,477 

2,502 

24,432 

.   1,132 

218,880 

107,564 

103, 411 

242,077 

27,386 

9,615 

868,252 

310,033 

758 

91,196 

29.620 

29,480 

16,228 

48,268 

41,237 

80,978 

540 

712.483 

3,296 

18,216 


Goods. 


Stocks  at  date  based 
on  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce returns  Jan- 
uary 1, 1889. 


t  At  date, 
estimated. 


Against 

July  12, 

1888. 


Stock  as 
returned 
by  import- 
ers, June 
30,1889. 


.pie 


Gray  shirtings* 

T-cIoths: 

S2Sneh do.. 

36>inch  - do.. 

White  shirtings do.. 

DrilU: 

English  and  Dutch do.... 

American do. 

Jeans: 

Bngliah  and  Dutch do. 

American do. 

Sheetings: 

BngUsh do. 

American do — 

Dyed  shirtings do 


1,181,625 

386,034 
232,514 
671,056 

350.601 
183,857 

26,150 


397,148 

640,060 

6,550 


616,616 

778,824 

83,400 

449,087 

190,384 
88,640 

88,837 
22,260 

826.946 

632,590 

36,946 


1,280,997 

561.194 
201.454 
565,866 

838,400 
170,610 

28.703 


436,815 
680,650 
21,581 


*  Including  Bnglish  and  Dutch  12-lbs.  .  _ 

tBxeluslTe  of  tmdedared  import  cargoes  per  Malwa,  GleiiaYon,  Ghasee,  Dardaqus,  Yangts6.  Glaq- 
ens,  Aj|teDor,  Jaaon,  and  Pekin. 
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Goodft. 


Stookii  at  date  baaed 

on  the  chamber  of  com- 

meroe  retnma  Jan- 

uary  1,1809. 


At  date 
eatimated. 


Agwnet 

July  12, 

1888. 


Stock  aa 
rbtamed 
byiinport* 
em^JniM 
30.189. 


Brocaded  and  spotted  ahirtinga : 

White pleoea.. 

Dyed do  ... 

Damaaka,  dyed do.... 

Chintaee do — 

Printed  T-olotha'. do.... 

Printed  twills do  ... 

Turkey-red  shirtings do.... 

Velveta do.... 

Velveteens do 

HandkerohietiB doaens.. 

Muslins pieces.. 

Dimities do 

Cotton  yam: 

Bombay parcels.. 

Ensliaii do 

Spanish  stripes pieces.. 

liedinm  and  broad  cloths do 

CaialetM do 

Long  ells do.... 

ItsatinKS do — 

LastinfTS,  crape do.... 

Cotton  lastinfcs  and  Italians do — 

Lusters,  nlain do 

Figured  Orleans do — 

Lusters,  crape do 


8»837 
210 

18%  MO 

09,880 

154,  MO 

16^800 

0,070 

100.875 

188,081 

1,775 

li,070 
11,820 
22^192 
27,810 
81,740 
80,975 
72.748 

800 
400.140 

580 
24,868 
8,680 


4,488 

4,780 

808 

17,885 

268,428 

10,800 

111,868 

82,160 

7,670 

287.829 

122.828 

2;  758 

10,804 
7,680 
22,468 
28,287 
20,080 
25,060 
78,010 

520 
518,674 

506 
28;  538 


2,248 

8^2» 

4,868 

18,610 

1S7.518 

18^086 

164,683 

U,880 

18,230 

287,552 

168,168 

1,613 

21,260 
12,510 
28,432 
25,881 
84,750 
SU83 
8^316 

1,708 
480,066 

1.568 
88^018 

^060 


Import  oarffoes  declared  daring  Interval:  Sachaeo, 
tlonala  ex  Tuemaohos,  Patrodus,  Bohilla. 


aianeam,  BtJeamali,  DeuoaUon,  UlyaoM,  addi- 


3.  Weighi9,  duty,  price,  etc. 


Piece  goodo. 


DntvinHaik- 
wan  Syoee.  at  ex- 
change  111.4  sh. 

tla.perlOOtla. 


Prlcea  at jprl- 
Tateaale. 


Prfeeai 
afcaodioa. 


Gray  shlitinga,  38|  yards  39  inches : 

6and6pounda per  piece.. 

7  pounds V do.... 

8^  pounds do — 

9.12  to  10  pounds do.... 

10.8  to  11  pounds do.... 

Heavy \ do.... 

Continental,  12  pounds do.... 

T-clotbs: 

Mexican : 

7  pounds do... 

8  pounds do — 

Common : 

7  pounds do.... 

8  pounds •... do.... 

Printed do.... 

Bombay: 

6  pounds do... 

7  pounds 4 do... 

8  pounds do.... 

Whlt<«  shirtings,  40  yards  36  inches: 

60  toOlreods do... 

60  to  72  rveds do... 

Fine  to  tliiost do  — 

TTlilte Irishiui  do... 

Amrric:iu  drills,  40  varil«  'to  inohos    do — 

Aim«i  icau  .it^Aiis.  30  yanlii  W  iiirhoi,  p^  iH>unds.do. .. 

Anmrican  HhootiucV  M)  .v;inU  40  inohoK do... 

BnKli.*th  drills,  40  yanl.s  ao  inrfaos.  14  to  15  poonda, 

p«»rpii»c© .' 

IBnglish  Joans,  30  yards 30  inches,  ^  pounds.. do. . . 


0  8  per  piece 


$l.4a-1.87| 
2.064L20 

2.29 


>0  8  perpieoej 


0  4  perpieoej 


0  8  per  piece  i 


LS7| 


L05 


1.721-2.021 


1  0   per  piece.. 
0  7|  per  piece.. 

0  8   per  piece.. 

1  0  per  piece.. 
0  7|  per  piece.. 


2.67M-77I 

'i'ioli'iii 

2.65-2.70 


I8.8n-l.ll 
Ll<9-1.43| 
L30-1.00I 
1.83i-2.« 
L04-3L40 


1.00i-L42| 

L»l-r  "^ 


1.651 


1.41-.1.47I 
l.61|.1.90| 
2.07>2Ll0l 
2.50-2.211 


SSI 
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Piaoe  goods. 


Datv  in  Haik- 
wanSycAo,  atez- 
cbanfEOlli-^sb. 

Ub,  per  100  Hb, 


Prices  at  pri- 
vate sale. 


Prices  realised 
at  aaotion. 


English  sheetings,  40  yards  40  inches,  U  pounds, 

per  pieoe 

Bombay  aheetings do  ... 

Dutch  drills,  30  tnohee,  40  yards do 

Botch  JeaoH,  30  inches,  30  yards do — 

Dutch  sheetings    do  ... 

Handkerchiefs,  bine.  28  inch per  dozen . . 

Gentian  shirtings per  piece.. 

Broradfe  and  spotted  shirtings: 

White do.... 

Dyed  do... 

Dyed  shirtings do  ... 

Damasks,  assorted.  40  yards  86  inches do 

Chinta,  assorted,  28  yards  28  inches do 

Turkey    leds,    24    yards    32     inches,    1|    to    8 

pounds per  piece.. 

Veiveta,  hlaok,  22  inches per  yard.. 

Yelveteenis  black : 

18  inches do.... 

26  inches do 

Koslins.  12  yards  42  inches do 

Cotton  yam : 

Bombay,  16-24 per  bale.. 

Boglish, 24-32    do.... 

English  twbt,  28-32 do... 

Woolens  and  worsteds : 

Spanish  stripes: 

Scarlet     per  yard.. 

Assorted do 

Xediuiu  and  broad  cloths do 

Camlets,  English,  56  yards  81  inches .  .per  pieoe. . 

Long  ells: 

Scarlet,  24  yards  31  inches,  12  pounds,  do 

Assorted do 

Lastings,  30  yaids  31  inches ...^ do 

Cotton lastings and  Italians do  ... 

Orleans,  figured,    80    yards    81    inches    as- 
sorted  per  piece.. 


0  8  per  piece., 

1  0  per  piece. 


0  7^  per  piece... 
0  2^  per  dosen  . . 

>1  5  per  piece.. 

2  0  per  piece... 

0  7  per  pieoe. . . 

1  5  per  pieoe... 
1  8  per  piece... 

5l  5  perpieoef 
0  8|  per  piece. . 


2.25 

Tti' 


2.t0i-2.56| 


>7  0  per  picul< 

)  1  2  Chang  of  < 
5  141  inches,  i 
1  2    ohang    of 

141  inches. 
0  5    Chang    of 

141  inches. 

(0  4|  ohang  off 

5    141  inches,  j 

0  5    ohang     of 

141  inches. 


>0  8|  per  piece., 


.26 


67.25-63.00 


.471 


6.25-8.10 


8.88-10.28 
4.60-^174 

"iii' ^70 


SIAM. 

RBPOSl  BY  OONSUIrQSNJBBAL  CHILD. 
Cotton  teaUUe  imporU  of  Siam  during  the  year  1888. 


Kind. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


White  shirtingB 

Gray  shirtinga 

Figured  shirtings '■ 

Turkey  red  doth 

ColoTed  piece  goods , 

I^Mig  cloths , 

Prints  and  dhintxen 

Jscooets  and  muslins 

ICsdopoUams 

Csmbries 

Miscellsneous  piece  good%  .1 

Chowis ...-..:. 

Totsl 


608  A- 


-10 


128,720 

177,016 

16,180 

11.030 

109,025 

245 

62,040 

0,580 

5,000 

74,321 

653,068 

102,587 


$250,458 

283,224 

226,606 

14,856 

152,275 

1,220 

74,448 

10,533 

7,657 

74.321 

480,508 

671,460 


1, 146, 010 


2,265,746 
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2.  DeseriptUm  of  importa-^ontmntd. 


Ctoodi. 


StooknatdatebMed 

on  the  chunber  of  com- 

meroe  rotamB  Jma- 

vMry  1, 1880. 


Atdftto 
ettiinated, 


AfCAinit 
July  12, 


Stock  90 
reterned 
bjiflopott- 


Brocaded  and  spotted  aUrtixiKS : 

White pieoes. 

Dyed I.do  .. 

DamfMkfl,  dyed do... 

Cblntsee do... 

Printed  Toloths. do... 

Printed  twills do  .. 

Turkey-red  tbirtings do... 

Velvets do... 

Yelveteenii do 

Handkerchiefs doaens.. 

Muslins pieoee.. 

Dimities do..,, 

Cotton  yam: 

Bombay parcels.. 

Ensliah do.... 

Spaniah  stripes pieces.. 

Kedium  and  broad  dotbs do.... 

CaioletH do 

Long  ells do 

Lasting* do 

Lastlngs,  crape do 

Cotton  lastings  and  Italians do 

Lusters,  nlain do 

Figured  Orleans do 

Lusters,  crape do 


M2 

8,837 
210 

I    182.840 

09,880 

154,060 

10^800 

0,070 

180,876 

188,081 

1.775 

14,070 
11,820 
22^158 
27,610 
31,740 
80,575 
72,748 

800 
400,140 

530 
24,868 
8,680 


4,400 

4,730 

808 

17.886 

968,428 

18,800 

111,268 

82,168 

7,670 

287.828 

122.828 

2;  758 

10,004 
7,000 
22,468 
28.287 
20,080 
25,060 
78.010 

620 
518.674 

508 
28,538 


2.2M 

4,911 

lf.«» 

157. 518 

13S.6M 

151  OB 

18,230 

287,553 

165,786 

1,613 

21.361 

U510 

82,132 

2S.8S1 

84,750  . 

81,933 

88.318 

1,W 
486,066 

1.606 
30.018 

2,066 


Import  cargoes  declared  during  interval: 
tionals  ex  Telemaohus,  Patroclus,  Bohiila. 


Saohaeo,  Ghlaneam,  Pivanah,  Deaoalion,  Ulyaoe*,  addi- 


3.  WdghU,  duty,  price,  efo. 


Piece  gooda. 


DntT  in  Halk- 
wan  Syoee.  al  ex- 
change 111.4  sh. 

tla.perl00tl8. 


Prioeaatprl- 
Tsteaale. 


FtioesvealiMd 
at  auction. 


Gray  shirtings,  38|  yards  30  inches: 

SandOpounds per  piece.. 

7  pounds y do.... 

Si  pounds do — 

0.12  to  10  pounds do — 

10.8  to  11  pounds do 

Heavy .'. do — 

Continental,  12  pounds ...do 

T-cloths: 
Mexican : 

7pounda do.... 

8  pounds do — 

Common : 

7  pounds do.... 

8  pounds do 

Printed do 

Bombay: 

6  pounds do — 

7  pounds 4 do.... 

8  pounds do.... 

White  shirtings,  40  yards  36  inches: 

60  to  64  reeds : do.... 

66to72rt>edA do.... 

Fine  to  finest do 

White Iriahos  do.... 

American  drills,  40  yards  30  inches do. . . . 

American  Jeana,  30  yards  30  incheo,  expounds,  do 

American  sheetingH,  40  yardH  40  inches do 

Snglish  drills,  40  yards  30  inches.  14  to  15  pounds, 

per  piece 

^glish  Jeans,  30  yards 30 inches,  8^  pounds. .do — 


0  8  per  pieces 


$l.48-L87| 
2.06-8.20 

2.28 


|o  8  perpieoe| 


L87| 


0  4  perpieoe^ 


J 


LOS 


>0  8  perpiece< 


L72f-2.08| 


1  0   per  piece. 
0  7|  per  piece.. 

0  8   per  piece.. 

1  0  per  piece. 
0  7i  per  piece. 


2.67i-2.77i 
2.65.2.70 


|8.8^L11 
LU^L4Si 
L30>L90| 

L04  -140 


lSt:}:§ 


L4l-L47i 
1.61}-L90| 

2.50-1211 
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Piece  goods. 


Datv  in  HaHc- 
waii&>yo«e,atez- 
cbftn(Eel1i-4sb. 

tl8,perl00tlB. 


Prices  At  pri- 
vate sale. 


Prices  realised 
at  aaotion. 


English  sheetings,  40  yards  40  inches,  14  pounds, 

per  pieo« 

Bomlmy  aheetings do  ... 

Dutch  drills.  30?nohee,40yardB do.... 

Batch  jeaoH,  30  inches,  80  yards do 

Dntch  sheeting   do... 

Handkerchiefs,  bine.  28  inch per  dozen . . 

GrentlAn  shirtinjff per  piece.. 

Broradt^B  ftad  spotted  shirtings : 

White do.... 

Dy«d  do  ... 

Dyed  shirtings •   do  ... 

Damaaks,  assorted,  40  yards  36  inches do 

Chinta.  Asaortod,  28  yards  28  inches do 

Turkey    reds,    24    yards    32     inches,    1|    to    8 

pounds  perpieoe.. 

Veivets,  black,  22  inches per  yard.. 

Velveteenfs  blade : 

18  inches do.... 

26  inches do.... 

Muslins,  12  yards  42  inches do 

Cotton  yam : 

Bombay,  16-24 per  bale.. 

English,  24-3ti     do... 

English  twist.  2A-32 do.... 

Woolens  and  worsteds : 

Spanish  stripes : 

Scarlet     per  yard.. 

Assorted do 

Kedioiuand  broad  eloths do 

Camlete,  English,  56  yards  81  inches .  .per  piece. . 

Long  ells: 

Soarletk  24  yards  31  inches,  12  ponnds.do 

Assorted do 

l4»tings,  30  yards  81  inches do 

Ck»t(onUsting8 and  Italians do  ... 

Orleans,  flgiued,    80    yards    81    inches    as- 
sorted  per  piece.. 


0  8  per  piece. 

1  0  per  piece. 


0  7^  per  piece.. 
0  2|  per  dosen  . 

>1  5  per  piece. 


2.25 

'i'n 


2.10i-2.56i 


2  0  perpleoe... 

0  7  per  piece. . . 

1  5  per  piece... 
1  8  per  piece... 

5l  5  perpieoef 

0  8|  per  piece.. 

>  7  0  per  pioul  < 

)  1  2  Chang  of ( 
5     141  inches.  { 

1  2    Chang    of 
141  inches. 

0  6    Chang    of 
141  inches. 

(0  4|  Chang  of( 

5     141  inches,  j 

0  5    Chang     of 

141  inches. 

>0  3|perpieoe.. 


.26 


57.25-63.00 


.471 


6.25-8.10 


8.88-10.28 

4.60.^174 
"i'80'^"70 


SIAM. 

RBPOSl  BY  OOSSVIrQBNBBAL  CHILD. 
Cotton  textile  imports  of  8iam  during  the  year  1888. 


Kind. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


White  shirtingB 

Gray  shirtings 

Figured  shirtings '• 

Turkey  red  cloth 

Colored  piece  goods 

Long  deaths 

Prints  and  ehintxes 

Jsooaets  andmnslina 

Msdopollams 

Cambrics 

MisceUaneons  piece  goods^  .-1 

Cbowls 

Total 


128,729 

$259,458 

177,016 

283,224 

16,180 

226,696 

11,030 

14.856 

109,025 

152,276 

245 

1,220 

62,040 

74,448 

9,580 

10,533 

5,000 

7,657 

74,321 

74.321 

653,068 

489,598 

102,587 

671,460 

1, 146, 910 


2,265,746 
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Chtton  twHle  impifrU  ofSiam  during  ik4  year  188B— ConUniied. 

Kind. 


Or»y  ftbirtinjca... 
White  shirtingB . 


These  goods  are  parcbased  from  commissioii  hoases  in  Singapore, 
Hong  KoDg«  and  Penang. 

They  are  imported  from  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Penang,  and  are 
manafactared  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
Three  per  cent  dnty  is  charged  on  these  goods. 

Jacob  T.  Ohild» 

OonsuJrQeMraL 
United  States  Gonsulatb-Genbral, 

BanghoTCy  September  8, 1880, 


SPANISH  ASIA. 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

EEPORt  BT  OON8UL  WJBBB,  OF  MANILA. 

As  may  be  supposed,  in  a  country  where\he  climate  forbids  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  wearing  of  woolen  or  other  heavy  clottiing,  cotton 
textiles  form  an  exceedingly  important  feature  of  the  imports  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  millions  of  natives,  the  thousands  of  Ohinese,  and 
the  majority  of  the  European  residents  here  wear  cotton  clothing,  and,  as 
frequent  changes  are  necessary,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  have* an  abundant  supply  at  all  times.  The  majority  of  the 
natives  and  Chinese  generally  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  pants  of 
the  lightest,  cheapest  cotton  goods,  nsnally  white,  allowing  them  to 
become  very  much  soiled  before  exchanging  them  for  clean  ones.  But 
as  the  material  is  the  cheapest  and  flimsiest  imaginable,  it  soon  wears 
out  and  the  wearer  is  therefore  continually  replenishing  his  wardrobe, 
thus  assisting  materially  in  sustaining  the  cotton-goods  trade. 
• 

imports. 

The  only  place  at  which  reliable  statistics  concerning  importations 
can  be  obtained  is  at  the  Manila  custom-house,  but  the  methods  of 
compiling  these  statistics  in  vogue  there  are  so  very  deliberate  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  i)rocure  the  footings  of 
recent  entries.  And  as  the  G^overnment  report  for  1888  has  not  yet 
been  issued,  I  am  compelled  to  use  the  rejport  for  1887  in  order  to  reply 
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to  the  first  qaestion  in  your  instruotions  regaiding  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  cotton  textiles  imported  per  annum.  Bnt  as  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  cotton  imports  in  1888,  or  that  there  has  been  thus  far  in  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  report  for  1887,  may  be  taken  as  representing  a  fiEdr  aver- 
age of  the  annual  imports. 

In  the  following  table  the  quantities  are  expressed  in  pounds  and 
tons  instead  of  in  yards,  as  the  custom-house  records  show  for  cotton 
goods  kilograms  only,  and  the  weight  per  piece  varying  so  widely  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  yards  imported  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 


Coimtrie0  whence  imported. 


Coene  goods,  plain,  twilled ;  fig- 
arod  doth,  doable-dyed  and 


uied  ^oth,*doai>ie-dyed 
stamped,  InolnsiTe  of  warp  and 
woof,  counted  under  a  6-milli- 
meter  islass. 


Up  to  96 
threads. 


26  to  35 
threads. 


36  threads 

and 
upward. 


Transparent. 


Up  to  30 
threads. 


81  threads 

and 
upward. 


England 

Spain 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Sxritzeiland  .. 

Holland 

Belinnm 

Aualria 

CJnitedSUtes. 
China 


Pound», 

4,704,914 


37.01IH- 
7^980+ 
54,938 
8,837+ 

792 

2,017+ 

26+ 

858 

9,631+ 


Poundt, 
1,73  9,837 
30,278+ 
70.384 
26.358-1- 
60,9264- 
22,356+ 
402+ 
Nil. 
Nil. 
440 
189+ 


Pound9. 

372.363+ 

255+ 

3.920+ 

6.784+ 

17,691+ 

1.966 

hr- 

Nil. 
NiL 
90+ 


Pounds. 
524,334+ 


10,922+ 

4,349+ 

12,482+ 

20,092+ 

3.951+ 

461 
NO. 
NiL 
264 


Pounds, 
82,242+ 

8 
4,017+ 
270+ 
5,880+ 
4,615+ 
336+ 
1.001 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NiL 


Total. 


Conntriee  whence  imported. 


Spam . 

Scotland 

Germany 

Kraooe 

Hwitaerland... 

HolUnd , 

Belj{inm  ....... 

Austria 

XTnitea  StoUs. 
China 


Total. 


Qattto 

and 
plqu4s. 


Velve- 
teens, 
plushes, 
and  veils. 


Pounds. 
17,019+ 

22 
1.715 
1,006+ 

228 
NiL 
NiL 
NiL 
NU. 
NiL 
NiL 


Pounds. 
4,078+ 
149+ 
NiL 

803 

1,529 

22 

34? 
9 

NiL 
NiL 


Tnlle, 
laoe, 
edging, 
crochet 
cotton. 


Pieces  of 
stuff  for 
snits,etc. 


Pounds. 
13,824+ 
242 

Na 

2.426+ 
1.141+ 
819 
19} 
NU. 
NiL 
NIL 
NiL 


Pounds. 
9,477+ 
87,491+ 
NU. 
8.186+ 
2,884 
275 

NU. 
NU, 
NO. 


Total  ' 
weight. 


Tons, 

3,779+ 

71+ 

63+ 

37+ 

78+ 

29+ 

3+ 

2  + 

•35 

M,298 

5+ 


4,067+ 


Total  value 

in  ITnited 

States  gold. 


$3, 


310.037.60 

107,316.80 

75,364.80 

49, 595. 80 

03»108.80 

51,056.80 

6,205.20 

3,095.20 

24.20 

472.00 

655.20 


8,607,962.40 


*  Pounds. 


Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  of  cotton  lamp- 
wick,  valued  at  $490.40  (United  States  gold),  was  imported  from  Spain 
during  the  year,  and  242  pounds,  valued  at  $52.80,  from  the  United 
States;  292  pounds  of  cotton  rubber  cloth,  valued  at  $425.60,  was  also 
imported  from  the  United  States. 
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COTTON   TEXTILES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
WEIGHT  PER  TARB. 


The  weight  per  yard  is  said  to  vary  somewhat  even  in  what  are  classed 
as  the  same  grades  of  goods^  and  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  fixed 
standard  of  weight  for  each  class.  The  following  tables,  bowev^,  will 
show  the  weight  and  wholesale  price  of,  and  the  duty  charged  on,  eight 
of  the  leading  white  and  gray  staples : 


ClMS. 


Width. 


Lonicth. 


Weight. 


Dnty, 
fiamnej. 


Wholeaalo 

pxioe 
perpieoew 


Tbraada 
eoontod 


White  Ahiitiiigs: 

Fine  white 

Medimn  fine 

OrdioAry 

Second  ordinary  . 

Cominon 

GrayshirtingB:', 

Wlnegttkv 

Medium  heavy... 

Heavy  driU 


31 
82 
82 
85 
88 

33 
38 
80 


Tard$. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

36 
36 


Poundt, 
5.70 
&25 
6.80 
7.25 
6.50 

7.60 

aso 

14 


.68 
.35i 

1.21 


•03.621 
2.674 
2.87| 
3.00 
2.50 

2.871 
2.50 
4.00 


44 
84 

31 
31 
2S 


*  The  valae  of  the  Manila  dollar  wHl  avenge  80  oenta.  United  States  goUL 

Colored  goods,  prints,  ginghams,  etc.,  usually  come  in  pieces  of  24 
yards  each,  weighing  3^  to  5  ponnds;  the  wholesale  price  to  jobbers 
is  from  $2.25  to  $5  per  piece,  Manila  currency;  Prints  of  the  ordinaiy 
grades  sell  to  lobbers  at  from  $1.62^  to  $  2.25  per  piece. 


HOW  PUBCHASED. 

Nearly  all  the  large  importing  houses  in  Manila  that  liandle  cotton 
goods  are  branches  of  establishments  in  England  or  Scotland,  which 
purchase  their  goods  in  Europe  on  private  terms  and  send  them  here 
for  sale.  The  managers  of  the  Manila  houses  are,  therefore,  principally 
interested  in  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  and  their  selling  price  here, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  authorized  to  purchase  new  lines  of  goods  with- 
out consulting  the  heads  of  the  firm  in  Europe.  This  applies  to  the 
wholesale  importing  houses  only ;  the  larger  retail  houses  of  course  are 
at  liberty  to  bay  wherever  they  can  make  the  best  terms,  although 
nearly  all  of  them  have  agents  or  representatives  in  Europe  through 
whom  most  of  their  goods  are  bought.  When  goods  of  a  particular 
class  are  needed  by  the  wholesale  houses  a  cablegram  or  letter  is  sent 
to  Europe  and  the  goods  are  sent  on  by  steamer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Goods  are  usually  bought,  I  am  told,  on  thirty  days,  or  longer  time  if 
special  arrangements  are  made  between  seller  and  buyer. 

Agents  or  traveling  salesmen  for  cotton  goods  manufactories  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  come  here ;  a  gentleman  who  represented  an  English 
woolen  house  and  who  made  a  business  trip  to  Manila  more  than  a  year 
ago,  told  me  that  he  could  sell  no  goods  here  as  the  retail  houses  had 
representatives  in  Europe,  and  besides  were  not  willing  to  accede  to 
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any  termR  which  he  cousidered  would  warrant  his  giving  them  credit 
He  left,  I  believe,  without  making  a  sale. 

Quantities  of  fancy  cotton  goods  are  consigned  to  the  larger  houses 
to  be  sold  on  commission,  but  nearly  all  the  staples  are  purchased  reg- 
ularly at  thirty  and  sixty  days. 

PLACE  OF  MANUFAOTTTBE. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  first  table,  England  furnishes  the  greatest 
amount  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  Philippines,  them^jor  portion  of  which 
comes  from  Manchester.  Probably  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  white  cotton 
fabrics  received  at  Manila  come  from  and  are  manufiEtctured  in  that 
city.  Last  year  there  were  imported  from  Manchester  alone  4,374 
bales  of  50  pieces  each,  and  13,200  cases  or  41,087,164  yards  of  plain 
cottons;  7,603,542  yards  of  dyed  and  colored;  50,964^7  yards  of 
prints,  and  1,074,700  yards  of  twist  Much  of  the  underwear  found  in 
the  larger  retaU  stores-^-the  better  class  of  goods — ^is  imported  fjrom 
Spain  and  France.  These  stores  are  generally  conducted  by  Spaniards, 
aud  as  all  goods  imported  from  Spain  are*  admitted  free  of  duty  they 
qnite  naturally  give  the  preference  to  them,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
prices  are  considerably  higher  than  those  asked  for  the  corresponding 
classes  of  English  and  German  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  American  cotton  fabrics  are  not  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  imports,  and  although  very  few  of  them  are  seen 
in  this  market  their  reputation  is  excellent,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
English  made  goods  are  stamped  ^'American"  in  order  to  give  them 
character.  I  was  shown  recently  a  piece  of  goods  made  at  Manchester, 
which  was  stamped  in  large  blue  letters,  ^<Gray  American  drill,"  while 
2  or  3  inches  below  in  very  small  letters  were  the  words :  "  English 
manufacture."  The  merchant  who  had  these  goods  told  me  that  the 
American  cotton  fabrics  were  much  better  and  more  durable  than  those 
now  sold  here,  and  that  this  fact  was  generally  admitted,  but  that  the 
prices  were  too  high  to  justify  their  importation.  The  masses,  he  said, 
wanted  cheap  goods,  and  while  those  of  American  manufacture  would 
wear  much  longer  than  any  other,  this  was  not  deemed  a  sufficiently 
strong  consideration  to  warrant  the  payment  of  the  extra  price  asked ; 
that  several  houses  here  had  tried  the  experiment  of  importing  Ameri- 
can cotton  goods,  .but  it  had  never  been  successful. 

AMEBIGAN  YS.  ENGLISH  COTTONS. 

This  information  is  given  me  by  English  merchants  and  importers, 
who  are  of  course  interested  in  English  trade  and  in  maintaining  the 
credit  of  their  country  and  the  reputation  of  its  exports.  There  is  no 
American  house  here  that  imports  cotton  goods.  In  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions upon  the  subject  propounded  to  merchants  here,  the  statement  is 
invariably  made  that  the  high  price  of  American  cottons,  as  well  iy3.^.p 
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some  other  cUi88eH  of  goods,  is  what  keeps  thein  out  of  this  market, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  better  mosliu  retailed  for  5  cents  a 
yard  in  Obicago  and  St.  Lonis  than  that  which  retails  here  at  7  and  8 
cents  a  yard.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  American  muslin  oooid 
compete  here  with  the  English  and  German  goods  if  the  proper  effort 
'  were  made  to  pnsh  it  into  the  trade.  The  market  is  here,  and  it  re- 
mains with  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  say  whether  it 
shall  be  monopolized  by  England  and  Germany  without  a  vigorous 
effort  at  competition.  While  I  have  received  circulars  and  letters  from 
American  manufacturers  of  other  goods  who  are  showing  a  disposition 
to  get  into  this  market,  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  that  the  cotton 
mannfEkcturers  desired  to  place  their  products  in  this  archipelago, 
where  there  are  over  7,500,000  who,  as  a  rule,  wear  nothing  but  cotton 
clothing. 

At  present  there  is  not  a  single  house  here  that  imports  American 
cotton  goods  direct  from  the  United  States ;  those  that  come  here  are 
usually  shipped  from  England  or  are  brought  in  by  the  captains  of  saQ- 
ing  vessels  who  have  a  piec^  or  two,  sometimes,  to  give  or  sell  to  friends 
here  who  want  something  better  than  can  be  had  in  the  stores  at  aboat 
the  same  price  they  would  have  to  pay  to  a  Ohinese  peddler  for  English 
or  German  cotton. 

Spanish  cottons  Vould  be  quite  as  scarce  as  American  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  their  price  to  the  im- 
porter, I  am  told,  is  very  little,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  and 
their  quality  is  not  as  good  generally. 

German  and  Swiss  muslins  and  ginghams  have  a  better  reputation 
here  than  those  of  any  other  country,  as  it  is  believed  that  they  hold 
their  color  better. 

The  ''  American  drill  of  English  manufacture,''  just  referred  to,  comes 
in  pieces  of  30  yards,  31  inches  wide,  weighing  11  pounds,  and  costs 
$1.87^  per  piece,  Manila  currency ;  the  duty  of  96  cents  per  piece  added 
runs  tbo  total  wholesale  cost  up  to  $2.83^.  American  goods  of  the  same 
weight  cost,  I  am  told,  at  least  $1  more  per  piece.  There  are  shirtings 
of  English  and  German  make  that  cost  $3.50  per  piece  laid  down  here; 
American  goods  of  the  same  grade,  it  is  asserted,  cost  $4.50  per  piece. 
An  English  importer  tells  me  that  a  good  American  brown  cotton  drill, 
30  inches  wide  and  40  yards  long,  weighing  14  or  15  pounds,  would  have 
a  large  sale  here  if  it  could  be  bought  for  from  $4131^  to  $4.37^  per 
piece. 

THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Excepting  the  half-dozen  large  retail  dry  goods  stores  on  the  Escolta, 
the  principal  business  street  of  Manila,  and  a  few  little  shops  kept  by 
natives  in  San  Fernando,  the  entire  retail  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  They  occupy  little  shops  or  dens,  perhaps  8  feet 
wide  and  10  deep,  against  the  three  walls  of  which  are  piled  or  stored  in 
compartments  their  stocks  of  English  and  German  oottoniiftbrks^  Some 
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of  the  Chinese  merchants  have  qaite  lar^e  and  attractive  stores,  but  the 
majority  are  the  little  dens  just  described.  They  fill  one  entire  side  of 
a  wide  street  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  called  the  Bosario,  a 
small  portion  of  the  Escolta,  and  one  side  of  a  block  of  Oalle  Nueva. 
Many  of  them  sell  at  wholesale  to,  or  supply  on  commission,  hundreds 
of  Chinamen  who  plod  about  the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburbs  with 
packs  of  prints  and  white  goods  on  their  backs,  or  follow  a  coolie 
who  carries  a  load  of  cotton  goods  large  enough  for  a  horse  at  each  end 
of  a  bamboo  pole  resting  on  his  shoulders.  They  ^11  to  Europeans  as 
well  as  to  natives,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  goods 
sold  at  retail  are  disposed  of  in  this  way,  for  the  climate  is  not  favorable 
to  '^shopping,"  and  white  goods  can  frequently  be  bought  more  cheaply 
from  the  Chinese  peddlers  than  at  the  stores  or  shops.  The  peddler 
usually  fixes  his  price  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  he  expects 
to  receive,  and  trusts  to  the  ignorance  or  indifterence  of  his  customer  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  his  profit. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  the  average  profit  made  by 
one  of  these  peddlers  on  a  piece  of  cotton  goods  of  30  or  40  yards  was 
not  more  than  5  or  6  cents;  that  the  profit  made  by  the  Chinese  jobber 
was  from  2J  to  3  cents  a  piece,  and  that  the  importer  was  quite  well 
satisfied  if  he  made  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  on  his  stock.  For  instance,  a 
piece  of  gingham,  24  yards  long,  of  the  best  English  or  German 
make,  costs  $5,  list;  the  Chinese  jobber  gets  a  discount  of  5  per  cent, 
by  paying  cash  and  divides  this  discount  with  the  peddler.  The  latter 
will  at  first  ask  $7.50  for  the  piece  but  will  sell  it  for  $5  rather  than 
lose  the  sale.  It  has  become  a  fixed  rule  among  people  who  have  re- 
.sided  here  any  length  of  time  never  to  pay  the  first  price  asked,  but  to 
offer  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  less.  Occasionally  a  peddler  will  meet  a 
stranger  who  will  pay  him  a  profit  of  a  dollar  or  more  on  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton goods,  but  this  is  always  considered  an  unexpected  bit  of  good  luck. 
Bat  the  profit  of  the  importer  and  jobber  is  invariable,  and  the  mar- 
gins being  so  small  it  will  be  seen  why  the  extra  price  said  to  be  asked 
for  American  goods  may  act  as  a  bar  to  their  importation. 

DUTIES. 

The  import  duty  on  cotton  goods  is  as  follows: 

TTp  to  95  threads  coanted  under  a  six-miUimeter  glass,  per  kilogram 10 

From  26  to  35  threads,  inclusiye 16 

Prom  36  upward 1 22 

Diaphaoons  cotton  goods  up  to  30  threads 22 

From  31  threads  up 34 

Added  to  this  is  20  per  cent,  for  the  construction  of  the  new  port. 

SXPEBIMENTS  IN  COTTON  GROWING. 

Until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  considerable  bush  cotton  was 
raised  in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  made  into 
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coarse  clotb  for  the  natives,  by  meaDS  of  rade  machinery;  bat  it  was 
found  that  the  English  and  German  cotton  fabrics  coald  be  bought  for 
very  much  less  than  the  Philippine  goods,  and  the  industry  was  allowed 
to  languish  until  it  died  out  entirely.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  hemp 
and  sugar  trade  here  probably  contributed  largely  to  this  result,  for  the 
natives,  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  soon  learned  that  there  was  much 
money  to  be  made  out  of  hemp  and  sugar  and  very  little,  if  any,  out  of 
cotton. 

But  within  the  past  two  years  interest  in  the  subject  of  cotton  grow- 
ing has  been  revived  by  the  exi>eriments  made  with  American  and 
Egyptian  cotton  seed  by  some  Spaniards  and  Mestizos,  who  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  Philippines  can  be  made  to  yield  to  Spain  a 
rich  revenue  if  the  plant  is  cultivated  after  modern  methods.  The  cli- 
mate and  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  archipelago  have  been  declared  fBt- 
vorable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  experiments,  which  thus 
far  have  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  have  supported  this  condo- 
sion.  Last  year  a  small  quantity  of  excellent  cotton  was  raised  and 
sent  to  Barcelona,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  table-cloths  and 
napkins  and  returned  to  Manila,  where  they  were  exhibited  in  the  re- 
tail dry  goods  stores  as  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  cotton  cnltore 
here,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  has  encouraged 
those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered possible  that  within  a  few  years  cotton  may  have  a  place  among 
the  exports  of  the  Philippines. 

TBKB  OOTTOW. 

The  tree  cotton,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  has 
been  experimented  with  to  some  extent,  but,  I  am  told,  without  satis- 
factory results,  the  fiber  being  too  short  for  spinning.  Again  it  is  as- 
serted that  if  the  proper  machinery  were  used  for  cleaning  it  it  would 
be  found  that  it  could  be  spun  and  might  take  the  place  of  bush  cotton 
for  many  purposes.  Its  production  would  cost  nothing  except  the  ex- 
pense of  gathering,  as  it  needs  no  cultivation.  Samples  of  it  were  sent 
to  England  a  short  time  ago,  where  it  was  mistaken,  it  is  said,  for  Tahiti 
or  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  fiber  being  found  quite  long  enough  for  spin- 
ning if  properly  cleaned.  Here  it  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  cushions, 
mattresses,  etc.,  but  I  believe  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  here 
to  spin  it.  It  is  thou^t,  however,  that  if  a  proper  machine  for  clean- 
ing and  preparing  it  for  market  could  be  had  it  might  be  made  a 
good  profit-yielding  article  of  export. 

Alsx.  B.  Wbbb, 

OomtO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Manila^  August  8, 1889. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
PALESTINE. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OILLMAN,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  director  of  the  castom-hoase  at  Jaffi^  refuses  to  give  to  any 
foreign  coosnlate  any  such  information  as  that  required  in  this  instance 
nnless  he  shonld  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  order  from  head- 
quarters. I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  direct  my  inquiries  to  such 
private  sources  of  information  as  were  available  to  enable  me  to  give 
the  following  answers  to  your  questions : 

ITHQPOBTS. 

Ooiton  textiles  are  imported  into  this  district  to  the  amount  of  $120,- 
000  per  annum.  They  are  of  the  following-named  kinds :  Tdoth, 
gray ;  long  cloth }  bleached  shirtings ;  prints. 

WEIGHT. 

The  weight  varies  from  5  to  8  pounds  per  piece  of  from  24  to  30  yards, 
which  would  make  the  weight  per  yard  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  hundredths  of  a  pound. 

HOW  PT7B0HASBD. 

It  is  invariably  the  case  that  all  such  goods  are  purchased  by  piece 
or  by  yard,  not  by  weight.  The  price  paid  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
England  varies  from  3^  to  0^  cents  per  yard,  or  about  from  80  cents  to 
$2  per  piece,  a  credit  of  from  two  to  three  months  being  generally  al- 
lowed. 

PLAOE  OP  MANUFACTTTBE. 

The  place  of  manufacture  and  whence  imported  is  England,  and  no 
other  country,  and  the  importation  is  not  direct,  but  via  Beirut 

DUTIES. 

The  duties  charged  thereon  are  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  articles  which  would  come  properly  under 
the  head  of  cotton  textiles,  but  which  I  have  omitted  from  this  report 
from  the  impossibility  of  dbtaining  statistics  upon  the  subject.  Also, 
the  business  done  in  them  is  of  so  triiiing  an  amount  as  to  render  them 
of  hardly  sufficient  importance  in  this  connection. 

Henbt  Gillman, 

Consul. 
XTkitei)  States  Consulate, 

Jenmlem^  JtUy  18, 1889. 
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MERSINE. 
Imp<n^Hon9  of  BrUUh  cotUm  textile*  at  Mernne  fron  the  year  1878  to  1888. 


Tean. 

Ameiicui  dotbs. 

Bales. 

Weight. 

Cost. 

BaIm. 

Weight. 

Coit. 

BiOee. 

Weight. 

CosL 

1878 

8.850 
8,500 
4.000 
4,200 
8.800 
4.000 
8,400 
4,200 
8,650 
3,000 
4.100 

Tom. 
600 
466 
520 
650 
485 
620 
460 
000 
400 
350 
.   560 

0260,000 
120,000 
170,000 
190,000 
146,000 
170,000 
118,000 
220,000 
110,000 
80,000 
190.000 

4,000 

8,800 
4,000 
4,150 
4,600 
4,*  100 
4.100 
4.500 
8,800 
2.500 
3,800 

Tom. 
650 

680 
680 
696 
000 
690 
685 
020 
400 
330 
630 

1200.000 
180,000 
210,000 
218,000 
280,000 
213,000 
215,000 
330,000 
166,000 
100.000 
180,000 

S.000 
1,500 

2.500 
2.720 
2.20O 
2.000 
2.300 
2,000 

Tsoo 

2,000 
2.000 

Tom, 
200 
20O 

220 
8S0 

210 
200 
300 
830 
210 
300 
200 

fMOtoeo 

16«,000 
125.000 
140.000 
120.000 

1879 

igao 

1881 

1882...; 

1883 

100.  OOO 

1884 

118.000 

1885 

200.000 

1886 

1887 

IS  000 
100.010 

1888 

100^  (M 

TOTAI^. 

Bales : lOOwlTO 

Weight tons..     lia;410 

Coat fs^ssa^ooo 


United  States  Oonsulab  Agbncy, 

MerHne^  September  1, 1889. 


Wm.  Dawson, 
C^meuUiT  AgewL 


SYRIA. 

REronr by  consul  bibsinqbr*  of  bsibvt. 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  inclosed  answers  to  tlie  interrogations 
contained  in  cotton  circular.  It  is  proper  to  state^  however,  that  much 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  effort  to  collect  approximatelj  correct 
and  reliable  data  and  material  for  this  report,  owing  to  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  merchants,  importers,  and  commission-houses  to  impart 
information  concerning  this  industry,  for  fear  of  prejudicing  their  own 
bnsiness  thereby  \  and  official  statistics,  as  it  will  be  remembered  are 
not  accessible  in  Syria.  Even  if  they  were  procurable  they  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value  in  a  report  like  this  on  account  of  the  rather 
confused  and  imperfect  manner  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  custom- 
house. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  inclosed  statements  are  as  correct  and  true  an  exhibit  of  all  the 

*  CoDsnl  Biosinger,  under  date  of  October  24,  1889,  calls  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment to  a  paragraph  which  has  Jnst  appeared  in  the  Official  Qaxette  of  the  Beimt 
Vilayet  to  the  effect  that  **  Parsaantto  a  deoisioD  by  a  special  coonoil  of  ministei8,an 
imperial  irad^  had  been  issued  exempting  all  cotton ,  woolen,  and  kindred  textiles 
produced  in  the  imperial  Ottoman  dominions  from  customs  duties  when  transported 
from  one  place  in  the  Turkish  Empire  to  another." 

To  fully  comprehend  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  domestic  tissneo  it  is  neceooary 
to  state  that  heretofore  all  textiles  shipped  ftom  one  point  in  the  Empire  to  another, 
including  Egypt,  were  subject  to  4  per  cent,  export  duty,  and  I  per  cent,  when  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  Digitized  by  V^jOO^  Vkl 
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**  cotton  textiles  imported  into  Syria  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30j  1889^^  as  it  was  possible  under  tiie  circumstances  to  secure : 

Quantity  and  kind  of  cotton  iextiiea  imported  per  annum  into  Beirut  from  July  1,  1688,  to 

June  30,  1889. 

Gray  olotb,  800,000  pieces,  length  24  yards  each,  width  20  t.o  42  inches, 
price  from  14  to  23  cents  per  ponnd,  or  74  cents  to  |2.22  per  piece  (put 
up  in  bales  from  200  to  300  pieces)  $1,184,000 

Gray  ahirtings,  200,000  pieces,  length  36  to  38  yards  each,  width  33  to  50 
inches,  price  from  14  to  25  cents  per  ponnd,  or$l.:)6  to  $2.73  per  piece 
(In  bales  from  200  to  300  pieces) 409,000 

RIeaohed  shirtings  and  sheetings,  200,000  pieces,  length  39  to  40  yards, 
width  31  to  38  inches — most  desirable  breadth  35  inches— price  from 
$1.42  to  $4  per  piece  (pnt  np  inbalesof  lOOpieces) 512,000 

Printa  (printed  calico),  400,000  pieces,  length  40  to  50  yards,  width  20  to 
32  inches— most  salable  breadth  27  to  28  inches— price  from  4  to  12 
cents  per  yard — weight  varies  considerably  (in  bales  of  150  pieces) ....      1, 440, 000 

Mnalins  and  tax^ibs,  100,000  pieces,  10  to  20  yards  long  (width  of  muslins 
18  to  42  inches,  width  of  tanjibs,  30  to  42  inches),  price  tcom  35  to  89 
cents  per  piece  (weight  varies  considerably) 62,000 

Tarns— bleached,  Turkey-red  and  dyed  (water-twist)— 800,000  bundles, 
from  No.  12  to  24,  reeled  into  skeins,  pnt  up  in  10-ponnd  bundles,  price 
from  $1.42  to  $3.10  per  bundle 678,000 

Sashes,  ecarft,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  napkins,  belts,  stockings,  head- 
coverings  (keffiyehsmendils),  clothes  of  different  sizes  for  the  peasants, 
and  sundry  other  cotton  fabrics  (of  these  about  500  cases,  at  $160  a 
caae,  or  $80,000,  are  cloths  in  various  sizes.  seUing  at  ftom  2.8  cents  to 
8  cents  per  pieoe) 165,000 

Total 4,480,000 

Amount  of  cotton  textiles  im|»orted  during  the  same  period  into** 

Alezandretta,  including  Aleppo,  Antiooh,  ete 5, 318, 000 

Mersine,  including  Adana,  Tarsus,  etc 900,000 

Haifa,  including  Nazareth,  Nablus,  etc 52,000 

Tripoli,  Latakia,  and  all  other  Syrian  ports,  about 300, 000 

Total...! 6,570,000 

BBCAPITULATIOK : 

Beirut,  including  Damascus,  etc 4,480,000 

Best  of  Syria 6,570,000 

Total  fbrSyria 11,050,000 

For  a  more  comprehensive  and  faller  understanding  of  this  trade 
with  Beimt,  the  imports  for  the  past  ten  years  are  appended  herewith : 

ImporU  of  coiUm  texHies  into  Beirut  during  the  years  of  1879-'80  to  188d-'89,  inclusive 

(years  ending  June  30). 


T«an. 


AmoiiDt. 


Yesn. 


Aoiowit. 


IfWO-'Hl 

1881-'82. 
1882-'f3 
iaB3-'8A. 

1885-'8S. 


4, 883, 740 
4,486,347 
4,4M,800 
4, 71 C.  000 
4,950,000 
S,  800, 000 


1886-*87 

18W-'88 

188»-«» 

Total  for  Beirut 

AT«imge 


$4,003,000 
4,226.000 
4.480.000 


40,073,719 
4, 667, 372 
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rarwj?.-— The  yaros  which  are  imported  into  this  country — almost 
wholly  from  England — are  ased  in  the  manufaetare  of  materialB  for 
shirts,  dresses,  tarbans,  scarfs,  belts,  sashes,  handkerchiefs,  towela, 
mendils,  keffiyehs,  and  notably  for  the  manufactare  of  a  kind  of  native 
cloth  called  ^^dima,"  varying  in  length  per  piece  from  8  to  9  yards,  and 
ih  width  from  15  to  19  inches,  price  firom  30  to  75  cents  per  piece ;  also, 
in  various  textile  fabrics  of  native  wool  and  silk,  in  which  the  warp  is 
produced  from  English  yams. 

WEIGHT. 

Gray  cloth :  Weight  from  4  to  12  pounds  a  piece,  or  four-tw«ity- 
fourths  to  twelve-twenty -fourths  pounds  per  yard. 

Gray  shirtings :  Weight  from  7  to  14  pounds  a  piece,  or  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  a  pound  per  yard. 

Bleached  shirtings :  Weight  varies  considerably — say  from  6  to  16 
pounds  a  piece,  or  one-sixth  to  two-fifths  of  a  pound  per  yard. 

Prints  (printed  calicoes):  Weight  varies  considerably — say  frt>m  4  to  10 
pounds  a  piece,  or  one-tenth  to  five- tenths  of  a  pound  per  yard. 

Muslins  and  tanjibs:  Weight  varies  considerably,  from  1}  to  4 
pounds  apiece,  or  two-tenths  to  three- tenths  of  a  i>oand  a  yard  for  mos- 
lins,  and  3  to  4  pounds  a  piece,  or  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  a  pound  a 
yard  for  tanjibs.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  weights  vary  considerably ;  the  reason  as- 
signed for  this  discrepancy  is  said  to  be  not  only  due  to  the  different 
qualities  and  weights  of  the  t^extiles,  but  also  to  the  ^^  sizing  "  which  nota- 
bly bleached  shirtings,  prints  and  muslin  and  tanjibs  contain.  As  Uiese 
last-mentioned  goods  are  not  sold  by  weight  in  Syria,  the  object  of  de- 
teriorating them  by  such  a  questionable  process  is  not  manifest;  and 
although,  I  am  informed,  this  practice  in  nowise  interferes  with  their 
salability  here,  I  would  not  recommend  its  adoption  by  American  mana- 
facturers. 

HOW  PUBCHASBD. 

All  cotton  goods  imported  from  England  are  purchased  direct  from 
the  English  manufacturers,  either  by  the  agents  or  the  partners  of  the 
Syrian  firms,  most  of  whom  have  branch  houses  in  either  ULanchester 
or  Liverpool.  This  trade  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  native  mer- 
chants who  have  gradually  replaced  the  foreign  and  English  oommiB- 
sion  merchants  formerly  established  here.  The  English  manufactarerB 
have  at  present  no  direct  representatives  in  Syria  for  the  sale  of  their 
cotton  textiles,  and  there  is  now  but  one  English  firm  left  in  Beirut 
which  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Manchester  goods.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  muslins,  scarfs,  sashes,  clothes  of  various 
kinds  for  the  use  of  the  peasants,  stockings,  and  sundry  other  cotton 

*  The  sabdiyiHioD  of  the  poand  is  parposely  given  in  theee  fractions  to  accord  as 
near  ae  pooBible  with  the  corresponding  lengths  in  yards  of  the  ymouBrnMifi^ 
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goods,  which  are  imported  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
are  purchased  through  foreign  commission  hoases  established  in 
Beirut,  who  charge  the  wholesale  dealers  from  2}  to  3  per  cent,  com- 
mission on  their  orders,  or  rather  an  advance  equivalent  to  that  on  the 
foreig^n  invoices  produced.  The  precise  arrangements  between  the 
commission  houses  here  and  the  European  manufacturers  are,  of  course, 
uot  made  known,  and  it  must  be  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  orig- 
inal invoices  are  always  the  ones  produced  by  the  commission  mer- 
chants. 

The  conditions  under  which  cotton  textiles  are  usually  purchased  are 
(I)  either  for  cashj  after  delivery,  and  in  this  case  the  payment  is  gen- 
erally effected  in  from  three  to  fifteen  days;  but  if  settlement  is  pro- 
lunged  beyond  this  term,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  charged; 
or  {2)  on  credit,  generall.^  against  bills  at  three  months'  date,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  not  at  all  a  rare  occurrence  that  when  the  native  agents  of  the 
Syrian  houses  in  England  are  short  of  funds,  they  purchase  their  goods 
for  cash  from  the  Manchester  manu£Eicturers,  and  pay  them  with  the 
proceeds  of  an  advance  upon  the  merchandise  shipped  to  Syria  by  pledg- 
ing the  bill  of  lading  with  a  banker  or  with  the  agent  of  thesteam-j»hip 
company  carrying  the  goods,  as  security  for  the  money  advanced  on  the 
shipment.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  Syria,  the  merchant 
can  withdraw  the  same,  by  liquidating  the  amount  advanced,  plus  the 
interest  accrued  thereon. 

All  purchases  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  from  2  to  2^  per  cent. 

The  Syrian  wholesale  dealer  allows  the  retail  dealer  usually  four 
months'  time  on  his  purchases  of  gray  Tcloth,  gray  shirtings,  and 
bleached  cloth,  and  six  months  on  prints ;  or  if  the  retailer  buys  for 
cash,  he  is  entitled  to  a  discount  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  three  articles 
mentioned,  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  last.  The  other  cotton  goods  are  not 
governed  by  any  special  rule,  except  that  the  prices  quoted  are  always 
understood  to  mean  ^<  cash,"  and  if  time  is  required,  interest  is  added 
from  date  of  bill. 

PLACE  OP  MANUFAOTUBE. 

The  ^'  place  of  manufacture  and  whence  imported  "  can  not  be  better  or 
more  graphically  answered  than  by  presenting  the  annexed  exhibit, 
showing  the  imports  from  England  during  ten  years  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  combined  imports  from  Austria,  France,  Oermany,  and  Switz- 
erland on  the  other. 
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Imp&rU  of  cotton  texHl69  inio  Boirut  from  Great  Britain  on  ike  one  hand,  and  An^tnOj 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  during  a  period  often  yearn. 


Period. 


BngUutd. 


All  other 
oowiiriea. 


TotaL 


1879-'80 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 

1882-'83 

18&VW 

18M-'te 

18«5-'8« 

1886-W 

1S87-88 

188&-'89 

Total 

Annual  avenMse 
Percent '.. 


$3,259,776 
3,467,309 
8.036,048 
^  729, 408 
3,047,044 
4,485,200 
4,784,640 
8,456,000 
8,686,400 
8,842.120 


$1^  438.556 
1,866^431 
1,450,299 

756,892 
1,662.056 

514,600 
r,  015, 360 

547,000 
.     589,600 

637.880 


86^744,845 

8,674.484 
78.7 


9,928.874 

992.887 

21.3 


$4.<H,333 
4,833.7410 
4.486,347 
4.486.360 
4.710,090 
4,950.000 
S,  MO.  009 
4.003,090 
4,256.000 
4,480^900 


46,673.719 
4,667,373 


Comment  upou  the  preceding  table  woold  seem  saperfluoas ;  from  it, 
it  is  manifest  that  78.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  textiles  to  which  this  re- 
port has  reference  are  manofactored  in  Manchester  and  its  district,  luid 
are  imported  direct  fh>m  Liverpool.  A  small  quantity  of  prints  and 
miscellaneous  cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured  in  France  and  imported 
via  Marseilles,  while  the  largest  part  of  the  muslins,  sashes,  handker- 
chiefB,  and  socks  are  manufactured  in  Saxony,  Germany,  in  Austria, 
and  in  Glaris,  Switzerland ;  this  country  supplies  the  Syrian  market 
principally  with  handkerchiefs,  kefflyehs,  and  mendils,  or  head  eloths 
and  coverings,  worn  mainly  by  the  peasants ;  the  different  sizes  are 
55  by  55  centimeters  (21.658  inches);  65  by  65  centimeters  (25^98 
inches) ;  75  by  75  centimeters  (29.628  inches) ;  85  by  85  centimeters 
33.468  inches),  and  95  by  95  centimeters  (37.398  inches),  and  are  sold  at 
a  price  varying  from  14  centimes=2.8  to  8  cents  per  piece.  A  large 
portion  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  formerly  manufactured  there  for 
Syrian  consumption  are  now  also  imported  from  Engluid.  All 
goods  imported  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  com  via 
Trieste. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  report,  it  will  appear  manifest  that 
the  English  (Manchester)  manufacturers  are  very  firmly  intrenched  in 
this  market ;  but  I  would  here  repeat  what  I  at  great  length  stated  in 
my  annual  report  of  1885-'86,  namely,  that  if  American  manufiacturers 
and  merchants  would  not  attempt  the  effort  to  successfully  compete 
with  markets  now  monopolized  by  Austria,  England,  France,  Gt  Crer- 
many,  they  would  forever  have  to  abandon  every  hope  of  finding  a  for- 
eign outlet  fpr  their  numerous  surplus  manu&ctured  products,  for  the 
country  where  these  nations  have  not  established  trade  relations  is  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

Like  those  countries,  our  manufacturers  must  enter  the  Syrian  market 
by  carefully  studying  the  wants  of  the  people,  and,  by- offering  them  a 
superior  article  or  some  novelty  or  specialty,  succeed  in  securlpg  a  share 
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of  its  trade.    Persiatenc  and  intelligent  efforts  are  certain  to  be  ultU 
mately  crowned  with  success. 

The  aniform  import  daty  on  all  cotton  goods  is  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ebhabd  Bissinobb, 
OansuL 
Unitbd  States  Gonsulate, 

Beimtj  July  31, 1889. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
FIJI. 

RMPOBT  BT  OOMMSRCIAL  AQBNT  ST,  JOHN, 
QUALITY  AND  KIND. 

The  cotton  goods  that  are  most  imported  and  used  here  are  of  an 
inferior  grade  and  poor  quality,  being  used  principally  by  the  natives 
for  their  scanty  dress  (sulus).  The  kinds  are  mostly  domestic  prints, 
sheeting  and  shirting  (gray  calico),  in  single  and  double  widths.   ' 

WEIGHT. 

The  weight  per  yard  is  variable  according  to  quality,  but  is  purchased 
exclusively  by  the  yard  and  not  by  weight. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Nearly  all  the  merchants,  I  should  say  importers,  purchase  by  sight 
draft.  A  few,  however,  purchase  upon  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days 
sight  draft 

PLACE  OF  MANUFACTUTBE. 

The  cotton  goods  used  here  are,  practically  speaking,  all  manufact< 
ured  at  Manchester,  England,  and  imported  from  London.  A  small 
quantity  of  American  sail  cloth  of  the  Mount  Yemon  and  Haven's  Bock 
brands  is  imported  from  Kew  York. 

AMERICAN  COTTONS  IN  FIJI. 

I  will  say  that  the  importers  here  object  to  the  package  of  American 
sail  cloth,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  loosely  rolled,  while  the  English 
sail-cloth  is  more  closely  rolled  and  then  subjected  to  heavy  pressure, 
making  the  package  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible. 

The  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  English  package  is,  that  as 
freights  are  paid  for  by  the  measured  ton,  the  loosely  rolled  package 
occupying  the  more  space,  pays  the  most  freight  and  consequently  in- 
creases the  cost  to  such  an  extent,  consequent  upon  the  long  distance 
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• 
it  is  shipped,  as  almost  to  keep  it  out  of  this  market ;  for  althoagh 

American  cotton  sail-cloth  is  considered  much  saperior  to  that  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  but  little  is  imported  for  the  reason  above  given. 

As  to  cotton  goods  generally,  the  merchants  here^  ahnost  to  a  man, 
tell  me  that  American  cotton  goods  are  too  good  for  this  market,  and 
that  they  (the  merchants)  buy  such  goods  as  suit  tiie  market,  and  that 
they  buy  them  where  they  can  best  obtain  them. 

BUTIBS. 

Drapery,  which  includes  all  cotton  goods  of  all  qualities  and  kinds, 
pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  invoice.  There- 
fore it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  exact  importation  of  cotton  goods 
separate  from  the  general  line  of  drapery.  From  the  best  information 
that  I  can  obtain  I  would  say  that  $250,000  would  be  nearly  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  this  colony  per 
year. 

POPULATION. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  I  will  state  that  the  population  of 
this  colony  is  in  round  numbers  200,000,  of  which  about  1,850  are  white, 
the  rest  either  native  Fijian  or  Polynesian,  and  would  suggest  that 
manufacturers  and  shippers  produce  an  article  that  suits  the  natives 
if  they  wish  to  trade  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Anbbews  a.  St.  John, 

Oammereial  Agent, 
United  States  Oommeboial  Aoenoy, 

Fijiy  August  22, 1889. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  OONNOLLT,  OF  AUKLAND.     . 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  quantity 
shipped  from  the  following  undermentioned  countries ;  the  value  and 
kind  of  goods  alone  is  obtainable : 

WHENCB  IMPORTED. 

Colored  cotton  sfairtings : 

AmericaD |I»S65 

United  Kingdom 236.890 

Victoria,  Australia 1,2S5 

New  Sonth  Wales,  Australia 5S0 

Belginm j 70 

Total 2S39,970 

Calico,  white  and  gray,  in  the  piece: 

United  Kingdom 521,330 

Victoria,  Australia 18.150 

New  South  Wales,  Australia 640 

Total ^ -gJUiodbv^GOD-gJiiMaO 
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Cotton-dresB  prints: 

America 60^ 

United  Kingdom «- 27,260 

Victoria,  Aostralia .t ^ 110 

NewSoath  Wales,  Anstraiia ••.... 6 

Soath  Sea  Islands 275 

Total 28,255 

Cordnroy : 

United  Kingdom 10,2.')0  , 

Moleskin : 

U&tted  Kingdom 78,210 

Viotoria,  Australia 970 

Total 79,180 

Unenamerated  cotton  goods: 

America 3,655 

United  Kingdom 437,000 

Victoria,  Australia 3, 100 

New  South  Wales,  Australia 1,295 

France 150 

Germany 155 

Total 445,355 

Cotton,  raw :  * 

Victoria,  Australia,  1.145  pounds 200 

Soath  Sea  Islands,  79,957  pounds 2,310 

Total 2.510 

Cotton  waste : 

United  Kingdom,  2,613  cwt 20, 095 

Cotton  wick : 

United  Kingdom,  28,774  poands 9,230 

Victoria,  Australia,  2,284  pounds 845 

Total 10.075 

Grand  total 1, 375, 790 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  foregoiag  tables  that  the  United  King- 
dom famished  $1,340,345  worth  of  all  cotton  materials  imported  daring 
the  year,  while  the  United  States  furnished  only  $5,485  worth,  leaving 
only  $30,060  to  be  divided  among  all  the  coantries  enamerated  above. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Importing  firms  in  New  Zealand  have  branch  hoases  in  England,  or 
agents  to  whom  orders  for  goods  are  forwarded  substantially  as  follows : 

WINTER  ORDER. 

Gray  Mexican  (cotton),  100  yards :  Per  yaid. 

26-inch  width,  100  pieces  at • 1|  d. 

29-inch  width,   60  pieces  at l|d. 

3^inch  width,    80  pieces  at 2id. 

36-inch  width,   50  pieces  at 3  d, 
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•  The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  order  sent  by  this  mail  for  goods. 
The  agent,  or  whoever  receives  the  order,  proceeds  at  once  to  the  whole- 
sale hoQses  and  leaves  copies  of  the  order,  with  a  request  that  samples 
be  jsent  to  his  address.  The  agent  upon  receiving  the  samples  sel^^ 
the  best  material  obtainable  from  among  the  samples  famished  by  the 
varions  business  houses,  and  gives  his  order  accordingly.  Payments 
are  invariably  required  to  be  made  for  soft  goods  (in  England)  to  the 
manufacturers  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  purchase.  Much  of 
the  cotton  goods  purchased  in  England  is  paid  for  in  New  Zealand  pro- 
duce and  copra  from  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  the  remainder  is  Qaid  in 
cash  or  draft 

DUTIES. 

The  following  articles  pay  duty  or  are  admitted  free  as  more  fully 
appears  by  the  subjoined  list:  Ootton  counterpanes,  20  per  oent.; 
costumes  as  apparel,  20  per  cent. ;  cotton  braids  and  bindings,  tailors' 
trimmings,  free ;  cotton  dimity,  10  per  cent. ;  cotton  piece  goods,  not 
otherwise  enumerated,  to  include  cotton  prints,  muslins,  Attalia  anii 
Indian  twills,  dungaree,  derries,  denims,  dimity,  lamb  skins,  8wau 
skins,  and  all  cotton  goods  unmixed  with  other  material,  and  onenu- 
merated  in  tariff  or  decisions,  when  in  the  piece  as  it  leaves  the  loom, 
10  per  cent  Cotton,  polished  for  lining  coat  sleeves,  for  fabricatioD  of 
goods  in  the  colony,  free.  Gotten  rugs,  20'  per  cent. ;  cottons,  crochet, 
darning,  knitting,  and  angola  mending,  as  haberdashery,  20  per  cent.; 
cotton,  sewing,  free ;  cotton  shirtings,  colored,  in  the  piece,  free ;  cot- 
tons, silks,  and  threads,  sewing,  free ;  cotton  waste,  free ;  cotton  yams, 
free ;  coverings  for  couches  and  chairs,  Chinese,  as  furniture,  25  per 
cent. ;  table  coverings  in  the  piece,  not  embroidered^or  sewed,  as  textile 
piece  goods,  20  per  cent. ;  covers,  rick  and  wagon,  15  per  cent. ;  table 
and  toilet,  20  per  cent.  ]  crdpes,  as  drapery,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 
20  per  cent. ;  cravats,  as  apparel,  25  per  cent. 

Crimean  shirtings  25  per  cent.;  crinolettes,  as  apparel,  25  per  cent.;  cro- 
chet cottons,  as  haberdashery,  20  percent.;  crochet,  Swiss,  and  embroid- 
ered edgings  of  all  kinds,  as  drapery,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  20  per 
cent.;  crumb-cloths,  as  textiles,  piece  goods,  20  per  cent.;  cuffs,  cotton, 
paper,  or  other  material,  as  apparel,  25  per  cent;  corduroy  (cotton),  in 
piece,  free;  cotton  (stay-maker's  binding)  free;  corsets,  as  apparel,  25 
per  cent. ;  corset  fasteners,  stay-maker's  binding,  free. 

The  above  list  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  or  admitted  free,  is  taken 
from  the  customs  tariff  and  decisions,  submitted  by  the  tariff  commis- 
sioner, and  is  therefore  thoroughly  reliable. 

John  D.  Connolly, 

Oomuk 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland^  New  Zealand^  September  4, 1889, 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

EBPOBT  BY  VOJfBVL  QIUFFin,  OF  SYDNEY, 
JXPO&TB. 

The  castoms  anthorities  do  not  publish  itemized  returns  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  ootton  textiles  imported  into  New  South  Wales.  All 
merchandise  of  this  kind  is  classed  under  the  general  head  of  drapery. 
The  value  of  drapery  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  year 
1888  wa8  $13,849,562,  against  $10,844,231  for  1887.  Of  the  imports  for 
1888  Great  Britain  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  $10,316,497,  and  the  United 
States  only  $6,603,  the  remainder  coming  from  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries. 

The  subjoined  table,  taken  from  the  annual  statement  of  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,8how8  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  goods  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1884 
to  1888  inclusive: 


TMn. 

QaaaUty. 

Valao. 

Bntorod 
valae. 

1884 

Yardt. 
29,  094, 900 
84,441,700 
25. 546, 000 
34, 654, 100 
36,905,700 

$2, 512, 870 
2,907,217 
2,126,412 
1,999.133 
2, 824, 847 

$1,576,843 
1, 692, 105 

1M55 ,-...- -. 

18gu   .,,.. 

1, 440, 069 

18h7    

1,171.069 

ligg         „         , , , 

1,362,712 

In  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  population  of  which  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  the  returns  are  made  out  in  a  different 
manner  and  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  into 
that  colony  to  be,  for  1888,  $5,495,903,  against  $4,019,159  for  18S7,  and 
$4,682,186  for  1886.  Of  these,  the  great  bulk  comes  from  England.  Of 
the  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  for  1888,  the  value  from  Great  Britain 
was  $4,965,265,  and  of  articles  of  cotton  manufacture,  $348,708.  The 
United  States  only  supplied  $11,158.  Of  cotton- waste  the  imports  into 
Victoria  in  1888  were  $57,724.  Great  Britain  sent  £9,705  worth ;  New 
York,  $875.97  worth.  The  imports  of  cotton- wick  likewise  were,  £3,820. 
Great  Britain  furnished,  $17,392,  arid  New  York  only  $306.58. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton  goods 
into  the  Australasian  colonies  is  about  $14.05  per  head  of  population, 
and  as  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  group  is  about  4,000,000,  this 
would  make  the  total  value  of  the  imports  $58,398,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  June,  1889,  was  estimated  at 
little  over  1,000,000,  so  by  the  same  method  of  calculation  the  cotton 
imports  would  amount  to  $14,599,500.  If  the  value  of  the  goods  mixed 
with  cotton  were  added  to  these  figures,  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
cottons  would  be  fully  $4,866,500  more  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
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KINDS,  PBIOBS,  ETC. 

Bleached  cottons. — Oa  account  of  the  absence  of  classified  returns  of 
the  cotton  imports  I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  such  information  a« 
I  could  obtain  from  the  principal  importers  of  cotton  textiles  in  Sydney 
and  other  places.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Biley  Bros,  who  are  among  the 
largest  importers  in  Sydney,  not  only  of  cotton  textilas,  but  of  other 
merchandise,  inform  me  that  bleached  cottons  usually  imported  to  thU 
market  vary  in  width  from  20  to  36  inches.  The  prices  in  Manchester 
are  from  2.5  cents,  to  9  cents  per  yard.  The  width  most  desired  here 
is  30  inches.  The  double  bleached  cottons  are  from  50  to  72  inches  in 
width,  and  cost  in  England  from  8  to  20  cents  per  yard.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  here  for  cottons  of  the  widths  of  68  to  72  inches,  and  the  price 
paid  at  the  place  of  purchase  is  from  14  to  16  cents  per  yard.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  trade,  however,  is  in  the  narrow  widths.  There  is  always 
a  heavy  demand  for  soft  white  cottons  made  in  imitation  of  what  are 
known  as  American  sea-side  cottons.  The  Manchester  price  varies 
from  4  to  20  cents  per  yard.  The  most  reliable  widths  are  36  iuches. 
Cottons  of  this  width,  when  soft  and  of  good  quality,  cost  7  to  8  cents 
per  yard  in  England.  Horrock's  long  cloths,  42  yards  to  the  piece,  36 
inches  in  width,  are  very  popular  in  this  market. 

Printed  cottons. — The  styles  of  these  goods  are  constantly  changing. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  large-fignred  patterns,  and  at 
other  times  the  smaller  are  most  salable.  The  latter  are  at  present 
most  in  fashion,  and  are  made  chiefly  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  A 
heavy  trade  is  done  here  in  calicoes  or  prints  for  men's  shirts.  These 
are  also  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  manufacture.  The  widths  are 
from  27  to  33  inches.  The  cost  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow^  is 
from  5  to  12  cents  per  yard. 

Moleskins  for  men's  trousers:  There  is  only  a  slight  demand,  either 
for  white  or  colored.  The  usual  width  for  these  goods  is  27  inches; 
price,  IG  to  36  cents.  Most  useful,  price  26  cents  per  yard.  They  all 
come  from  Manchester. 

Linings,  silecias,  and  other  cotton  linings  come  from  Manchester. 
Large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  sold  throughout  Australasia.  The 
prices  are  from  3  to  12  cents,  for  32  to  42  inch  widths. 

Bed-ticking. — In  plain  stripes,  blue,  and  fancy  colors,  widths  26  to  54 
inches,  cost  from  5^  to  14  cents  per  yard  at  Manchester.    . 

Bed  quilts. — In  heavy  court  patterns  and  imitation  of  Marseilles,  vary- 
ing from  60  by  70  to  90  by  120  inches,  cost  from  48  cents  to  $4.86,  either 
in  white  or  colors.    White,  however,  predominates. 

Towels, — The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  in  honey-comb  and  Turkish. 
The  prices  of  the  former  vary  from  $1.46  to  $2.43  per  dozen.  Tb^  let- 
ter from  73  cents  to  $4.86, 
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AMERICAN  VS.  ENGLISH  COTTONS. 

The  cost  of  fndglit,  exchange,  aud  commission,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  basiness  transactions,  are  greater  with  the  United  States  than  with 
England  and  form  obstacles  in  the  way  of  saccessfnl  introduction  of 
American  cotton  manufactares  into  this  market.  One  great  obstacle 
is  the  absence  of  a  permanent  and  direct  steam  communication  between 
the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Australian 
ports.  These  difficulties  may  be  overcome  in  time  but  the  fact  never- 
theless  remains  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  monopolized  by 
Great  Britain. 

I  have  conferred  very  fully  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  B.  G.  Vallack,  of 
the  firm  of  fiCessrs.  W.  Gardiner  &  Co.,  of  Sydney,  who  has  had  more 
experience  than  any  other  merchant  in  Australia  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican cotton  goods,  and  he  has  very  kindly  given  me  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience. In  regard  to  snch  articles  as  rubber  duck,  rubber  drill, 
enameled  duck,  tan-bsick  drill,  tan-back  moleskin,  he  says  that  all 
these  goo<ls  are  suited  to  the  Australian  market,  being  used  for  coach 
building  and  other  purposes.  The  consumption,  however,  is  not  large 
aud  he  things  the  total  imports  of  these  goods  into  Kew  South  Wales 
would  not  exceed  300  pieces  per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  very  limited  demand  for  ticks  and  denims,  the  ordi- 
nary cotton  tick  having,  in  a  great  measure,  given  place  to  manufactures 
of  more  recent  introduction,  in  which  the  widths  are  either  36  or  72 
iiicbes.  Such  goods  comprise  quite  a  large  variety  of  woven  colored 
stripes  of  different  patterns.  Tiie  consumption  of  the  woven  striped 
ticks  IS  large  and  steadily  increasing.  All  such  manufactures  come 
from  England  and  Mr.  Vallack  thinks  that  they  are  not  produced  in 
America.  Blue  denims  were,  until  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively 
unknown  ;  but  they  are  now  an  item  of  almost  daily  demand.  They 
are  used  chiefly  by  sailors,  and  Sydney  seems  to  be  the  depot  for  the 
neighboring  ports.  Mr.  Yallack  stated  that  his  firm  uses  about  500 
pieces  of  these  goods  in  the  year. 

Ootton  duck,  cotton  drill,  ^^  Stark,"  or  other  mill,  7  to  12  ounces  Army 
duck,  '^  Druid  "  duck  or  canvas,  and  blue  duck  are  all  in  fair  demand  in 
Sydney.  Of  these  Mr.  Yallack  says  the  American  market  seems  to  sup- 
ply makes  and  weights  which  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  quite  as 
well  as  any  produced  in  England.  The  demand  for  such  is  a  growing 
one.  His  firm  imports  direct  from  New  York  between  400  and  600 
pieces  a  year. 

Several  other  Sydney  firms  have  done  exceedingly  well  with  Ameri- 
can ducks,  such  as  the  Ontario,  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  12  ounces 
to  the  yard.  This  article  can  be  landed  iu  Sydney,  freight  and  all 
charges  paid,  at  26  cents  per  yard,  and  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no 
European  article  of  a  similar  make  that  can  at  all  compare  with  it. 
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Canton  or  cotton-flannel,  oalled  swan-skin,  gray  and  bleached,  here 
and  in  England  has  a  limited  sale  on  account  of  the  mild  climate;  iii 
fact  this  material  is  seldom  nsed  here  for  nnderclothing,  but  sach  as 
finds  its  way  into  the  market,  and  especially  bleached  cotton-flannel,  is 
generally  of  American  manufacture.  A  few  gray  canton -flannels  are 
also  sold,  but  the  demand  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into 
notice.  Mr.  Yallack  has  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  American  cottons  sold  here,  which  comprises  gray  calicoes, 
gray  sheetings,  bleached  long-cloths,  and  bleached  sheetings — plain  and 
twilled.  Mr.  Yallack  states  that  the  demand  for  the  goods  mentioned 
is  very  considerable  and  says : 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  espedaUy  with  regard  to  the  items  ennmerated  in 
this  groEp  and  more  broadly  with  reference  to  American  manufactared  cottons  gtH- 
erally,  that  they  can  not  hold  their  own  in  ikU  mnrketf  and  the  consumption  of  the 
items  is  very  large,  running  to  thonsands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  packages  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  the  make  or  finish ;  as  to 
finish  they  are  perhaps  superior  to  the  English,  but  their  cost  is  so  high  as  to  creat« 
no  demand  for  them.  This  is  the  chief  obstacle.  For  a  period  extending  over  some 
seven  or  eight  years  the  Wamsutta  company  consigned  very  largely  to  this  market, 
and  I  have  from  first  to  last  purchased  many  hundreds  of  packages  both  in  the  open 
market  and  direct  from  the  consignees ;  of  the  earlier  shipments,  many  were  sold  by 
auction  and  probably  realized  remunerative  rates,  but  I  think  if  reference  be  made  to 
this  company  it  will  be  found  that  their  consignments  resulted  in  a  series  of  losseit, 
and  sometimes  very  heavy  losses.  They  would  not,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  repeat 
their  experiment.  In  the  event  of  American  manufacturers  being  desirous  of  com- 
peting with  the  Manchester  Mills,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  report  upon  any  sampler 
that  may  be  submitted  through  yon  with  the  view  of  their  being  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  white  long>cloth  I  learn  that  the  demand  is  mostly 
for  36-inch  widths,  while  for  sheetings  it  is  principally  for  from  72  to 
100  inch  widths.  In  grays  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  36  to  72  inch 
widths,  and  very  few  of  other  widths  are  sold  in  this  market. 

Ready  made  cotton  goods. — Bine  denim  jumpers,  blue  denim  trowsers, 
blue  duck  trowsers,  and  fancy  cotton-made  trowsers  from  America, 
occasionally  find  their  way  to  this  market.  They  meet^with  fair  sale  in 
the  hands  of  those  dealing  in  clothing  for  sailors. 

Sizing. — ^The  beauty  and  purity  of  American  cotton  fabrics  and  their 
entire  freedom  from  sizing  or  adulteration  attract  attention  wherever 
they  are  seen ;  but  the  high  cost,  as  I  have  said  previously,  alone  pre- 
vents them  from  being  profitably  and  largely  imported,  the  cheaper 
and  more  or  less  adulterated  article  taking  their  place.  Various  matter 
is  used  for  sizing,  some  of  which  does  little  harm,  while  other  kinds  are 
washed  out  of  the  fabrics  after  the  first  laundrying.  About  50  per 
cent,  of  this  adulteration  is  sometimes  used,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  Manchester  goods  are  adulterated.  Many  are  so 
slightly  mixed  with  other  substances,  or  the  weights  added  to,  as  not  to 
afifect  the  quality  or  indeed  to  alter  the  appearance  after  washing.  An 
indifferent  article  is  not  desired  here  any  more  than  anywhere  else,  but 
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a  fair  article  at  a  low  prioe  is  demanded ;  and  what  I  have  said  of  cot- 
tons is  equally  trae  of  woolen  goods.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Aus- 
tralia, that  the  blankets  imported  from  Kew  Zealand,  as  from  the 
United  States,  are  of  much  better  quality  than  those  placed  on  the 
market  from  England ;  but  the  high  cost  of  the  former  kinds  makes 
the  demand  for  them  very  limited.  The  English  blankets  have  neither 
the  weight,  finish,  or  quality  of  the  American  article,  and  while  a  great 
many  very  mean  articles  of  this  class  are  sold  to  those  who  demand  a 
low  priced  blanket,  considerable  quantities,  fairly  good,  are  also  sold 
to  the  working  classes  at  remunerative  prices  and  give  very  general 
satistaction,  especially  when  their  low  price  is  considered. 

BANKme  AND  ICETHOD  OF  PUBOHASS. 

The  banking  system  with  the  United  States  is  an  important  item  to 
be  considered  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  American  cotton  goods 
as  well  as  of  other  merchandise. 

There  is  no  direct  exchange  with  l^ew  York,  the  medium  being  by 
way  of  London.  The  few  banks  here  having  facilities  for  the  sale  of 
drafts  on  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  payable  at  sight,  charge  from  2^ 
to  5  per  cent.,  while  the  exchange  by  way  of  London  is  only  i  per  cent. 
The  direct  transactions  with  New  York  seldom  occur,  and  when  they 
do  they  are  for  very  small  amounts,  the  exchange,  as  I  have  said, 
being  conducted  by  way  of  London. 

The  Australiau  merchant  who  has  no  established  credit  in  New  York 
has  either  to  send  a  bank  draft  along  with  his  order  for  the  goods  he 
desires  to  purchase,  and  thus  loses  the  interest  on  his  money,  or  else  he 
is  obliged  to  go  to  his  banker  here  and  arrange  for  a  bank  credit. 
When  this  is  done  the  Australian  importer  orders  his  goods  generally 
from  a  New  York  commission  merchant,  who  purchases  them  and 
charges  2^  per  cent  for  so  doing.  The  colonial  bank  in  the  mean  time 
authorizes  its  New  York  agent  to  purchase  drafts  from  the  commission 
merchant  on  the  importer  in  these  colonies  for  a  fixed  amount  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  The  colonial  bank's  agent  is  in- 
structed at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  drafts  are  accompanied  by 
proper  shipping  documents,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  policy,  etc.  When 
the  bank's  agent  is  in  possession  of  these  documents,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods,  he  purchases  the  American 
merchant's  drafts  and  an  order  is  given  for  the  shipment  of  the  goods, 
which  may  be  done  either  direct  to  Australia  or  by  way  of  London. 
The  agent  of  the  colonial  bank  in  New  York  then  forwards  the  drafts, 
bills  of  lading,  etc.,  to  the  bank  agent  in  London  with  instructions  to 
write  to  the  bank  in  Australia  and  authorize  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
upon  payment  of  the  drafts  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  not  in- 
nlnded  in  the  draft,  such  as  the  current  rate  of  exchange  between  Lon- 
don and  Australia. 
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This  is  the  usual  method  of  purchasing  and  paying  for  the  goods  in 
the  TTnited  States.  If  the  credit  of  the  Australian  merchant  is  estab- 
lished, the  goods  are  ordered  in  the  same  way  through  the  commission 
merchant  and  the  transaction  is  completed  in  the  manner  described,  bat 
the  only  saving  to  the  importer  is  the  cost  of  establishing  a  bank  credit, 
namely,  1  per  cent.  Until  some  convenient  method  is  pursued,  the  cost 
of  business  transactions  will  be  much  greater  with  America  than  with 
England.  There  are  very  few  Australian  houses  who  have  agents  in 
I^ew  York  or  other  American  cities  for  the  purchasing  of  goods. 

London  manufacturers  have  their  representatives  on  the  spot  and 
merchandise  is  ordered  regularly  by  post.  The  cable  notifies  the  prices 
of  all  English  merchandise,  whilst  American  prices  are  seldom  men- 
tioned. The  completion  of  the  proposed  oce^n  cable  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Australia  would  remedy  this  evil. 

PRIORS  OP  COTTONS  IN  SYDNEY. 

In  this  report  I  have  not  given  the  Sydney  prices  of  cotton  textiles, 
but  probably  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  above  cost  would  be  considered 
fair  selling  rates. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Riley  estimated  the  cost  of  bringing  cotton  textiles  from 
England  to  Sydney  at  17^  percent,  by  sailing  vessels  and  22^  percent 
by  steamers  when  freights  are  $7.30  and  $14.60,  respectively.  The  cost 
of  packing  in  wood  and  zinc  cases  of  3-feet  cube  is  about  2  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  goods.  A  great  many  of  the  lower  priced  cotton  mana- 
factures  are  packed  in  bales  covered  with  canvas  and  tar. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

There  are  no  customs  duties  charged  on  cotton  fabrics  imported  into 
New  South  Wales,  whether  of  English,  American,  or  any  other  manu- 
facture. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  such  goods,  but  it  has 
been  repealed. 

G.  W.  Griffin, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  . 

Sydney,  September  28, 1889 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
TRIESTE. 

XEPOBT  BT  00N8UL  OILBBRT. 

Agreeable  to  iDStractioDs  contained  in  circular  dated  May  27,  1889, 
relating  to  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  consular  district,  I  Lave 
the  honor  to  inclose  a  communication  received  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  this  city  in  reply  to  my  letter  requesting  the  statistics 
covering  the  points  stated  in  the  mentioned  circular  of  the  Department, 
and  sach  other  statistics  as  are  obtainable  on  the  subject.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  the  letter  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  addressed 
to  this  consulate : 

No.  1764. 

9 

To  the  KtmorahU  eotutOaie  of  the  United  States  in  Driente : 

We  oan  only  respond  to  yonr  letter  of  the  17th  instant  with  the  following  Htatis- 
ticsy  which  we  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herein.  Upon  the  weight  per  yard,  which 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  we  can  fnrnish  no  information.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  place  of  manufactnre  and  the  way  in  which  the  goods 
are  purchased.    At  Trieste  no  import  duty  is  paid. 

For  importation  into  the  monarchy  we  refer  you  to  the  varions  customs  tariffs- 
general,  with  the  modifications  according  to  international  treaties. 

Trieste,  24  July,  1689. 

Direction  of  the  Bourse. 

F.   DlMMVS, 

Vict'Preaident. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Trieste  being  a  free  port  all  statistics  are  ap- 
proximate only. 

Importe  and  exporte,  by  eea  and  landf  into  and  from  the  port  of  Triestef  for  the  year  1888. 


BAW  conoir. 


IiBports. 


Metric 

quintaU. 

437,163 

100.643 

80,140 

16.764 

ft,  451 

8,658 

461 

250 

284 


Exports. 


Mgtrie 
fftiifilfliy- 


6 

00,620 

272 


738 
205 


RAW  coiTOir— contlBned. 

Byaea:  ' 

AofltiO'Hangariaii  ports  . 

France 

Malto 

BuMia 

MontOQOgro 

Tripoli 

Tunis 


Total... 


Tmports. 


Metric 

quintdlM. 

10 

18 
13 

1 


603.723 


Exporta. 


Metric 

quintalt. 

315 


25 
4 

4 


71,180 


JL69 
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ImportB  and  eacporU,  hy  sea  and  land,  into  and  from  the  port  of  TrieetOf  etc. — Continaed. 


Importe. 


Bxports. 


Imports. 


Sxports. 


BAW  COTTON— €ontiiittecl. 


By  land: 
AnstrU . 
Italy.... 
HBUKftry . 


GermAoy... 

Switserlftnd 

Russia ^ 

fiosDia  aod  Henegowina. 
Servia .^ 


MMria 

qtUntait. 

2,070 

245 

2 


Metric 

quintdU. 

340,008 

2.341 

7,722 

111.220 

50,572 

105 

24 

8 


Total. 


2,817 


OOTTON  ICAHUVACTUUBB. 


By 


G^reat  Britain '. 

Kalta 

Italy 

Tarlcey 

Anstro-Hnngarian  porta 

Greece 

Netlierlaads 

Bulgaria 

gSS*:::;:::::::::::::: 

XTnitedSUtea 

Zanslimr 

Roamaoia 

Montenegro 

China 

Tunis 

Mozambique 

Brazil 

Maaaana ^.. 

Aden 

Russia 

Australia 

Spain 

TripoU 

Japan 


Total. 


857 


518,090 


4 

76 
2,037 
4,904 
2,568 


144 

1,118 

8,151 

282 

210 

244 

62 

55 

38 

34 

29 

27 

7 

4 

4 

8 

3 

8 


21,427 


corroM  MAMUFACTUBia— con- 
tinued. 

By  land: 

Austria 

Switserland 

Germany 

Italy... 

Hungary 

France 

Bosnia  and  Henegowina. 
Servia 


jr«tne 

85,408 

8»132 

4,886 

65 

34 

1 


Mttrie 
qvmialM. 
1.110 
17 
25 
145 
SM 


Total. 


48,526 


COTTON  TABKB. 


Byi 


Italy 

AnatroHongarian  ports 

France 

Malta 

Turkey 

Tripoli  

East  India 

Greece 

Tunis 

Montenegro 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Great  Britain 


100 
8 

0 
1 

1 


Total. 


116 


By  land: 

Austria 

Germany • — 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Franco 

Bosnia  and  Herzegowina. 

g,"^.!:::-.:::::.:::::: 

Roumania 


Total. 


6,848 
703 
52 

81 
3 


7.6S7 


ei4 

2C1 


2.412 


e 
su 

232 
5-{ 
30 
21 
11 

e 

4 
3 


1.942 


5,IM 


345 

SiS 

115 

1 


^90S 


Henry  W.  Gilbert, 

CantuL 


United  States  Consulate,, 

Trieste^  July  25, 1889. 
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DENMARK 

RBPOBTBT  aOKaVL  EYDER,  OF  OOPENBAGEK. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  circular  iustraction 
dated  May  27  last,  requesting  me  to  report  on  the  cotton  textiles  im- 
ported into  my  consular  district,  namely,  (1)  quantity  and  kind  imported 
per  annum,  (2)  weight  i)er  yard,  (3)  how  purchased,  (4)  place  of  manu- 
facture and  whence  imported,  (5)  duties  charged  thereon,  and  beg  here- 
with to  transmit  subjoined  a  table  with  explanations  covering  as  near 
as  possible  all  the  points  in  question,  viz: 

ImporU  into  the  conwlar  diatriot  of  Copenhagonf  1887. 
[QoantitiM  in  half  kllogtMns.] 


Daty 
gram. 

Total, 
1887. 

Nor- 
way. 

Swe- 
den. 

England. 

aer- 
many. 

France 

Bel. 

glum. 

Hoi. 
land. 

United 
States. 

t 

Other 
oonn* 
triee. 

No.  1.         a- A 

100L250 
225,461 
581,626 
243,053 
789.367 
2408,748 

538 
120 
170 
163 
328 
426 

2,417 

257 

1,364 

9,744 

19.182 

28,219 

72,632 
121,262 
297.747 
109.357 
468.640 
1,970,546 

24.088 
87.175 
263,607 
112.443 
261,740 
867,723 

7,7.68 
6 
13 
9 
58 
22,097 

1,816 
15,904 
15,104 

7,600 
34,728 
31,762 

No.  2. 
No.  3 
Ko.  4. 
No.  5. 
Na6. 

2.7 
18 
13.5 
11.3 

6.8 

560 

68 

2,82a 

291 

141 

144 

2.474 

4,716 

4.3J3 

86.591 

43 

889 

8 

177 

1,2U 

DBSOBIPTION. 

No.  1. — Cotton  canvas  above  16  ounces  the  square  yard  equal  to  7.22 
inches  American  canvas.  Bleached  linen  canvas  of  the  same  weight 
and  color  and  uncolored  carpets  of  hemp,  linen,  and  jute,  or  parts  thereof. 
The  cotton  canvas  is  imported  firomUhe  United  States  and  the  other 
goods  from  England. 

No.  2. — ^White  goods,  such  as  bobbinets,  curtains,  mulls,  and  similar 
goods,  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England,  and  weigh  about  ^ 
ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

No.  3. — Printed  goods,  velvets,  and  hosiery.  The  printed  goods  are 
nearly  all  the  usual  cotton  prints  from  30  to  32  inches  in  width,  weigh- 
ing 2^  ounces  per  yard.  Prints  are  not  manufactured  in  Denmark.  The 
bulk  Of  this  import  is  from  England ;  some  of  the  better  class  of  goods 
from  Oermany.  Hosiery  is  mostly  imported  from  Germany,  the  import 
of  this  article  has  declined  on  account  of  home  production.  Velvets  are 
nearly  all  imported  from  England. 

No.  4. — Woven  colored  goods  containing  more  than  one  color.  These 
goods  are  nearly  all  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  are  from 
27  to  30  inches  in  width,  and  weigh  from  2  to  2^  ounces  per  yard. 
The  duty  being  comparatively  high  and  manufacturing  easy,  a  large 
home  production  in  £Mt-colored  goods  has  sprung  up,  preventing  a 
larger  import. 
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No.  5.— Colored  goods  of  one  color,  either  dyed  or  printed,  white 
goods,  woven  in  a  pattern,  such  as  damasks,  etc.  The  dyed  goods  are 
nearly  all  cotton  twills  for  lining  purposes,  30  to  36  inches  in  width, 
weighing  about  3  ounces  per  yard,  and  are  imported  from  England  and 
Germany. 

No.  G. — Bleached,  unbleached,  and  twilled  cotton  goods.  The  im* 
IK>rt  of  unbleached  cotton  goods  has  decreased  very  much,  the  home 
production  being  preferred  on  account  of  its  good  and  solid  quality 
The  imported  goods  are  partly  unbleached  twills,  36  inches  in  width, 
weighing  3  ounces  per  yard,  and  some  heavier  qualities  for  dying  pur- 
poses, such  as  unbleached  domestics,  twills,  and  drillings  of  narrow 
width,  24  to  30  inches  wide,  weighing  from  2  to  6.  ounces  per  yard. 
These  goods  are  imported  from  England.  The  22,097  pounds  imported 
under  this  head  from  the  United  States  of  America  are  probably  on- 
bleached  cotton  ducks  and  canvas  of  lighter  make  than  16  ounces  per 
square  yard. 

The  bulk  of  the  white  cotton  goods  is  bleached  domestic,  27  to  32 
inches  wide,  weighing  from  3  to  4  ounces  per  yard ;  bleached  shirtings, 
30  to  36  inches  wide,  weighing  about  2  ounces  per  yard ;  also,  bleached 
cotton  sheetings,  50  to  60  inches  in  width  and  from  6  to  S  ounces  in 
weight  per  yard.  These  goods  are  imported  from  England  and  partly 
from  Germany. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Copenhagen  customhouse  does  not  make 
any  special  note  in  the  entry  of  cotton  or  linen  goods.  The  duty  on 
both  being  paid  according  to  weight,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  statement  as  to  how  mudi  under  Nos.  1  to  5  m  the 
foregoing  statement  is  cotton  or  linen. 

The  purchases  are  made  for  cash — that  is  to  say,  from  three  to  tbirty 
days.  Still,  the  usual  terms  are  ^  credit  of  ninety  days,  with  or  with- 
out bill  of  acceptance,  and  in  many  instances,  more  especially  amongst 
the  small  retail  dealers  in  the  provincial  towns,  by  an  extension  of 
credit  to  six  months. 

Henbt  B.  Btdss, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  August  11, 1889. 
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BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

RXPOJtTST  OONBVL  STEWART, 

The  maDafactare  of  cotton  goods  is  a  very  extensive  and  important 
industry  in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Belginm,  bat  the  province  of  Antwerp  has 
no  direct  part  therein,  this  city  acting  simply  as  the  transit  depot  for 
the  recseipt  and  delivery  of  the  raw  material  and  the  product  therefrom. 
A  large  quantity  of  raw  cotton  is  brought  into  this  port,  comiug  from 
India,  the  United  States,  and  England,  to  be  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion, the  greater  part  going  to  a  market,  such  as  Ghent  (every  Friday 
being  special  cotton  day  there),  to  be  sold  and  distributed  among  the 
factories  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rest  into  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  quantity  of  the  manufactured  article  passing  through  here  is  also 
very  large,  both  in  transit  from  one  foreign  country  to  another  and 
also  from  home  manufacturers  for  export,  and  for  the  large  home  deal- 
ers established  in  the  interior.  In  this  city  there  are  no  importers  or 
dealers  of  any  consequence ;  Brussels  being  so  near  and  so  accessible 
interferes  greatly  with  the  retail  trade  of  this  city  ]  most  persons  having 
orders  to  give  or  purchases  to  make  go  to  Brussels,  where  they  claim 
to  find  more  taste  and  skill,  more  extensive  assortments  and  lower 
prices,  hence  the  large  merchants  are  to  be  found  there. 

For  our  products  Antwerp  offers  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  im- 
portant markets  on  the  continent,  but  for  our  industries  there  is  not 
much  scope  or  encouragement. 

The  cotton  factories  are  located  principally  in  Ghent,  and  nearly  all 
are  in  the  Province  of  Fhinders ;  their  product  is  protected  by  a  high 
tariff  duty,  which  cripples  foreign  competition  and  makes  the  importa- 
tion of  manufactures  of  cotton  very  trifling,  whilst  the  exports  are  very 
large. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishment  located 
near  Antwerp.  The  proprietor  informs  me  that  he  receives  a  great  deal 
of  material  from  abroad  to  be  operated  upon,  and  that,  when  finished, 
he  returns  or  forwards  it  to  its  destination  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  authorities. 

Cotton  fabrics  are  purchased  by  the  merchants  here  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers  or  the  large  wholesale  merchants,  from 
samples  exhibited  by  them,  the  usual  credit  being  three  months,  or  cash 
ill  fifteen  days,  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  discount,  as  already  stated. 

Quantities  and  kinds  imported. — ^The official  statistics  not  giving  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Antwerp,  and  not  being  able 
to  get  them  at  this  custom-house,  I  applied  to  the  bureau  of  finance  in 
Brussels,  and  in  response  have  received  the  statistics  giving  the  de^ 
sired  information,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  subjoined  to  this  report. 
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Weight — I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  weight  per  yard  of  the 
many  different  kinds. 

How  purchased. — ^The  asnal  conditions  are  three  months'  credit,  or 
cash  in  fifteen  days  with  2  to  3  per  cent,  discount. 

Place  of  manufacture. — An  answer  to  this  is  found  in  Table  A,  here- 
with. 

Duties. — ^Table  B,  herewith  inclosed,  gives  a  copy  of  the  Belgian  coa- 
toms  tariff  on  cotton  tissues. 


A.—QuanHtiM  of  ooiton  tisBuf  imported  into  Antwerp  dwring  ike  years  1887  «Md  1888. 
[Km  f amlBhed  by  the  BarMa  of  rinanoe  in  BruBMls.  J 


Artiolet  and  whence 
imported. 

1887. 

1888. 

Articles  and  whence 
imported. 

1887. 

1888. 

Unbleached: 

Brazil 

KUogramt. 

31 

66 

198 

401 

Dyed-Gontlnned. 

*^4,83l 

11.086 

2,490 

17,448 

5 

614 

16 

20 

4,524 

France.  .....  ........ 

138 

28 

7,S32 

(rerraany  ■ .  .  •  •  •  ■ 

ll^StS 

Germany 

Gibraltar! '. 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Holland.. 

India  (Britieh) 

Italy 

1<;»3 

10 

HambursT  ............ 

Holland 

ie9 

89 
28 

8SI 

Spain 

T^ited  Statea 

10 

I 

HvitEArland 

334 

Total.  ..■•...■•■... . 

7,984 

0.649 

United  States 

Total 

89 

Bleached: 

605 

37,683 

38^34^ 

Australia     *  --    t 

Printed: 

Prance-  .......«*.... 

Gibraltar 

122 
8,271 
36 
11.887 
7.186 
1,847 
48 

153 

0.862 
248 
602 

Gormany • 

0.287 

2?7 

Germany  (Bremen) . . . 
Great  Britain 

(Sermany.  ........... 

3,094 

9,794 
4.200 

1.160 

Gibraltar 

'France 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

&BS8 

Holland 

177 

India  (Brltiih) 

Italy 

Rnsnia 

2 
93 
64 

Turkey 

15 

Switzerland 

101 
27 

UnitedStatea 

S 

United  Statea 

Total 

14.024  1            9.7W 

Total 

24,025 

22,271 

Total  from    all 
oonntriea. 

09  fMfi                  <!■  901 

Dyed: 

Africa  (Congo) 

26 

*  One  kilogram  oqcala  2.204.021  pounds  aToirdnpoia. 
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B.— JflMnmt  of  dniiM  impowA  upon  cotton  tissueSf  jplain,  twilled,  and  ticking, 
[Bxtiaot  from  the  Belgian  oastoou  tariiT.) 


Kind. 


Thread  per  eqnare  oen* 
iimeter. 


Daty. 


Unbleached : 

FIrat'OlaH,    weighing  11   kHograme  and 
more,  per  100  aqtiare  meters 

Seoond-oiasa,  wdghing  from  7  to  ii  kUo^ 
grama,  exdnalTe,  per  100  square  meters. . 

Do 

Do , 

Third-class,  weighing  ftt>m  3    to  7  kilo- 
grams, ezolnsiYe,  per  100  square  meters . . , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bleached: 

First-class,  weighing    It    kilograms  and 

more,  per  100  sqnare  meters 

Do 

Seeond-olasa,  weighing  fkom  7  to  11  kilo* 
grams, exolnslTe^ per  100  square  meters.. 

Do 

Do 

Tbird-olasa,  wdghing  ftom  3   to  7  kilo- 
grams, ezelnaiTe,  per  100  square  meters. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Djeds 

Flrst-elssi,  weighing   11  kilograms  and. 

mors,  per  100  square  meters 

Do 

Saoond-dass.  weighhig  from  7  to  11  kilo- 
grams, exoiusiTe.  per  100  square  meters. . 

Do 

Do 

Third-olass,  weighing  firom  8  to  7  kilo* 
grams,  ezolusiTe»  per  100  square  meters . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Piittted 

YelToto: 

Imitation  sOk : 

Unbleaohed 

Dyed  or  printed 


85  threads  and  less ... . 

86  threads  and  more. 


86  threads  and  less. . . 

86thread8to43 

44  threads  and  more. 


87  threads  and  less  . 

28thresdstoS5 

80  threads  to  43 


Djedoi 
I  others: 


Unbleaohed 

Dyed  or  printed 

Twilled,  dimity.  "faoonn4a,"  damaskeened, 
and  "  brillantM,'*  weighing  8  kilograms  and 

moreftper  100  square  meters 

Lace, hand-made  and  spindle-made.  

All  other  cotton  tissues,  not  specially  ennm- 
erated,  ae  also  mixed  tissues  where  cotton 
predominates  in  weight 


85  threads  and  less.  . 
80  threads  and  more. 


35  threads  and  less... 

80threadsto43 

4i  thnvMls  and  more . 


27  threads  and  less. . . 

28  threads  to  35 

86  threads  to  43 

44  threads  and  more. , 


85  thresds  and  less  . . 

86  threads  and  more  . 

85  threads  and  less .. . 

86  threads  to  43 

44  tlireads  and  more . 

27  threads  and  less  . . 

28  threads  to  85 

86threadsto43 

44  threads  and  more  . 


100  kilograms. 
...do 


44  threads  and  more do 


..do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
.do. 
..do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ad  valorem. 


100  kilograms.. 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 


AdTalorem. 


Ad  valorem. 


Franc$. 
60.00 
72.00 

60.00 
100.00 
180.00 

80.00 
120.00 
190.00 
300.00 


57.60 
82.80 

69.00 
116.00 
207.00 

92.00 
138.00 
21&50 
345.00 


75.00 
97.00 

85.00 
126.00 
205.00 

105.00 
14&00 
215.00 
825.00 
15perct. 


85.00 
110.00 


60.00 
85.00 


ISperct. 
Free. 


lOper  ct. 


One  square  centimetor  equals  .89  inch  square  {  1  square  meter  equals  l.'093.621  square  yards,  equsl- 
ing  3.280.807  square  fee«  j  1  kilogram  equals  2.204.621  pounds  avolraapois  {  1  Arano  equals  19.3  cento. 
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FRANCE. 
HAVRE. 

RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  DUFAI8. 

The  official  flfcares  of  the  importations  for  the  year  1888  are  not  yet 
published,  bat  by  the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  the  port  I  am  enabled 
to  send  you  herewith  a  full  list*  of  last  year's  importations  of  cotton 
articles,  such  as  cloths,  calicoes,  tickings,  embroidered  goods,  curtains, 
laces,  etc.,  in  kilograms  (of  2.20  pounds),  specifying  the  countries  from 
which  imported,  the  flag  under  which  they  came,  those  in  transit  for  the 
interior  under  the  head  of  general  commerce,  etc,  those  for  local  con- 
sumption  under  that  of  special  commerce,  and  duties  collected  hereon 
the  latter. 

The  total  importations  into  Havre  sum  up  aef  follows  for — 


Year. 

Yalne. 

1888 

PoiMMfa. 

11,480.000 
0,004,000 
8,O0<OOO 
0,040.000 
7.328.000 
0.04Z.OOO 
7,100.000 
0.060.000 
8.010,000 

fnnet. 

1887        

12,181.  MO 
11,3M,N0 

1880 

1885 '. 

8,072,009 

1884 

9t341|M0 

1883 

aO44,000 

1882 : 

8,045.000 

1881 

7,28&0O9 

1880 

<541,000 

*  Not  yet  made  ap. 

The  importations  for  local  consumption  are  so  insignificant,  all  for  re- 
tail stores,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  weight  of  co^ 
ton  cloth  per  yard. 

f.  f.  dufais, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havrey  France,  July  31,  1889. 

MARSEILLES. 

SSPOBT  BT  OONSVL  UABOK, 
IMPORTS. 

The  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  at  Marseilles  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant,  being  principally  confined  to  landing  the  goods  from  vessel  or 
railway  and  re-shipping  them  to  the  remote  countries  which  are  reached 
by  the  extensive  system  of  steam-ship  lines  which  has  its  focus  at  this 
port.  Taking,  as  an  example,  the  commerce  of  1888,  we  find  that  of 
5,560,289  kilos  of  cotton  textiles  imported  here  by  sea  and  rail,  only 
122,960  kilos,  or  one  forty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  amount,  was  enteretl 
for  local  consumption,  while  5,437,329  kilos  were  reshipped  abroad. 

The  same  proportion  exists  in  the  imports  of  preceding  years,  as  the 
following  table  will  show : 


•  Table  Dot  in  shape  for  pubUcat^^,,  .^  GoOgk 
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Year. 

General 
oommeroe. 

Entered  for 
consumption. 

Amount  of 
duty  paid. 

1887 - 

KUogramt. 
4,347,424 
4, 717, 647 
6.438,804 
6,045.855 
6,018,364 

Kilogram*. 
302,665 
214.882 
117, 290 
66,991 
102,899 

Kilograms. 
100,074 

1H86       ... 

171,636 

lfr<5 — 

1844 

]  03, 355 
58,658 

1JJ83 

100,220 

Southern  France  has  no  cotton  manufactures  of  any  consequence,  and 
receives  its  supplies  of  muslins,  sheetings,  calicoes,  etc.,  from  the  great 
mills  of  Boubaix,  Bouen,  Tourcoing,  and  other  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  North.  The  protection  which  these  industries  enjoy  under  the 
present  tariff  laws,  and  the  rebates  or  discriminations  which  are  secured 
to  cotton  textile  imports  coming  from  certain  nations,  which  have  spe- 
cial treaties  of  commerce  with  France,  viz,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria*,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Turkey,  and 
finally  Germany,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  are  indicated  by 
the  following  tables,  per  600  kilograms: 


DMorlirtioii. 


General 
tariff. 

Treaty 
rates. 

Franci. 
62 
lOU 

Franet. 

50 
72 

05 
125 
250 

00 
100 
180 

100 
145 
235 
300 

80 
117 
190 
242 

230 

^            300 
410 
625 

110 

148 
108 
270 
408 

16  percent. 
60 

15  per  cent. 

30 
2.50 

25 

3.75 
6.25 
10 

S 

4 
7.50 

Cotton  elotlia  not  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed : 

Weighing  11  kilograme  or  more  per  100  aqnare  meters  (20.27  per  100 
yvxds  sqnare: 

Not  exceeding  30  threads  to  5  square  mUlimeteiB 

OrerSOthrtiftds      

Weighing  from  7  to  11  kiloKnuns: 

Not  exceedJDg  35  threads 

Trom  38  threadn  to  43 

From  44  threadH  upwards 

Weighing  from  5  to  7  kilograms: 

Not  ezceedin};  27  Uireads 

From  28  thre:ids  to  35". 

From  36  threads  to  43 

From  44  threads  upwards 

Wetghing  from  3  to  5  kilograms : 

x«ot  exceeding  20  threads .* 

Not  exceeding  27  threads 

From  28  threaiU  to  35 ~ « 

From  36  threaiUi  to43 

From  44  threads  upwards 

Weighing  less  than  8  kilograms  per  100  square  meters: 

Btoadied,  an  additions  duty  of 

I^ed  in  Amdrinople  red,  an  additional  duty  of 

Dyed  in  any  other  oolor,  an  additional  duty  of 

FrSnted  (linings),  an  additional  duty  of 

Printed  in  one  or  two  colors,  an  additional  duty  of 

Printed  in  3  to  6  colors,  an  additional  duty  of 

Printed  In  7  or  more  colors,  an  addMonafdutyof 


In  the  long  list  of  duties  assessed  upon  other  fabrics,  which  range  from 
8  francs  per  100  kilograms  for  oil-tiloth  to  1,000  francs  per  100  kilograms 
for  cotton  gloves,  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  those  which  are 
imported  to  any  extent: 


Description. 

General 
tarilt 

Treaty 
rates. 

Blankets — 

Francs. 
68 
496 
700 

360 
300 
600 

Francs. 

55 

Talle     

400 

Tnlle  when  exceeding  7  meshes  to  the  sanare  centimeter 

562 

Mualin 7, 

180 

Maslin  curtains 

,  ^140, 

MnsUn  curtains  weighing  10  kilograms  or  more  per  100  square  meters 

jUS^ 

60dA- 


-12 
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It  is  seea  that  iu  all  cases  cotton  goods  imported  to  this  coantry  par 
a  specific  daty  graded  according  to  certain  limits  of  weight  per  IdO 
square  meters,  and  all  entries  in  French  ports  being  recorded  in  weigbta 
vithoatregard  to  measurement,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  weight  per  yard  of  any  of  the  textiles  passing  through  this  port  in 
transit.  In  the  table  of  quantities  entered  for  consumption  at  this  port 
during  the  year  1888  the  classification  is  based  upon  the  i*ates  of  duty 
applied  to  the  imports  from  each  country. 

Imports  during  1888,  including  quantities  skipped  in  transit  to  other  couniriss. 


DoMripUon 
of  goodrt. 

Prom— 

Alg^tis, 

Bel. 
gium. 

Ger- 
many. 

Great 
Britain. 

Italy. 

SwStser- 
land. 

Turkey 

other 
ooun- 
trlea. 

TotiL 

Cloth    and  drcm 
iroods: 
JUiMched   and 

unbleHcbei 

Dyed 

0,100 

KUos. 
2.\862 
462.630 
10.360 
3,390 

Kilos. 

41.  Q'29 
85,463 
28,808 

1.136 

6.2ri 

712 

6.  721 

4.Z03 
2.305 

Kiiot. 
04.002 
26.835 
2, 185,  713 
50.382 

2,001 
406 
740 
417 
125 

2,220 

Kilos. 

13,876 

23,347 

7.250 

'*i."2i7' 

167 

2.605 

25 

742 

Kilos. 

24,275 

^,050,087 

485,522 

461 

8,783 
1,701 
64.777 
25.300 
0,580 
6.201 

Kilos. 

2.720 

218 

18,156 

!? 

S3 
S6.285 

Kilos. 

2,2« 

3»631 

2,670 

11 

4 

1.382 

284 

4,087 

38 

40.078 

Kilu. 

2ie.86r. 
2.281  '^> 

Printed 

UpholHtery  j^oods  . . . 
MuAlina,    em  braid- 
ered,  brocaded  ... 

32.220 

2.72l.filT 
T.llB 

Velveteens .. 

Embroidered  goods. . 

600 

43 

340 

64,861 

3,710 

11,7T» 

€1.:^:: 

Knit  goods  

Mixed  goods 

All  other 

fiOH 

1,000 

820 

4i,is 
70.614 
112,338 

Total 

41,246 

162,073 

176, 360 

2,371.110 

40.220 

2,621,677 

83,206 

96,287 

^56a,» 

Cotton  fabrics  entered  for  consumption  at  Marseilles  during  the  year  1888. 


Description  of  goods. 

4 

1 

5  . 

i 
1 

1 

r 

t 

M 

1 

1 

|| 

•i 

Cloth  and  dress  goods  weighing 
11  kilograms  or  morp  per 
100  sqnare  meters: 
Uiioleached  .....••....■. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

KUos. 

Kilos, 
203 

840 

*'*  287* 

32 

0 

2,634 

662 

923 

Kilos. 

10 

851 

16 

KUos. 

io' 

7.861 

KUos. 
7 

15 
66 
U 

Kilos. 

97 

175 

90 

61 

3 

8 
6 

2 

8 

88 

£0^ 

Bleached  

3 
2 

],*•'■ 

X)yed 

7.>':4 

Printed 

1,206 

1,5*4 

From  7  to  11  kilograms: 

Unbleached 

4 

8 

*""883" 

8 
1 

X' 

Bleached 

6 

S14 

28,025 

1 

644 

6 

1 
8 
7 



Dyed 

2.T5: 

Printed 

29,e7i 

Cloth  and  dres^  goods  weighing 
per  100  square  niet4^rs: 

From  5  to  7  kilograms  t 
Bleached 

1^^ 

Dve<l   



5r] 

Pfinteifl  

2 

c 

From  3  to  5  kilograms : 

Bloached 

460 

6 
10 

..••.... 

474 

Dyed ... 

10 

Fnie  of  duty,  weight  per  yard 
not  recorded 

4,430 

44^ 

Upholnterv  goods 

2,003 

56,835 
5 
6 

1 

M 

17 

183 

2,434 

...... 

10 
4 

1 
290 

4* 

10 

1,490 

».:« 

M  ukI  i  n  s  embroidered  or  brocaded . 

i' 

652 

1,075 

414 

23 

244 

23 

1,083 

737 

Vi'lvHteens 

23 
6 

7 
527 

I.IS 

Einbroidoi-ed  goods 

43 

OiS 

Crimps 

i      2.4fi4 

Knit  goodn 

698 

1,690 

620 

2 

'  18 


26 

13« 

Mixe<i  goods 

hT^ 

All  other 

30 

371 

867 

4.«-l 

Total 

7,856 

4,181 

041 

63,062 

1,325 

40,881 

1,»M 

1    2.284 

I22,f» 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  very  small 
proportion  of  cotton  textiles  passing  through  Marseilles  which  are  en- 
tered for  consumption,  that  the  importation  of  such  goods  in  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  sense  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  and  importance  to 
form  the  basis  of  any  general  analysis  or  deductions.  No'  statistics 
exist  from  which  the  amount  or  value  of  cotton  goods  brought  here  for 
eonsamption  from  other  parts  of  France  can  be  approximately  derived. 
The  prices  and  methods  of  purchase  which  apply  to  the  trilling  imports 
for  consumption  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are  those 
which  ordinarily  rule  in  the  markets  of  those  countries. 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

Purchases  are  either  for  cash  or  thirty  days'  payment,  but  the  Swiss 
and  German  manufacturers  send  some  goods  on  consignment,  paying. 
a  commission  on  sales.  There  are  no  brokers  in  this  line  of  trade  at 
Marseilles,  and  all  transactions  are  direct  between  the  purchaser  and 
the  manufacturer  or  his  agent.  Hence  each  transaction  is  made  upon 
special  and  often  varying  terms,  and  there  are  no  general  rules  by  which 
the  trade — relatively  unimportant  in  itself— is  uniformly  governed. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

MarseUleSy  July  10, 1889. 


GERMANY. 
HAMBURG. 

BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  LANG. 
COTTON  TEXTILES. 

Kind  imported. — ^The  statistics  obtainable  by  this  consulate  do  not 
show  thediflfercnt  kinds  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  Hamburg,  but 
from  reliable  information,  obtained  from  experts  in  this  line,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  kind  manufactured  finds  its  way  into  this  port.  The 
quantity  imported  x)©r  annum  for  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887  (the 
statistics  for  1888  have  not  yet  been  completed)  was  31,230,815  pounds, 
32,862,669  pounds,  and  36,650,020  pounds,  respectively. 

Weights. — ^The  weight  per  yard  can  not  be  furnished,  as  the  goods 
are  weighed  in  bulk  and  not  by  measure.  Besides,  no  statistics  exist 
regarding  the  measurement. 

How  purchased. — This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Most  of 
the  cotton  textiles  arriving  in  Hamburg  are  in  transit  and  are  almost 
in^me^iatel^  shipped  from  here  to  foreign  ports.    The  [|^g|3b|^®l9eiC 
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these  wares  Jire,  with  few  exceptions,  forwarding  agents  who  receive 
•  the  goods  from  the  interior  and  know  nothing  about  the  mode  of  pur- 
chase. Even  the  small  percentage  of  the  goods  which  actaally  remains 
in  this  district  is  purchased  io  a  hundred  different  ways  and  mostly  in 
comparatively  small  lots. 

Place  of  manufacture. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  cotton 
textiles  are  manufactured  in  Saxony.  The  following  two  tables,  com- 
prising the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  will  show  from  where  the  goods 
are  imported,  the  respective  quantities  and  values. 

Dtitte^.—- As  the  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  most  reliable  man- 
ner of  replying  to  this  question,  I  give  below  a  translation  oC  a  part  of 
the  Kew  Imperial  German  Tariff.    (Duties  assessed  per  100  kilograms): 

Cottou  and  cotton  goods : 

Cotton,  raw,  oombedi  dyed £re« 

Markj. 

Cottou  batting 1.50 

Cotton  thread,  unmixed,  or  mixed  with  linen,  Bilk,  wool,  or  other  vegetable 
or  animal  spinning  BtufiB : 
Single  cord,  raw — 

Up  to  No.  17  English 12 

Over  No.  17  to  No.  45  English 18 

Over  No.  45  to  No.  60  English 24 

Over  No.  60  to  No.  79  English 30 

Over  No.  79  English 36 

Double  cord,  raw : 

Up  to  No.  17  English 15 

Over  No.  17  to  No.  45  English 21 

Over  No.  45  to  No.  60  English «7 

OverNo.  eOtoNo.  79English 33 

Over  No  79  English ,« 39 

Single  and  double  cord,  bleached  or  dyed : 

Up  to  No,  17  English 24 

Over  No.  17  to  No.  45  English 30 

Over  No.  45  to  No.  60  English 36 

Over  No.  60  to  No.  79  English 432 

Over  No.  79  English 4d 

Triple  cord  or  more,  twisted  once  or  more,  raw,  bleached,  dyed 4^ 

Double  cord,  repeatedly  twisted,  raw,  bleached,  dyed,  also  cut  cotton 

thread,  man  nfactured  for  retail  sale  of  every  description 70 

Wickft,  unwoven - - 24 

Cottou  textiles  without  and  in  connection  with  metal  threads,   without 
admixtun^of  itilk.  wool  or  other  animal  hair: 
Kaw,  ^manufActure^l  from  raw  yam}  solid  textiles  with  exception  of  cot 

velvets*  tulle,  rax^r  without  desijjus 80 

HleaobiHl  solid  textiles,  aim  finished,  with  exception  of  uncut  velvets  ..  100 
AU  M^'id  toxtittM  not  included  in  Nos.  1,2  and  6,  raw  (mauufactnred 
iSmu  niw  yanO,  liHv^  textiles  with  exception  of  curtainings,  as  far  a« 
not  classed  inuler  No.  1 :  hosiery,  upholsters* and  button-makers' wares, 

alM>  textiles  in  conuootion  with  metal  thrt^ads - 120 

Curt.iJiiinirs,  ble^u^he*!  and  fiuishtnl - 2:V) 

All  Kki^«  textiles,  as  jaoouet.  muslin,  tnlle,  marly,  gaoze,  as  fiir  as  not 

^l:ii*sfi«Hl  under  Nivi.  l.^s  and  4 — 200 

w  ami  all  emb^^^iae^^es ,gifl^^^P^V^^^<^|.^...  tfiO 
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Cotton  and  cotton  goods— Con  tinned. 

Cotton  fishing  nets,  new -. 3 

Packing  and  scrubbing  oloth 10 

Emery  cloth 6 

Wm.  W,  Lang, 

COMUl 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg^  July  8, 1889. 


QuanUiies  and  vhenoe  imported  into  Hamburg  during  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 


WhflDoe  importod. 


1887. 


i 


I 


li4 


1886. 


I 


s 


188& 


I 

•a 
9 


i 


Uoit«d  States 

Chffi 

Japan 

A  frica  on  the  Atlantlo 

6r«at  BriUin 

Belfriam 

France 

Kelherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Bramcm  aadWeaor 

Xnrway 

Kiltio  ports 

Via  Alcona 

Berlm-Hamlmrg  raUroad... 
Venio- Ham  burs  railroad... 

By  wagon 

Bypoal 

Aiuyna.Ki«l  railroad 

Upper  Elbe 

LfibeckHambnrj;  railroad . 
Yariona  directionB 


Poundt. 

996.460 

8,880 

440 


$258,846 
028 
114 


$58 

82 


11,783.920 

768.080 

76.120 

27,880 

16,280 

6,720 

8,740 

4^620 

880 


4,528.068 

113,281 

34,184 

10,629 

5,907 

2,453 

1,562 

1,468 

886 


PoufMb. 

872,140 

12 

4,409 

2,425 

11.840,942 

714, 731 

43,430 

29,762 

663 

9,480 

6,834 

441 

1,764 


$103,977 

31 

1.245 

747 

4,320.185 

89,925 

23.186 

8.860 

219 

4,870 

8,483 

248 

1,097 


Pottndf. 
912,043 


$204,209 
614 


12,406,838 

654.766 

52.249 

26,014 


5,224,214 

88,089 

27,129 

9.082 


128.480 

12,283,480 

8.218.920 

1,232.220 

299,420 

477,400 

348.200 

38,060 

1,320 


47, 110 

6^202,463 

8,508.060 

612,060 

267,410 

171.431 

U7.803 

14.275 

697 


81 

93 

96 

109 

196 

79 

75 

83 

116 


101,632 

9.949,800 

7,514,159 

982,380 

804, 235 

626, 988 

806.880 

30, 462 

1,100 


41. 117 

4,680,944 

3, 213, 226 

484.097 

292,007 

226,976 

98,076 

16,001 


3,968 

2,646 

5,372 

2,646 

88.184 

111,  332 

8,304,287 

6,  74i.  431 

818,568 

360,231 

611,688 

178, 352 

43,635 

1,764 


2.033 

1,257 

1,801 

1,169 

28,298 

46.631 

4, 177. 045 

3,390,381 

469. 215 

351, 574 

200,774 

40,948 

22,115 

1.411 


Total.. 


86^650.020 


14,984,845 


90 


32,862,669 


13,702.967  131,230,815 


14.294,688 


STETTIN. 

BBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  FAT. 

In  reply  to  your  circalar  dated  May  27, 1889, 1  have  the  honor  to 
offer  the  following  relative  to  the  instructious  therein  named. 

The  imports  of  cotton  textiles  at  Stettin,  daring  the  year  1888, 
amounted  to — 

Tons. 

Coarse  cottons  of  thick  textiles 4.0 

Bleached  cottons 1.1 

Colored  cottons 6.2 

Cotton  yams 679.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  imports  were  cotton  yarns,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  used  by  the  peasants  for  spin 
ning  purposes.  ,^t^n]o 
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WBiaHT  PER  YARD. 

I  find  it  qaite  difficult  to  correctly  aud  satisfactorily  answer  this  in- 
terrogatory,  for  the  reason  pieces  of  cotton  goods  of  the  same  quality 
but  of  different  factories  seldom  have  the  same  weight. 

I  have  secured  five  samples  of  the  principal  kinds  imported,  which  I 
beg  to  herewith  inclose.    The  weight  of  these  pieces  per  yard  is^  viz  : 

Gnms. 

Sample  1 99 

Sample  2 64 

Sample  3 m 

Sample  4 ^ 

Sample  5 GO 

HOW  PURCHASED. 

The  usual  time  given  to  jobbers  is,  30  days  with  a  discount  of  2  per 
cent.,  or  90  days  net 

PLACE  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

All  cotton  textiles  imported  at  this  port  during  the  year  1888  came 
from  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  namely : 

England :  Ton& 

Cotton  goods 2.1 

Cotton  yams 675.7 

Belgium:  Cotton  goods 2.4 

Holland: 

Cotton  goods 3.3 

Cotton  yarns 3.3 

(One  ton  =  2,200  pounds.) 

DUTIES  CHARGED. 

The  duties  on  cotton  textiles  per  100  kilograms  are  as  follows: 

Coarse  cottons |19.04 

Bleached  cottons 23.80 

Colored  cottons 28.56 

Cotton  Telvets 28.56 

Coarse  yams,  single  thread : 

Nos.l0tol7 2.856 

Nos.l7to45 4.284 

No8.45to60 5.712 

No8.60to79 , 7.14 

Nos. 79  and  above S.568 

Three  marks  additional  duty  is  levied  on  double  thread  yarns. 

Bleached  and  colored  yarns : 

Nos.l0tol7 •. 15.712 

Nos.  17  to  45 7.14 

Nos.  45  to  60 8.56S 

Nos.  60  to  97 9.99G 

Nos.  97  and  above 1L42 


One  kilogram =2.205  pounds. 
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PRICES. 

The  present  cost  prices  of  the  iuclosed  samples,  that  is,  what  the  job* 
ber  pays  the  manafactarer,  are  as  follows : 

Per  mete& 

Sample  1 $0,088 

Sample  2 0785 

Samples : 119 

Sample4 0856 

Samples •  .138 

One  meter  =  1.09363  yards. 

The  larger  portion  of  cotton  textiles  used  in  Oermany  are  manafaot* 
ured  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Andrbw  F,  Fay, 

Consul. 

United  States  OoNSUiiATE, 

StetHny  July  10, 1889. 


HOLLAND. 

BSFOBT  £T  C0N8VL  ECKSTEIN,  OF  AX8TBRDAM, 

The  castom-honse  records  and  retnms  and  the  statistics  published 
by  the  department  of  finance  do  not  state  the  qnantity  of  cotton 
textiles  imported,  but  thej^  do  show  their  value. 

The  reason  for  this,  as  explained  to  me,  is  that  the  duty  upon  manu- 
factures of  cotton  is  payable  and  assessed  upon  their  value. 


VALUE  OP  IMPORTS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  (in  florins)  of  manufact- 
ures of  cotton  into  Holland  during  the  years  1886, 1887,  and  1888,  and 
the  countries  whence  imported,  viz : 


Artiolea  and  whence  imported. 

188& 

1887. 

1888. 

Hanafactiire*  of  ootton,  nnbleiiched  or  bleached : 
▲fricA: 

RMt  OOOflt 

Florint, 
9 

FJorim, 

Fiorina, 

Weet  ooa»t  

20 

Beli^nm 

381, 797 

410,486 

446,184 

IVmnnrk ... 

^nUMW  ......        r  r r  -  -  T   .,..  r  ........ 

10 

1,782,804 

"*2;25i;9i5' 

350 

Great  Britain 

2,297,436 

Dnich  Oiiiana 

Hambnrff 

25 

207 

285.554 

250 

111 

230,137 

70 

556 

Jacra 

173 

PruAsia 

232,305 

United  States 

Sweden 

4,000 

Total 

2,434.496 
749,078 

2.803,057 
796,261 

2, 977, 024 
750,671 

Tmpmiml  at  Amfftf^nlam , , 
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1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Mannfactores  of  cotton,  colored  or  piintod : 

Africa,  west  ooMt 

FloHfU. 

Flarint. 
8 
483,616 

Fhrimt. 

SB 

Beldam 

511,407 

566,437 

^TVfnmark 

lI-« 

France. ...................  ... 

264 

2,882,608 

70 

445 

no 

26 

Ofwtp  PriMln  .r 

2,887,326 

18 

60 

1.015 

2,163,173 

2. 775. 483 

T*n tch  Guiana 

w^mbuTg 

45 

Java 

57^ 

PrtiMia 

2,2iaOT4 

United  States 

Sweden 

2ie 

Total 

5,481,7t>7 
1,440,088 

5.535,234 
1.431.640 

1,331,054 

Inioorted  at  Anmterdam 

ICanofactnres  of  cotton,  laoea,  etc : 

ficlgiam 

110. 647 
174,832 

67,058 
163,296 

66LS01 

Great  Britain 

151, 64« 
681 

Hamhnre ,. .... 

Prnwi^r,..,. ,....    ,.,,    ,..    ,.      . 

36,807 

38,935 

«.« 

Total 

831,386 
69, 147 

270,188 
71,382 

240^513 

TmnArftAd  at  AmiiteTdain 

70.26 

From  the  above  statement  an  inference  may  or  mnst  be  drawn  as  to 
what  has  been  the  quantity  of  the  imports  during  the  years  which  it 
covers. 

It  appears  as  if  the  local  manufacturers  of  cotton  textiles  were  con- 
stantly  making  increased  efforts  to  supply  as  £ftr  as  possible  the  domes- 
tic demand  and  consumption,  and  with  tolerably  fair  success. 

It  would  therefore  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  markets  of  this  country 
are  not  likely  to  require  increased  supplies  of  cotton  goods  from  abroad 
whilst  present  conditions  continue  to  prevail. 

The  sum  total  of  the  imports  for  an  entire  ^ear  as  stated  above  may 
seem  rather  small,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  really  represents  the  full  value 
of  all  cotton  goods  imported. 


WEIGHT  PER  YABD. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  information  upon  this  point  were  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  official  quarters  nothing  whatever  is  known  or  on  record  touching 
the  matter,  and  the  principal  dealers  and  importers  of  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  assure  me  that  they  can  not  and  that  no  one  here  can  give 
an  intelligent  or  reliable  answer  upon  this  point. 

They  say  that  the  sorts  or  classes  of  goods  imported  differ  so  very 
much,  each  from  the  other,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  indicate  or  de- 
scribe their  correct  weight  per  yard  or  meter. 

HOW  PTJBOHASED. 

When  not  otherwise  specially  agreed  upon,  cotton  goods  are  gener- 
ally purchased  by  the  importers  for  cash,  which  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  oue  month's  time,  with  1 J  per  cent,  discount.  It  is,  however,  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  who  is  regarded  to  be  of  good  reputation  and 
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standing,  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  ther  longer  credit,  which  is 
ft^aently  extended  and  consists  of  four  months. 

Cotton  textiles  are  generally  boaght  of  commission  houses  or  mer- 
chants who  send  their  travelers  with  sample  collections. 

Large  buyers  often  go  into  the  market  or  send  on  their  orders. 

PLACE  OP  MANUPACTURB. 

The  particular  places  where  the  goods  are  manofactored  in  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  coantries  and  imported  into  Holland  have  not  been  pointed 
oat  to  me,  although  I  endeavored  to  procure  the  information  as  to 
whence  the  same  are  produced.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  only  that 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  England  are  turned  out  at  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  Some  of  the  better  qualities  of  printed  goods  imported 
from  Germany  are  made  at  different  places  in  Alsace  and  in  Baden. 

At  certain  places  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland  are  manufactured 
some  of  the  articles  which  enter  this  country  for  consumption. 

As  to  whence  cotton  goods  are  imported  into  Holland  I  would  refer 
to  the  previous  tabular  statement  in  answer  to  the  first  point. 

DUTIES   CHARaED. 

All  manufactures  of  cotton  as  well  as  those  of  part  wool  and  cotton 
are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Exempt  from  duty  are  raw  and  unbleached  cottons  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  domestic  print-works,  and  also  sail-cloth  for  ship's  use. 
Cotton  yarns  are  admitted  free  of  duty;  woolen  yarn&  more  than 
double  twisted  (tweedraads)  pay  3  per  cent,  on  their  value. 

D.  Eckstein, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  , 

Amsterdam,  September  6, 1889. 


ITALY. 

BBPOET  BY  aOKSUL-QENERJLL  BOUBN. 

In  response  to  your  circular  of  May  27,  1889,  requesting  reports 
upon  cotton  textiles  imported  into  this  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
port as  follows,  and  to  submit  the  accompanying  tables  taken  from  offi- 
cial and  other  sources.  Statistics  pertaining  to  importations  into  the 
entire  consular  district  are  not  accessible,  as  distinct  from  importations 
into  the  entire  kingdom.  I  have  therefore  collected  the  importations 
into  the  Provinces  of  Bome-Cagliari  and  Sassari,  which  constitute,  how- 
ever, only  a  part  of  this  consular  district,  to  which  I  have  added  the 
statistics  for  the  kingdom. 

Italy  has  no  complete  official  statements  of  cotton  industries,  but  ac- 
cording to  an  unofficial  report  there  are  about  647  cotton  factories  witb 
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about  800,006  spindles,  using  about  30,000  tons  of  raw  cotton  per  year. 
In  these  factories  there  are  about  13,517  power  and  14,300  hand  looms, 
besides  about  42,000  hand-looms  in  rural  residences  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  making  a  total  of  about  70,000  looms.  The  cotton  in- 
dustry is  said  to  employ  70,000  persons. 

The  yarn  or  thread  manufactured  in  Italy  is  generally  of  the  highest 
numbers.  About  8,000,000  pounds  were  imported  in  1889,  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  production  of 
woven  goods  is  valued  at  about  $32,800,000  per  year,  being  insnfiQcient 
for  home  consumption.  The  imports  of  the  usual  cotton  tissues  for 
1889  were  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

Linen  goods  are  used  in  Italy  very  mQch  more  extensively  than  in 
the  United  States,  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  limited  con- 
sumption of  cotton  textiles. 

Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States  into  Italy  with  greater  or  less  success.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  our  fabrics  have  given  great  satisfaction.  The  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  last  person  who  undertook  in  this  city  the  importation  from 
the  United  States  was  broken  up  by  his  death,  and  no  one  seems  to 
have  taken  it  up.  Were  serious  attempts  to  be  made  to  introduce  our 
cotton  textiles  into  this  country  no  doubt  larger  sales  could  be  effected. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  channels  of  trade  have  been  for  a 
long  time  established,  and  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  establish 
new  ones.  The  English,  German,  and  Swiss  manufacturers  would  oo 
doubt  be  unwilling  to  surrender  any  portion  of  their  trade  without  an 
effort  to  retain  it.  But  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  trade  wonld 
seem  to  offer  an  unusually  favorable  opportunity  for  our  manufacturers 
to  make  the  attempt. 

Cotton  goods  are  generally  sold  by  agents  or  travelers  sent  out  by 
the  manufacturers.  For  our  manufacturers  to  successfully  introdace 
their  goods  they  must  employ  the  proper  means,  and  have  trustworthy 
agents  on  the  spot,  or  skillful  travelers  who  understand  the  customs  of  the 
trade  and  the  Italian  language.  They  must  also  ascertain  the  wants  of 
the  people  as  to  styles,  widths,  weights,  and  packages.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  calicoes  are  used  here,  but  the  designs  that  would  suit  the 
American  trade  would  not  be  acceptable  in  every  part  of  Italy. 

I  will  append  to  this  tables  showing : 

(1)  The  importe  of  cotton,  threads,  warps,  and  tlssaes,  into  the  Proyince  of 

Rome  for  1686  and  1887. 

(2)  The  same  for  the  Province  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  for  1888. 

(3)  The  same  for  the  Proyince  of  Sassari,  Sardinia,  for  1888. 

(4)  Cotton  tisanes  imported  into  Italy  in  1887,  with  dntiee  and  oonntriefl  of  ori- 

gin, in  detail. 

(5)  The  same  for  1888,  with  dnties  and  conntrias  of  origin,  in  detail. 

(6)  Threads  and  warps  imported  in  1887,  with  duties  and  countries  of  origia. 

in  detail. 

(7)  The  same  for  1888^  with  duties  and  countries  of  origin,  in  detail. 
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(8)  Tb0  imports  of  cotton,  cotton-batting,  threads,  yams,  warps,  tissues,  etc, 

for  1888  and  1889,  in  pounds,  with  a  sammary. 

(9)  The  imports  of  cotton,  threads,  yarns,  warps,  and  tissues,  plain,  wrought, 

or  damasked,  brocaded  and  embroidered.  Tulles,  muslins,  and  veilings, 
also  laces,  by  country  of  origin. 
(11)  Imports  and  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  1880-1888. 

I  also  send  by  another  mail  a  package  of  samples  of  cotton  cloths, 
such  as  I  have  been  able  to  procare.  I  foand  the  wholesale  dealers 
very  unwilling  to  give  prices,  samples,  or  any  other  details  of  their  busi- 
ness. I  will  inclose  a  statement  showing  snch  details  as  to  cost,  etc., 
of  threads  and  cloths  imported,  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure— state- 
ment No  10. 

Augustus  O.  Boubn, 
Consul- Chner at 
TJ.  S.  OoirsuiiATB  Oenbbal, 

Bomey  Mareh  31, 1890. 


(1)  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  into  the  Proffinoe  of  Rome  in  1886  and  1887. 
[1  kilogTMu  =  8. 20B  ponnds.] 


Deaoription, 


Qaaatlty. 


1888. 


1887. 


Cotton: 

In  iMklea  or  in  mass 

In  wadding 

Tbreads,  untwisted  and  onbleaohed,  measuring  from  10,000  to  20,000  meters 


for  every  half  iKilofpnam  

Threads,  nntwistea  and  bleached,  measuring  more  than  30,000  and  up  to 

40,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Threads,  untwisted,  dyed: 

lieasnring  more  tlian  60,000  and  up  to  80,000  meters  for  every  half 

kilogram 

Measuring  more  than  60,000  meters  for  eveiy  half  kilogram 

Threads,  twisted,  unbleaehed: 

Measuring  from  10,000  to  20,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Measuring  more  than  20,000  and  up  to  30,000  meters  for  every  balf  kilo- 
gram  

Measuring  more  than  30,000  and  up  to  40.000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 

_gnHn 

Measuring  more  than  40,000  and  up  to  50,000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 

Threal?kwiBtedCblei^       

Measuring  not  more  than  10,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Meaauring  from  10,000  to  20,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Measuring  mote  than  20,000  and  up  to  30,000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 
gram   

M!easuring  more  than  30,000  and  up  to  40,000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 
gram   

Measuring  more  than  40,000  and  up  to  50,000metersforevery  half  kilo- 
gram  

Measuring  more  than  60,000  and  up  to  00,000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 

MjMsuiittg  more  than  'ooiboo  meton  for  every  half  kUognm 

Thread,  twisted,  dyed : 

Not  measuring  more  than  10,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 


KUogramt. 

62 

3,122 

107 


Measuring  from  10,000  up  to  20,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Measuring  fr?om  20,000  to  30,000  meters  for  every  balf  kilogram 

Measuring  from  30,000  to  40,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram 

Measuring  more  than  40,000  and  up  to  60,000  meters  for  every  half  kilo- 
gram.........  -- - 

Meaauring  more  than  50,000  and  up  to  60,000  meters  for  evexy  half  kilo- 


gram  

Measuring  more  than  60,000  meters  for  every  half  kilogram  . 


1,133 
2,247 

2.132 

1,860 

1,089 

230 
U7 


1.008 
2.050 
2,006 

3,667 

120 
18 


KHograma. 


,105 


18 

4 

36 

142 
241 

2.171 

1,604 

1,828 

380 
04 

35 

876 

2,837 

1.682 

3,539 

296 
148 
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Quantity. 


1880. 


KUogroimg. 


8,3SS 


457 

ao 


728 
48 
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KOogromi. 

3,50 


2,535 
•5,441 


2,483 
12,977 


4,048 


5^828 
87,757 


58,188 
48,839 


798 
98 


7,218 
2,907 


38»868 
87,027 


287 
915 


S94 

125 
1,825 
8,918 
1,170 
4,858 
5.953 
19^753 
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(6)  Threads  and  warps  imported,  1887. 
[In  quintals  of  220.46  ponnds.] 


Deseriptlon. 


Threads,  nntwisted  and  nnblesehed 
(for  erery  half  kilogram) : 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

lA.OOO  to  20,000  meters 

20,000  to  20,000  meters 

30.000  to  40,000  meters 

40,000  to  50,000  meters 

bO.OOO  to  00,000  meters 

Orer  60,000  meters 

Threads,  nntwisted  and  bleaohed  (for 
«iTery  half  kilogram) : 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

10,000  to  20.000  meters 

20.000  to  30,000  meters 

30,000  to  40| 000  meters 

Threads,  untwisted  and  dyed  (forevory 
half  kilogram): 

Not  moie  than  10,000  meters 

10.000  to  20,000  meters 

20.000  to  30,000  meters 

30,000  to  40,000  meters 

40,000  to  80.000  meters 

Orer  60,000  meters 

Threads  twisted  and  unbleached  (for 
eTery  half  kilogram) : 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

10,000  to  20.000  meters 

20,000  to  30,000  meters 

30,000  to  40,000  meters 

40,000  to  50,000  meters 

50,000  to  00,000  meters 

Over  60,000  meters 

Threads  twisted   and   bleaohed  (for 
every  half  kilogram) : 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

10,000  to  20,000  meters 

20,000  to  30,000  meters 

30,000  to  40,000  meters 

40,000  to  60,000  meters 

SO.OOO  to  60,000  meters 

Over  00,000  meters 

Thmds  twisted  and  dyed  (for  every 
halfkUogram): 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

10,000  to  20,000  meters 

20,000  to  30,000  meters 

80,000  to  40,000  meters 

40,000  to  50,000  meters 

90,000  to  60,000  meters 

Over  60,000  meters 

Warps  untwisted  and  unbleached  (for 
evftry  half  kilogram): 

Not  more  than  10,000  meters 

10,000  to  20,000  meters 

20.000  to  30,000  meters 

Warps  untwisted  and  bleaohed,  10,000 
to  20,000  meters  (for  every  half  kilo- 

firam) 

Warps  untwisted  and  dyed,  20,000  to 
30.000  meters  (for  every  half  kilo- 


Wsrpfl  twisted  and  unbleachoil  (for 
every  half  kilogram) : 

10,000  to  20,000  meters 

20,000  to  30.000  meters 

30.000  to  40.000  meters 

60,000  meters 


Total. 


$3.47 
4.25 
5.02 
6.18 
7.63 
0.26 

U.58 


417 
5.10 
6.02 
7.41 


&30 
9.07 
9.84 
11.00 
12.85 
16u40 


4.52 
6.52 
6.52 
8.03 
9.79 
12.04 
15.05 


5.42 
6.62 
7.83 
0.63 
11.74 
14.46 
1&06 


10.79 
11.79 
12.80 
14  80 
16.06 
1&32 
21.33 


4.00 
4.88 
6.77 


5.86 


11.33 


6.36 
7.60 
9.24 
17.31 


09 
0 


503 

48:i 

5 


33 


5 
50 
1.89 
62 
21 
5 
7 


5 
199 


27 


10 


42 


41 


308 
40 
853 
490 
61 
92 
31 


149 

26 

81 

5 


102 
32 
21 
11 


278 

45 

1,074 

269 

9 


37 

47 

2.08 

396 

248 

1»9 


103 
10 


379 

1,330 

850 

839 

35 

56 

14 


1,049 

850 

54 


454 
102 
17 


163 
292 
136 
113 
49 
32 


47 
351 
6d8 
ISO 
72 
25 
34 


120 
5 


90 

4,447 

3,460 

5,907 

83 

166 

310 


660 

4,843 

1,576 

1,778 

170 

54 

75 


28 
629 
633 
247 
107 
31 
95 


714 
287 
436 


21 


850 

038 

59 

32 


•I 


10 


63 
172 
891 
200 
71 
42 
13 


55 


Total. 


1,038 

1,605 

4,068 

1.298 

176 

216 

58 


1,213 

475. 

146 

5 


1,085 
854 

84 
24 
6 
6 


132 

4,667 

3,T33 

0,376 

381 

358 

786 


752 

5,216 

2, 211 

2.054 

372 

135 

170 


99 
1,208 
1,077 
552 
282 
85 
193 


714 
287 
441 


21 
4 


850 

1,041 

69 

32 

47,548 
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(7)  ImportB  of  threads  and  warps  for  ike  year  IQsS, 
[In  quiutalB  of  220.46  pounds.] 


DeaorlpUon. 


ThTMidB: 

TTntwlBted: 

Unbloaohed 

Bleaohed 

Dyed 

Twistod: 

UnbloMhed 

BlMohed 

Dyed 

Warpe: 

Untwisted 

Twisted 

Sewing  tread  on  spools  and  bobbins 
Llama  thread: 

Untwisted,  dyed: 

Not  over  10,000  meters  for 

ereiy  half  kilogram 

10,000  to  20,000  meters  for 
every  half  kilogram  .  — 
Twisted,  dyed : 

Not  over  10,000  meters  for 

every  half  klbgram , 

Cordage 

Fishing-nets 


Total. 


1^ 

0  o 


49 


a 


15 


1M 


14 


s 


1,274 

82 

1,081 

243 
214 
501 

13 

4 

005 


182 
178 


2,481 
730 
187 

10,798 

6,193 

465 

760 

814 

1,827 


17 


16 


WW 

"I 


41 
133 

290 
163 
123 


I 


91813 


11,432 
^679 
1.213 

7«l 

414 

2;S2 


321 
186 


3 

9 
4 

84,438 


(8)  Cotton  threads,  warps,  and  Ossues  imported  into  Ttaly  in  the  years  1888  and  l«89. 


Description. 


1888. 


Cotton: 

Baw 

Batting 

Thread: 

Untwisted— 

Unbleached 

Bleaohed 

Dyed 

Twisted— 

Unbleached 

Bleaohed 

Dyed 

Warps: 

Untwisted 

Twisted 

Sewing  thread,  spooled 

Llama  thread: 

Untwisted 

Twisted 

Cord 

Fishing>twlne 

Tissnes: 

UnUeaohed 

Bleaohed 

Colored  or  dyed 

Printed 

Wronftht  or  damasked— 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Colored  or  dyed 

Printed 

Brocaded- 
Smooth 

Wrought  or  damasked . 
Embroidered — 

Chain  etiioh 

double  stitoh 

TnUes: 

Unbleached 

BtoMhedordyed 


.pounds.. 
..\:do.... 
....do.... 


..do.... 
.do.... 
..do 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

.do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 
.do.... 
..do.... 


..do. 
do. 


.do. 
.«lo. 


89,818 


2,478,631 
252.426 
600,092 

2,442,017 

1,089,072 

147,267 

133,496 

12,848 

840.834 

96,782 
6^898 

i'805 

M56k898 
4,866,549 
3,188,910 
5,474,021 

76,327 
263,008 
358,027 

40,844 

12.566 
6.173 

1.333 
64,585 

13,228 
7^.758 


74.978 
67 


2,163.1M 
1JBB,8B& 
823.856 

2.820,299 

1,251,998 

267,418 

168,211 
91.270 
514.113 

111,773 

661 

1,981 


3,821.717 
3,757,298 
3,348,136 
3,846,365 

68.343 

161,377 
283.953 
46,517 

14,772 
3.969 

6,173 
56,'<76 
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(8)  Cotton  ihreadSf  warps,  and  tissues  imported  into  Italy,  eto, — Continued. 


beacriptlon. 

1889. 

1888. 

MiultiM  and  veilings: 

BlOAClMd 

pounds.. 

do ... 

1,984 

13,007 

13,007 

441 

23,369 

4,850 

882 
1,984 

12,787 

291,889 

84.436 

1.102 

3,267 

3,307 

133,598 

72,090 

58,992 

185,848 
277. 118 

72.090 
1,769,6:12 

20,503 
3.346 
3,805 

111.194 
47,399 
386,401 

3.968 
8,698 

ColoMd  or  dyed 

Printed 

do... 

do.... 

12.566 
442 

Worked 

do.... 

83,776 

Brocaded 

do.... 

12,566 

Bmbroidered— 

Chain  stltnh 

........do.... 

2,866 

Doable  stitch 

Tissues: 

Tarred,  oiled,  eto 

Oileloths 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

11,243 

17,857 
253, 749 

Polished  with  emery 

Biitt4xns 

do.... 

do 

61,454 
1,  323 

Hosiery: 

Plain ,. 

do.... 

16,314 

Wiooght 1 

do 

16,975 

TrimninK*    ..r, 

do.... 

147, 488 

Laces  

do.... 

do    ... 

73,413 
96,083 

VelTota: 

Common  and  plnsh,  dyed 

Fine,dved  ..:....;..:. 

Tissoes,  mixed: 

With  silk 

do.... 

do-... 

do,... 

191,359 
262,750 

41,887 

With  wool 

do 

618. 170 

With  sflk  and  wool..: 

With  other  metallio  threads 

Sewed  artidee: 

fiacs,  bed,  and  table  linen,  eto 

Colhua,  wristbands,  and  mens*  shirts 

AHAtltAP .        

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

dn       -. 

20,723 
4,304 
3,413 

66,477 

53, 792 

415, 788 



STTlCHAltT. 


• 

Cotton,  raw  and  batting tons. 

Yam,  threads  and  cord pounds. 

Buttons do... 

iiosiery do... 

TrimndngB do  .. 

Tissnea do... 

Tisnes,  tarred,  oiled,  polished,  eto do  .. 

Oalioona  and  ribbons do  .. 

Laces do... 

Velvets do... 

Tissnea  mixed  with  other  materials do... 

Sewed  articles do... 


89.903 

8,101,461 

1,102 

6,704 

133,598 

19,096,245 

389, 112 

72,090 

58,092 

462.966 

1,869,376 

545.054 


15. 


75,035 

614.496 

1,323 

33.289 
147,488 
427, 793 
326, 050 

73,413 
100,492 
291.809 
688,497 
535,057 
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(9;  CottoHf  threads,  warpSj  and  tiaauee  imparted  into  Italy  i»  18e^  and  1889  hy  Camn- 

triee  of  origin. 


Conntriea,  etc 

1880. 

1888. 

CoUon: 

arAAt  Rrit*.iiir....T..,w. 

Tons. 
4,874.2 
44.8SS.8 
10,868.0 
10.455w0 
4.864.6 
5,828.8 

3,015.1 

3S,87S.6 

Egypt 

8.0OBl4 

South  Amerioa 

22.845.8 

(lAntrfti  Mid  V4^h  Am^rlCA- 

2^aOL2 

Ot)ier  ootintriea 

2,974.3 

Tot»l 

80.842.9 

74,978.4 

Thrtsads  and  warps,  excluding  Uama  thread,  cord,  and  fbhing  twine : 
Germany 

Pound: 

1,000,265 

4.800.244 

1,062,076 

133,500 

PomuU. 

051,726 

Great  Britain 

4,895.314 

Switserland 

1.485,018 

Other  countries 

167.  ]« 

Total 

7,006^084 

7, 409, 166 

TitMues,  plain,  wrought,  or  damaakiMl,  brocaded,  and  emhroidered,  tulles, 
mnnlins,  and  reilings: 
Gernianv 

2,420.871 

12,767,500 

2,066,730 

041,144 

2,2I1,41C 

Great  Britain 

9.290.888 

Switxeriand  

2, 362;  440 

Other  countries ', 

1,534, 910 

Total 

10,096,245 

15, 427, 793 

Laces: 

Aiistria-Fnnffary- ,.,.. ................... 

919 

3,710 

42,278 

9,824 

1.136 

229 

5;538 

France 

11.080 

GTf*t     W'*t«*I»..,r...... ..        .                                               

44,906 
17,220 

lOLoao 

Germany ..................** 

Switiertond 

Other  countries 

1.151 

Total 

68.091 

96^083 

(10)  Note  on  Thread: 

The  thread  imported  is  largely  that  made  by  J.  &,  P.  Coats,  Englaad,  and  by 
Zwirmerei  in  OoGCgingen,  Germany.  The  spools  contain  80,  200,  and  500  yards,  and 
cost  for  dO-yard  spoolH  94^  coDts  per  gross;  SOO-yard  spools,  $1.97  per  gross;  500- 
yard  spools,  |5.50  per  gross  for  the  German  maonfacture. 

The  English  threads  are  in  500-yard  spools,  and  cost  33  shillings,  abont  fd.Ol  per 
gross.    The  five  samples  of  bleached  cloth  cost  as  follows ; 


Mark. 

Length  of 
piece. 

Prioeper 
meter. 

LLL 

Fonb. 
45 

«4i 

d. 
7 

M.M.M 

M« .    ,.  .. 

5 

H, 

4 

M7 - 

H 

Pieces  arerage  about  42|  yards. 
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Sample. 


Where  nuinnfitotared. 


Length.        Width. 


Cost. 


Ko.  1... 
Ko.  2... 
Ko.  »♦.. 
Kb.  4... 
Ko.  5... 
Xo.  6... 
Ko.  7... 
No.  8... 
Ko.  0... 
.Ko.10..- 
Ko-11... 
Ko.  12... 
Ko.l3... 
Ko.14... 
No.  15... 
Ko.16  .. 
No.  17... 
No.  18... 
No.  19... 
No.  20... 
No.  21... 
Na22... 
Ka83... 


Vienna.. , 

Ctormeny 

...deTT:. 

Hanohester,  England.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

....do 

...do 

^!^d5.::;:::::::::::::: 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


MeUn. 


(kntlmettri. 


55 
55 
56 
66 

55 

56 

65 

25^30 

45-60 

40-60 

40-60 

44-46 

60 


45-50 
46-50 
40-45 
40-45 
50-55 
36 


1.30 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.60 

.65-.  70 

.56 

.70 

.70 

1.10 

.7a-.80 
.70 


10|  cente  per  meter. 
6}  oente  per  meter. 
8A  oenta  per  meter. 
3  [  penoe  per  yard. 
2  ;  pence  per  yard. 
2  \  pence  per  yard. 
8  !  pence  per  yard. 
4t  pence  per  yi^rd. 
8  pence  per  yard. 
2i  pence  per  yard. 
20^ceota  per  meter. 
10^  cpnte  per  meter. 
10/^  cents  per  meter. 
10^  cents  per  meter. 
"  cents  per  meter. 

cents  per  meter. 

cents  per  meter. 

cents  per  meter. 

cents  per  meter. 
144  cents  per  meter. 
0|  cents  per  meter. 
9|  cents  per  meter. 
8J^  cents  per  meter. 


*  This  Taries  in  width  from  77  to  79  centimeters  and  in  price  from  7.7  to  8.7  cents  per  meter. 
(11)  Italian  imporU  and  exporU  of  cotton  and  ootton  manufaotures  from  1880  to  1888. 


Cotton,  in  bales  or  in  mass, 
and  wadding. 

Cotton 

yam  and  thread.* 

Cotton  tis8aes.t 

Years. 

Excess  of 

Exceesof 

Excess  of 

ImporU. 

Exports. 

imports 

OTcr 
exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

imports 

over 
exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

imports 

over 
exports. 

2Vm«. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom, 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

18« 

47,965 

18,086 

29,179 

5,774 

152 

5,622 

9,747 

632 

9,115 

1881 

48,494 

16,606 

31,798 

11.923 

67 

11.866 

14,090 

611 

13,479 

1882 

62,888 

14,620 

48,288 

9.072 

57 

9,016 

12,761 

590 

12, 162 

18« 

67,318 

22.264 

45,054 

9,046 

103 

8.943 

14,265 

609 

13,656 

1884 

86,138 

20.323 

45. 815 

8,994 

174 

8,820 

14,276 

670 

18,606 

1886 

78,673 

19.161 

50.412 

7,682 

99 

7,583 

14, 167 

684 

13, 573 

1886 

68.011 

17.386 

50,625 

6,259 

171 

6.088 

13,698 

683 

13,015 

18CT 

76,226 

13,136 

63,001 

4,754 

340 

4,414 

16,089 

936 

16,053 

1888 

75,035 

13,292 

61,743 

3,454 

402 

3.052 

8,078 

980 

7,098 

*  Cotton  yam  and  thread  also  inclades  warps,  both  plain  and  twisted. 

f  Cotton  tisanes,  also  inclades  battons,  galloons,  laces,  velvets,  and  made-up  articles. 


CATANIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LAMANTIA. 

In  compliance  with  Department  circular  of  May  27,  referring  to  cotton 
textile  imports  in  this  consular  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbrait  the 
following  report,  the  data  of  which  were  obtained  from  this  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  proper  source  wherefrom  accurate  information  could  be 
got. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw,  dyed,  whitened,  and  stamped  cotton  textile 
imports  of  last  year  amounted  to  479|  tons,  of  a  value  of  $249,112,  an 
average  annual  import  of  1,111  tons  for  the  last  five  years,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  annexed  table.  digitized  by  ^^OOglt: 
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WEIGHT. 

The  weight  per  yard  of  said  articles  is  as  follows : 
TextUeB  presenting  5  millimeters  sqnare,  with  27  threads  between  ehain  and  woof: 


Raw 5 

Whitened 3| 

Dyed 3 

Stamped 2^ 

HOW  PUROHASED. 

The  same  are  purchased  in  Italy  at  four  and  six  months  from  date  of 
invoice,  or  for  cash  on  arrival  of  goods,  less  4  per  cent,  discount ;  Eng- 
land at  three  and  foar  months,  and  cash  less  2J  per  cent. ;  France  at  tear 
months,  and  cash  less  3  and  5  per  cent. ;  Germany  at  four  months,  and 
cash  less  3  and  5  per  cent. ;  Austria  at  six  months,  and  cash  less  5  per 
cent. ;  and  so  on  according  to  agreement. 

PLACE  OF  MANUPAOTURE. 

Those  imported  from  Italy  are  manufactured  at  Turin,  Milan,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  ^Naples;  those  from  England,  at  Manchester;  Irom 
France,  at  Lyons ;  from  Austria,  at  Vienna ;  from  Germany,  at  Statt^ 
gart  and  Chemnitz. 


Dntiee  on  textiles  (raw). 


Kilo- 
grams. 


Bateaof 
datiea. 


Weighing  18  kUograms  or  more,  for  100  square  meters,  presenting  5  millimeters 
square: 

With  27  thieads,  or  less 

With  more  than  27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  for  100  square  meters,  presenting  5  millimeters 
aqnare ; 
With  27  threads  or  less. 


With  morethui  27  threads  

Weighing  less  than  7  kilograms  per  100  square  meters,  presenting  5  millimetera 
square: 

With  27  threads  or  less 

With  more  than  27  threads 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


Lire, 

74 


84 

100 


lit 
ISO 


*  Whitened,  90  per  cent,  angnroentation  on  the  raw  textUea. 
stamped,  80  lire  augnmentation  for  100  kilograms  on  the  whitened. 
Dyed,  35  lire  augumentation  for  100  kilograms  on  the  raw  textiles. 

According  to  the  statistical  data  during  the  last  five  years  it  seems 
that  Italian  textile  imports  had  increased  from  551  tons  in  1884  to  1,340 
tons  in  1886,  but  since  then  commenced  to  decline  up  to  last  year  con- 
siderably. The  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  other  importing  countries 
and  esi>ecially  with  France,  on  account  of  the  war-tariff  with  Italy. 

The  general  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  crisis  which  has  for  ttie 
last  three  years  greatly  affected  the  trade  of  this  whole  island,  and 
especially  this  consular  district,  where  several  heavy  and  important  fkil- 
ures  have  occurred,  causing  demoralization  in  commerce,  loss  of  confi- 
dence, trust,  and  credit,  and  a  general  discouragement. 


»Baw 


textiles  mixed  with  white  cotton  are  considered  as  whitena^T^QQQl^ 
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Common  wkitemed,  Btomped,  colored,  and  mixed  testiUe  imported  into  Catania  during  tho 

year  1888. 

[In  Idloffnuns  and  United  States  oarrenoy]. 


Cotton  teztUea. 


Italy. 


Kilo- 


Yalne. 


BnKland. 


Kilo, 
grams. 


Value. 


Trancei 


Kflo. 
grams. 


Yalne. 


tresenting  5 
or  less — 


No  speelfloation  giren 

Weighing  18  kilograms  or  mora,  m 

mulimeters  sqnare,  with  27  threads 

More  than  27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  but  lesa  than 

13  kik>gTams,  with  27  threads  or  less 

White: 

Xo  epooifloatiion  g^Ton 

Weighing  13  kilograms,  etc ^ 

Morothiu  27  threads 

Welshing  7  kilograms  or  more,  hnt  less  than  13 

kilograms,  with  27  threads  or  less 

More  than  27  threads  

Colored: 

No  specifleation  given 

Weighing  18  kUograms,  etc 

More  than  27  threads 

Welshing  7  kilograms  or  more^  bat  less  thau  18 

kilograms,  with  27  threads  or  lesn 

More  than  27  threads 

SUmped: 

^o  apeeiiication  given 

Weighing  18  kilograms,  eto...... 

More  than  27  threads , 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bnt  lean  than  13 

kilogTama,  with  27  threads 

More  than  27  threads 


87.461 


$8<329 


174,181 


14,0 


9,343 
60,806 

2,612 
A  160 


$6,606 
42, 107 

2,000 
11,480 


79 
324 


•47 
23P 


48 


37 


15,431 


11.437 


34 

182 

18,460 
0,702 


160 

18.878 
7,665 


1.686 


20 


7,431 


28.060 


66 


6,750 
28.600 


7,300 
36,150 


786 


412 


Total 284,494 


88,646 


150,271 


126,368 


4,426 


8,421 


Ckktton  textiles. 


Kilo, 
grams. 


Common : 

No  specifleation  giren 

Weighing  18  kilognHns  or  more, 
presenting  6  millimeters  sqnare, 
with  27  threada  or  less 

More  than  27  threads. 


Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bnt 
13  Id^oginms,  with  27 


threads  or  less 
White: 

No  speellloation  given. 

Weighing  13  kilograms,  etc 

Moretiian  27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bnt 
less  than  13  ulograma,  with  27 
threads  or  less 

MoreUiaa  27  threads 

Colore : 

No  specifleation  given 

Weighing  13  kilograms,  etc 

M<Mrethan27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bnt 
less  than  18  Blogtams,  with  27 

threads  or  less 

More  than  27  threads 

Stamped: 

No  speeifloation  given 

Weighmg  13  kilograms,  eto , 

More  than  27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bnt 
leas  than  13  kilograms,  with  27 
threads. ...TT! 

More  than  27  threada 


Total 4,018    4,772 


Austria. 


Value. 


103 


1.814 
261 


615 


1.123 
1.023 


062 
281 


1,161 
188 


686 


1,213 
1,280 


Germany. 


Kilo- 
grams. 


66 

8,778 


181 
1,067 


287 
711 


170 
7,270 


12,833 


26.620 


Value. 


Kilo- 
grams. 


$40 


8 
218 


86 
810 


212 


175 
7,860 


5.788 


Other  coun- 
tries. 


Value. 


400 


143 
50 


724 
683 


4,007 
1,670 


18,371     7,134     7.534 


$282 


672 
461 


4,426 
1,646 


Total 


Kilo, 
grams. 


87,461 

168 
4,216 


174.181 
0,426 
60,313 


4,067 
16,518 

15,431 
2,568 
1.810 


10,405 
11,011 

7,431 
4.301 
8,040 


8.264 
43.331 


470.267 


Value. 


$34,220 


103 
6^460 


14,080 

6,656 

42,832 

3.240 
11.707 

11,437 
1,808 
1,007 


14.676 
78,274 

28.0S0 
4,656 
0,405 


8,025 
44.166 


240, 112  w 
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Total  imporU  dtiring  years  1884,  1685,  1886,  18^7,  and  1888. 


Yfmn. 

Italy. 

BnglMid. 

Ftanee. 

Tons. 

V»lae. 

Tons. 

ValaeL 

Tods.       Valiid 

1 

1888 

Ml 

078.058 
618.060 
478.013 

232 
263 
861 
816 

$126,368 
186^078 
106;  687 
205.184 
226,270 

^ 
U 

$3,421 

1887 

27;C67 

1886 

96,719 

1885 

37.642 

1884 

81            53,904 

Total 

3.«80| 

2.584.000 

1.812J 

082,546 

1481 

156.173 

Tears. 

Anttria. 

Geimaiiy. 

Other  oonntries. 

Total. 

Tone. 

Yalne. 

Tons. 

Yalae. 

$18,371 
25.711 
26.014 
30,044 
26,318 

Tons. 

? 

51 
35 
12 

VAhie. 

$7,334 
6,634 
46.287 
32.764 
12.122 

Ton*. 

Vala«. 

1888 

5 
27 
60 
60 
50 

$4,772 
24.642 
52.700 
60.106 
67.840 

254 

30 

21 

40 

26 

470i 

8240.  U1 

1887 .' 

].1«3    '      7S1.444 

1886 

1,770       I.334.4M 

]885                               

1,110    i      091, 8# 

1884 

095    1      656.8M 

Total 

210 

2io,2fia 

143^ 

136,353 

113i 

105.341 

5. 6S6i  1  4. 10QL  rv 

Arerage  annual  iniporto  1,111  tons;  valae  of.  1838,754. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Catania  July  14, 1889. 


Vincent  Lamai 


ntia, 
ConsuL 


FLORENCE. 


RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  DILLBIL 


In  parsnance  of  directione^  contained  in  cotton  textile  circnlar,  I 
herewith  append  a  table  which  contains  fnll  information  on  the  above 
])oiut8,  so  far  as  the  immediate  district  of  the  province  of  Florence  is 
concerned. 

I  have  found*  it  impossible  to  procure  reliable  information  from  the 
seven  remaining  provinces  connected  with  this  consular  district  in  time 
for  this  report,  and  as  this  is  the  great  center  for  the  importation  of 
goods  embraced  in  the  inquiry,  the  table  I  inclose  will,  I  think,  cover 
the  objects  mentioned  in  your  circular. 

I  again  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  reported  that,  in  my  opinion, 
Florence  presents,  from  its  geographical  position,  many  advantages  for 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  entrepSt  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of 
American  products,  chief  among  them  being  our  cotton  textiles,  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements,  mechanics'  tools,  and  wooden  ware. 
This  entrepSt  should  be  in  charge  of  persons  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  the  business  of  each  department  and  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  country. 

I  also  inclose  several  samples  of  cotton  textiles  in  general  use  in  this 
city,  with  the  retail  price  in  pencil,  marked  No.f^^i^i^^^^^y^^QQoit: 
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I  have  great  pleasare  in  acknowledging  the  valoable  services  of 
Spirito  Bernardi,  esq.,  the  vice-consul  here,  for  his  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing this  report  and  collecting  the  accompanying  samples. 

Isaac  E.  Dilleb, 

Consul. 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

Flarenee^  Italyj  July  6, 1889. 


Staiemmt  Bhowing  the  imparts  of  cotton  imtiUs  into  Florenee, 

1B88. 

Cotton  textilee  and 
whence  imported. 

Weighing  13  kilo- 
grams   (28.8» 
pounds)  or  more 
to    every   100 
square  meters 
(110.50  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square 
ofS  milUmeteni 
of  warp    and 
woof— 

Weighing  7  kilo- 
grams    (15.428 
pounds)  or  more 
and  less  than  13 
kilograms  (2&fi62 
pounds)  to  every 
luO    square   me- 
ters(l  19.59  squs  re 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square  of 
6  miUlmeters  of 
warp  and  woof— 

Weighing    less 
than  7  kilograms 
(15.428   pounds) 
to    every  100 
square  meters 
(110.60  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square 
of  5  mUUmeters 
of   warp  and 
woof— 

Total. 

Duties 
charged 

27orless 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

27orless 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

27orless 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

Unbleaehed: 

Fraooe 

Founds. 

112 

448 

3,086 

Poundt 

P<mndt. 

Founds, 

Foufids. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
6.942 

117,738 

184,117 

76.746 

/ 
6,632 

Germany 

Great  Mteln... 

787 

2,050 
976 

Swifacerland 

461 

Tnrkev 

18 

2.060 

787 

3,036 

461 

$463.47 

Austria 

428 

53 

B^'lfrinm    . . 

100 

1,843 

3.960 

54,637 

2:846 

France 

1,056 

3.084 

10,870 

33 

42 

209 

5,531 

212 

1.086 

680 

17,765 

466 

26 

430 

858 

1.288 

206 

265 

1,845 

1,186 

Germans 

Great  Britain  .. 
Switxerland  .... 

22,370 

63,375 

5,094 

19.899 

2.607 

3,503 

9,594.22 

Colored  or  dyed : 
Austria 

161 

2,132 

7,167 

6,832 

28 

123 
2,348 
3,720 
82,386 

511 

F^raoce         ,»,  , 

893 

1,177 

57.348 

5,459 

7 

2,238 

4.288 

63,376 

1.779 

187 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

470 

108 

Switaerland 

876 

Turkey 

ie,318 

38,004 

(M,884 

62,181 

1,345 

295 

19.266.40 

Printed: 

Austria 

f^ranoe 

684 
1,801 
1,046 

842 

238 
1,906 
4076 

119 

12, 8n 

9,198 

8,382 

7 

1.091 
11.021 
20.104 

1,467 

Germany 

Gr«at  Britain... 
SwftMfriand 

31 

143 

Turkey 

Sirmt --. 

35 

4.072 

7,209 

154 

73 

474 

3,750 

80.663 

33.708 

81 

143 

11,68a  56 

Siaed,  imitation 
Beleinm 

France 

8 

71 
4 
64 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

1,661 

430 

42 

^o@g 

1,570 

4,451 

430 

138 

42 
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Cotton  textUes  and 
whence  Imported. 

• 

Weighing  13  kilo, 
grams   (28.662 
pounds)  or  more 
to   every   100 
square  meters 
(110.60  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square 
of  6  millimeters 
of  warp  and 
woof— 

Weighing  7  kilo- 
grams    (16.428 
pounds)  or  more 
and  less  than  13 
kilograms  (28.662 
pounds)  to  every 
100    square   me- 
teniai0.60  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  sqnare 
or  5  miUimetera 
of  wanp   and 
woof- 

Weighing  less 
than7kilogrMns 
(16.438    pounds) 
to   every   100 
square  meters 
(119.50  square 
yards)  acd  hav- 
lag  in  a  square 
of  6  milUmeters 
of  warp  and 
woof— 

TotaL 

Duties 
obarged 
tiMrm. 

27or]es8 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

27  or less 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

Mora 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threMls. 

27  or  less 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

Xore 
tban27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

Sized,  imitation 
damask,    colored 
or  dyed: 
Beiffinm 

Pounds. 

Poundi. 

7,482 

2,176 

1,742 

481 

Pounda. 

Poufidt. 

11 

150 

582 

1,208 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
15,196 

4.477 
192 

33 
22 

1,063 
1.020 

France 

35 
?58 
941 

117 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

4 



1,234 

11,881 

117 

1,960 

4 

$1,801.41 

Sized,    imitation 
damask,  printed: 

F>M10<» 

44 

465 
42 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

317 

1,488 
2,121 

661 

317 

3,609 

748117 

Brocadeil,  colored  or 
dyed: 
Germany 

9 
174 

GrMit  Britain . . 

9 

9 

183 

20.18 

Bmbroidered  in 
chain  stitch,  col- 
ored or  dyed : 
France  

4 

31 
2 

G*»rm«ny   ..... 

r 

33 

8.93 

Embroideredin 
doable  stitch,  un- 
bleached: 
Switserland 

7.41 

" 

Embroideredin 
doable     stitch, 
bleached: 
Austria 

16 
152 
443 

62 
390 

France 

Gksrmany 

Great  Britain... 

Switserland 

1.063 

409.29 

double  stitch.  coU 
on»d  or  dyed : 
France 

168 

388 

58 

404 

2 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Switzerland  .... 

Egypt 

1,020 

4MLIS 

Embroidered  in 

double     stitch, 
printed: 
France 

24 
9 

4 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

^T.  .«a  «« 

37 

I 

)igitizecl  by 

|LjO©^ic— '  — 
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Cotton  textiles  and 

Weighing  18  kilo- 
grams   (28.652 
pounds)  or  more 
to  erery  100 
square  meters 
(119.fi9  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square 
or  5  millimeters 
of  warp  and 
woof— 

Weighing   7  kilo- 
grams    (16.428 
pounds)  or  more 
and  less  than  13 
kilograms  (28.652 
pounds)  to  every 
100  square    me- 

yards)  and  hav. 
ing  in  a  square 
or  5  millimeters 
of  warp  and 
wool— 

Weighing  less 
than  7  kilograms 
(15.438   pounds) 
to  every  100 
square  meters 
(119.50  square 
yards)  and  hav- 
ing in  a  square 
or5  millimeters 
of  warp  and 
woof— 

Total. 

Duties 
charged 
thereon. 

87  or  less 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

27  or  lees 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

27  or  less 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

More 
than  27 
element- 
ary 
threads. 

Mixed    with    allk, 
Fimnoe 

Poundt. 

Poimds. 
55 
11 

Povndi. 

Poimd*. 

PotmdM, 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 
84 

20 

1,010 

2,605 
15,015 

7,083 

137 
440.077 

Grermany 

Switaorland 

84 

$15.60 

.... 



Mixed  with  silk, 
printed: 
Gennany  .    .... 

18 
U 

Great  Britain... 

29 

6.02 

Mixed  with  8Uk,ool- 
ored  or  dyed : 
Austria 

16 

84 

658 

216 

31 

Franco 

Germany 

20 

Great  ^tsin... 

Switaerland 

000 

20 

102.08 

Mixed  with   silk, 
sised  and  bro- 
caded, colored  or 
dyed: 
Belffinm. 

2.206 

146 

143 

68 

Vrmawt . . .  r 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

83 

2.662 

33 

422.40 

Mixed  with    wool. 
Rmooth,  colored  or 
djed: 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 



..... 

7.240 

8^667 

8 

Switserland 

15.915 

1.005.72 

Mixed    with  wool. 
Rlsed,  colored  or 
djed: 
Belgium 

681 

85 

77 

6,290 

Kraace...... . . .  r 

Germany    - . , » . . 

Great  Britain... 

7.083 

911  14 

MizMl    with      wool 

*'* 

sndsUk,  sited,  im- 
itation damask, 
colored  or  dyed: 
Belgium 

31 
106 

V 

GermanT .-, 

187 

22.62 

Aggregate 

48,7W.0I 

I^rmg.  —Payments  are  usually  made  either  three  or  six  months  alter  production  of  bill  of  lading.    ) 
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GENOA. 


RBPORT  BY  OONBUL  FLBTOHER, 


On  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  statistics  are  recorded  by 
officials  of  the  Italian  Oovernment  in  this  consular  district,  and  the 
different  mode  of  levying  duties  on  imported  merchandise,  as  compaced 
with  United  States  Wws  on  such  subjects  and  in  such  cases,  questions 
Nos.  1  and  4,  of  Department  circular,  relating  to  cotton  textiles,  must 
be  answered  as  one  interrogatory.  The  same  with  interrogatories  Nos. 
2  and  5. 

JmporU  of  cotton  texiilfa  imported  into  Genoa  d^r^ng  year  1888. 


DesGrlption. 

Aus- 
tria. 

KUoa. 

2 

206 

1,951 

3,109 

Bel- 
Kiom. 

KUot. 

'i'2i8 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Great 
Britain. 

Spain. 

SwiU- 
erland. 

Total 

PUin  textiles  of  cotton: 

Unbleached 

KUoM. 

67 

685 

3.880 

2,460 

Kilos. 

681 

5.617 

7.842 

22.683 

KUot. 
11!5,004 
104,616 

07.436 
205.246 

KOoM. 

JtOos. 

JTflOL 

138^684 

Bleached 

--  •-• 

2,721 

5,077 

34.480 

113»844 

Colored 

Printed 

118,313 

Total 

•26. 1^ 

40 

754 

1.729 

844 

1.601 
5.637 
6.884 
2.300 

38 

Oamiwk cotton  textiles: 

Unbleached 

:,7» 

Bleached 

6.3SI 

Colored 

78 

836 
12 

480 

432 
4.081 

91.437 

Printed 

^836 

Total 

34.433 

26 

16 

17 

21 

414 

29 
180 
673 
404 
448 

177 

371 
88 

^S 

1,275 

30.764 

1,141 

Cotton  brocades: 

Colored 

203 

Embroidered  cotton  teitiles: 

Chain  stitoh , 

235 
641 
146 
SI 
17 
720 

6S0 

Lone  stitoh 

Tullo  ..V 

2 

773 
2;  760 

Muslin 

1.6M 

Oil-cloth 

1,740 

Waxed  cloth 

B9 

Sl«573 

Smery-cloth 

4.270 

^421 

Aff  irreicato 

008.031 

All  cloth  from  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Belgiam  is  imported  by  sea, 
whereas  the  same  class  of  merchandise  from  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  comes  by  rail. 

HOW  PURCHASED? 

Three  months,  credit  is  usnally  given  buyers  of  cotton  textiles. 


DUTIES. 

On  uubleachl3d  textiles  weighing  13  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
square  meters,  and  which  present  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters  each  side, 
adding  the  number  of  threadsof  the  warp  to  those  of  the  weft,  27  threads 
or  less,  62  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  if  more  than  27  threads  74  lires  per 
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On  anbleached  cotton  textiles  weighing  7  kilogramsor  more,  but  lesH 
than  13  kilograms  per  100  square  meters^  which  present  in  a  square  of 
5  millimeters  each  side,  adding  the  number  of  threads  of  the  warp  to 
those  of  the  weft,  27  threads  or  less,  84  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  more 
than  27  threads  100  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

(Jnbleached  cotton  textiles  weighing  less  than  7  kilograms  per  100 
square  meters,  and  which  present  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters  each 
side,  adding  the  number  of  threads  of  the  warp  to  those  of  the  weft, 
27  threads  or  less,  110  lire  per  100  kilograms ;  more  than  27  threads  130 
lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Bleached  cotton  textiles  pay  20  per  cent,  more  duties  than  the  un- 
bleached above  mentioned. 

Unbleached  cottdn  textiles  mixed  with  white  threads  pay  as  much  as 
bleai^he^l  cotton. 

Colored  cotton  textiles  pay  35  lire  per  100  kilograms  more  than  un- 
bleached, varying  accordiug  to  the  qualities  above  named. 

Printed  cottons  pay  80  lire  i>er  100  kilograms  more  than  bleached 
textiles,  as  above  noted. 

Damask  cotton  textiles  pay  20  lire  per  100  kilograms  in  addition  to 

the  tissue  as  above. 

Cotton  brocades  pay  40  lire  per  100  kilograms  besides  the  duty  on 
the  cloth. 

Bleached  and  unbleached  cloth  with  few  and  narrow  colored  stripes, 
iudicating  the  use  thereof  for  hospitals  or  similar  institutions,  or  for  the 
army,  or  for  making  bags,  pays  the  same  duty  as  for  bleached  or  un- 
bleached cloth. 

Oil  or  tarred  cloth,  also,  if  covered  with  paper,  pays  30  lire  per  100 
kilograms,  besides  the  duty  on  the  cloth  as  above  stated. 

Waxed  cloth  pays  60  lire  per  100  kilograms  in  addition  to  the  regular 
daty  on  the  cloth. 

Emery  cloth  pays  half  the  duty  the  cloth  itself  would  pay  if  without 
emery. 

Tulle, unbleached,  pays 400  lire  per  100  kilograms;  bleached  or  colored 
pays  450  lire  per  100  kilograms. 

Muslins,  unbleached,  at  the  rate  of  200  lire  per  100  grams ;  bleached, 
20  per  cent,  more  than  unbleached ;  colored,  235  lire  per  100  kilograms; 
printed,  320  lire  per  100  kilograms  ;  brocades,  40  lire  besides  the  duty 
on  the  cloth ;  embroidered,  chain  stitch,  200  lire,  as  well  as  the  duty 
collected  on  the  cloth ;  embroidered,  long  stitch,  300  lire,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  levied  on  the  cloth. 

Any  cotton  textiles  weighing  le«s  tban  3  kilograms  per  100  square 
meters,  pay  the  same  duties  as  muslins ;  likewise  those  cotton  goods  of 
any  weight  which  are  only  in  part  muslins  or  veils. 

Any  kind  of  cotton  textiles,  embroidered,  in  which  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  silk  is  used,  if  chain  stitch,  200  lire,  if  long  stitch,  300  lire, 
besides  the  duty  on  the  cloth.  Digitized  by  ^OOgle 
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Any  kind  of  cotton  textile^  embroidered*  in  which  not  less  than  12 
I>er  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  silk  is  employed,  the  rates 
per  100  kilograms  are  as  follows : 


^nbioidcra^ 


Chwn 
sUtch. 


IXNIC 

■tatoh. 


Black  and  plain  oloth  — 
Blaok  and  worked  cloth  . . . 
Colored  and  plain  cloth . . . . 
Colored  and  worked  dotb  . 


X4r& 


700 
1,000 


700 
1,000 

soe 

1.10» 


Any  kind  of  cotton  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  or 
gilt  or  silvered  threads,  500  lire  per  100  kilograms,  besides  the  duty  on 
the  cloth.  Any  kind  of  cloth  embroidered  with  ordinary  metal  threads, 
200  lire  per  100  kilograms,  in  addition  to  the  regalar  daty  on  the  cloth. 
I  beg  to  give  Mr.  Willy  Hasenbalg,  a  young  German  cotton  merchant, 
at  present  residing  in  Genoa,  my  sincere  thanks  for  valaable  assistance 
in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  above  submitted. 

James  Fletchsr, 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Oenoa^  July  17,  1889. 


MESSINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  J0NB8. 

Italian  versm  Forbion  Cotions. 

Messina  was  deprived  January  1,  1880,  by  act  of  Parliament,  of  its 
ancient  privileges,  and  ceased  to  be  a  free  port.  Under  the  old  regime 
Messina  was  the  distributing  point  for  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  through 
this  artificially  stimulated  trade  large  fortunes  were  made  by  importers. 
Since  1880,  all  merchandise  entered  at  this  port  has  been  subject  to  the 
tariff  existing  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  imports  from  abroad  of 
cotton  textiles,  as  well  as  of  many  other  articles,  have  greatly  de- 
creased, their  place  being  taken  by  national  industrial  products.  The 
latter,  first,  from  being  protected  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  premium 
on  gold  during  the  legal  tender  period  (1874-'83),  and,  secondly,  by 
the  increase  in  import  duties,  have  developed  rapidly  and  have  reached 
such  a  point  as  to  successfully  meet  foreign  competition,  especially  as 
concerns  shirtings,  gray  long  cloth,  ect.,  that  constitute  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  in  Sicily.  Foreign  fancy  articles  still  retain 
their  supremacy,  but  their  sale  is  not  very  large. 

Formerly  England  and  Switzerland  supplied  this  market  almost  en- 
tirely; they  have  gradually  lost  ground,  and  the  imports  from  these 
countries  have  fallen  off  at  least  75  per  cent,  since  1880. 
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The  imports  from  France  and  Germany,  consisting  more  especially 
in  silks,  woolen  p^oods,  et<;.,  rather  than  in  cotton  goods,  have  also  fallen 
off  very  materially  since  Italian  mauaf&ctnrers  have  begun  to  produce 
the  same  articles  with  increased  success.  Secourse  must  still  be  had 
to  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  "  haute  nouveant^,"  and  for  textiles 
of  superior  quality. 

Tuscany  produces  principally  light  cotton  goods;  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  manufacture  heavier  articles;  Lombardy -excels  in  the  produc- 
tion of  shirtings.  Of  late  years  the  manufacturers  have  not  only  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  goods,  but  have  also  improved  in  the  dressing 
and  bleaching.  Shirtings,  gray  cloths,  etc.,  are  salable  in  southern 
Italy,  provided  they  contain  more  or  less  starch,  hence  they  are  not 
sold  by  weight  but  by  measure. 

There  is  an  establishment  at  Messina  that  produces  cotton  shirting 
and  prints.  The  shirting  is  woven  by  hand.  The  calicoes  (used  for 
prints)  are  imported  from  England  (the  duty  on  the  same  being  com- 
paratively light)  and  the  printing  is  done  at  a  very  handsome  profit. 
They  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  art,  but  as  tbe  great  majority  of 
the  population  seeks  cheapness  rather  than  quality,  this  establishment 
finds  ready  sale  for  its  goods,  both  in  Sicily  and  on  the  continent. 

KINDS  IMPORTED. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  Messina  during 
the  year  1888,  the  figures  furnished  by  the  director  of  the  Messina  cus- 
tom-house are  as  below : 

Plain  vroYen  cotton  goods,  weighing,  per  100  square  meters : 

EflognuDB. 

13  kilograms  and  upwards 96,796 

7to  13  kilograms 170,830 

Lefl8than7  kilograms 1,656 

Cotton  goods  not  specified 20,024 

Total : 289,306 

WHENCE  IDIPOBTED. 

Kilograms. 

England 259,566 

Austria 3,691 

France 16,094 

Germany 3,149 

Switzerland 4,994 

Belgiom 353 

United  States. -. 1,459 

Total 289,306 

DUTIES. 

Total  duties  collected  on  above^  $60,418.  Goods  are  usually  bought 
at  thirty  days,  with  2  per  cent  discount,  or  at  three  mouths  without 
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Goods  from  all  countries  pay  the  same  duties,  except  those  coming 
from  France,  which  latter,  since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  France  and  Italy,  pay  a  duty  50  per  cent,  higher.  Gfood« 
entering  Italy  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  their  place 
of  manufacture,  otherwise  duties  are  exacted  as  though  the  merchandise 
were  of  French  origin. 

A  schedule  of  import  duties  (per  100  kilograms)  on  cotton  textiles  is 
subjoined. 

Schedule  of  import  duties  on  ooiion  iexiileeper  100  kUograma, 

[1  kilogram  =  2.20  pounds*;  1  meter =39.37  JncheB.] 

Cottonsi  unbleached : 

Not  exceeding  27  threads  to  a  sqnare  of  5  miUinieters  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  and  weighing  13  kilograms   or  upwards  the  100  square 

meters $12.00 

Exceeding  27  threads,  etc 14.00 

Not  exceeding  27  threads,  etc.,  weighing  7  kilograms  or  upwards,  but 

less  than  13  kilograms,  the  100  square  meters 16.90 

Exceeding  27  threads,  etc 19.30 

Weighing  less  than  7  kilograms : 

Not  exceeding  27  threads 21.23 

Exceeding  27  threads 1^00 

Bleached,  duty  as  on  unbleached  with  20  per  cent,  additional. 

Colored,  stained,  or  printed,  duty  as  on  unbleached  with  35  per  cent,  additional. 

Printed,  duty  as  on  unbleached  with  80  per  cent,  additional. 

Damasks,  duty  as  on  unbleached  with  20  per  cent,  added. 

Brocades,  |8  per  hundred  weight  and  the  duty  on  material  added. 

Embroideries,  |38.60  per  hundred  weight  and  duty  on  material  added. 

Tulles: 

Unbleached $77.20 

Bleached 86.80 

Muslins,  unbleached,  $38.60 ;  bleached,  20  percent. ;  colored,  35  percent. ;  printed, 
80  per  cent. ;  embroidered,  |38.60  added  to  duty  on  unbleached. 

Oil-cloth ^80 

Buttons 29.00 

Stockinet 29.00 

Trimmings 29.00 

Galloons  and  gimps 23.20 

Laces  and  laoe-ourtains,  per  kilogram 1.3& 

Velveteens : 

Common,  per  hundred  weight 23w20 

Bleached 27.00 

Colored,  stained 31.90 

Printed 42.50 

Velvets : 

Common 27.00 

Bleached 32.90 

Colored,  stained 38.60 

JPrinted ,...p....... 4&40 
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Textiles,  mixed :  With  less  than  12  per  cent,  silk,  duty  accordlDg  to  material,  with 
|7.84  per  hundred  weight  added;  with  less  than  50  per  cent,  wool,  duty  as  above, 
with  $3.92  per  hundred  weight  added ;  with  metallic  threads,  98  cents  per  kilogram, 
with  daty  on  material  added. 

Sheets,  table-cloths,  towels,  etc.,  duty  according  to  material,  with  10.  per  cent. 
added. 

Collars,  cuils,  and  men's  shirts,  double  the  duty  on  material. 

Whenever  a  manufactured  article  can  not  be  classified  by  its  weight  and  measure 
and  the  namber  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters,  the  highest  duty  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs  is  charged. 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Messina,  July  8, 1889. 


NAPLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OAMFffAUSEN. 
ITALIAN  VS.  FOEBION  COTTONS. 

In  obedience  to  the  instractions  of  yoar  circalar  of  May  27, 1889, 1 
have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the  cotton  textiles 
imported  into  this  consnlar  district : 

From  persons  for  many  years  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  import- 
ing this  article,  1  have  reliable  information,  that  twenty  years  ago 
nearly  all  cotton  textiles  used  in  Italy  were  imported,  but  the  high  duty 
on  imports,  which  has  steadily  increased  year  after  year,  has  g^ven  im- 
petus to  Italian  industries,  and  to-day  75  per  cent,  of  all  articles  of  this 
description  are  produced  in  this  country. 

National  spinning  and  weaving  is  progressing  continually  and  rap- 
idly. 

The  present  almost  prohibitory  tariff  on  French  goods  gave  additional 
advantages  to  German  competitox;s,  who  inundate  the  markets  with 
dress  goods,  both  sightly  and  cheap,  gradually  cutting  out  English 
products.  Alsatian  prints  are  being  preferred  to  those  of  Manchester 
on  account  of  superior  finish  and  better  color,  notwithstanding  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  English  productions. 

Furniture  prints,  once  important  articles,  are  now  to  a  large  extent 
superseded  by  jute  fabrics,  which  are  cheap  and  more  durable,  and  are 
largely  manufactured  in  this  country.  Gray  madapollams  to  be  used 
for  linings  are  imported  from  Manchester,  England,  aud  from  Switzer- 
land ;  bleached  shirtings  and  long-cloths  from  Manchester;  piques  and 
white  fancy  cotton  materials  suitable  for  dress  and  other  purposes  mainly 
from  Manchester  and  to  some  extent  from  Switzerland  and  Austria^ 
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printed  cottODS  for  famishing  purposes,  curtains,  etc.,  from  Manches- 
ter, better  qualities  from  MUlhanse,  in  Alsace;  also  small  quantities  of 
low-priced  goods  from  other  parts  of  Grermany ;  Turkey  red  twills  from 
Switzerland  and  England ;  Victoria  lawns  from  Manchester,  England. 

The  weight  of  madapoUams  is  less  than  15  pounds  per  100  (square 
yards.  Bleached  shirtings  and  long  cloths  from  15  to  27  pounds  i>er 
100  square  yards ;  also  in  smaller  quantities  weighing  more  than  27 
pounds  per  100  square  yards. 

Furniture  cretonnes  more  than  27  pounds  per  100  square  yards, 
dress  prints  and  Turkey  red  twills  from  15  to  27  pounds  per  100  sqaare 
yards,  and  Victoria  lawns  less  than  15  pounds  per  100  square  yards. 
These  goods  are  purchased  principally  through  agents  residing  in  Na- 
ples or  some  other  city  in  Italy,  and  who  travel  to  the  different  import- 
ant commercial  centers.  These  agents  represent  commission  boases 
and  manufacturers.  The  usual  terms  are  three  months  from  date  of 
invoice,  and  frequently  longer  time  is  given.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think 
Neapolitan  merchants  are  very  slow  payers,  and  usually  take  their  own 
time  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  statement  of  cotton  textiles  imported  at  Naples  during  the  year 
1888,  herewith  presented,  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  records  of  the  ens- 
torn-house  here,  and  in  every  respect  authentic  and  reliable,  showing 
the  multiplicity  of  cotton  goods  imported  and  the  respective  duty  im- 
posed. From  the  recapitulation  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of 
cotton  textiles  imported  in  Italy  during  the  year  1888  is  2,917,514.845 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  importations 
this  year,  judging  from  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  1889  will  slightly 
exceed  those  of  1888.  Attached  to  the  statement  is  an  instrument  ased 
to  ascertain  how  many  threads  are  contained  in  5  millimeters  square, 
counting  both  warp  and  wefL 

I  also  present  a  description  of  the  principal  imports  of  cotton  goods 
into  Naples,  with  the  duties  in  Italian  lire  per  kilogram,  or  2.20485 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

'Edwaud  Gamphausbn, 

OonmL 

United  States  CoNsuiiATB, 

.Naples^  August  5, 1889. 
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Cotton  Uixmes  imported  at  JSTapUa,  Ital^,  during  the  year  1888. 


Deaorlption  and  wb«iioe  Importod. 


Bate  of 
duty  per 
100  kilo, 
grams. 


UXBUBACRXD  nXTIUSB. 


WeighlaK  18  kflMrams  or  more,  for  everr  100  meters,  and  oonntinx  in  5  milll* 
meleni  aqoaie  27  threads  or  less,  Inciading  warp  and  weft  (osed  for  bag- 


g«Bg>: 
Ger 


ermany 

Great  Britain 

Of  more  tban  27  tlireadi  (need  for  sheeting  and  stdrting) : 

Aantria 

France 

Germany .• 

Great  Britain 

United  SUtes 

Smootl^  weight  7  kilograma  or  more,  27  threads  or  less  ^ased  for  sheeting  and 
shirting): 

Austria 

Franoe 

Germa^ 

Great  Britain 

Switsorland 

West  Indies 

Of  more  than  27  threads  (used  for  same  pnipose) : 

Anatria 

Franoe 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Weighing  less  than  7  kilograms,  27  threads  or  less  (osed  for  linings) : 

Anstria , 


Germany 

Great  Britain. 
Swicserland  .. 


BLRACHBD  TEXTILES. 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  lees : 

Aoetria , 

France 

Germany , , 

Great  Britain 

Switaeriand 

United  States 

Holland 

Malta 

W«iiehlng  13  kilograms  or  more  for  every  100  meters,  and  counting  in  6  miU^ 
meters  sqnare  more  than  27  threads  (ouicoes): 

Anatria 

France 

G«many 

Great  Britain T. 

SwitaerUnd 


fittlgiom . 

HoUand 

United  States. 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  etc.,  27  threads  or  less  (ealiooes) : 

Prance 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Tnrkey , 

United  Stotes 

Same,  more  than  27  threads  (oaliooes): 

Austria 

France 

Oerroaoy 

Great  BriUln. 

Holland 

Tunis 

Mueaami '. 

Same,  lees  than  27  threads  (calicoes): 

AoHtria « 

Franoe  

Germany 

Great  Britahi 

Switxerland 

Weishiog  less  than  7  kilograms,  more  than  27  threads  (colored  caUcoes) : 

Austria 

Franoe 

Germany 

Groat  Britain. ••.>•..>«-•.■- -•>.•■......•  .............................. 


8,411 

6,627 

11,780 

16. 189 

13,361 

7 

136 

18 

1,800 

1,673 

2,433 
1.459 
7,132 
806 
5,307 


1,167 

1,100 

6,636 

202,485 

60 

12 

6 

41 


4.262 

6,272 

7,189 

213, 021 

305 

261 

447 

18 

13 

208 

67,615 

5 

14 

1,137 
940 
8,042 
40,724 
30 
69 
172 

67 
36 

188 
3,819 

166 

1 

13 

263 

6^086 


Lire. 
62.00 


74.00 


84.00 


100.00 


1 

>     110.00 


74.40 


88.80 


100.80 


120.00 


132.00 
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Cotton  texUlet  imported  at  IfapleSf  Italy f  etc, — Continued. 


DeMriptkm  and  wbenoe  imported. 


Rate  of 
gnau. 


BUUCBKD  TEXTILES— eontiDQed. 

Colored,  weigbiDg  13  kdognuas  or  more,  27  thrvads  or  leas  (Uwna) : 

▲OAttU 

Fnuioe 

G<*nnaBy 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

WeigbinK  13  kiloirrama  or  more  for  every  190  meters  and  oonnting  in  6  millime- 
ters square  more  than  27  threads  (calicoes  and  lawns) : 

Aostria 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain T '. 

Switaerland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Mawana  

United  States 

7  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  less  (calicoes) : 

Austria ■ 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Switxerland 

Beleium 

Holland 

Turkey 

Unltwf  States 

Same,  more  than  27  threads  (calicoeai . 

Austria 

France 

Germany 

(Jroat  Britain 

Switserland 

Holland 

Bt'lgium 


Weigliing  less  than 
one  color) : 

France 

Gormany 

GrMt  Britain... 
Switzerland 


kUograaia,  27  threads  or  less  (Tnikey-red,  plain  prints. 


KOogrttime, 

2,317 
2.884 
7,907 
2.473 


2,0(71 

4,432 

10.843 

107.814 

847 

131 

441 

38 

48 

1,338 

416 

6,038 

48.106 

4,630 

1,028 

477 

22 

571 

6.846 
7,660 
16^261 
61,708 
7.044 
3,007 
266 
181 


••^ 


flETAMPKD  nzmao. 


Lin. 


97.00 


111.00 


135.00 


MTei^hing  13  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  lass  (ftmiture  cretoanas) : 

Austria 

France 

Germany - 

Great  Britain ~ 

Switxeriand 

Holland 

Weighing  13  kilograms  or  more  for  every  100  meters,  and  ooontiBg  in  8  mllll- 
met«>ra  square  27  threads  or  less  (ftxmiture  cretons) : 

AuAtria 

France 

G«»rmanT — 

Great  Britata 

Switxeriaad 

Holland 

B<^)giam 

United  State* 

Seven  kUocnuns  or  more«  more  than  27  threads  (dveasptiata) : 

Austria 

France 

lv<«rmaav 

Gr«>«at  Britain 

Smitaeriaad .— 

B<»tcium , .... 

Hollsnd ;  338 

Ueited  Sutrxi '  230 

Le«»  Thsn  :  ViUvgrsmik  77  t-hrftads  or  less  ibatist«»t :  , ,     i      /  > 

FrwKy*  ....:. .Mized.by.yjU       • 

G^rmAnx .1  62 

Great  Biitata _ « I  1,967 


7» 

60S 

2,156 

9^080 

1,666 


17.688 
2,728 
12,8Sa 
71,284 
28i511 
1,540 

%m 

396 

^5S2 
UL886 
19^368 
68.801 

427 


14&40 


148L40 


ITS.  I 


lo&e 


907.00 
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CotUm  UxiUea  imported  at  Naples,  Italy,  etc. — Contlnned. 


DABcription  Mid  whence  imported. 


Bute  of 
doty  per 
lOOUlo- 

grama. 


COLOBID  TixnuH. 

I  than  7  Ulograaw,  more  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Svritaerland 

BTAHPKO  TBXTILn. 

Thirteen  kilograms  or  more,  87  threads  or  leas  (batistes) : 

Anatria 

France «.... — 

Oermaoy 

Great  Britain    

same,  more  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Same,  operati,  damasked,  13  kiloi^rams  or  more,  27  threads  or  leas  (batistes) : 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

UHBLBACHXD  IKXTILIB. 

Weifrhini;  13  kilomms  or  more  for  every  100  meters,  and  counting  in  6  milli- 
meters square  27  threads  or  less : 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britoin 

Switxerland 

Belgiam 

Seven  kilograms  or  more,  more  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

Austria 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

BLBACHKD  TBXTILIS. 

Thirteen  kilograms  or  more,  27  tlireads  or  less  (batistes):  Germany 

Same,  and  more  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

Austria 

France  

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Belginm 

Seven  filograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  less  (batistes) :  Great  Britain 

Same,  and  more  than  27  tlireads  (batistes) : 

France 

Great  Britain 

Same,  and  27  threads  or  less  (batistes) :  Great  Britain 

Tinted.  13  kilograms  or  more,  mote  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

Austria. 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Turkey 

Belgium 

Ho&nd 

Same,  7  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  leas  (batistes) : 

Great  Britain • 

Swttieriand 

TIHTBD  TSXTIUEB. 

WMghing  7  kilograms  or  more  for  every  100  meters,  and  counting  in  5  milli- 
meters souaro  27  threads  or  less,  including  warp  and  weft  (batistes) :  Aus- 

irle  and  (treat  Britain 

Same,  more  than  27  threads  (batistes) : 

Austrin , 

France  

Germany 

Great  BriUin 

Switserland 

Holland 

Tunis , 

Bame,  more  Uun  27  threads :  Switzerland 

Same,  stamped,  more  than  27  threads : 

Germany  

Great  Britain , 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  more  than  27  threads  (batistes)  s  France 


KUograma. 

925 

338 

1,040 

818 

15 


12 
1,437 

18,851 

81 
1,308 

443 

915 


748 
0,720 

487 
051 

145 

1,200 

582 


3 

380 
2 
83 
0,052 
190 
97 

0 
317 
500 

1,272 

054 

902 

1,913 

11 

96 

799 


430 

151 

93 

785 

3,470 

108 

486 

2 

98 

215 

022 

10 


163.80 


231.00 


82.00 


120.00 


94.40 


108.80 


120.80 

I  140. 00 
117.00 


^  129.00 

I 

J 

I  139.00 

165.00 

}     166.00 

185.00 
^  183.80' 
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CotUm  textUei  imparted  iU  Naples,  Italy y  eto„ — Continaed. 


BeMrlptkm  and  whenoe  imported. 


SfttBOf 

dntrnr 


■BOOADKD  TimLSS. 

UnbleaolMd,  weighing  less  tb«B  7  kUognuna,  27  threads  or  leae : 

Qennany 

SwitserlMid 

Bleached,  weighing  13  kHogTamfi  or  more,  more  than  27  threada :  France 

Same,  weighing  leM  than  7  ailograma,  more  than  27  threads :  Germany 

Tinted,  weighing  13  kilognuna  or  more,  more  than  27  tfareada : 

France  

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Weighing  7kiiogram8  or  more  for  ererylOO  meters  and  oonnting  InSmilli- 

meters  square  27  threads  or  more:  Great  Britain 

SUmped,  weighing  leas  than  7  kilograms,  27  threads  or  leas :  West  Indies 


KUogrwmt. 

168 

324 

1 

21 

66 

n 

219 
2 


BBOCADBD  AHD  FIOUBXD  OE  DAMASKKD. 


Lees  than  7  kilograms,  27  threads  or  less :  West  Indies 

Thirteen  kilograma  or  more,  27  threads  or  leas:  Germany 

More  than  27  Uireads:  France 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  more  than  27  threads :  Germany 

Same,  stamped,  weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  more  than  27  threads : 


Aostria. 


RlfBKOIDBSKD  TmXTIIXa. 


Smooth  tinted,  weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  mom  than  27  threads :  France  .. 

Thirteen  kilograms  or  more,  more  than  27  threads:  Fnuce 

Less  than  7  kuogrsms,  room  than  27  threads :  S^tzerUnd 

Fignxed  and  damasked,  nnhleacbed,  weighing  7  kilograms  or  more  for  every  100 
met4^rft,  and  coonting  in  5  millimetem  square  more  than  27  threads :  France. . 
Tinted,  13  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  less: 

Austria 

France 

Plain,  hlcached,  7  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or  lem :  Germany 

Same>  more  than  27  tJireads : 

Germany 

Austria - 

France 

Grpat  Britain 

Switsrrland 

Lejw  than  7  kilograms,  morv  than  27  threads : 

Austria. 

France  

Tint4Ml,  7  kiUigram$\  or  more,  more  than  27  threads: 

Aujttria 

Fr»m>e 

G-erm;inv 

Gr«>at  Rritain 

Swit»criaad 

Ma.'^^ji.nm 

Fipinni  aihI  damasked  and  Ideached,  7  kilojn^amsor  more,  more  than  27  threada 

Knini"^ 

»tvrTMan\  - 

Switrerlsnd - 

T»tit«»<i,  Mmt\  more  than  27  thmsd*:  j5tTitr<'risnd  

BnvNult'd  *nd  Wi\*<'he»!,  wt^ichins:?  kiloirnim?*  or  more  for  every  100  meters  and 

^c\M\ntiric  m  5  miUimotor^  *«|uare  more  than  27  thnpiid}*:  France 

V«nU.  bUvAched  ando^Uored: 

Ansfria — -- 

Ftai 


1l 

2  . 


.M 


Lin. 

199L» 

1%00 
lAOQ 


l«.«r 


175.M 
347.  M 


170l» 
57. « 

195J» 


325.00 
309.00 
365.  U 

330.  tt 

317.00 
400.  SO 


t^vnuAnv 

Grv.^T  UT.t*in 

STr^:r<»rUnd 

lVl...im    

Rl«^*^*^od  *ml  tinted  T^eils,  unemhTtkideTed: 

.\n<*«TiA 

lV.it>,*' 

<'•  m.'^rT , 

S*:t;,r5AT>d 

Mtjv'  r*  itva  liun  textiles  Nea^^hiHl,  plain: 


Kraii.^*^ 

Itt"  rmar  v       ... 

TVftT   ^ 


-.rgiti2otb7"^ 


686 
«3 

229 

4» 

1.123 

189 
5 

8 

261 

338 

» 

97 

17 

50 

6 

1S3 

19 

1 

103 
600 
331 
967 
» 
25 

8 
136 
810 

5 

3 
302 
38 

181 

1 


j4^oo^||: 


420.01 

456.00 

435.00 

440.00 
48S.00 
460.00 

450.00 

^.00 

:40.00 
85.00 
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Beteiiptlon  uid  whence  imported. 


Bate  of 
duty  per 
lOOUlo. 


■MBEOIDBBBD  TBZTILI8— oontinned. 

Seme,  flpued  and  bleeohed : 

Austria 

Fnaioe 

Great  Britain 

Switseriand 

Turkey , 

Hnalins  and  iliin  textilee,  figued  in  tinted  colors : 

Fraaoe 

Austria , 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hwitzerland 

Same,  stamped:  Germany 

Same,  brocaded  and  Ueaohed :  France 

Miuilina  tinted  in  colon : 

I^flOGe... -.•... •••.....■ ...................................... 

Great  Britain ..., 

Same  stamped:  France....  

Moslins  and  thin  textiles,  4gnred  and  brocaded,  tinted  in  colors: 

France . 

Great  Britain 

Same  plain,  bleached:  Switseriand 

Same  flscored,  tinted  iifooiora :  France 

Same  embroidered,  plain  tinted  in  colors : 

France 

Germany 


»kind: 


Same  embroidered,  tinted: 

Anstria 

France 

Germany i ■ 

Great  Britain 

Gammed  and  oiled  textQes  and  others  of  the 

Austria — 

Franoe '. 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Switseriand 

Belgium 

Waxed  textiles: 

Anstria 

France — 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Massuia 

United  States 

Emery  textiles  made  from  nnbleaobed  textiles  weighing  13  kilogramn  or  more 
ior  every  100  meters  and  ooonting  in  5  miUimoters  sqnare  more  than  27  threads : 

France. 


Kiiograms. 

2 

708 

40 

2 

146 

15 
2S6 
1.118 
89 
19 
13 

7 
13 

7 

21 

34 

137 

4 

4 
40 


14 

66 

187 

10 

6 

10 

20 

1,286 

17 


Germany 

Same  made  from  bleached  textiles  weighing  13  kilograms  or  more,  27  threads  or 


lefls:  Germany.. 


48 

162 

318 

11,631 

14 

4 

186 


106 
83 

93 


Lvn. 
>    S80.00 


25S.00 


840.00 
280.00 


275.00 
800.00 


295.00 

440.00 
455.00 


535.00 
556.00 

25.00 

60.00 

I      31.00 
37.20 


BECAPITULATIOX. 

KilogramB. 

Austria 59,003 

Belgiom : 5,565 

France 68,842 

Germany 121.433 

Great  Britain 986.462 

Holland 11,413 

Haasana 439 

Switseriand 68,377 

Tanis 69 

Turkey 40 

UoitedStates 1.484 

West  Indies 19 

Total 1.323,226 

Total  pounds 2,917,515 
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Wdghi  amd  oati  of  the  prinoipal  imparti  of  cotton  good$  imto  NapleSf  Jtoly. 
[The  daties  are  quoted  per  kilognun,  or  2.206  pounds  ftToiidnpoU.] 


Deeeription. 

Weight:  ISkiloKTsms 
or    more    per    100 
sqasre  meters  and 
ooonting  in  5  miUi- 
meters    square    in- 
eluding    warp    and 
weft: 

Weight:  7  kilograms 
or  more  hut  less 
thsn   18   kilognuns 
perlOOaqnaremeters 
and  haying  in  5  mil- 
limeters square  in- 
oindiag    warp   and 
weft: 

WeicJit:   leas  tlian    7 
kilograms     per    100 

in  5  millfmeters 
square    indnding 
warp  and  weft : 

« 

27  threads 
or  leas. 

More  than 
27threMis. 

27  threads 
or  less. 

More  than 
27  threads. 

87  threads 
or  less. 

Mora  than 
irtlmsada. 

Greyoeltcoes 

clothe 

Lir4. 
.61 

.744 

.9U 
.97 
1.17 
1.444 
1.444 

Lin. 

.72 

.864 

1.088 

1.07 

1.29 

1.564 

1.564 

Lin. 
.75 

.90 

1.206 
1.10 
1.88 
1.60 

JMr». 
.86 

1.032 

1.40 
L21 
L55 
1.732 

Lin, 
1.00 

1.20 

1.62 
1.85 
1.65 
1.90 

Xire. 
1.34 

1.48 

Piqu4e,  etc    

Dyed  oottoDs: 

PlAin/rarkeytwiUa.... 

Prints celiooee. ... 

1.76 
LS9 
1.8S 
2.118 

li^umitnre  eralmuMe 

▼ictorie  lewna 

1.20 
1.52 

'         1.72 
1.92 

1.48 

White  oottoB  laoe  demaak  . . 
Goods  for  dreeeee: 

BnxAde 

.944 

1.144 
LS44 

1.088 

1.288 
1.488 

1.206 

1.408 
L608 

L40 

LOO 
1.80 

1.76 
1.96 

2:16 

PALERMO. 


RBPOMtr  BT  CONSUL  OAKROLL. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  circular  of  the  De- 
partment dated  May  27  last,  and  to  inclose  herein,  in  accordance  there- 
with, a  statement  of  the  cotton  textiles  imported  into  or  entering  this 
l)ort  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1888. 

Th*e  total  cotton  goods  imported  into  Palermo  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  appears  from  the  statement  in  question  to  have  been  316,652 
kilograms.  Besides  this  quantity  2,068,807  kUograms  came  from 
Messina  and  various  places  in  continental  Italy,  viz :  Grenoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples.  Purchases  of  cotton  textiles  are  made  with  the  under- 
standing that  payment  shall  be  made  in  thir^,  sixty,  or  ninety  days 
ftom  date  of  invoice,  with  the  exception  of  purchases  made  in  England, 
upon  which  5  per  centum  is  charged  firom  date  of  sale  or  invoice  until 
paid. 

Importation  of  cotton  textiles,  etc.,  were  made  from  Austria,  England 
and  CU^rmany  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
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QManHiy,  etc,  of  ike  cotton  texUUe  imported  into  Palermo  during  the  year  1888. 


DesQiiptlon. 


I>atyper 

100 
kilograma. 


BMOOTH,  BLSACHSD  OOTTOS  HBSUB. 

Weif^tw  13  kilognmu  or  more  for  every  100  sonare  meters,  b«ylng  »  side  of 


eif^tw  13  kilograQU  or  more  for  every  100  sonare  me 
i  miUimeters,  ooatalnlBK  27  elementary  threads  or  less 
ntaiiihig  more  than  27  threads 

phlns  7  kilosxams  or  more,  bi 

itainfiig  27  etementanr  thread 

■inlDff  more  than  27  tozeads  . 


CoBtaiiihig 

Weighlns  7  kilosxams  or  more,  but  less  than  13,  for  every  100  square  meters, 
coDtainfiig  27  elementary  threads  or  less. 


WeiiebiBK  less  than  7  kilograms  for  every  100  sqnare  meters,  contatning  27 

elementary  threads  or  lees 

Containing  more  than  27  threads 


$14.88 
17.28 

18.00 
20.64 

2i.00 
29.70 


OOTTOV,  DTKD  TISflUB. 

Weighing  13  kilograms  or  more  for  every  100  square  meten,  having  a  side  of 
6  milhmeteirs,  and  containing  27  elementary  threads  or  less 

Containing  more  than  27  threiMia  ..., 

Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  bat  less  than  13,  for  every  100  sqnare  meters, 
containing  27  elementary  threads  or  less 

Containing  more  than  27  threads  

Weighing  leas  than  7  kilograms  and  containing  27  elementary  threads  or  less. . 

Containing  more  than  27  wreads ^ 

COTTON  PBUTBD  TXSSUB. 


Weighing  more  than  13  kilograms  for  every  100  square  meters,  having  a  side 

of  5  miilimetera,  and  containing  27  Momentary  threads  or  less 

Containing  more  than  27  threads. 


Weighing  7  kilograms  or  more,  but  leas  than  13,  for  every  100  sqnare  meters, 
and  containing  27  elementary  threads  or  less 

Contoining  more  than  27  threads 

Weighing  7  kilograms  for  every  100  sqnare  meters  and  containing  27  elemen 
tary  threads  or  less 

Containing  more  than  27  threads 


Total. 


Besides  the  above,  which  was  imported  from  Austria,  England,  and 
Germany,  the  following  qnantities  of  cotton  goods  of  Italian  mannfact- 
ure  entered  this  port  during  the  year  1888,  from — 

Kilograms. 

Genoa 1,312,370 

Leghorn 1&<,*20G 

Menina 29,922 

Naples 538,310 


Total. 


Unitbd  States  Gonsulatb, 

PalermOj  July  24, 1889. 


2,068,807 

Philip  Gabboll, 

Consul. 
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VENICE. 


BMPOST  BY  OOirSUL  J0BK80V, 


The  answers  to  the  qaestions  oontained  in  the  circnlar  in  regard  to 
cotton  textiles  have  been  arranged  in  the  accompanying  tabulated  form, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  qaestion  No.  1  as  king  for  the  qaantity 
imported  per  annum,  which  for  the  year  1887  was  1,409.57  tons  and  for 
the  year  1888  1,233.66  tons,  showing  a  diminution  of  175.91  tons. 

The  first  column  of  table  gives  the  various  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  of 
cotton  imported  into  this  district. 

ImporiaUan  of  eotUm  UxHUs  into  Venioe, 


DecoriptkHi. 


Plaoe  of  mADufketare 
and  whenoe  imported. 


Weisht 
peryud. 


Dntyper 


SiM  of  pieoe. 


White  ootton  doth,  r.8  to  38.15] 
inches  wide  (parohaaed  by  the 
meter,  yard,  or  piece). 

Cotton  stampea  in  colors,  M.52  to] 

2a,08  inches  wide  (parohaaed  by 

the  meter  or  yard). 
Colored  handkeroliieft,  80  by  43  to 

31  by  30  inches  (purohaaed  by 

the  noatm) 
Damask,  37.3  to  30.25  inches  wide' 

(purohaaed    by    the    yard 

mAter) : 
White 


Tinted 

Plain  tinted  cotton  doth,  33.35  to] 
31.30  inches  wide  (parohased 
the  meter  or  yard). 

Ydyet  Unted  damaak,  18.73  to  10.i , 
inches  wide  (parohaaed  by  the 
yard  or  meter). 


to) 

•1 


24 
27 
30 
35 
22 
24 
27 

•18 
•34 


OtntM. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

♦18 
*25 


[38.5  to  39j6  yards. 
yardi. 


S30.8  to  33  3 


3.2 

4 


|26.4  to  S3  yards. 

26.40  yaids. 
33  yards. 
55  yards. 


19.8  yards. 
22  yards. 


*  Per  doaen. 

The  daties  are  those  given  in  the  Iat<vtt  tariff  revision,  that  of  April  15.  1889. 

Tnllr«,  maslins,  and  ootton  embroideries  are  imported  from  BneUnd  and  Switzerlaod,  bat  it  is  im- 
poMible  to  give  accurate  statistics  in  reganl  t«>  those  articles,  their  values,  and  Iience  the  daties  psid, 
belli);  .so  variable. 

H.  Abebt  Johnson, 

CcmtuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Venice^  August  7, 1889. 
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PORTUGAL. 
THE  AZORES. 

ESPOBT  BY  CONSUL  DABN£T,  OF  FATAL, 

In  answer  to  the  principal  points  contained  in  the  circular  of  the  27th 
of  May,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State,  I  subjoin  the  following  statis- 
tics of  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  at  this  place  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,1889: 


Kinds. 


irroin  Great  Britalii : 

Unbleaobed 

Bleached 

TwlUed 

Dyed 

Talle 

Mualinft 

Flannel 

Velvet 

Shawla 

Trimmings 


Total 

From  tbe  United  Stotes: 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Canvaa  

TwiUed 

Dyed 

Trimminss 


Total 

From  Oormany: 
Bleached.... 

Telvet 

Shawhi  

Trimminffa.. 


Total. 


$561.93 

1,542.16 

126.40 

1,622.21 

70.00 

60.70 

10.05 

130.50 

316.82 

46.72 


Weight  of  good$  per  yard. 


Unbleached  ^ .. 

Denims 

American: 

COO 

Wachnsett,B... 
Androscoffffin,  L 

Cabot 

Langdon,76 


A  comparison  of  these  importations  shows  that  nearly  all  the  ui|- 
bleached  is  of  Americaq  manufacture,  while  of  the  bleached  Great  Brit- 
ain furnishes  the  greater  part. 
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It  is  acknowledged  here  that  the  unbleached  American  cotton  i^sa 
perior  to  the  English,  and  in  vain  have  the  shop-keepers  who  tiade 
mostly  with  England  endeavored  to  have  the  American  snccessfallj 
imitated. 

Per  contra,  the  English  bleached  cottons  are  more  in  favor,  which  I 
am  informed  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  more  siziDg, 
deluding  the  buyers  into  the  belief  in  their  superiority. 

The  purchases  in  England  are  made,  generally  through  agents,  bat 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  shop-keepers  go  and  select  the  goods 
themselves. 

In  the  United  States  purchases  are  made  through  agents  residing 
there,  and  also  by  the  masters  of  the  sailing  packets,  who  take  many  or- 
ders, receiving  payment  after  delivery  of  the  merchandise. 

The  trade  between  the  Azores  and  the  XTnited  States  is  limited,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  small  population  of  the  former,  but  it  is  carefiilly 
cultivated  by  those  engaged  in  it. 

Calicoes  that  formerly  were  almost  entirely  imported  from  England 
are  now  furnished  by  Portugal,  the  fabrics  being  taken  from  England 
principally  to  be  dyed  in  the  Portuguese  factories  that  are  protected  bj 
high  duties. 

I  have  limited  this  report  to  the  island  of  Fayal,  for  it  is  diflBcolt  to 
get  statistics  at  some  of  the  other  islands,  and  if  it  went  beyond  it 
should  properly  extend  over  the  consular  district  which  embraces  the 
nine  islands,  the  population  of  which  is  only  about  250,000. 

8.  W.  Dabnet, 

CanfuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fayal  October  22, 1889 
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LISBON. 

BJiPORTJBY  yiOBaON8VL-&ENERAL  WILBOR. 

I  have  to  report  that  uo  custom-house  returns  of  cottou  textiles  im- 
ported iuto  this  Kingdom  are  procurable  of  a  later  date  than  1887. 
These  returns  give  no  details  of  length  or  weight  per  yard  nor  of  place 
ot  manufacture.  They  treat  only  of  weight,  gross  amount  of  duty  col- 
lected thereon,  and  country  from  whence  imported. 

IMPORTS. 
JMlartd  vahi€  and  dtt<y  collected  on  im^^orU, 


Description. 


Valmi. 


Duty  ool- 
looted. 


PrinUnirolothB 

UnblMohed  ootttm  textures 

BleMhedootton 

C«tton  dyod,  printed,  or  stamped  twill. . . 

Cotton  -velTots  and  similar  textiles 

Cotton  ribbons 

Cotton  sbawls  and  handkerohieft 

Cotton  nnderdothes 

Cotton,  other  woven  gooda  not  speoifled  . 

Cotton  laoes 

Cotton,  heavy  coarse  textores 

Cotton,  traoHMrent  cambric 

Cotton  canvas  for  sails 

Cotton,  loose  woven 

Cotton  volveieens 

Cotton  galloons 

Bobinet  and  ahnilar  textures 


MiJtlreU* 

38.484 

976,000 

053,604 

410,358 

73,363 

22,804 

167,383 

78,457 

8»,636 

27,760 

19.500 

48,400 

10. 520 

65.572 

16,000 

22,047 

25,520 


JfiOreM. 

17, 174 

422,867 

320. 4C5 

236,972 

21,716 

ll,83ti 

77,264 

31,180 

20,749 

14,000 

6,100 

12,000 

1.364 

28,581 

4,634 

8,004 

14,293 


'MUlreifl,  equal  $1.0& 

Weight. — ^No  returns  per  yard  exist.    Gross  weight  only  given. 

How  purduued. — Mainly  on  orders  given  to  commercial  travelers ;  no 
goods  sent  on  consignment. 

Place  of  manufacture. — 'So  <<  place  of  manufacture  "  given.  Gountries 
from  which  the  largest  importation  is  made  are : 

MUlreis. 

Gr«»tBrit»in 2,056,074 

Oermany 279,050 

France 11«,651 

Belgium 26,896 

United  States 49,582 

Duties  charged: 
Open  textures,  laoes,  and  insertings,  duty  per  kilogram  in  United  States  money  $1. 62 

Open  textures,  barege,  dnty  per  kilogram  in  United  States  money 64 

Open  textures,  tarlatan  webbing,  common  tnlle,  crinoline,  and  similar  text- 

nres *. 16 

Fine  veiling,  bobinet,  talJe,  and  similar  goods 1.18 

Open  textures  not  specified  plain 1.18 

Open  textures  not  specified  worked 1.62 

TraDsparen t  textures,  muslins,  and  cambric,  unbleached 21 

Transparent  textures,  muslins,  and  cambric,  white 25| 
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Close  textures,  plain,  lieavy  caavas,  not  proper  for  sails,  bleached  or  on* 

bleached 10.1^ 

Rough  and  coarse,  unbleached  or  whitened 07| 

Glazed,  brown,  or  whitened 16 

Cambric,  mnslin,  white 29 

Textures  not  specified,  unbleached 13^ 

Textures  not  specified,  white 16 

Textures  napped  in  one  color SOJ 

Textures  napped  in  more  than  one  color 81 

Counterpanes  and  blankets 59^ 

Mole  skins,  dyed 24 

Mole  skins,  white  or  stamped 45 

Close  textures 59| 

Close  textures,  velyeteens 24 

Close  textures,  imitation  velvets 48 

Braids,  twills,  damasked  or  daeed,  transparent  or  close,  brown  or  white 32 

Textures,  twilled,  dyed,  or  stamped 54 

Twills  for  stamping 21 

Counterpanes 59| 

Tape 48 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls  of  whatever  deecription 64 

Carpets 21 

Wicks 54 

Cravats  and  neckties  in  any  shape,  finished  or  not,  10  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  re- 
spective datles. 

Ribbed  textures 1.08 

Binding,  bobbiu-work,  and  galloon,  including  tares,  excepting  cartons,  paper, 
or  wood 75 

The  total  declared  valae  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into  Portugal 
during  1887  amounted  to  3,335,590  millreis,  upon  which  a  duty  of 
1,362,644  miUreis  was  collected. 

J.  B.  WiLBOB, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Oansul'Oen^aL 
United  States  Consttlate-Genebal, 

lAsbofiy  July  28, 1889. 


SPAIN. 
BARCELONA. 

JRBPORT  BT  COK8XTL  SOHSVOB, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  detailed  list  of  the  importations  of 
cotton  tissues  received  into  this  port  during  the  year  1888,  as  follows: 

The  class  and  lot  corresponding  to  the  present  tariff. 

The  amount,  in  pesetas,  of  the  duties  imposed  on  each  kilogram  net 
proceeding  from  favored  and  unfavored  nations. 

The  most  current  goods  of  importation. 

Their  origin  and  manufacture. 

The  total  amount  received  from  each  nation  during  the  year  l/SSS, 
rding  to  the  oflScial  report  of  this  custom-house,  by  ^^OOgl(^ 
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^  The  total  amount  for  1888  by  lots  or  class  of  goods  according  to  the 
geueral  tariff. 

The  comparative  total  of  1887, 1886,  and  of  1889  up  to  September  30 
ultimo. 

The  length  and  width  of  the  pieces  of  goods  which  we  took  as  samples 
(in  meters  and  yards). 

The  weight,  per  meter  or  yard,  of  the  same. 

The  corresponding  price  per  yard  or  meter. 

These  last  notes  I  extracted  from  the  original  invoices  allowed  me  by 
the  merchants,  besides  weighing  and  measoring  the  pieces  with  the 
greatest  exactness. 

Fixing  our  attention  somewhat  to  the  details  of  the  annexed  list  we 
observe: 

(1)  That  the  importation  of  1888  exceeded  that  of  1887  by  34  per 
cent.,  due,  without  doubt,  to  thegreater  consumption  caused  by  the  trav- 
elers attracted  to  the  late  Universal  Exposition  of  Barcelona. 

(2)  That  England  alone  contributed  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  supply 
of  cotton  goods  in  this  capital,  France  about  20  per  cent.,  Germany 
about  6  per  cent.,  and  Switzerland  3  per  cent. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  this  subdivision,  as  regards 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  requires  more  exactness  because  the 
goods  from  these  three  countries,  which  are  embarked  at  the  French 
ports  of  Gette  and  Marseilles,  are  very  often  noted  down  at  this  custom- 
house as  of  French  origin,  though  not  being  in  reality,  and  thus  consti- 
tuting by  these  declarations  an  erroneous  base  for  the  official  report. 

(3)  That  the  stamped,  checkered,  and  ornamented  goods  proceed  pref- 
erably from  England,  the  novelties  from  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
knit- work  and  lace  from  Germany. 

(4)  As  to  prices,  taking  a  certain  kind  of  goods  which  comes  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  German  goods  turn  out  the  cheapest  and  most  in- 
ferior. 

Bespecting  considerations  of  sale  and  delivery,  lobserve  that  the  Eng- 
lish sell  ftee  on  board  at  the  port  of  embarking,  taking  upon  themselves 
the  packing,  transport,  embarking,  and  insurance,  the  freight  remain- 
ing on  account  and  risk  of  the  owner,  paid  at  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety 
days  in  pounds  sterling  at  the  exchange  of  that  date. 

That  the  French  and  Swiss  sometimes  impose  the  same  conditions, 
and  others  deliver  the  merchandise  free  on  board  at  Marseilles  or  Cette, 
giving  the  franc  for  a  peseta,  that  is  to  say,  without  difference  for  ex- 
change. 

That  the  Germans  now  almost  always  make  it  a  rule  to  deliver  free 
on  board  at  Barcelona  without  difference  of  exchange,  this  custom  of 
theirs  being  one  of  the  reasons  which  explain  the  marked  preference 
towards  the  business  with  German  houses^  whenever  it  is  a  question  of 
articlesof  the  same  quality  as  those  of  any  other  origin.  In  fact  to 
givethe  most  approximate  appreciation  possible  of  the  ^ff^^^^^^^^^^e 
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cotton  goods  in  this  capital,  I  would  state  that  dnriDg  the  year  1888 
there  passed  from  France  to  Spain  by  the  land  route  of  Cerbere^Poit 
Bon-^the  amount  of  1,110)434  kilograms  of  goods  of  all  classes,  that  is 
to  say  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen$  and  other  &brics  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  which  it  would  be  imi>068ible  to  determine,  because  the  railroad 
statistics  do  not  classify  them,  mentioning  only  in  a  nominal  way  some 
62,000  kilograms  of  cottonades,  which  remain  indnded  in  the  above 
specified  quantity.  Moreover  all  these  goods  do  not  come  to  BareeloDa, 
because  they  are  divided  amongst  the  different  towns  on  the  rood  ttm 
the  frontier  to  Barcelona  and  still  beyond. 

Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  admitted  that  cotton  goods  are  those 
that  are  introduced  in  much  less  quantity,  when  it  is  considered  that  tiie 
region  of  Gatalonia  is  a  cotton  manuftoturing  region,  as  it  works  ap 
annually  item  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  kilograms  of  raw  cotton. 

Barcelona  exports  annually  to  Ouba,  Manila,  Porto  Bico,  Guada- 
loui>e,  Trinidad,  and  the  South  American  republics,  about  1,300,000 
to  1,500,000  kilograms  of  cotton  goods,  and  supplies  all  the  prindpal 
central  deposits  throughout  Spain,  where  there  are  numerous  ware- 
houses and  deposits.  What  with  thread,  cotton  twist,  and  cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds,  there  are  in  all  the  manufacturing  region  about  400  fiictories, 
amongst  which  there  are  about  70  of  the  finest  that  employ  from  200  to 
800  men  each,  and  a  few  from  1,000  to  2,000  men  each.  Induding  the 
auxiliary  branches,  that  is,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  the  minor 
industries,  such  as  stockings,  galloons,  fringes,  bands,  ribbons,  cords, 
and  many  other  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  cotton  is  em- 
ployed, there  existed  in  1885  about  3,000  establishments  with  aboat 
160,000  workmen  (men,  women,  and  children),  who  all  lived  by  this  in- 
dustry. 

Fbbdxbiok  H.  Sohbuoh, 

United  States  Consulate,  i 

BaroeUmOj  Nanember  1, 1880. 
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Zmp^riatioiu  of  cotkm  UaetOm  at  BareeUma  during  Oke  ywn  1886, 1887, 1888,  €md  iht  fini 
fiine  wyonikB  of  1889,  ihMir  weight  per  iford,  ^e. 


Par*. 

of  t«r< 
iir. 

^^S^S?"^ 

ClsM  of  floods. 

Wtth- 

oat 

treaty. 

WlOi 
twirty. 

104. 

Pemtma. 
4.«0 

8L7f 
8.00 

4.00 

Ptitiat, 
1.M 

L74 
2. 40 

a.  40 

X84 

a.  10 

Ootton  flADnols,  white  or  ool- 
ored,  up  to  25  thread*: 

XmOo  CdomUer,  8t  Quentin.  France. 
Kronlff  A  Zieglor,  Manbhsster,  Xnglsiid. 

White  peraolln 

Blae  and  Tellow  ..-rr.^.^x- 

*BaM.  ftraea.  rad 

Do. 

SSSA^;.!!:.:...:;:::; 

KcCaU  *  Co.,  Belfksl  Xnglsnd. 
G^.  Hofflnan.  TTsnsch.  3wi«?«H#B^ 

White 

Sohouiorlt  BoM,  Thann,  Alaati*. 

T.  v.  VaII  /k.  Ha  .  Rt.  0*11  A.  KwltmrlAtid. 

Colored 

10& 

Colored  h«id]Mrohlelb...| 

•bore: 
Calico 

Fleralfeim  *&>., 'Nottingham,*  ^^and. 

Boame  (St  Hanoe),  Agiio. 

Simon  Kay  *  Co..  Nottingham,  Bngland. 

T.IC.  Yeil  A  Co..  St  OaUeTSwitaerlsnd. 

Cretonso  ................. 

1001 

White,   for    ladtoa    and 
children. 

figured,  np  to1»  thread!  1 
Percale ................... 

Taflb  Broa^  Belftst,  Bngland. 

Kzonig  A  iiegler,  ManSieater.  JBngland.  • 

iroechUn.  B.  A  Co.,  T^fforrach,  Alfn^nla. 

FaacT  damaak 

:™..!7T^.i.r.;.:::... 

Do. 

Satin 

Moore  WinbeK,BolfiM^Bngkuid. 
Sdieurer  A  BoSL  Thann.  Aljiaoo. 

do 

fiatln.  eolorad 

Koeohlin  Prtna!  HtOhonse  end  Thann.  Al« 

KoreHleo 

saoo. 
Do. 

flutfa  chfno ............... 

WeiRs  Fr4re*,  Kfngvi*sbeini,  QommnTt 

Brilliants 

Bd.  Ysoohor  *  Co.7  Hf|]hous4s  Alsada. 

Pereale 

Do. 

Satin 

Do. 

Cr4pe 

Do. 

LfSv  ;;*""-  ■*";::::; 

T.  AnhartlM<-"^  nf«4i^nn.  A«f^"«rl*>M< 

Satin,  white  hrocade 

Brilliaata,  white 

Brilliants,  eremo 

Do. 

Panoy,  wnite 

Do. 

Fancy,  crone ............. 

Do. 

IW. 

Colored,  briHiants 

Percale,  for  ehirU 

Black,  damask  satin 

Goods  for  trunk  linian. . . 

Gooda  for  tnink  linbg. 
eolored. 
Printed  textiles,  striped  end 
iiffQied.  ftom  M  thrSada  and 
upwards: 

VorkedhrffliaDta 

Batistes,  diaphanous 

YiotoSis ...:. 

Do. 

Do. 
Henri  Fiery,  ]Cfllhons^  Alsace. 
Alf.  Hayer  St  Co..  Paris,  Franca. 

Do. 

Singapoore  *  Co.,  Chin*. 

Orcandies 

Do. 

Linons 

Batlatee 

Stegelin  Broe.,  81  Galla,  Swttnriaad. 
Do. 

Kalntooks   .. 

White  tariatanfw  ......... 

ChAtelaid  P4i«  *  Flls,  TsRWK^  IteMO. 
Do. 

Colond  tarlatana 

MIL 

~ISsJ^^!l 

Beddin  *  Gods,  Tsrrare.Flranoa. 

Tmifhud  St  Co..  BouhaliL  Franoa. 
Weiss  FrAres,  Kingersh^  Germaiiy. 
KeQ  St  Co.,  Bradford. 
Aug.  do  Taeger.  Conrtral,  Belgium. 
BTVanoher  St  Co.,  HiUhoasTG^nnaiij. 
9m.  GoUnabiar,  8t  i)nentin,  Taa^      ^ 

do .• 

Hok,  piqn4 
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ImporiaHoM  of  ooiton  lexiileB  at  Saroelona  during  the  yean  1886, 1887, 1888,  ofo.— Conf  i 


of  Ur- 
tit 

PatiMpaidby 

ClMtofgooda. 

With- 
out 

tr»ty. 

With 
tmity. 

PilBoliMl  mannftkOtorsrs  and  erici& 

110 

Pitetat. 
S.50 

6.00 

&25 

S.00 
S.OS 

&25 

Pustat. 
X40 

4.18 

5.40 

185 
LOT 

2.64 

Cotton  Telretn,  colored 

do 

Bolp  &  Lehmann,  Lyon. 

Heoh.  Woberei.  linden.  Hanorsr. 

do 

111 

Tulle*: 

T.  C.  Tan  AokOre.  ConrtnL 

Brown  cotton  net  .....•..•. 

Simon  May  ft  Co.,  VottinRham. 

Simon  May  &  Co.,  Kottlni^iun. 
T.  C.  Van  Ack«i«L  CoortnL 

Fine 

do 

do 

Lille. 

Cnrtetnii  in  Dleoee. 

Jaoobl  ft  Co.,Nottlngham. 

......do 

lis 

Cortalns,    pair,  2^  to  8| 
yards. 
Laoes: 

Colored  lacet 

Do. 
Thomas  Adams  ft  Co.,  HCoVOnAam, 

i1a 

Jacobi  ft  Co.,  Kotting ham.      " 
Stiftbfl  Kaufman,  NiFtlin^hMiir 

do 

lis 

114 

Lace  curtains ; 

Curtains,  festooned  crochet 
Underwear: 

Drmwen,  Snglish.  fancy  . . . 
Undershirts,  Bnglish.  fancy 
Undershirts,  plain. 

Thomas  Adams  ft  Co.,  Nottfaighaa. 
Visille,  France. 

Manchester. 

Da 
Josef  Marx.  Chemnits. 

Desgrea  ft  Knott^  Troyea. 
Desgros  ftE^otte^ Trovea, FtaneSk 

116 

Gloves  and  hosiery : 

Socks,  of  Temsel  cotton... 
Socka,  of  Persian  thread. . . 
Socks,  plain  white 

do     

Joe^h  Marx,  Cheinnits. 
Hlrsh  Beyley  ft  Co^  Paris. 

......do 

Hose,  Scotch  (lisle) 

do 

Manchester. 
Do. 

Gloves 

Donnee  ft  Lamotte,  Troyei^ 
Do. 

Mittens 

Handkemh1«flr. 

Hsns  ft  Ulrich,  Chemnite. 

do 

Basin  ft  Co.,  Troyes. 

do 

Hans  ftr  Ulrifflh,  Ohflmnlts. 
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ImparU  of  cotton  textiles  at  Barcelona— Cotxtinued. 


DMCilption  of  goodi. 


Leiig:th 

of  pieoe, 

meter  or 

yard. 


Width.. 


Weight 
of,  iDet«r 
or  yard. 


Price  in 
factory. 


Cotton  flttinela,  wblte  atnd  colored  np  to  26  threads: 
White 


White  percales 

Bine  and  yellow 

Rose,  green,  and  red . , 

Spotted 

ITor  book-binding .... 

White 

Colored 


Colored  bandkerchiels 

Cotton  flannels,  25  threads  and  upwards : 


Calico 

Cretonne 

UadapoUams. 


White,  for  ladies  and  children 

Print^Kl  textiles,  striped  and  l^red,  up  to  25  threads: 


Percales 

White  dAmask 

Fancy  damask 

Do 

White,  worked  on  both  aides . 
Satins 

Do 

Sstins,  colored 

Novelties 

Sstin  chine 

Brilllanta 

Percales 

Satines 

Crepe .-- 

Zephyr 


Satin,  white  brocade... 

Brillianta.  white 

Brilliants,  creme 

Fancy  white 

Fancy  creme 

Colored  handkerchiefs . 
Percale  for  shirts 


Black  damask  satins 

Tnmk-linings 

Tmnk-linings.  colored 

Printed  textiles.  25  threads  and  upwards : 
Worked  brlllianU 


IMaphanoos  textiles: 

BaUstee 

Victorias 

Organdies 

Linuns 

Bstistes 

Nainsooks 

White  tarlatans 

Colored  tarlatans 

MasUns 

TickM,  piqo^s,  etc : 

Tick  roaleton 

Do 

Piqo6 

Plush  piqnd 

Tickpiqu6 

Colored  reps 

Mmchester  and  fancy  velvets : 

CoUon  velvets,  colored 

Do 

Do 


Meters. 


40 

68 
58 
68 
55 
30 
52 
01 

Inehee. 

14  by  14 

Meters. 

40 

40 

40 

Yards. 


Meters. 
60 
56 
3» 
30 
60 
40 
42 
40 
25 
48 
40 
46 
50 
20 
64 

Fardj. 
21 
25 
26 
21 
26 
20 
30 

Meters. 
25 
40 
40 

38 

88 

11 
11 
27 
26 
26 
26 
15 


Meters. 


.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 


.80 

8<i 

.80 

Inches. 

32-33 

Mfters. 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 


.80 
.80 


.80 

.80 

Inches. 

27-8 

26-7 

26-7 

26 

26-7 

27 

31-2 

Meters. 

.80 

.80 


26 

20 
30 
80 
21 
24 
21 

32-55 
25 
25 


.80 
.80 
.eO 
.80 

.80 

.50 
.50 
.50 


Kilos. 

(0. 085> 
\0. 135< 
.070 
.056 
.064 
.060 
.166 
.077 
.101 

.167 


.090 
.100 
.100 

.118 


Franes. 


0.625 
.25 


.315 
.26 


.62 


*2.06 


1.40 
.00 
1.00 


3A 


0803 

.75 

092 

.40 

115 

.60 

064 

.40 

129 

.505 

081 

.85 

090 

.90 

081 

.85 

126 

1.40 

093 

1.40 

125 

1.44 

097 

.65 

080 

1.05 

200 

1. 

003 

.42 

d. 

083 

«; 

070 

2  j 

068 

3rb 

815 

4 

059 

'^  i 

080 

095 

4i 

Francs, 

096 

.95 

281 

1.20 

481 

L75 

145 

.70 

237 

1.15 

064 

.42 

065 

.36 

041 

.34 

038 

.58 

044 

.80 

058 

.80 

020 

.29 

020 

.185 

040 

LIO 

2,')0 

1.53 

240 

1.05 

150 

1.40 

060 

.00 

235 

1.30 

122 

.80 

cor) 

.77 

J  00 

1.1« 

094 

0.80 

*Dosen. 
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Imports  of  cotton  iea^tiles  at  BaroeUma — Continued. 


DeBOription  of  food*. 

Len«:th 
of  piece, 
meter  or 

ya«L 

Wldtlu 

Weiglit 
or  yard. 

Prise  is 

ToUm; 

Onlinary  tnl1«* ..^.. ......... 

Mittn. 

25 
24 

26 
25 
26 
26 
Tardi. 
50 

26 

rordf. 

66 

9k 

Mttert. 
11 
11 
11 
80 
80 
80 

lVi<r. 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 

jr«fsr«. 
30 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Pair. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Doun. 

Doten, 
JDoem. 

Jfslsrv. 

.60 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

88 

18.26 
61 

.070 
.088 
.018 
.017 
.040 
.056 
TmrdM, 
.080 

.060 

.112 

.600 

.008 
.Oil 
.008 
.010 
.007 
.015 

1.482 

L200 
0.888 
0.888 
1.020 

.140 

.880 
.800 
.480 
.288 

.400 
.880 
1.000 
.600 
.600 
.500 
.800 
.700 
.150 
.150 
1.200 
1.600 
2.200 
.807 
.500 
.410 
.160 

JVvsn 

Blown  iiAitiillAa.. ................................ ....... 

LdS 

Fine 

fL5@ 

Do 

IL^ 

Do 

L5o 

Do 

ise 

Gnrtftinv  ^i  piMM  .•...•■.•.•..•••..■...•.•..■.»•....■«.• 

Do 

Frma. 

d. 
24 

CiirUi]ia,2|to8iyards 

Lftoos: 

Colored 

LIS 

Do... • 

.... 

4.6 

Do 

.9B 

Do 

.3D 

Do 

.81 

Do 

.e 

LMOoartaina: 

ii« 

Do 

18.8? 

Do  * 

&12 

Maohine  (festooned)  oioohed 

7.01 

If Aohine oroobed  ............................ ■■...-r....-r - 

8.tt 

8.U 

Underwear: 

Drswem. fuiev ...r 

4.50 

4.2$ 

TTndenhlTte. nlftin ....................................... 

LM 

Do 

1» 

Gloves  Mid  hoeiery : 

Sooks - 

8.9 

Socks.  Persian  thread 

HOC- 

Sooks! plain  white! ...^!.J.'^..^.J«.'.".I^^^^^1... 

8.K 

Do  • 

1L50 

Hose^ colored  ............................................ 

1109 

Do 

&50 

Ho8e,Sootch  (lisle) 

1?%0 

'Do '.....'• 

KSd 

Gloves 

CM 

Mittens 

i» 

Handerchiefs.. ......................... ........ ......... 

]&e» 

Do 

U.5d 

Do 

ISiSO 

Hosoi colored 

7.45 

Do 

&SS 

Do 

7.55 

Do 

7.» 
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Qaantf  ty  imported  in  188BL 

""^ 

Fnaee. 

flfllretla. 

Oer- 
many. 

Bel* 
giom- 

Italy. 

Yariooa. 

CoCUm  flMUMla,  white  and  colored, 
npto  S5thn»di 

KQo$, 
88^845 
880 

167,007 

KUot. 

51,090 

881 

11,008 

10^164 

00 

8.810 

KHot, 
4,000 

JBTOof. 
488 

JBTOot. 
S22 

JBTilOf. 
47 

CoUon  flaniMb  90  IhrmOm  and  up- 
wards 

Printa,  atrlp«d  and  flgnnd,  op  toU 
tlirfiada 

880 
007 
060 

19 

8 

808 

Ul 

7,017 

84 

447 

189 

Prtaita  SO  thnada  and  vpVBida 

9 

807 

14018 

1,086 

101 

1 
484 

1,048 

TlolEa.  'Dlan^ato .................... 

209 

Maacbaatar  nd  ilaar  valTeta  .  /,~.V,V. 

1 

Tallea 

98 

IjUMia ...■■...■■■■.•■...■•■•.. 

J-^^^mniainn 

trndarmar.. .............  4... ..^^.^x. 

4 

*wlil- ••••••»•••••••••  •••••••••. 

200^160 

71,401 

14,042 

90,078 

728 

070 

188 

TotaL 

Jao.lto 

188& 

1887. 

1888. 

Ida 

JTOof. 

877 

178,537 

84 

0,081 

4,022 

4,060 

480 

871 

14,758 

8,480 

i7» 

JTiZot. 

700 

82,683 

00 

0.807 

6,178 

7,188 

1.111 

1,944 

21.472 

2,058 

2,820 

KUot. 

178,731 

3,033 

24,254 

2,104 

0,807 

6.140 

a  002 

020 

848 

10,860 

2.675 

816 

Kitoi. 
167.139 

Cotton  flannela,  SO  threads  aod  npwan 
PHAta,  atrtped  and  flsured.  ap  to  26  tl 
Printa.  20  taTeada  and  nDwarda 

Is 

821 

tireadt... ....••.... 

61,060 

25 

8,008 

TloKflw  piqoOa,  etc 

8,030 

M^n^flattwr and  flmefTelTeti. •-.•••.••■••«••■. ■•.•■■........ 

4^468 

Tnllaa 

2^6^ 

IjMrea................. rx 

781 

lA^eeourtaina....... 

7.606 

TTnderwear  ....••......•..•.•..•••...••••.••......•.••«•.•... 

8,845 

6;^Tea  and  hoaiiify 

12,814 

IVital 

877,818 

287.990 

968,008 

•J 

882^606 

1 
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SWITZERLAND. 

RSPOBT  BY  aONSUL-OENERAL  WASEBXTRXf,  OF  BEUNB, 

Cofkm  and  coiton  goods  thereof  imported  into  Switgerland  dnring  ike  calendar  year  1888. 

[Duty  uid  Tilue  per  quintal  of  220  pounds.] 


Whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Whenoe  imported. 


kwBtt^. 


Cotton,  raw  (ayeraee  value,  146  ftanca ; 
doty,  general  tariff;  .80  frimoe) : 

Germany 

Austria 

France  

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

England 

'  Kusaia  

European  Turkey 

B§tp8h'indiiin.*l."."""I""II«ir' 

EaatAsia 

United  Stotes 

Central  America 


OutneoZff. 
8,063 
8,827 
6,164 
1.823 
3,067 
1,842 
4,U0 

200 
80,024 
11,154 

110 

981028 

88 


Total,  1888  . 
Total,  1887 . 


224,817 
276,420 


Cotton  waste  (average  value,  90  francs ; 
duty  .30  francs,  general  tariff) : 

Germany 

Austria 

France .' 

Italy 

Bel^um 

En^nd... 


10, 695 

816 

1.503 

69 

434 

4,208 


Total  1888  . 
Total  1887  . 


17,716 
18,141 


Cotton  wadding   (average  value,   260 
francs;  dnty,  general  tariff,  4  francs): 

Germany - 

France 

Italy 

England , 


Total  1888 . 
Total  1887  . 


148 
122 


Cotton  yam,  single,  raw,  until  No.  40 
English  (average  value,  180  franca; 
duty,  general  tariff^  6  franca): 

Germany , 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

England 


68 

1 
1 

a 

844 

25 


Total  1888  . 
Total  1887. 


431 
768 


Yam,  single,  raw.  No.  41  and  over  (aver- 
age value,  330  francs;  duty,  general 
tariff.  6  francs) : 

Germany  ...•»>.........«............ 

France 

Belgium 

England 


2 
46 
140 


Total  1888 . 
Total  1887. 


216 


Yam,  single^  bleached  (average  value, 
816  franca;  duty,  geoatal  tariff;  8 
francs) : 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium - , 

England 

Total  1888 

Total  1887 , 

Yam,  twisted,  ganzed  or  not.  raw, 
bleached  (average  value,  400  franca; 
duty,  general  tariff;  8  franoa) : 

Germany 

Austria 

France  ...-• 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

England 

United  States , 


Total  1888 . 
Total  1887 . 


Yam,  twisted,  dyed 
315. 16  frauos ;  duty,  geni 
francs): 

Germany  .... 

France 

Italy 

England 


(average  value, 
Keneraf  tariff;  11 


81 
1 
4 
S 

13 


1(8 

2:5 


15 

S 

l> 

507 

S31 

6,317 


7.fiS0 
7.418 


19 
3 


Total  1888  . 
Total  1867 . 


Yam.  single,  dyed  (average  value,  835 
francs ;  duty,  general  tam,  11  franoa): 

Germany 

Austria ^ 

France 

Italy 

Belgium ^..... 

England .....^.. 


2,708 
1404 


4IB 
1 

90 
3 
5 

17 


Total  1888. 
Total  1887. 


Yam,  on  spools,  t>a]1fl,  skeins,  for  retail 
(average  value,  760  francs ;  duty,  gen- 

eral  tariff,  85  francs) ; ~ 

Gemany 

Austria ^ 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

England 


Total  1888 . 
Total  1887 . 


464 
892 


113 
1 
8S 

65 

62 

74 

1,386 


2,«« 
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Cotton  and  cotton  goods  thereof  imported  into  Switzerland,  0to.— Contiuaed. 


Whence  imported. 


Qaantit;. 


Whence  imported . 


Quantity. 


Xli«iiea»  plain,  twilled,  tern ;  plain  tolle 
(averan  yalne,  1,000  franea;  dnty, 
general  tariff  4  franca) : 

Grermany 

Aoatria 

Fnmee , 

Belgium 

Holland , 

Kngland , 

Total,  1888 

Total,  1887 


11 
8 
1 

1 

4 

1,188 


1,306 
1,538 


Tiasnea,  ]>lain,  twilled,  dyed  (ayerage 
▼alae,  866  franoa ;  dnty,  general  taint 
88  francs) : 

Germany 

Aoatria 

France 

Italy 

Beljiimn 

HoUand 

England - 


2,250 

80 

1,24« 

2T7 

116 

U 

1,281 


Total,  1888. 
Total,  1887. 


B  of  38  threads  or  less  to  5  milli- 
metera  squares  except  tissues  of  yam, 
areraging  ^o.  70  JBnglish  or  fluer 
number  (average  ^alue,  838  francs; 
duty,  general  tiuriii;  8  franoa) : 

Germany 

Anstiia 

Ftanoe 

Itoly 

Behdnm 

^gla 

Total,  1888 

Total.  1887 


Tissues  of  over  38  threads  to  5  millime- 
ters square,  and  tissues  of  38  threads 
and  lew,  from  yamavexsm^g  No.  70 
XngUah  or  finer  (averase  value,  825 
franea;  dnty,  general  tariiZ;  14 
franea): 

Germany 

Tranoe 

Belffhun 

HolUind 

Sngland 

Total,  1888 

Total,1887 


Tiasuea,  plain,  twilled,  bleached  (aver- 
age vafn&680  franca;  duty,  general 
urifl^  35  zranos)  i 

Germany 

Austria 

Franoe 

Italy. 

-^    a 

UL 

I  India 

Total,  1888 
Total,  1887 


Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  of  dyed  yams 
(average  value,  760  fi«ncs;  dnty,  gen- 
eral tariiH;  86  francs) : 

Germany 

Austria 

France -. 

Italy .. 

Belgium  ...........................< 

Houand 

•gnglM^i^ , 

Tota],1888   

Tolal,1887 


430 
8 

101 
0 

547 

101 
5,003 


Tisanes,  plain,  twilled,  printed  (average 
value,  740  francs;  dnty,  general  tariit 
86  francs) : 

Germany 

Austria 

Fnmoe 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sngland 


6,227 
6,762 


856 
46 
08 
0 


7,280 
0,887 


Total,  1888. 
Total,  1887 . 


Cotton    velvet   (average   value,  1,800 
francs;  duty,  general  tariii;  60 franea): 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 


128 

18 

40 

8 

12,016 


Sngland 

United  States. 

Total,  1888.. 
Total,  1887.. 


4,014 
4,088 


6 
118 

2 
13 
805 

1 


007 
1,006 


12;  202 
11, 187 


1,811 

18 

808 

08 

83 

1 


Tissues,  figured,  piqu4,  dimity,  dam- 
ask (average  value,  700  fhuLOa;  duty, 
general  tariJO^  16  francs): 

Crermany 

Auotria 

Franoe 

Italy 

Belgium , 

HoUand ^ 

Sngland ............................ 


Total.  1888. 
Total,  1887. 


013 

6 

120 

7 
112 

1 
488 


2,004 
3,001 


Tiasuea,  crDch6,  tnlle^  ganse,  mualin 
broch6  (average  value,  1,500  francs; 
duty,  general  taxi£^  50  francs) : 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

England : 


1,848 
1,231 


100 

8 

80 

108 


Total.  1888. 
Total,  1887 . 


Blankets,  common,  without  needle-work 
or  trimming  (average  value,  600  fjcaucs; 
duty, general tariffl2 francs;  conven- 
tional tariff  4  franca) : 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 


871 


1 

6 

16 

8 


217 


Total,  1888. 
Total,  1887. 


24 

19 
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Cotton  and  cotton  goods  thereof  imported  into  Swiigerland,  «to.— Oontiiiiied. 


WlMiiM  imported. 


Qnuitity. 


WhauM  imported. 


Quatity. 


BlAakete,  bleaobed,  djed.  printed,  with 
needle-work  or  trimming  (ererege 
▼alae  821.72  francs ;  daty,  general 
tariff,  M  fhmoe) : 

Germany 

Anstria 

Trance '. 

Italy 

Beljdnm 

Bngland 

Total,  1888 

Total,  1887 

Felt  tiMoes   for  the  mannflMStnxe  of 

S^per  (average  Talne,   875  franos; 
L^,  general  taiiii;iO  fhmoa) : 

CTermany 

Xngland 

Total,  1888 

Bibbons  and  trimmings  (average  Talne, 
1,200  francs  J  duty,  general  tariff;  fiO 
francs ;  conventional  tarifl^  16francs); 

Qermany 

Austria 

France ■ 

Italy , 

Belginm 

Holland 


QukUali, 


190 

0 

76 

10 

6 

46 


880 
213 


064 

6 

246 

68 

8 
2 


Bngland 

Rassia 

Total,  1888 

Total,  1887 

Hosiery,  without  needle-work  (average 
valne,  1,850  francs;  duty,  general 
tariff;  50  firancs):  ^ 

(vermany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Bngland 

Total  1888 

Total,  1887 

Bmbroldery  and  hice  (average  valuefrom 
1,475  to  6,000  francs;  duty,  general 
tariil^  100  francs): 

(Mmany 

Auatria 

France 

Italy 

ngli 

Total,  1888 
Total.  1887 


987 
913 


856 

S 
54 
8 

10 


431 


ISC 
II 

41 
I 
4 

63 


John  D.  Washburn, 

OansulrOeneraL 


United  States  Gonsxtlate-General, 

Beme^  August  27, 1889. 


TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BBPOST  BY  aONSXTL-eBNBBJLL  PBINQLB. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  T0port  apon  the  cotton  textiles  imported 
into  my  consular  district.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  the  stutictios 
sufficiently  trustworthy  for  publication,  although  they  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  obtained. 

Quantity  and  kind  imported  per  annum:  6,016f^  tons;  5,634,338 
pieces ;  and  9,062,700  meters  of  all  qualities. 

Weight  per  yard,  varies  between  4  to  6  ounces,  according  to  quality. 

Purchased  by  commission. 

Place  of  manufacture  and  whence  imported :  All  European  countries, 
and  imported  from  same. 

Duties  charged  thereon :  8  per  cent. 

D.  Ltngh  PBINai^E, 

OontuJrOmeral. 

United  States  Oonsitlate-Genebal, 

Conatuntiiwple,  Turkey^  August  6,  ISg^tizedbyGoOgk 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 
LONDON. 

SBPOST  BY  OONSVL'QBNBRAL  NEW. 

Beferrmg  to  Department  of  State  circalar  of  May  27, 1889,  directing 
a  report  to  be  made  on  the  importation  of  cotton  textiles  into  this  dis- 
trict, I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
particalars  required.  The  valne  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  into 
London  in  1888  was  $2,850,790,  but  no  further  details  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

I  transmit  copy  of  letter  received  from  Mr.  B.  Giffin,  of  the  board  of 
trade,  on  this  subject 

John  0.  New, 
ComulrOeneral, 
X7NITBD  States  Oonsitxjltb-Obkebal, 

jAmdaUj  August  16, 1889. 


Mr,  Qiffin  to  C<miul'Oem0rttl  New. 
[Indoson  In  CoBSiil«Oeiienl  New's  report  J 

Board  of  Tradx,  Commercial  Department, 

London,  8.  W.,  July  6,  1889. 
Sir  :  With  reference  to  year  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  asking  for  certain  information 
respeeting  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  to  London,  I  am  directed  by  the  board  of 
trade  to  state  that  they  regret  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  of  mnch  assistance 
to  yon  in  the  matter.  The  detailed  particulars  yon  require  are  not  available  from  the 
official  returns,  and  the  board  can  only  refer  yon  for  information,  to  the  gross  value  of 
the  imports  of  cotton  mannfactnres  into  the  port  of  London,  to  the  figures  contained 
in  tho  volnmes  of  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  issue  of  this  statement,  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  into 
London  from  abroad  in  1888  was  572,158  pounds. 

R.   GiFFIN. 


LIVERPOOL. 

BSPORT  BY  aONSXTL  SSBEMAtf, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  circalar  of  instractionSy  dated 
May  27, 1889,  directing  consular  officers  to  report  upon  the  cotton  tex- 
tiles imported  into  their  districts,  covering  points  specified. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  goods  in  this  district  are  so  very  small,  com- 
paratively, as  to  make  a  detailed  reply  by  me  to  the  circalar  almost,  if 
not  qnite,  annecessary,  and  only  one  of  the  qaestions  can  be  directly 
answered  withont  considerable  exi>enBe. 

Thomas  H.  Sherman, 

0(m9uL 
Unhxd  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  August  27, 1889.  oig^zed  by Google 
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LEITH. 

RMPOET  BY  CONSUL  WALLINB,  OF  MDUfBUROH, 
QUANTITY  AND  EINDS  IMPORTED, 

The  customs  aathorities  at  Leith,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  inform  me  that  no  record  is  kept  of  either  the  quantity  or  kind 
of  cbttoQ  textiles  imported  into  Leith.  The  value  oifly  is  recorded.  In 
the  "  bill  of  entry''  supplied  to  the  customhouse  firom  each  vessel  arriv- 
ing the  item  frequently  occurs  expressed  thus :  ^'  Cotton  manufactares, 
unenumerated,"  and  only  the  number  of  ^^ cases"  or  ^'packages"  <^ 
these  and  their  total  value  are  given.  Such  imports  are  idmost  always 
consigned  <^  to  order,'?  and  the  consignee  in  the  course  of  his  sales  may 
distribute  the  consignment  to  many  merchants  or  dealers. 

From  the  ^<  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  1888,  compiled  in  the  custom-house  at  London  from  documents 
collected  by  that  department,"  I  learn  that  the  total  value  of  cotton 
manuflEictnres  imported  to  Leith  in  1888  was  £26,137.  Neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  kind  of  such  manufiBK^tures  is  stated.  From  the  same  source  I 
find  that  the  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  in  same  year 
to  Grangemouth,  a  port  in  this  district  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  few  miles 
west  from  Leith,  was  £8,566. 

.   The  questions  of  the  weight  per  yard,  how  purchased,  the  place  of 
manufacture,  and  whence  imported  can  not  be  ascertained. 

There  are  no  customs  duties  charged  at  Leith  on  imports  of  cotton 
textiles. 


WiLLOUOHBY  WALLma, 


United  States  Gonsulats, 

EdUiiburgh^  August  9, 1889. 


GIBRALTAR. 

BBPORT  BT  CONSUL  SPMABUB, 

I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  under 
date  of  the  27th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  cotton 
textiles  in  this  district,  and  beg  to  state  in  reply  that  it  is  quite  impos< 
sible  to  obtain  here  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  quantity  and  de- 
scription of  the  cotton  textiles  imported  yearly  in  this  market.,  there 
being  no  custom-house  or  any  other  Government  department  established 
in  Gibraltar,  where  any  statistics  are  kept  on  the  subject  for  affording 
the  required  information.  ^ 
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Gibraltar  being  a  free  port,  no  duties  are  levied  upon  any  description 
of  cotton  goods  arriving  here. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  im- 
I>ortation8  of  cotton  goods  to  this  market  proceed  &om  Manchester  and 
other  leading  mannfeMstoring  centers  in  Great  Britain,  which  are  gen- 
erally disposed  of  by  two  or  three  merchants  and  several  shop-keepers 
established  here. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  also  arrives  at  this  port  from 
the  same  quarters  in  transit  for  the  Morocco  markets,  for  account  and 
risk  of  the  consignees  residing  in  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  that  king- 
dom, who  have  an  understanding  direct  with  parties  in  England,  for  the 
cost  of  their  orders  and  purchases. 

Horatio  J.  SPBAaiTE, 

Unitbd  States  Gonsxtlatb, 

Gibrdttor,  Jwm29^  1889. 
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FILES  m  SPANISH  AMERICA. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  CONSULS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON 

THE  FILE  TRADE  IN  MEXICO,  AND  IN  CENTRAL  AND 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  CIRCULAR 

FROM   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE. 


ISSUED  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

ALL  BEdTJESTS  FOB  THESE  BEPOBTS  SHOULD  BE  ADDBESSED 
TO  THE  SEGBETABT  OF  STATE. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
1890. 
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Department  of  State, 

Wa-shingtonj  Aug^ist  28, 1889. 

To  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  and  South 

America. 

Gentlemen  :  Some  of  the  leading  file  manafactarers  of  the  United 
States  are  desirous  of  extending  their  commercial  relations  to  Mexico 
and  to  Central  and  South  America,  and,  to  that  end,  have  submitted  to 
the  Department  the  following  interrogatories,  which  you  are  requested 
to  answer  at  your  eariiest  convenience : 

^1)  Is  there  any  demaod  for  American  files  in  your  districts  f  If  there  is,  give  par- 
ticulars ;  if  there  is  not|  what  is  the  prospect  for  creating  such  demand  f 

(2)  Are  any  files  imported  into  your  districts  ?    Whence  and  kinds  imported. 

(3)  Are  files  mannfactnred  in  yonr  districts  f 

(4)  Give  prices  at  which  files  are  purchased  hy  the  wholesale  dealers  in  your  dis* 
tricts,  based  on  the  inclosed  list,  by  discount.  This  request  (No.  4),  if  it  can  be  even 
approximately  correctly  answered,  will  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  to  them  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  compete 
therein  with  other  foreign  manufacturers. 

Give  all  the  necessary  information  as  to  tariff  and  other  charges  to 
which  the  introduction  of  files  into  your  districts  are  subject. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary. 
241 
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(Inclosore  1  in  Conanl  Merriani's  report.] 

SHEFFIELD  PRICES  OF  FIUCS  AND  RASPS. 

[Descaento  (diaooont)  69  and  5  per  oent.] 

In  conseqaence  of  considerable  advances  both  in  wages  and  materialg,  it  irs» 
unanimously  resolved  at  a  general  meeting  of  file  manufacturers,  held  at  tbeCotlere' 
Hally  Sheffield,  on  the  16th  May,  1872,  that  the  following  list  of  prices  be  adopted 
by  the  trade  from  this  date : 

Flat,  half-roundy  squarct  rounds  entering^  taper  ootter,  hone,  $hoe,  flat,  and  kalf-nni 
rasps.  Mill  saws^  one  or  two  square  edges,  single  and  double  cut  T(^^ngfile8,niigU 
and  double,  left  at2)oint,  and  safe  edges. 

[Per  doseiL] 


Inches. 

Boaeb  and 
bastard. 

Second  cntv 

flat  and 
half-roand 
ganatock- 
era'and 
ronnd 
raspa. 

Smooth  and 

oabinet 

files  and 

raapa. 

Jkm 

exin 
amottk 
cabinets. 

1  to4 

£    s.    d. 

4  9 

5  8 

6  9 

6  8 

7  0 

7  6 

8  6 

9  6 

10  6 

11  0 

12  0 

13  6 

15  0 

16  6 
18      0 

10      0 
116 
13      0 
15      0 
1    10      0 

1  16      0 

2  3      0 

2  10      0 

3  0      0 
8      8      0 

4  1      0 

4  13      0 

5  6      0 

6  1      0 

7  0      0 

£    M.     d, 

5  6 

6  0 

6  9 

7  6 

8  3 

8  9 

9  9 
10      9 
12      0 

12  9 

13  6 
15      3 

17  0 

18  6 
10      0 
12      0 

14  0 

15  6 
17      0 
1    13      0 

1  19      0 

2  7      0 

2  15      0 

3  5      0 
8    15      0 

4  9      0 

5  10 

£    s.    d. 

6  9 

7  6 

8  3 

9  0 
9      6 

10  6 

11  6 

12  3 

13  6 

14  6 

15  6 
17      0 
19     0 

10      6 
18      0 
15      0 
1      6      6 
18      0 
1    10     0 

1  16     0 
8      2      0 

2  12      0 
8      3      0 
8    14      0 
4      4      0 

4  19     0 

5  13       0 

le   3 

41 

11    ♦ 

?.::.::::::::::;:::::::;,::::::::;:::::::::;:::::::: 

12    1 

u 

13    1 

6*:;:::::::::::;::::::::::;:::::::::::;::;:;::;;:::::: 

14    1 

61 

15   i 

7^..:. .:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: ::::::::::: 

17    1 

71 

18    S 

s*.::::::. :::;:::::::::::::::::::;::::;:::;:;:;::::::: 

lot 

81 

1    2    a 

?::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;:;:::;::::::;:;::: 

1     3    $ 

91 

1     5    6 

10 :.:::::::;::::::;::;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

1    u    fi 

101 

1    11     ^ 

11*:::::::::::::::::::;::::::;:::::::::::::::::::;:;;; 

1    15    « 

111 

1   18    V 

12 

2     C    C> 

12i 

2     S    » 

13* :.:::;:;;:;;::::::::::;:::::::::;::;:::;::;::: 

2     i    0 

14 

2   14    » 

15 

16 

8     3    9 
3    IS    « 

17 

4    14    « 

18 

5  a  9 

19 

6     6    0 

20 

7     9    9 

21 .     . 

8   10    0 

22 

5    15      0       6^0 

9  12   a 

23 

6  12      0 

7  11      0 

7  6      0 

8  6      0 

11     0    • 

24 

12   10    ^ 

SoArag.—All  aboTo  24  incheR,  20«.  per  inch  extra.  Flat  fllea,  doable  cat  on  the  edge,  to  advance  bait 
Inch.  Topping,  bquare  cat  edges,  to  advance  half  inch.  Hill  saw,  two  round  edges,  adTanee  luu 
Incih.    Feather  ed^e  and  knife  files,  to  advance  3  inohea. 
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Tkre€  square  kand,  equaling  one  safe  edge,  parallel  cotter,  pillar,  needle,  round  off,  bone 
pottance,  round  edged  flat.     Extra  thin  flat,  and  flat  and  high  back  half-round, 

[Per  doxexul 


InohM. 

Bonsh 

«Dd 
iMtttatd. 

Smooth. 

Dead 

smooth. 

Itoi 

£    «.    d. 

6     8 

5  9 

6  8 

7  JD 

8  6 

9  6 

10  6 

11  0 

12  0 

13  6 

15  0 

16  6 
18      0 

10      0 
116 
13      0 
15      0 
18      0 
'  1    10      0 

1  16      0 

2  3      0 

2  10      0 
8      0      0 

3  8      0 

4  1      0 

4  18      0 

5  6      0 

6  1      0 

7  0      0 
7    19      0 

&     9.    d, 
6     0 

6  9 

7  6 

8  3 

9  9 
10      9 
12      0 
12      9 
18      6 
15      3 

17  0 

18  6 
10     0 
12      0 

14  0 

15  6 
17     0 
1    10     0 
1    13     0 

1  19      0 

2  7     0 

2  15     0 
8      5      0 

3  16      0 

4  9     0 

5  10 

5  15      6 

6  12      0 

7  11      0 

8  12      0 

£     9,    d. 

7  6 

8  8 

9  0 
9     6 

11  6 

12  8 

13  6 

14  6 

15  6 
17      0 
19      0 

10      6 
18      0 

15  0 

16  6 
18      0 
1    10      0 
1    13      0 

1  16      0 

2  2      0 

2  12      0 

3  3      0 
8    14      0 

4  4      0 

4  19      0 

5  18      0 
8      0      0 

7  6      0 

8  6      0 

9  6     0 

&      9,     d. 
11      8 

u 

12     6 

?....::.:::::::::;;::::;;::::::;::::::::::;;;;:;:;;:: 

13     6 

5i 

14     6 

e ":::;;"::;;;:;::::::;;     : 

17      6 

^ [ 

18     6 

? .:::::::: 

10     0 

7* r :;:"""";;:; ::: 

12     0 

8...:;::::;:::::;::::::::::::::::;:;;:::;::;;::; ":' 

13      6 

u 

15      9 

? :,..:::::::::::::;::::::::;:;;:::::;::::: 

18     6 

H 

1    11      0 

w  ...,;;;::;:::;;:::;:::;:::::;:::;:::::;:::;  ;;;:::: 

I    15     0 

HH 

1    18      0 

11 

2      0      0 

m /. 

8      2     0 

i2\...:::::::::::::::;;;;::;;:;::::::;::::::::::::;;; 

2      5     0 

I2i 

2    10     0 

13 1..:..:.:::::::::: ::::;::  ;:;::     : 

2    14      0 

H 

3      3     0 

15 

8    18      0 

16 

4    14      0 

17 

6    11      0 

18 

6      6      0 

19 

7      9      0 

20 

8    10      0 

21 

9    12      0 

22 

11      0      0 

23 

12    10      0 

24 

14      2      0 

Eztnu.— All  above  24  inches,  20ff.  per  inch  eztn.  Pin  flies  and  tanged  horse  rasps,  to  advance  1  inch. 
Koandofr.  with  points,  to  advance  I  inch.  Needle,  exceeding  breadth  of  hand  files,  as  equaling  out  on 
both  edges.    Equaling  and  cotter  flies,  extra  tliin,  to  advance  1  inch. 

Baud  and  equaling  out  both  edges,  or  with  one  double  cut  edge.  Look,  arch,  riffler,  tum- 
bler, oval  eawfiiee,  cant,  taper  oroes,  bellied  three  square.  Double  tanged  mill  saw,  top- 
ping, two  round  edges. 

[Per  doaen.] 


Inches. 

Bough 
basUrd. 

Second 
cut. 

Smooth. 

Dead 
smooth. 

1  to  4 

£     9,   d, 

6  3 

7  0 

7  6 

8  6 

9  6 

10  6 

11  0 

12  0 

13  6 

15  0 

16  6 
18    0 

10    0 
116 
13    0 

16  0 

17  0 
1  10    0 
1  13    0 

1  19    0 

2  6    0 

2  15    0 
8    4    0 

3  14    0 

4  7    0 

5  0    0 

5  14    0 

6  11    0 

7  10    0 

8  8    0 

&   9,  d, 

7  6 

8  3 

8  9 

9  9 
10    9 
12    0 

12  9 

13  6 

16  3 

17  0 

18  6 
10    0 
12    0 

14  0 

15  6 
1    7    0 
1  10    0 
1  13    0 

1  16    0 

2  3    0 

2  11    0 

3  0    0 

3  10    0 

4  2    0 

4  15    0 

5  8    0 

6  3    0 

7  10 

8  10 

9  2    0 

£    «.  d. 
9    0 
9    6 

10  6 

11  6 

12  8 

18  6 

14  6 

15  6 
17    0 

19  0 
10    6 
18    0 
16    0 
16    6 
18    0 
110    0 
1  13    0 

1  16    0 
119    0 

2  8    0 

2  18    0 

8  7    0 

3  19    0 

4  11    0 

5  6    0 

6  0    0 

6  16    0 

7  10    0 

9  2    0 
10    8    0 

£    9.   d. 
IS    6 

ik 

14    6 

5^.:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::;;;:::::::::::;::::;::: 

15    9 

54 

17    6 

?...:::::::::;;::::::::::::::.:...:;:::.;:.: :.. 

18    0 

» 

10    0 

ip 

12    0 

7i 

13    6 

fc*..::     ::::::::;.::":.;..:.:;;.:::;:::.:::"::; 

16    6 

8^ 

18    6 

?.::::        :;::!::; ;:::;;;;":::::::  :: 

1  11    0 

M 

1  15    0 

3..:::::::::;::..:::: :.: : 

1  18    0 

10* 

2    0    0 

I?..:::::;:;;:;:::::;::;::;::;:;;::.::::;;::;::::;;:. 

2    2    0 

lU 

2    6    0 

12* ::::::;::::;:::;::;:::;:::,:;:;..: 

2  10    0 

la 

2  14    0 

I?-.:::::::;::::::::;:::::::;::;:;;:;:;:;:::;:;;.... 

2  19    0 

u 

8  10    0 

15 

4    6    0 

16 

5    2    0 

17 

5  18    0 

18 '..;*; .....v. 

6  18    0 

19 

8    0    0 

20 

9    0    0 

21 ;"*.*".*'*'i '". 

10    6    0 

2.' ;.  . ;.: : 

11  16    0 

23 

13  14    0 

24 .            ..                      

15  12    0 

:u 

^ttnM.—A3X  above  34  inches  20  f.  per  inch  extnk    Hand  and  equaling  with  round 
JKh ;  if  doable  out,  S  inches.    Two-tuiged  mill  saw,  two  round  edges,  advance  half  inoi 


advance 


;|gle         ^ 
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Be9t  refined  cast-ateel  $awfile9. 

[Per  dosen.] 


ISCIIM. 

Taper  eaw  fllee. 

Prune  nw  fllee  end 
icnlletlng. 

Blont» 
segment 
•ftwfllee, 
and  taper 

cut  to 

point,  see. 

ond  cat 

•in^ 

Blunt 
aeoondcit 

double 
and  bud 

Second  cat 

•ingle. 

Second  cot 
double. 

Smooth 
single. 

Second  ont 
•ingle. 

Seoond  out 
double. 

saw.  mcodA 
cotaini^ 

lto3J 

£  9.  d. 
4    0 
4    6 
6    0 
6    6 

6  6 

7  6 
6    6 
9    0 

10    6 

12  0 

13  0 
15    0 
17    6 
19    0 

14    0 
19    0 
114    0 
2    0    0 

£  «.  d. 

4  9 

5  8 
0    0 
0    6 

7  0 

8  6 

9  0 

11  0 

12  0 

13  6 

16  0 

17  0 
19    6 

110 
I    6    0 
1  11    0 
1  17    0 
8  *8    0 

£  s.  d, 
5    6 
0    0 

0  8 

7  0 

8  0 

9  0 
10    0 

1  0 
12    6 

14  0« 

15  6 
17    0 
19    6 

110 
10    0 
1  11    0 

1  17    0 

2  3    0 

£  #.  d. 

4  9 

5  3 

6  9 
-      0    6 

7  0 

8  6 

9  6 
10    6 
12    0 
18    0 
14    0 
10    0 
18    0 

10    0 
16    0 
1  10    0 

1  16    0 

2  8    0 

£  $.  d. 
6   0 
0    8 

6  9 

7  6 

8  6 

9  6 
10    6 

15  0 

18  0 
14    6 

16  0 

17  0 

19  6 
18    0 
17   0 
1  18    0 
119    0 
8    0    0 

£  9.   d. 

6  0 
5    0 
0    6 

7  6 

8  0 

9  0 
10    6 
12    0 

15  0 

16  6 

17  6 
19    6 

116 
14    0 
19   0 
114    0 
8    0    0 

£  t.d. 
6  < 

7  6 

AX 

8  f 

5i 

9  e 

1«   6 

6  :::.:..:..::. 

12   0 

61 

13   6 

?:;;::;::::::::: 

IS  6 

74 

17  « 

8  :.;.:.::..,... 

19  « 

tt 

1    1  « 

9! ::::;:::.:::.: 

1    4   « 

M    

1    •   1 

iJ:::::;::::;::: 

1    9  1 

11 

114  1 

12 

2   0  • 

13 

j[4 

.  Beaper-kn^feJiUt. 
[Net  prioes  per  dosen.] 


Inohee. 

Plain  and  swaged. 

Knifb  Shape. 

Cant  shape. 

Single. 

Doable. 

Single. 

Bouble. 

Single. 

BoQble. 

7 

«.  d. 
8   0 
0    8 
11    0 
13    6 

«.   d. 

9   0 
10    0 
12    9 
16    6 

«.   d. 

8  0 

9  6 
U    9 
18    9 

#.   d. 

9    6 
10    6 
18    8 
16    0 

«.  d. 
12   6 

18  6 
16    8 

19  0 

13  i 

B 

14  9 

0 

17  i 

10 

1     I  » 

J^xtrM.—Taper  saw  files,  doable  out  smooth,  to  adranoe  half  inch  on  single  smootii.   Tna»B  equ^ 
Ing  Mkw  flies,  3  inobes  on  frame  saw  price. 

ExtroB* 

Hubbers:  $.  d. 

Rongh  and  bastard perponnd..  1  3 

Seoond  out do....  1  5 

Smooth ^... do.-..  1  " 

Rongh  and  bastard : 

1  pound  rubber .......—  ....perponnd..  1  8 

2  pound  rubber ..^..... do.—  1  ^ 

Spound rubber .—....... ...do....  1  ^ 

Second  cut: 

1  pound  rubber ,. perponnd..  1  9 

2  pound  rubber .do....  1  ^ 

3  pound  rubber do I  ^ 

Smooth : 

1  pound  rubber porpoond..  1  W 

2  pound  rubber .^ do.—.  1  ' 

3ponndmbber do .  1  6 
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Strong  flat  files  and  half- thicks : 

Rough  and  bastard : perpoond..  1  5 

Seoondont do....  1  7 

Smooth do.--.  1  9 

Three-square  Id.  per  pound,  extra  to  flat  files ;  hoise  month  rasps,  58.  each ;  bread 
rasps,  handled,  30*.  per  dozen ;  single  improved  shoe  rasps,  one-half  inch  on  flat  price ; 
don  ble  improved  shoe  rasps,  1  inch  on  flat  price ;  last  makers'  rasps,  to  advance  ;2  inches; 
saddle-tree  rasps,  to  advance  3  inches;  all  parallel  files  to  advance  1  inch  on  their 
respective  descriptions;  all  quarter  inches,  the  price  of  the  next  size  above.  Round, 
half-round,  and  cross  files,  double  cut,  second  cut,  to  advance  half  an  inch ;  round 
doable  cut  smooth,  to  advance  1  inch ;  flat,  three-square,  and  hand  files,  rough  and 
middle  out  above  14  inches,  6d.  per  dozen  extra  to  bastard  out.  .  New  cut  files  to  ad- 
vance 1  inch. 


TBOY  VRICA  LIST  OF  FILES  AlO)  RASPS. 
[InelMim  8  in  Oomral  Mwriam's  report  1 


Mill  and  lonnd. 

Flat  and  sqaare. 

Inoh. 

Bastard. 

CUummmI 

Smooth. 

Bastard. 

Second 
out. 

oat. 

Smooth. 

4 

$1.80 
2.00 
2.26 
2.6S 
2.90 
&30 
8.80 
4.60 
&40 
e.60 
7.80 
0.30 
ILOO 
13.00 
16.10 
17.00 
20.40 

$2.16 
2.40 
2.66 
8.00 
3.40 
8.86 
4.40 
5.20 
6.20 
7.46 
&90 
10.60 
12.60 
14.60 
16.00 
19.70 
22.86 

$2.40 
2.66 
3.96 
8.30 
&70 
4.20 
4.80 
6.66 
6.76 
8.05 
9.65 
1L46 
13.40 
15.60 
I&IO 
21.10 
24.50 

$2.00 
2.20 
2.60 
2.00 
8.40 
4.00 
4.70 
6.00 
6,70 
&C0 
9.50 
1L20 
13.10 
16.26 
17.65 
20.30 
28.20 

$2.40 
2.60 
2.95 
3.40 
4.00 
4.70 
5.45 
6.50 
7.70 
9.15 
10.90 
12.75 
14.85 
17.25 
19.75 
22.76 
26.00 

$2.66 

5 

2.90 

6 

8.26 

7 

3.75 

g 

4.35 

9 

5.10 

10 

5.90 

11 

12 

7.05 
&40 

13 

10.00 

u 

U.80 

15 

13.75 

16 

16.00 

17 

18.45 

18 .^w 

21.20 

1» 

24.35 

20 

27.85 

.SMnM—Mffl  doable  oat, 
adysDoe  I  inoh.   Mill  narrow 
polntft,  advance  1  inoh.  Croes- 
cnt  saw  (blast),  advance  2 
inches. 

Boara$.~-CBSkt  blant  (doa- 
ble oat),  advance  2  inches. 
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TROY  PRICE  LIST  OF  FILES  AND  RASPS — Continaed. 


Inch. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
U 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Hand,  wArding,  Mid  pillar. 


BMtaxd. 

Second 
out 

«2.25 

$2.70 

2.50 

3.00 

•2.M 

3.80 

i.20 

8.75 

8.70 

4.85 

4.35 

5  1u 

5.20 

6.00 

8.30 

7.30 

7.50 

8.60 

8.90 

10.20 

10.50 

12.00 

12.80 

14.00 

14.30 

16.20 

16.00 

18.75 

19.20 

2L50 

22.10 

24.75 

25.30 

28.85 

Smooth. 


$3.00 

8.80 

3.65 

4.16 

4.75 

5.55 

6.56 

7.95 

9.40 

XL  00 

18.00 

15.10 

17.50 

20.10 

23.00 

26.50 

80.35 


Half>roiiiid  and  fhreo^qiutn. 


'R«atai^ 

Seoond 

cot. 

$2.50 

$8.00 

2.80 

8.86 

3.20 

3.80 

3.70 

4.85 

4.30 

5.00 

5.00 

6.85 

5.80 

6.75 

6.70 

7.75 

7.80 

9.00 

9.10 

10.40 

10.60 

12.10 

12.40 

14.15 

14.60 

16.50 

16.90 

19L10 

10.60 

22.00 

22.60 

25.30 

26.00 

29.10 

J.7d 
4U 
4.M 
5.» 

7.31 

8l7S 
1L2$ 

aia 

1S.2S 
17.71 
9tL50 
2L5I 

r.M 

8L9 


Sxtrat.^QiTMKw  (single  cut), 
take  bastard  price;  slot- 
ting (blont),  aarance  2  in* 
ches. 


.BsfTM.— Knife,  adTasoe  1 
inch ;  high  back  half-rosod 
(blunt),  advance  2  inclm: 
oroas  (blunt),  advaoce  2  in- 
ches ;  feather  edge  (hlaat), 
advance  2  inches. 


Description. 


Tapers,  single  cut 

Tspers,  double  cut , 

Slim  tapers,  Aingle  cat 

Klim  tapers,  double  cut 

Pitsaw  Dluut,  single  cat 

Hooktooth  blunt,  single  cat. , 


1.10 
1.60 
1.20 
1.80 


1.10 
1.60 
1.20 
1.80 


2. 10!2.  lU 


1.301.401.7012.002.40 
I.75l2.00  2.40'2.75l3.254. 


.301.45 
1.  9012. 10 
2,20  2.30 


1.701.90 
2. 40  2.  60 
2.502.80 


2.10 
2.85 
3.20 
3.60 


.90  4. 


95  5. 


3.008.804. 
.00 
2.50 
3.80 
3.70 
3. 


4. 
3.00 
3.00 
4.30 

40 


3.70 
4.70 
5.00 


.00  5. 
907.10 


707. 


4.50 

5. 

5. 


60& 
806. 


5. 106. 00 


20 

8. 

5.50 
75 
I.  TO 
7.10 


6.80 
&20 
7.70 
8.40 


9i00|lt.00l3.» 
8010.8012.9015.20 

&  30 10. 00 


9.751L50 


i?x(r(M.— Bandsaw,  heavy,  blunt,  lake  toper  doable  cut  price.  Bandsaw,  light,  blont.  take  ftlia 
tap^r  doable  cut  price ;  taper  pointo  same  price.  Cantsaw,  blunt,  single  cat ;  round  golletiag.  Uoot 
single  cut,  take  pitsaw  price.  Bound  off.  blunt,  single  cut,  take  hooktooth  price.  Tapers,  pointed 
at  both  ends  (without  handles),  doable  the  price  of  slim  tapers  of  half  their  length. 


Description 


i 


Horse  msps : 

PUiin 

Beveled  and  three-quarters 
rasp 

Tanged 

Wood  rasps : 

Halfround  and  flat 

Cabinet: 

Rasps 

Files , 

Shoe  rasps: 

Half-round  and  flat 

Oval 


6.50 


7.60 


9.00 


10.7012.70 


7.20 
9.00 


8. 
10.25 


4.20 


5.00 


6.10 


7.30 


8.75 


10.40 


12.00 

12L  30 14. 50 


15.00 

16. 
19. 


17. 60 10. 50  2S.  70 


SOJIO.  OOlll.  80  14. 00  16. 50  19. 40  22.  SOj^.  01 
14.0..  .0.501 


5028.00 


6.00 
4.20 


7.00 
5.00 


&20 
6.10 


9.60 
7.80 


1L20 
8.75 


13.00 
10.40 


4.60 
5.30 


5. 
6.10 


6.10 
7.00 


7.00 
8.00 


8.00 
9.10 


0017. 


3014. 


9.10 
10. 


:^ii 


10.30 
60 


50 
1L60 


16.9019.6022.50) 

22.2025. 
19.6022.501 


20(19.6022.20^00 

16.90 


18.00 


Lxtra§.—Ti]e  rasps,  flat  and  half-round,  take  flat  and  half-round  wood  raap  price.  Wood  flies,  flat 
and  half-round,  take  flat  and  half-round  bastard  nrice.  Last  maker's  raapa,  one  inch  advance  on  esbi- 
net  rasp  price. 

Extras  (general). 

One  round  edge,  advance  7^  per  cent.,  and  two  ronnd  edges,  15  per  cent,  on  wopec- 
tive  kinda  and  cute.  Blunt  filea,  not  apecified,  advance  one  inch  on  respective  kifld« 
and  cuts.    Dead-smooth,   double   the  price  of  bastard  oat.     Eqoalings  (bellied), 
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adyance  two  inches  on  respective  kinds  and  cut.  Sizes  below  4  inches,  not  extended, 
t«ke  4-inch  price;  one-half  inches  not  specified,  take  next  higher  full-inch  price.  Bough, 
coarse,  onion  cot,  brass,  or  other  than  regular  cuts  (not  specilied),  made  upon  regu- 
lar or  standard  shaped  blanks,  advance  one  inch  on  respective  kindjs  and  outs.  Single 
or  float  oat  (not  specified),  on  regular  shapes,  take  double  cut  price. 

Irregular  goods, — ^All  lengths  above  those  listed,  and  files  varying  firom  standard 
sizes,  to  be  classed  as  irregular,  and  subject  to  special  prices. 


(Inolosnre  3  in  Consul  Morriam's  report.] 

Sheffield  V8,  Troy  prices. 

"MILL  AKD  BOUND. 


liaoh. 

Bastaid. 

Second  oat 

Smooth. 

Tpoy. 

SheiBelcl. 

Troy. 

Sheffield. 

Troy. 

Sheffield. 

4 

$1.M 

2.00 

2.25 

2.56 

2.90 

8.30 

3.80 

4.50 

&.40 

0.60 

7.80 

0.30 

11.00 

12.90 

16.10 

17.00 

20.40 

$1.15 

1.35 

1.70 

2.00 

2.55 

2.92 

8.85 

4.38 

5.23 

0.08 

7.30 

a  76 

10.40 

12.16 

14.60 

16.64 

19.71 

$2.15 

2.40 

2.66 

3.00 

8.40 

8.85 

4.40 

&20 

6.20 

7.45 

6.90 

10.60 

12.50 

14.00 

16.00 

19.70 

22.85 

$1.38 

4.64 

2.00 

2.37 

2.02 

3.28 

4.13 

4.87 

5.84 

6.67 

a  03 

9.49 

11.43 

13.88 

15.81 

ia25 

21.66 

$2.40 
2.66 
2.96 

aso 

a  70 
4.20 
4.80 
a  65 
a  76 

a  05 

9.65 
11.45 
ia40 

ia60 
laio 

21.10 
24.50 

$1.64 

aoo 

5 

6 

2.31 

7 

a79 

8 

a28 

9 

3.77 

10 

4.62 

11 

5.60 

12 

a  45 

13 

7.30 

U 

8.76 

15 

10.21 

16 

12.65 

17 

15.33 

18 

laoo 

ID 

20.44 

20 

24.09 

• 

FLAT  AND  SQUABB. 


4 

$2.00 

a2o 
a5o 
aoo 
a  40 

4.i0 
4.70 

aoo 
a  70 
aoo 
a5o 

1L20 

laio 
ia25 

17.65 
20.30 
23.20 

$1.16 
1.85 
1.70 
2.06 
155 
a92 
a  66 
4.88 
a  23 
ao8 

7.30 

a  76 
ia46 

12.16 
14.60 
]a54 

ia7i 

$2l40 

aoo 
a95 
a40 

4.00 
4.70 

a45 
a  60 

7.70 

a  15 

10.90 

ia75 

14.85 
17.25 

ia75 

22.75 

2a  00 

$1.88 
1.64 

aoo 
a37 
a92 
a28 

4.13 
4.87 
a  84 

a  57 
ao3 
a  40 

11.43 

ia38 
ia8i 
ia25 

21.66 

$2.65 

aoo 
a  25 
a75 

4.85 

a  10 
aoo 

7.05 

a  40 

10.00 
11.80 

ia75 
laoo 
ia45 

21.20 
21.35 
27.85 

$1.64 

S 

2.00 

6 

2.31 

7 

179 

8 

8.28 

9 

a77 

10 

4.62 

11 

a6o 

12 

a  45 

12 

7.30 

14 

a  76 

15 

ia2i 

18 

1165 

17 

ia38 

w....::;;;:::::;::;::;:::;:::::::::::::: 

laoo 

19 

20.44 

S9 

24.09 

f 

HAND  AND  PILLAR. 


^ 

$125 
150 
180 
120 

a70 

4.85 
5.90 

aso 

7.50 
190 

laso 

12.80 
14.80 

laoo 

1120 
2110 
2a  80 

$1.27 
1.52 
100 
155 
192 
165 
4.88 
a23 

ao8 

7.80 
a76 
10.40 
12.16 
14.00 
ia54 
1171 
Sl«8 

$2.70 

aoo 

180 

a76 

4.35 

a  10 

6.00 
7.30 

aoo 

10.20 
12.00 
14.00 

ia20 
ia75 

81.50 
24.75 
2185 

$1.46 
119 
137' 
192 
128 
4.18 
4.87 
184 
a  61 
108 
149 
11.48 
ia88 
ia81 

ia25 

2L66 
24.57 

$3.00 
130 
165 
4.15 
4.76 
155 
a55 
7.95 
140 
11.00 
1100 

laio 

17.50 
20.10 
23.00 
2150 
80.85 

$1.82 

5 ...«...•-...--........«....--... 

119 

e 

179 

7 

a28 

8 

8.77 

9 

4.62 

10 _ 

11 

160 
a45 

~  •••■••  ..»#■» ■■■■»■ .•■«•■•■■■■■■•«■••••* 

7.30 
8.76 

14 

10.21 

15 " 

1165 

16 1 

1183 

17 

1100 

18 

20.44 

19 1 

24.09 

29 

"•^ 

le 


^ 
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MEXICO. 

LA  PAZ. 

RVBOKt  BY  CONSUL  TIOBCJu 

lu  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  oircnlar  dated  Angnst  28,  1389, 
wherein  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the  file  manafact- 
arers  of  the  United  States,  desires  to  be  informed  as  per  interrogatories 
within  contained  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  American  files,  etc^ 
I  have  the  honor,  in  obedience  with  the  said  instmctions,  to  say  that  tbe 
demand  for  files  is  here  limited  to  insignificance;  the  small  supply  re- 
qaired  for  this  market  is  imported  from  San  Francisco. 

No  industry  in  the  form  of  iron  and  wood  manufacture  has  as  yet 
found  its  way  into  this  country.  Mining  is  also  very  limited ;  therefore 
it  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a  formal  reply  to  the  questions  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  interrogatories. 

Jas.  Yiosoa, 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Paaj  Mexico^  October  2fll,  1889. 


MAZATUIN. 
RBPOMT  OF  OONBUL  KSLTOJT. 

(1)  There  is  some  demand  for  American  files  in  this  district.  They 
are  considered  superior  to  English  files  but  are  said  to  cost  more. 

(2)  Files  are  imported  from  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  the  importations  does  not  exceed  $1,500  per  aDonat 

(3)  No  files  are  manufactured  in  this  district. 

(i)  I  am  informed  that  the  prices  of  files  imported  from  England  and 
Germany  are  60  and  10  per  cent,  lower  than  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
Troy  list  inclosed  with  the  circular. 

Edwabd  O.  Kslton, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mazatlan,  Mexico^  October  1, 1889. 


PIEDRAS  NBGRAS. 
RBPOST  BT  OOVBtTL  FXOSAT. 

The  demand  for  American  files  in  this  district  is  very  small,  being  lim- 
ited to  the  machine-shops  of  the  Mexican  International  Bailway.  The 
few  mining  companies  that  employ  machinery  use  a  small  number  of 
files ;  as  more  work  shops  are  erected  the  demand  for  fij^^^^^!(^<srea8e. 
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A8  a  role,  the  nationality  of  the  owners  of  indostrial  plants  in  Mexico, 
or  that  of  the  manager  in  charge  locally,  generally  will  determine  in 
what  market  foreign  supplies  are  purchased.  At  present  more  English 
files  are  sold  to  Mexico  than  American.  Files  are  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict for  railway  nse  only.  Files  are  not  mannfactored  in  this  district. 
The  Mexican  International  Railway  use  American  files  of  all  kinds 
in  their  shops  here.  Price  is  that  of  the  ^^  American  Association  List^" 
less  50  per  cent.  ofL 

The  tariff  on  files  at  the  Mexican  customs  is  10  cents  per  kilogram, 
or  about  4}  cents  per  pound. 

EUGENS  O.  Feoh^t, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Piedraa  NegraSj  Septmnber  20, 1889. 


TUXPAN. 
RBPOST  BT  OONSUJb  DRAYTON. 

In  answer  to  file  circular  dated  August  28, 1889, 1  state  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  very  little  demand  here  for  files,  as  there  are  very  few 
machines. 

(2)  Files  are  principally  imported  from  the  United  States,  some  fh>m 
England,  which  are  cheaper  than  those  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Files  are  not  manufactured  here. 

(4)  The  prices  at  which  files  are  purchased  by  dealers  is  according  to 
the  valuation  which  wholesale  dealers  in  the  United  States  place  upon 
them,  and  can  not  be  correctly  stated  here. 

The  duties  on  same  are  10  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weight,  being 
considered  a  tool  for  mechanical  purposes. 

All  other  obarges  are  according  to  freights  and  lighterage,  if  any,  and 
vary  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound,  gross,  as  may 

be  the  case. 

John  Dbayton, 

Oonaul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

2\u;pafi,  Mexico^  October  4, 1889. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

NICARAGUA. 
MANAGUA. 

REPORT  BT  aOKaVL  WILLS, 

In  response  to  ^^  file  circular,"  dated  August  28, 1889, 1  give  the  fol- 
lowing answers : 

(1)  There  are  six  saw-mills  in  Nicaragua,  all  brought  from  the  ILaUM  ^ 
States.    Theto  mills  use  American  files.  ^m^e^  by  ^ 
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(2)  The  flies  imported  by  the  merchants  are  very  few.  They  oome 
mostly  from  England,  a  few  from  Gtormany.  The  kinds  are  triangular, 
in  lengths  from  3  to  5  inches.  Mill  and  blacksmith  files  are  not  salable^ 
no  horse-sboeing  being  done  here. 

(3)  No  files  are  manufactured  in  this  coontry. 

(4)  Assorted  triangalar  files,  in  lengths  3,  3},  4,  ^^  5,  and  5^  inches, 
cost  $3  for  6  dozen  in  England. 

A  leading  merchant  of  Managua  told  me  he  bought  in  England,  fimr 
years  ago,  4  dozen  8-inch  mill  files,  costing  $5.  He  has  2  doz^i  still 
on  hand.  The  tariff  on  files  is  5  cents  (American  gold,  3^)  a  pouni, 
gross  weight,  including  the  package  in  which  they  are  brought. 

Ohas.  H.  Wills, 

OoHguL 
United  States  Consulate, 
Managua^  February  4, 1890. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKBR,  OF  BVBN08  ATRB8, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  25Ui 
of  August  last,  stating  that  some  of  the  file  manufacturers  of  tiie  United 
States  are  desirous  of  extending  their  trade  to  South  America;  and,  to 
that  end,  have  submitted  certain  interrogatories,  which  I  am  requested 
to  answer. 

(1)  There  is  no  call  for  American  files  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  for 
the  reason,  perhaps,  that  little  if  anything  is  known  in  regard  to  them. 
If,  however,  they  were  properly  introduced,  and  they  should  meet  the 
views  of  the  market,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  demand  could  be 
created  for  them. 

(2)  Files  are  imported  into  this  country  of  almost  every  variety,  and 
they  come  mostly  from  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

(3)  No  files  are  manufactured  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic. 

(4)  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  the  price  of  purchase  at  which  im- 
porters  or  wholesale  dealers  are  supplied  by  manufacturers,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  care  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  trade  to  outsiders. 
By  inquiry,  however,  I  learn  that  wholesale  dealers,  when  gold  was  at 
50  per  cent,  premium,  sold  three-cornered  files,  sizes  3  to  5  inches,  at 
00  cents  to  $1.20,  Argentine  paper  currency,  per  dozen,  according  to 
brand.  To-day,  with  gold  at  112  per  cent,  premium,  they  are  seUin;; 
them  at  $1.50  to  $2,  Argentine  paper  currency,  per  dozen. 

To-day,  with  gold  as  I  have  said  at  112  per  cent,  premium,  wholesale 
dealers  are  selling  flat,  half  round,  and  square  files  of  all  kinds,  coarse 
cuts,  at  from  5  to  6  cents  per  inch,  Argentine  paper  currency,  jier 
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dozen,  and  fine  cuts  at  from  6  to  8  cents  per  inch,  Argentine  paper  oar- 
rency,  per  dozen. 

(5)  The  daty  on  files  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  valne }  and  for  cnstom- 
house  purposes  the  official  value  on  all  sizes  and  classes  of  files  is  fixed 
at  50  cents  per  kilogram.  To  reduce  this  duty  to  the  paper  currency 
the  government  adds  15  per  cent  to  the  amount 

E.  L.  Baker, 

Oanaul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSj  Navwiber  15, 1889. 


BRAZIL. 

BAHIA. 
REPORT  BY  aOKSVL  BJTRKE, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  answers  to  questions  con* 
tained  in  the  ^^  File  circular,"  dated  August  28th,  and  received  at  this 
consulate  October  9.  I  would  say,  whUe  the  circular  of  the  Troy  file 
manufacturers  that  accompanied  the  ^^File  circular,"  with  its  '^price-list 
of  files  and  rasps,"  is  well  enough  to  forward  to  the  consul,  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  Troy  manufacturers  would  inform  the  consul  at  the 
same  time  whether  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  list  are  subject  to  any 
discount,  and  if  so,  to  how  much  or  what  t  While  the  consul  is  seek- 
ing information  from  the  dealers,  the  dealers  in  turn  would  like  infor- 
mation from  the  consul.  But  the  latter,  as  in  this  case,  when  asked  if 
the  prices  in  the  circular  are  subject  to  a  discount,  could  reply,  <<I  don't 
know  exactly,  but  suppose  so."  It  is  embarrassing  for  the  consul  and 
does  not  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  information  he  seeks,  when  he  displays 
Ko  much  ignorance  of  a  subject  about  which  the  manu&cturers  should 
thoroughly  post  him. 

Manufacturers  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  the  consuPs  business 
not  only  to  obtain  the  information  they  desire,  but  to  impart  informa- 
tion to  the  dealer  in  the  article  or  articles  about  which  inquiries  are  be- 
ing made. 

And  if  such  information  regarding  styles,  qualities,  prices,  etc,  of 
certain  articles  is  not  given  to  the  dealer  when  asked,  why,  he  will  sim- 
ply conclude  the  consul  does  not  know  his  business ;  or,  knowing  it,  with- 
holds the  information  sought  by  him,  and  is  acting  as  a  sort  of  detect- 
ive from  some  motive  for  a  certain  manufacturing  concern. 

Then,  I  say,  every  manufacturer  desiring  information  in  regard  to  his 
line  of  manufactures,  in  sending  questions  to  be  answered,  inquiries  to 
be  made,  etc.,  should,  in  a  private  letter,  if  not  otherwise,  thoroujgrhly 
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iuform  the  consal  about  the  prioes,  qaalities,  kindSy  disooants,  ete^  of 
the  mannfactares  he  may  desire  to  introduce. 

(1)  There  is  no  demand  for  American  files.  In  the  three  principal 
hardware  stores  in  the  city  not  an  American  file  could  be  found. 

(2)  The  only  prospect  for  creating  a  demand  is  to  have  American  mann- 
£acturers  deliver  as  good  a  quality,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  necessary 
now  to  deliver  a  better  quality  of  the  articles  at  the  same  or  at  a  less 
price  to  the  dealers  than  they  pay  in  England,  where  the  most  of  that 
class  of  articles  is  now  purchased.  When  the  Bahia  purchaser  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  manufiM^turers  from  whom  he  purchases,  as  one 
of  the  parties  said  to  me,  better  inducements  must  be  offered  firom  other 
manufacturers  in  order  to  cause  him  to  change.  Files  are  imported 
into  this  district  principally  firom  Sheffield.  All  kinds  that  are  mann' 
factured,  are  imported. 

(3)  Files  are  not  manufactured  in  this  district 

(4)  I  give  herewith  as  taken  from  the  bill  forwarded  from  Shef- 
field to  one  of  the  purchasers  in  this  city  the  following  prices  of  files 
and  rasps  corresponding  to  some  mentioned  in  the  price-list  of  the 
Troy  manufacturers : 


Kind  and  sixe. 


r  files: 


Single  cat,  steel  taper 

8-lncb 1 

a^incli 

4-in  ch 

44.  Inch 

5*inch 

6«fnoh •. ... 

Uptol4.inch 

Double  cat,  taper  saw  files : 

a|inch 

4-inch 

4i.inch 

Mnch 

6-inch 

TTptoUlnch 

Roa^h  and  bastard : 

4-inch  or  loss 

5  inch 

H-inch : 

6-inch 

Up  to  24-inch 

Smooth  and  cabinet  files  and  rasps : 

1  to  4  inch 

4iinch 

5-mch 

6-inch 

7.inch 

Upto24-lnch 

Dead  smooth  and  extra  smooth  cab- 
inets: 

lto4inch 

4i-inch 

S-inoh 

d-inch 

Tinoh 

l7pto24-ineh 

Frame  saw  files  and  gnlleting  (seoond 
cut  single) : 

Scinch  or  less 

4-inch ■ 

4|-inch 


Cost  per 


4    0 


4  0 

6  8 

6  0 

.     6  6 

8  6 

2    3  0 


4 
6 
6 
7 

7  0 

6 
7 
8 
9 
U 

8  10 


10    3 


11 
12 
14 
17 
12  10 


Kind  and  aiaei. 


Frame  aaw  fllesand  guUeUng  (Moond 
oat  singles)— Gonanoed. 

5-inoh 

0-lnob 

Up  to  14-inch 

Frame  saw  files  and  gnDetiac  (seoond 
out  doable) : 

S^inohorless 

4-mch ••< 

5-inch 

6-inoh ......•.....•..••..•... 

trptol4-inoh 

Boogh  and  bastard: 

4.inch 

4^faiich 

6-Inoh 

M-lnoh 

0-lnoh 

UDtoSi-inoh 

Seoond  cat: 

4.inoh 

4|-inch 

Slnch 

5|.inch 

(Much 

Uptoa4-indh 

Smooth: 

4-inoh 

4^inoh 

O-moh 

H-inoh 

6^ah 

npto24-inoh 

Dead  smooth: 

4-lnch 

Ak-ineb. 

5-IimJi 

M-inoh 

fionoh..... 

Upto244noh 


Cost  per 


M   f.4. 

c  i 
8  i 

2  5  0 


5  » 
f  I 

7  I 

•  I 

210  • 

6  I 

7  • 

7  f 

8  « 
f  8 

815  0 

7  • 

9  I 

8  9 

9  » 
10  9 

9   3  i 


• 
9 
10 
U 
12 
It  IS 


IS  i 

14  f 
U  t 

17  I 

18  • 
1110  • 
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Every  one  of  the  above  prices  is  subject  to  a  disconut  that  now  is  and 
for  some  time  has  been  62^  per  cent. 

Any  and  every  article  mannfactured  under  the  foregoing  specified 
list  at  Sheffield  has  a  fixed  price  as  specified  above.  The  dealer  here 
must  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  the  Sheffield  dealer.  It  is  need- 
less to  go  through  the  entire  list  in  the  Troy  circular.  There  are  the 
prices  lor  the  above  articles  and  a  proportional  price  runs  through  the 
entire  list  of  this  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  Sheffield.  In  fact,  the 
Sheffield  manufacturers  formed  an  organization  some  years  ago,  fixed 
their  prices,  and  have  not  deviated  from  those  established  prices  since, — 
so  I  am  informed. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Troy  File  Works  Company  can  obtain  on  appli* 
cation  to  any  Sheffield  manufacturer  a  price-list  of  all  articles  manufact- 
ured by  them.*  To  this  price  list,  I  am  informed,  the  manufacturers 
adhere.  As  far  as  1  can  learn,  the  purchasers  here  pay  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods,  receiving  as  before  stated  a  discount  that  has  often  reached 
62^  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  discount  varies,  of  course,  with  the  demand  for  the  arti- 
cles. There  are  three  large  hardware  houses  in  the  city ;  one  English, 
selling  on  its  own  account  and  on  commission  also,  and  two  Brazilian 
houses  doing  business  in  the  same  way,  I  believe. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  all  files  and  rasps  is  500  reis,  or  say  25 
cents  per  kilogram. 

It  is  probable  on  or  about  January  1  proximo,  the  present  tariff 
schedule  will  be  revived.  Whether  the  duty  as  it  now  stands  on  these 
articles  will  undergo  a  revision  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  other  charges 
for  discharging,  employment  of  lighters,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  the  same 
as  paid  to  similar  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Dayib  N.  Bxtbke, 

OoiMuU 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia,  December  9, 1889. 


PERNAMBUCO. 
BEPOnr  BY  CONSUL  B0B8TBL. 

For  the  following  information,  in  answer  to  the  file  circular,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  William  Halliday,  the  principal  of  the  largest  wholesale 
iron-mongers  in  this  city.  Mr.  Halliday  informed  me  that  if  this  matter 
was  pushed  by  a  competent  salesman  he  had  no  doubt  but  sales  of 
American  files  could  be  made  here. 

*The  Sheffield  price-list,  wan  tranBmitted  by  Consul  Merrian,  and  is  printed, 
page  244. 
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I  give  the  following  as  the  wholesale  prices  of  English  files,  by  the 
dozen  here,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  information.  What  the 
importers  pay  for  their  files  in  England  I  am  unable  to  say  : 


Halfwutd, 
bMUzd. 


Fl»t 


Tapcn, 


3|-iBoh. 
4.i]io]L.. 
H-inoh. 
5-uioh .. 

O-inoh .. 
7-inoh.. 
8-in6li.. 


10.07 


L19 


lft.97 

"i'ii' 


1.41 
L78 
108 


1.41 
1.78 
2.08 


.87 
.98 
L68 
L2S 


The  foregoing  prices  aire  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  I  ap- 
plied to  a  German  importing  hardware  establishment  in  this  city  for 
information  respecting  prices,  but  was  informed  that  they  imported 
no  German  files,  but  that  German  files  ranged  from  10  to  15  per  ceut. 
cheaper  than  English  manufacture. 

By  the  special  tariff  for  this  province  the  duty  on  files  is  27  cents  per 
kilogram  and  the  official  value,  according  to  a  razSo  of  48  per  cent,  is 
1.020  reis,  or  about  55  cents ;  the  storage,  according  to  this  rate  of  razao 
on  each  kilogram,  will  be  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  official  value 
for  the  first  month,  which  must  be  paid  if  goods  do  not  remain  in  the 
custom-house  one  hour. 

The  prices  and  tariff  referred  to  are  based  upon  a  rate  of  54  cents 
United  States  gold  to  1,000  reis  Brazilian  currency,  the  ruling  sight 
rate  of  exchange  on  London  this  date. 

Lebbsus  O.  Bennington, 
CkmnU 

United  States  Consulate, 

Eio  Grande  do  Sul^  November  6, 1889. 


CHILI. 

COQUIMBO. 
BBPOMT  BY  CONSUL  QRIXB80N. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  amount  of  files  imported  here,  as  all  iron 
articles  are  simply  described  as  iron  goods,  and  when  dispatched  from 
the  custom-house  are  weighed  and  valued  at  30  cents  per  kilogram, 
the  duty  being  15  per  cent,  on  this  quantity  with  a  recargo  on  account 
of  exchange  of  37  per  cent.,  which  is  diminishing  1  per  cent,  monthly. 

J.  Gbiebson, 
Coniul^ 
United  States  Consulate, 

Coquimbo,  November  14,  1889.  ^  t 
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TALCAHUANO. 

BJSPORT  BY  OOKSUL  VAN  INQEJf. 

The  importation  of  files  into  this  consalar  district  is  very  limited,  and 
there  is  not  safiQcient  bnsiuess  done  in  that  article  in  this  market  to  in- 
terest American  exporters.  The  trade  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  very 
difficalt  to  give  the  information  required  by  the  circular. 

I  have  no  donbt  the  Valparaiso  consulate,  which  is  more  of  a  center 
in  the  hardware  business,  will  forward  with  much  greater  facility  the 
requisite  in  formation,  and  that  will  apply  to  the  whole  country. 

J.  P.  Van  Ingen, 

'  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Talcdhuamoy  October  29,  1889. 


DUTCH   GUIANA. 


RBPOET  BY  CONSUL  BROWNE, 


There  are  no  American  flies  in  use  in  this  colony  at  the  present  time. 
A  demand  for  such  may  be  created  by  the  American  manufacturers 
forwarding  their  illustrated  price-lists  and  sample-cards  to  the  prin- 
cipal hardware  dealers  in  this  colony,  P.  A.  Bruggemann,  L.  C.  Leef- 
mans,  J.  de  la  Parra,  and  Beelfs  Bros. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  files  in  use  in  this 
colony,  imported  from  England  and  Oermany : 

Taper  saw  files,  3  to  6  inch  ;  four  square  bastard  file,  8  to  14  inch  ; 
flat  bastard  file,  8  to  18  inch ;  flat  flle,  second  cut,  8  to  18  inch ;  flat  flie, 
smooth,  8  to  18  inch ;  flat  file,  dead-smooth,  8  to  18  inch ;  half-round 
bastard  file,  8  to  20  inch ;  second  cut,  smooth,  8  to  20  inch ;  deadsmootl), 
round  bastard  file,  8 to  10  inch;  second  cut,  smooth,  dead-smooth,  half 
bastard  equaling  file,  smooth  and  bastard;  knife-files,  smooth  and 
bastard;  rasp-files;  shoe-makers'  files;  wood-rasps;  cabinet  files; 
taper  saw  files,  3  to  6  inch;  frame  saw  files  6  to  7  inch.  These  are  the 
files  mostly  in  use  in  this  colony,  while  there  is  little  demand  for  the 
following :  Square  blunt  file,  4  to  6  inch ;  entering  file,  smooth  and 
bastard,  8-inch  ;  taper  lopping  flle,  6  to  12  inch ;  topping  file,  12-inch ; 
mill  saw  flle,  8  to  16  inch ;  needle  flle,  8  to  16  inch ;  round-off  flle,  8  to 
16  inch. 

Files  are  not  manafactored  in  this  colony. 
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The  prioea  at  which  files  are  purchased  by  wholesale  dealers  Id  tbis 
oolony  are  very  varying^  German  files  being  generally  cheaper  than 
English. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  list  of  prices  per  dozen  for  files  most 
in  use  in  this  colony : 


SiM. 

Taper 

MWfllM. 

Frame 
saw  files. 

Knife 

file 

smooth. 

Half 
round. 

hMtATd. 

Htir 

»mor»b. 

S-inoh.; 

9.    d. 

4    0 

4  6 

5  6 
7    6 

M,   d. 

M.    d.             S.    d.           t.d. 

4.inch 

j 

6- inch 

j 

e-inch 

8    6 
10    6 

is     «  •           7    0 

»  6 

7-inoh 

19    6 
23    0 

8   C 
10    6 

10  6 

S-ioch 

13  C 

lOinch 

12   6  1       le  < 

Diacoont  57|  per  cent 

Files  imported  in  this  colony  are  snbject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  lo 

per  cent. 

Thomas  Browne, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 
Paramaribo,  October  16, 1880. 


PERU. 


CALLAO. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  BRMNT. 

In  reply  to  j'our  inquiry  concerning  files,  dated  Angost  28  last,  I 
have  to  state  that  no  such  articles  are  manufiactnred  in  this  consular 
district. 

I  can  recommend  Messrs.  Humphreys  &  Co.  and  Evanisto  Barrios,  of 
Lima,  as  reliable  representatives  for  all  American  manufacturers.  Let- 
ters to  thera,  directed  to  my  care,  will  be  safely  delivered. 

Files  dispatched  in  the  custom-house  here  are  valued  at  2  sols  per 

dozen  (1  sol  equals  68  cents  American)  and  40  per  cent,  duties  on  tbe 

same. 

H.  M.  Bbekt, 

United  States  Consulate, 
Callao^  October  10,  1889. 
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REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

BARRANQUILLA. 
BBPORT  BT  YIOB'CONSUL  WHELPLET. 

ADy  comiDunity  within  the  XToited  States  or  Canada,  of  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, would  use  more  files  in  one  year  than  this  consular  district,  say 
of  50,000  inhabitants,  would  use  in  two.  In  the  United  States,  in  city 
or  country,  the  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  artisan,  or  citizen  of  any 
grade,  would  consider  his  household  equipment  incomplete  without  his 
kit  of  tools,  among  which  the  file  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important. 
Mechanical  ability  has  been  very  sparsely  distributed  in  this  country. 
Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  no  agricultural  tools  or  machinery 
ill  use,  no  constructive  mechanics,  coppersmiths,  lock-smiths,  brass- 
titters,  farriers,  gas-fitters,  plumbers ;  no  makers  of  cutlery,  fire-arms  oi 
liibor-saving  devices.  Every  article  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  brass  must 
be  imported.  Outside  of  the  towns,  among  the  gente  of  the  country 
(the  bogas,  foresters,  herdsmen,  etc.,  that  comprise  four-fifths  of  the 
population),  the  only  use  for  a  file  may  be  to  be  driven  into  one  of  the 
]>08ts  of  the  ranch  as  a  peg ;  or,  if  a  flat  file,  to  be  converted  into  a  knife 
blade  at  the  nearest  native  smithy. 

The  two  steamboat  companies  navigating  the  Magdaleua  River  im- 
port their  own  files  from  England,  and  being  under  English  manage- 
uieut  are  unwilling  to  concede  any  merit  whatever  to  American  tools. 

The  company  under  German  management  seems  to  entertain  the  same 
idea  relative  to  the  superiority  of  German  files. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oswald  Berne,  the  largest  dealer  in  tools,  hard- 
ware, and  house-furnishing  implementsin  Colombia,  for  the  following 
data  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  files.  His  sales,  of  all  sizes,  amount  to 
from  4  to  6  dozen  a  year.  He  orders  2  dozen  of  each  size  at  a  time  as  his 
stock  diminishes.  He  has  remnants  of  stock  upon  his  shelves  ordered 
in  1883^ 

He  called  my  attention  to  a  letter  from  a  New  York  house  in  regard 
to  some  American  files  shipped  to  him  some  months  ago,  urging  the 
sale  at  one-third  reduction  from  the  original  invoice  prices,  which 
would  still  be  12  per  cent,  higher  than  English  files  of  the  same  grade. 

He  gets  part  of  his  file  stock  from  Germany,  at  the  following  prices : 
8 marks*  per  dozen  for  12-inch  fiat;  12  marks  per  dozen  for  14-inch 
tlat   Discount,  25  per  cent. 

English  prices  are :  2l8. 6d.  per  dozen  for  12-inch  flat;  30«.  per  dozen 
for  14-inch  flat ;  33«.  per  dozen,  second  cut,  14-inch  flat;  43«.  per  dozen 
for  16inch  flat.    Discount,  55  per  cent. 

The  12  and  14  inch  are  the  only  siz€«  called  for,  and  are  quoted  to 
illnatrate  prices  in  comparison  with  the  Troy  company's  list 


*  1  mark  =  23.8  cents. 
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Most  of  the  other  different  styles  and  ^^  extras"  are  unknown  and  no- 
called  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  4-inch,  and  more  rarely  the  6-inch 
triangnlar.  Basps  are  seldom  called  for,  except  from  the  moantfunoas 
regions  of  the  interior,  wlicre  horses  are  shod;  bnt  local  sales  do  not 
amount  to  a  dozen  a  year. 

Probably  10  dozen  a  year  of  all  kinds  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of 
sales  by  the  three  or  four  traders  in  this  district. 

I  submit  the  inclosed  memorandum,  marked  A,  as  compiled  from  the 
books  of  M.  Benie,  under  his  direction. 

S,  M.  Whelplby, 
VioeOormd. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barranquillaj  October  7, 1889. 


German  filet, 
iHarkB  per  dosen.J 


Triangular,  square,  flat,  ronnd,  and  half  •round. 

Shoe  raepa. 

« 

i 

Wateb- 
maken' 

First  quality. 

Second  quality. 

Extra  quality. 

fileouf 

! 

Sise. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

J 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
I 

4-iQch 

1.65 
2.20 
2.65 
8.25 
4.00 
4.75 
5.80 
7.*J5 
8.75 
10.60 
12. 7f 
1.5.00 
18.00 

2.20 
2.66 
8.25 
4.00 
4.75 
5.80 
7.00 
&G0 
10.40 
12.50 
15.00 

laoo 

21.50 

2.40 
3.00 
3.85 
4.60 
6.00 
a  75 
8.45 
10.25 
12.  2i 
14.75 
17.50 
21.00 
25.00 

1.35 
1.76 
2.26 
2.60 
3.10 
4.00 
6.15 
6.15 
7.30 
8.80 
10.25 
12.00 
13.50 

1.85 
2.15 
2.75 
3.25 
4.00 
4.90 
5.70 
6.00 
8.00 
10.10 
12.25 
14.50 
16.50 

2.10 
2.60 
3.20 

4.00 
s4.65 
5.60 
6.90 
8.10 
0.60 
11.50 
13.60 
16.00 
19.00 

1.80 

3.85 

2.05 

3.70 

4.50 

5.35 

6.00 

8.40 

10.25 

12.60 

16.00 

18.00 

22.00 

2.80 
2.00 
8.70 
4.40 
6.40 
6.50 

aoo 

12!  00 
14.75 
18.00 
21.50 

2.66 
3.40 
4.40 
5.20 
6.40 
7.65 
0.60 
11.60 
13.75 
17.00 
20.60 
25  flO 

5-inoli   .. 

0.iDoh 

T.inoh  .... 

8-inoh 

7. 00 to   8.50 

8. 60  to  10. 00 

10. 00  to  IS.  00 

O-inob 

lOiucb.... 
11-inoh  ... 

12.00 

8.00 

12-incb 

IS.  00 

OLoe 

13-inch 

14  iuch  . . . . 

17.00 
10.60 
28.00 

18. 00 

iLoe 

15-iiioh 

IG'iuch  ... 

26.00  30!  6^ 

M.00 

1 

*  Second  quality,  marl&s  1. 20  per  kilogram,  all  sixes. 
Discount  25  and  4  per  cent. 

English  files. 


tPer  gross. 


[Per  doxen.] 

Siae. 

C.S. 
pit  saw. 

Round 
bastard. 

Flat  has- 
tanl. 

Square 
bastard. 

Half. 

round 

bastard. 

Half, 
round 
rasps. 

Flat 
rasps. 

Triaa- 

nlaraair 

files. 

4.lnch 

9.    d. 

«.    d. 

t.    d. 

9.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

9,     d. 

4  i 

44-ioch 

S   0 

e-incb 

8    6 

7    6 
10    6 
16    0 
21    6 

7    6 
10    6 
15    0 
21    6 

2  inch 

10    6 
16    0 
21    6 
80    0 

10    6 
16   0 
21    6 
30    0 
48    0 

lO-tncb 

15   0 

16  t 

12-inch 

14-lnch 

IGinch 



Dut3'  ou  flies,  30  cents  per  kilotn^ui. 
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COLON. 
BBPORT  BJ  OONSUL  VIPQUAIN, 

(1)  There  is  no  demand  now  for  files  or  imything  else;  tUe  few  deal- 
ers have  enough  of  a  snpply  to  do  them  for  a  long  time^  all  indnstriea 
being  virtually  dead  since  the  work  on  the  canal  has  stopped. 

A  file  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  not  an  ornament,  it  is  in  fact  a  tool,  and 
there  is  only  a  demand  for  tools  where  there  is  industry.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  industry  here.  But  I  dare  say  that 
if  the  Panama  Canal  resumes  work  the  demand  for  files  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

(3)  Files  are  not  imported  into  this  district  now.  In  the  good  days 
of  the  canal  there  were  probably  5  tons  of  files  per  annum  imported  at 
this  place  for  distribution  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  industries  necessary  to  snpply  the  works  with  the  necessary  material, 
such  as  timber  for  bridges,  fences,  ties  for  railroads,  etc. 

The  kind  imported  was  nearly  all  American.  There  are  some  English 
files,  also  some  Belgian;  but  nearly  99  per  cent,  are  American. 

The  English  ranks  first  for  temper,  the  American  for  cut  and  shape, 
the  Belgian  for  cheapness ;  but  withal  the  American  rules  the  market. 

(3)  Files  are  not  manufactured  in  this  district. 

(4)  The  prite-list  of  the  Troy  manufacturers  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
prices  at  which  Hies  are  bought  from  other  American  manufacturers, 
and,  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  exact  prices  of  such  files  as  are 
here,  I  deem  it  wiser  to  give  those  prices.  The  several  files  cited  are 
bought  in  the  States  at  wholesale  per  dozen,  as  follows : 


3-lnoh. 

4.iiiob. 

S-ineh. 

6.inoh. 

T-lnoh. 

S-inch. 

10. 
inch. 

12- 
inch. 

U 
inch. 

16- 
inoh. 

18. 
Jnoh. 

Taper 

$0.40 

$0.43 

$0.71 

BasUrdflat 

$2.45 
1.22 

Flat 

$2.08 

$4.71 
5.00 

Half-roiind  bastard.. . 

$1.M 

$2.81 

$8.85 

Sasps 

$1.58 

$1.81 

2.00 

To  these  prices  must  be  added  the  freight,  and  they  are  sold  here,  as 
a  general  rule,  at  10  cents  Colombian  per  inch.  The  profits  on  these 
files  therefore  average  100  per  cent,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

The  prices  in  the  States  of  the  four  different  manufactures  cited  are 
virtaally  the  same. 

(5)  I  have  found  no  other  files  in  this  market  for  sale  than  those 
cited,  and  there  is  no  tariff  on  files  in  this  consular  district  There  are 
uo  charges  between  the  manufacturer  in  the  States  and  the  merchants' 
stores  here  except  the  freight  on  the  goods. 

ViOTOB  VlFQUAIN, 

OomuU 
Uniteb  States  Oonsxtlate, 

Cohn^  October  1, 1889. 
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PANAMA. 

RBPOBT  BY  OONSUL^JBKEBAL  ADAK80N, 

(1)  There  is  no  special  demand  for  American  files  in  this  consalar  dis- 
trict, neither  is  there  a  great  demand  for  files  from  any  other  coantty. 
The  conditions  under  which  we  live  in  this  country  are  so  different 
from  those  that  prevail  at  home  that  it  is  difficalt  to  make  our  people 
comprehend  our  case.  Briefly  stated,  there  are  no  roads  worthy  of 
mention,  and  therefore  few  vehicles  to  be  repaired  or  horses  to  be  shod. 
The  mechanics  who  use  flies  are  then  few.  During  the  time  when  tiie 
works  on  the  Panama  Oanal  were  in  operation  there  was  a  considerable 
consumption  of  flies  in  the  machine  and  blacksmith  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, but  that  demand  has  ceased,  and  there  is  no  prospect  for  creating 
a  fresh  demand. 

There  is  but  one  store  in  the  whole  department  of  Panama  which  is 
solely  devoted  to  the  businessin  hardware,  and  the  purchases  oC  files 
by  that  establishment  amount  to  $250  a  year.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  now  exist  here  the  total  trade  in  files  for  the  whole  departr 
ment  will  hardly  reach  $1,000  per  annum. 

(2)  All  the  files  used  here  are  imported  from  Sheffield,  Enghind. 
The  kinds  imported  are  such  as  are  most  used  by  blacksmiths,  shoe, 
makers,  and  workers  in  wood. 

(3)  Files  are  not  manufafCtured  in  this  district. 

(4)  The  principal  dealer  in  hardware  at  this  place  does  not  keep  in 
stock  all  the  kinds  or  sizes  of  files  mentioned  in  the  list  which  accom- 
panies the  circular,  and  would  only  quote  the  cost  of  a  few  numbers. 
For  instance,  he  buys  10-inch  bastard  round  files  in  Sheffield  at  15 
shillings  per  dozen,  less  60  and  5  per  cent.;  16-inch  bastard  flat,  43 
shillings,  less  same  discount;  8-inch  flat  bastard,  10  shillings 6  pence, 
same  discount;  16-inch  half  round,  43  shillings,  same  discount;  16- 
inch  horse  rasps,  plain,  43  shillings,  same  discount. 

The  ports  of  this  isthmus  are  "  free  ports,"  but  in  the  duty  ports 
there  are  no  higher  duties  imposed  on  American  flies  than  on  those 
from  Sheffield,  and  consequently  the  tariff  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  competition. 

Thohas  Adamson, 

OonmhOeneraL 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

Pwnama^  October  4, 1889. 
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VENEZUELA. 
LA  GUAYRA. 

MSPORT  BY  CONSUL  JilUD. 

(1)  There  is  no  demand  in  this  consular  district  for  American  files. 
Importers  deelare  that  English  files  are  mnch  cheaper  in  price. 

(2)  Files  of  all  kinds  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  ordinary  de- 
mands of  trade  are  imported  from  England. 

(3)  Ko  files  are  manufactured  in  Venezuela. 

(4)  Four-inch  bastard  mill  and  round  files,  fiat  and  square  files,  hand, 
warding,  and  pillar  files,  and  half-round,  and  three-square  files,  at  in- 
voice price,  cost  4^  shillings  per  dozen,  with  60  per  cent,  discount.  These 
fifTures  are  so  much  lower  than  American  quotations  that  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  say  more  upon  the  subject. 

(5)  The  duty  on  files  amounts  to  $6.66  in  [Jnited  States  gold  per  100 
]>oands  gross  weight  and  12^  per  cent,  of  amount  of  duties  for  internal 
tax. 

The  foregoing  report  is  based  upon  information  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Becker,  Brun  &  Co.,  the  largest  hardware  importers  in  this  consular 
district. 

«WiNF£^D  S.  Bibb, 

United  States  Oonsxtlatb, 
La  Quayra,  October  7, 1889. 


MARACAIBO. 
BMPOST  BY  OOKSUL  PLXTKAOHBB. 

(1)  There  is  little  demand  for  American  files  in  this  district,  as  it  is 
understood  that  American  files  are  machine-made  and  customers  prefer 
hand-made  ones. 

(2)  Files  are  imported  into  this  district  from  England  and  Germany, 
bat  only  the  very  best  quality :  fiat,  half-round,  three-i?quare,  and  rasps. 

(3)  There  are  no  files  manufactured  in  this  district. 

(4)  Files  are  not  purchased  on  the  spot,  but  ordered  direct  from  Eng. 
land  and  Germany  at  prices  well  known  to  American  makers. 

(6)  Files  are  subject  to  fourth-class  duty  of  the  tariff  of  Venezuela ; 
that  is  to  say,  15  cents  American  gold  for  every  kilogram  gross  weight. 

E.  Plumaoheb, 

OomuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Maracaibo,  September  28, 1889.  ^,  ^  ^^ ,,GoOgle 
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PUERTO  CABELLO. 


RIBPOST  BY  OOK8UL  DB  BLAKO. 


(1)  No  Amerioan  files  are  imported  into  this  district  as  £Eur  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain.  The  hardware  importing  basiness  in  tiiis  port 
18  limited  to  diree  firms  (A.  Mestem  &  Oo.,  Max  Beinboth  &  Go.,  and 
L.  Seidel  &  Co.),  who  also  have  branch  honses  in  Valencia.  A  demand 
for  American  files  might  be  created  by  introducing  and  making  them 
known  in  this  market.  For  that  pnrpose  I  wonld  snggest  the  sending 
of  samples  to  the  above-named  honses,  who  have  assured  me  of  their 
willingness  to  import  ftom  the  United  States  if  they  can  do  so  on  terms 
as  favorable  as  those  tbey  obtain  at  presentftom  the  English  mannflftct- 
nrers. 

(2)  All  the  files  imported  into  this  district  come,  almost  exdnsively, 
ft*om  England.  The  kinds  imported  are:  bastard,  half-roand,  flat, 
round,  and  square ;  taper  saw  files,  and  pit  saw  files. 

(3)  No  files  of  any  kind  are  manufactured  in  this  district. 

(4)  The  following  list  shows  the  prices  at  which  the  kinds  of  files  im- 
ported into  this  district  are  purchased  by  the  wholesale  dealers  of  this 
port: 

JAst  of  pHcea, 


Sise. 

Bastud, 
half  round, 
roond,  flat, 
aod  square. 

Baitaid. 
tliree 
8qnar«. 

second  ont, 
single. 

PilMW 

second  cot, 
sineie. 

4|.inoh 

t.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.d. 

5  0 

6  6 

a.  d. 

S-tnoh 

•     6    6 

6-iiioh 

1  6 

8    6 
10    6 

12    0 
15    0 

8   6 

8    • 

7.iiioh 

S-inoh 

12    0 

g.ixich -. 

lO-lnoh 

18    0 
21    6 

11-inch 

12>inoh 

21    6 

All  the  abore  are  subject  to  65  per  cent,  discount. 

(5)  Custom  dues  in  Venezuela  are  wholly  specific,  and  are  levied  on 
the  gross  weight  of  packages.  All  foreign  merchandise  is  divided  into 
nine  classes.  Files  are  in  the  fourth  class,  and  pay  75  centimes  of  a 
bolivar  per  kilogram  ($6.0346  United  States  currency  per  100  pounds). 

^No  other  charges  are  imposed  on  the  introduction  of  files  into  this 
district. 

OHABLES  DE  BiJkNC, 

Oontnl. 
United  States  Oonsitlate, 

Puerto  OabelWj  October  30, 1889. 
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CARPET  MANUFACTURE 


m 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


REPORTS    I-'ROM   THE    CONSULS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    ON    THE 

MANUFACTUEE  OF  CARPETS  AND  RUGS  IN  THEIR  SEVERAL 

DISTRICTS,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  CIRCULAR  FROM 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE. 


ISSUED  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATK 

ALL  BEQUESTS  TOR  THESE  BEP0BT8  SHOULD  BE  ADDBE88ED 
TO  THE  SECBETABT  OE  STATE. 


WASHINGTON*: 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING   OFFICE. 
1890. 
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CARPET  CIRCULAR. 


DSPABTMBNT  OP  STATE, 

Washington^  June  10, 1889. 

To  the  G&Mul  at ; 

Sib  :  The  Department  has  been  requested  by  representatives  of  the 
carpet  manafoctnrers  of  the  United  States  to  secure  statistics  concern- 
ing that  industry  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In  compliance 
with  such  request  the  following  interrogatories  and  suggestions  have 
been  prepared  with  the  view  to  obtaining  the  information  desired : 

(1)  Namber  of  mills  or  distinct  establishinents  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets in  your  distiiot.  (Give  a  list  thereof,  together  with  the  proper  business  address 
of  each.) 

(ti)  Namber  of  looms  in  each  establishment.  Where  exact  information  in  this  re- 
gard is  not  obtainable  give  the  closest  estimate,  making  a  careful  distinctiou  between 
hand  and  power  looms. 

(3)  Proportion  of  pure  carpets  to  those  of  lower  pprades,  making,  if  possible,  the 
following  distinctions :  (a)  Brussels,  Wilton,  Saxony,  velvet,  etc.  (b)  Rugs  and  whole 
carpets^Smyma,  Turkish,  et<s.    (c)  Ingrain,  Kidderminster,  Venetian  damask,  etc. 

(4)  Number  of  persons  who  thid  wage  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  manner  of  living,  etc.,  distinguishing  between  those 
employed  at  their  homes  from  those  employed  in  factories. 

(5)  Is  the  industry — dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  etc.— conducted  unitedly  or  in  sep- 
arate divisions  by  independent  interests  f 

(6)  How  is  the  product  placed  upon  the  market — direct  from  the  factories  by  the 
factors  or  through  commission  agents,  et'C.  T 

(7)  Where  does  the  product  find  consumption,  at  home  or  abroad f  If  abroad,  to 
vrhat  oonntries  is  it  expolrted,  and  on  what  terms  are  sales  conducted  ? 

Yon  are  reciuested  to  prepare  a  report  npon  the  foregoing  interroga- 
tories and  suggestions  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Department  at  yonr 
earliest  convenience. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  F.  WttA.BTON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
969 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

REPORT  BY  00N8TIL0ENERAL  GOLDSOBMIDT,  OF  VIBHNA. 
]ffILLS  AI9D  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(1)  Imperial,  Boyal  Carpet  and  Tapestry  Factory  of  Philipp  Haas 
&  Sons,  in  Ebergassing  (Actiongesellsohaft  der  k.  k.  priv.  Teppich-  a. 
MobelStoff-Fabrik  vou  Philipp  Haas  &  Sohne). 

(2)  Johann  Backhausen  &  Sons,  Tapestry  and  Carpet  Factory  (Mti- 
belstoff-  a.  Teppich-Fabrik),  in  Vienna  and  Hobeneich. 

(3)  Hackl  &  Sous,  T.  B.,  Carpet  and  Tapestry  Factory  (k.  k»  priv. 
Teppich-  a.  Mobelsto£f-Fabrik),  in  Vienna  and  in  BrUhl,  near  Weitra. 

(4)  Leopold  Silberstein,  in  Vienna. 

(5)  Cross-Sieghartser  Tapestry  Blanket  and  Carpet  Factory  (Mobel- 
stoff,  Deckeu-  n.  Teppicb-Fabrik),  in  Gross-Siegbarts. 

All  of  the  aforesaid  are  in  Netber-Austria. 

(G)  T.  Ginsky,  in  Ma£fersdorf,  near  Beicbenberg,  Bohemia. 

(7)  Aubin  Protzen  &Co.,  in  Beicbenberg,  Bohemia. 

(8)  Carl  Wagner  &  Co,,  in  Maflfersdorf. 

LOOMS. 

The  number  of  looms  in  the  foregoing  establishments  amounted  to  766 
hand,  and  338  power. 

GRADES  MANUFAOTITBED. 

This  question  is  hard  to  answer.  All  the  articles  named  are  produced. 
The  production  changes  according  to  the  fashion  and  demand,  one  year 
is  unlike  the  other,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  statement  giving 
the  proportion  of  the  different  grades  of  carpets  manufacturecl. 
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NUMBER  OP  EXPLOY^S. 

The  following  table  answers  the  question  as  to  the  namber  of  persons 
who  find  wage-employment  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  Ausina 
and  Bohemia : 


Cbaraliers  of 
Commeroo. 

# 

Num. 

berof 
spin- 
diea. 

Machines. 

Workmen. 

* 

llaad-looms. 

Power- 
looms. 

s 

1 

2 
w 

5 

Value  or- 

Coan  trice. 

'S. 

! 

< 

1 

»? 

prodac- 

tioa. 

AastrU 

Vienna 

70 
30 
6 

10 

SO 
30 
6 

44 

2 
6 

60 
50 

231 
35 
44 

209 
46 
70 

18 
10 

458 
91 
144 

675.  Oi# 

AuHtria 

Steuermark . . 
Xirol 

Linz 

Ctv.iz 

Tanbnick  .. 
Keicbcnberg 
BmlweiH.... 
lirilnu 

000 
1,860 
1,186 
3.800 
1,U00 
1,830 

4S.aua 

14b.  uM 

33  ddO 

Bohemia  ..| 
Mahron 

270 
SO 
114 

110 
0 

22 

380 

56 

136 

130 

780 
50 
120 

820 
34 
112 

80 
2 

232 

1.9C0.<»> 
YSt  OOn 

306.  «0@ 

Total.. 

9,975 

539 

148 

687 

182 

14^ 

1.260 

1.091 

90  2.441 

3,257.«DS 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK. 


Class. 


Bokemian : 

Formen 

Hand-weavers 

Power*  weavers 

Dyers 

Skilled  workmen 

Helpers  to  hand- weavers  . 

Ilolucrs  to  power- weavers 

Shoddy  wool- workers 

Austria : 

Foremen 

Hand-weavers 

Power- weavers 

Dyers 

Skilled  workmen. 

Helper  to  hand-weavers. . . 

Helper  to  power-weavers . 

Shoddy  wool- workers 


Men. 


Adolto. 


$4.0fr-$5.80 
2.00-3.60 
2.40-2.80 
2.30-  2.80 
8.20-  3.40 
2.40-  3.20 
3.00-  3.40 
2.40-2.80 

6.3(^7.46 
2.60-4.80 
3.20-  3.75 
3.10-3.76 
4.20-  4.40 
8. 20-  4. 20 
4.00-4.40 
3.20-3.75 


Children. 


91.30-$1.40 
L  80-  L  50 
1.80-2.00 
1.60 
1.00-  L30 
1.10-1.40 


1.70-  2.00 
1. 70-  2. 00 
2.40-  2.66 
2.35 
1. 33-  1. 70 
1.40-1.90 


WOBMO. 


Adolts. 


$i.oa-f2.oo 

1.00 
1.70-  1.90 


L40-  L80 
1.80-2.00 
l.CO-  2.G0 


2.15-  2.85 

2.16 

2.3O>2.50 


1.90-2.40 
2.40-  2.66 
2.15-2.66 


Childxw. 


$1.50 


1.00-  L4 

Lao-  i.i 


2.« 


1.3»-  1.90 
1.60-2.15 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  weekly  wages  in  Austria  in  this 
particular  branch  of  business  are  sufficiently  moderate,  but  those  paid 
in  Bohemia  are  starvation  wages. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Eleven  hours  constitute  a  work  day  in  both  countries,  one -half  liour^s 
time  being  allowed  for  dinner. 

Work  in  the  Austrian  weaving  establishments  goes  on  throughont 
the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  church  festivals 
and  certain  national  or  local  festivals,  which  number  76  out  of  the  3G5 
days,  making  289  work  days. 
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Workmen  as  a  rule  in  tbis  monarcliy  are  usaally  steady  and  methodi- 
cal iu  their  labor,  but  do  not  work  a«  energetically  as  the  American 
workman. 

HOW  THE  WORK  PEOPLE  LIVE. 

They  are  industrious,  but  fond  of  amusement,  and  are  too  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  numerous  holidays  observed  here.  The^^homes  are 
far  from  comfortable.  There  are  tew  houses  inhabited  l^jta  single 
family,  generally  one  house  shelters  from  eight  to  twelve  famiirelj  over- 
crowding is  great  in  these  dwellings,  and  morality  is  aflFected  by  it.  On 
account  of  the  dearness  of  the  land,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  small  houses 
suitable  for  a  single  family.    The  dress  of  the  workman  is  tolerably 

gOOil. 

Much  wine  and  beer  are  consumed  by  the  lower  classes,  though 
druukenness  does  not  prevail  to  a  great  extent.  Since  the  great  battle 
between  capital  and  labor  has  begun,  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  monarchy  has  been  visibly  and,  I  trust,  permanently  im- 
proved, although  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  wages  in  this 
special  line  of  business. 

WOMEN  WORKERS. 

A  great  deal  of  heavy  work  here  is  done  by  women  of  all  nge^y  not 
only  in  carpet  factories,  but  in  the  open  air,  such  as  sawing  wood,  mak- 
ing and  carrying  mortar  in  buckets,  and  hauling  the  brick  used  in  build- 
ing. The  wages  they  earn  are  40  cents  per  day.  In  the  carpet  manu- 
factories only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  workmen  are  employed  at 
their  homes. 

HOW  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  CONDUCTED. 

In  three  factories  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  are  combined,  but 
colored  carpet-warp  in  the  Bohemian  factories  of  the  firms  of  T.  Ginsky 
and  Aubin  Protzen  &  Co.,  is  obtained  from  other  countries.  The  other 
establishments  limit  themselves  to  the  weaving  and  iinishing  of  carpets. 

h6w  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MARKETED. 

The  manufacturer  has  large  warerooms  in  the  prominent  cities,  from 
whence  the  goods  are  retailed  to  the  consumer  direct;  for  instance,  the 
firm  of  Philipp  Haas  &  Sons,  of  Vienna,  has  large  retail  establishments 
in  the  following  cities :  Budapest,  Prague,  Graz,  Linz,  Lemberg,  Bu- 
charest, Milan,  Bome,  Naples,  and  Genoa.  They  also  employ  traveling 
men  who  canvass  the  country. 

In  a  few  instances,  especially  in  the  smaller  concerns,  commission 
agents  and  jobbers  market  the  product  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  in 
conjunction  with  other  goods,  such  as  furniture,  house-furnishing  goods 
ill  general,  dry  goods,  etc. 
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WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION, 

The  product  finds  the  greatest  cousuinptioii  at  home,  though  there  is 
some  exportation  to  the  Orient,  Bussiaf  Italy,  Servia,  Bonmania,  and 
other  countries. 

Terms  of  sale  vary  greatly ;  there  are  no  established  rules  as  to  time 
and  discoiupff,  each  manufacturer  having  his  own  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness.      ^f 

jf  MOTORS  IN  USB. 

In  conclusion  and  in  addition  to  the  questions  propounded,  I  give  be- 
low a  table  compiled  by  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
different  sections  of  Austria,  showing  the  motors,  representing:  the 
amount  of  horse- power  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  blankets. 


1 

Steam 
machines. 

Water- 
power,  tnr- 
Blne  wheel. 

Water- 
power. 

Other 

motors. 

Total. 

Coantriea. 

% 

B 

a 

i 

1 

(2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

s 

1 

} 

1 

i. 

E 
1 

Austria J 

Sfceiemiftrk 

Vienna 

Lin» 

8 

1 
2 

140 

I 

114 

41 

76 

1 

8 

8 

383 
70 

G-raa 

1 

60 

1 

7 

2 

Kl 

Tyrol 

Lnnsbraok 

Bohemia. | 

HJlhren 

ReichenDerff 

4 

fl 

285 

12 

128 

3 

42 

\ 

30 
15 

lO     237 

2  27 

3  .  128 

Bmlweia 

Br&nn  

1  I 

2  8 

.... 

...... 

Total 

21  1      IS 

625 

6 

163 

6 

156 

1 

8 

:r7  '  »^»* 
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BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  aONSTTL  ROOSEVELT,  OF  BRUSSELS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  factory  at  Tournai,  known  as  the  Boyal 
Garpet  Manufactory,  employing  only  eight  workmen,  the  carpet  indus- 
try has  completely  disappeared  from  this  consular  district,  owing  in 
part  to  aversion  by  the  Belgians  to  new  inventions,  and  greatly  to  com- 
petition by  the  English.    Some  years  ago  the  weaving  of  carpets  by 
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hand  was  a  special  featnre  of  tie  Tournai  factory,  which  produces  an 
article  justly  renowned  for  its  durability,  beauty,  and  fine  workman- 
ship. At  present  this  factory  employs  machinery,  and  manufactures 
only  such  carpets  as  are  specially  ordered. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  causes  and  low  rate  of  duty,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  carpets  coming  into  Belgium,  this  last  existing 
factory  is  about  to  suspend  operations. 

I  may  add  that  carpets  were  never  manufactured  at  Brussels,  but  in 
former  years  beautiful  tapestry  used  for  wall  decoration  was  made  here. 
This  industry,  however,  no  longer  exists,  the  disappearance  of  which  is 
also  attributed  to  the  English,  who  adopted  the  designs  and  imitated 
them  in  carpets  which  they  introduced  to  the  trade  as  ^*  Brussels  tapes- 
try carpets;''  hence  the  origin  of  the  name,  Brussels  carpets. 

The  so-called  Brussels  carpets,  manufactured  in  England,  are  placed 
upon  this  market  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  same  article  can  be 
produced  in  Belgium;  consequently  England  supplies  thil^  market,  and 
Belgium  dealers  exporting  carpets  furnish  foreign  markets  with  En 
glish  goods. 

QEOBaE  W.  BOOSEVELT, 

United  States  Gonsxtlate, 

Brussels,  October  31, 1889. 


FRANCE. 

RSPORT  BY  OONSJTL'QENERAL  RATHBONE,  OF  PARIS, 
EXPLANATORY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  <<  French  carpets," 
as  per  instructions  received  from  you. 

I  regret  to  state  that  it  is  not  better  provided  with  figures  and  tables 
and  statistics  generally,  but  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  obtain  same. 
Manu&oturers  seem  to  be  suspicious,  and  will  not  give  the  figures  or 
particulars.  My  predecessor,  Oonsul-General  Walker,  in  1882  sent  out 
forty  letters  requesting  information  and  got  no  replies,  and  I  have  sent 
twelve  and  received  two.  I  also  directed  a  letter  to  the  ministry  of 
commerce,  the  answer  to  which  I  inclose,  which  states  that  no  statis- 
tics have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

The  number  of  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  in  Prance  is  not  so  large  as  the  flourivshing  state  of  the  car- 
pet trade  would  lead  one  to  snp{>ose.  The  Government  establishments 
of  Les  Gobelins  and  at  Beanvais,  by  producing  a  quantity  of  carpets 
of  the  very  best  quality  in  their  own  peculiar  style,  hamper  private 
enterprise.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  France,  where  the  manufacture 
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of  hangings  of  all  kinds  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  manafact'- 
urers  are  often  induced  to  make  the  prodnction  of  carpets,  properly 
so  called,  a  part  only  of  their  business. 

The  chief  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  exclusive  of  the 
Governmeut  ones,  are  at  Aubusson  and  in  the  department  of  the  Nord. 

NAMES  OF  MANUFAGTUBERB. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  houses  in  France:  Messrs. 
Braguenie  et  Oie,  at  Aubusson;  Paris  house,  16  Rue  Vivienne.  Messrs. 
G.  and  B.  Hamot,  at  Aubusson ;  Paris  house,  75  Bue  de  Richelieu. 
Messrs.  Croc,  pere  et  fits,  and  A.  Jorrand,  at  Aubusson ;  Paris  house, 
12  Bue  G16ry.  Messrs.  Sallaudroze  fr^res,  at  Felletin,  near  Aubusson ; 
Paris  house,  36  Bue  des  Jeuueurs.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Dupont  et  Com- 
pagnie  a,nd  William,  Tetard,  L'ain^  et  Bupp,  both  at  Beauvais. 

The  manufactories  of  Bernard  Welcomme,  Anguste  Johnville-BaT- 
esteyn-Budent  are  at  Boubaix.  Those  belonging  to  Baymond  Par- 
mentier — Moulin — Pipart,  Messrs.  Bambaud  and  Monnier,  and  Messrs. 
Lorthiois  fr^res,  are  at  Turcoing.  Both  these  towns  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  complete  figures  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  looms  in  the  different  French  establishments. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  ministry  of  commerce,  and  the  manu- 
facturers to  whom  application  has  been  made  for  data  hive  almost 
unanimously  declined  to  give  any.  After  a  great  deal  of  research  we 
can  only  obtain  a  more  or  less  correct  estimate. 

The  comparative  number  of  hand  and  steam  looms  in  use  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  found.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  number  of  hand  looms  exceeds  that  of  steam  ones  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  fonr  to  one. 

aBADES  OF  OABPETS  MADE. 

The  quantity  of  carpets  of  first-rate  quality  manufactured  in  Franee 
is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  carpets  of  inferior  quality.  Carpets  of 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  are  made  in  France.  The  demand  for 
Oriental  carpets  is  steadily  increasing,  and  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  several  well-known  French  houses  to  produce  some  of  the  best 
Oriental  carpets  that  have  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  Monsieur 
Ferdinand  Leborgue,  who  has  an  important  establishment  at  L  annoy, 
in. the  department  of  the  Nord,  is  probably  second  to  none  in  chis 
respect. 

WORKMEN  EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  is  very 
considerable.  Aubusson  has  some  one  thousand  six  hundred  or  two 
thousand  of  them,  distributed  among  ten  or  twelve  different  honsea 
A  large  number  of  hands  are  also  employed  at  lies  Gobelins  and  at 
Beauvais.  Though  Paris  is  the  center  of  great  industrial  activity,  it  is 
far  from  taking  the  first  rank  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
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WAGES. 

Wages  flactnate  flom  time  to  time,  but  since  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  they  have  risen  a  great  deal,  especially  in  Paris.  But  the  rate 
of  wages  for  women  has.not  risen  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion 
as  for  men.  At  present,  wages  rise  more  quickly  in  the  provinces  than 
in  the  capital,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  Paris  workmen  are  far  better 
paid  than  their  provincial  brothers,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 


CIam  of  workmen. 


Usual 
wagoB. 


Foromeii 

0/ene«r«,  markers 

Wiirkmen  above  twenty-one  ycara  old 

Workmen  from  llfteen  lo  twenty  years  old. 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 


The  figures  given  in  the  second  column  show  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  wages  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  work-people  live,  and  that,  in  some  places,  tliey 
are  allowed  their  food.  Tliey  are  often  fed,  or  both  fed  nnd  lodjjt.d,  and 
receive  an  inferior  wage.  In  this  case  the  figures  given  above  are 
usually  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-fifth  to  three  lift hs. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

All  ages  and  both  sexes  work  twelve  hours  daily,  e::copt  apprentices, 
who  work  ten  hours  only. 

WOMEN  WORKERS. 

The  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  amounts  to  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  hands.  Though  the  demand  for  female 
labor  is  always  considerable,  the  wages  given  to  women  and  girls  show 
few  signs  of  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  men's.  This  is 
exx)lained  by  the  groat  abundance  of  the  supply  of  female  labor. 

APPRENTIOES  AND  PIECEWORK. 

The  system  of  a))prenticing  boys  and  girls  is  fast  dying  out  in  the 
carpet  industry.  The  piece-work  method  has  produced  excellent  re- 
sults, on  the  whole,  and  it  is  now  being  adopted  generally.  It  follows 
that  work-people  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  technical  skill  as 
formerly.  They  have  to  know  what  more  immediately  concerns  their 
own  particular  division  of  labor,  and  are  not  expected  to  know  any 
more.  Any  additional  l^nowledge  is  not  generally  of  use  to  them,  and 
hardly  increases  their  value  in  the  labor  market. 

The  law  on  apprentices  is  very  rigidly  enforced,  and  mast<»rs  hesi- 
tate to  take  apprentices  in  order  not  to  place  themselves  within  its 
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reach.  Boys  aud  girls  when  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  are  therefore 
tnken  on  as  work-people,  but  with  a  small  wage,  and  they  work  twelve 
hoars  per  day.  What  technical  instruction  they  require  is  easily  ac- 
quired in  schools  opened  on  purpose  for  them,  either  by  the  Ooyem- 
ment  or  by  private  individuals. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  au  apprentice,  the  boy  or  girl  is 
bound  for  the  space  of  one  year  only.  This  period  of  time  is  osually 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient. 

MANNER  OP  LIVING. 

The  manner  of  living  amoug  the  carpet  hands  varies  greatly  aooord- 
ing  to  the  imiiortance  of  the  town  they  inhabit.  On  the  whole  the  Pans 
workman  is  less  well  oft*  than  the  provincial  one.  He  has  acquired  more 
or  less  expensive  tastes  from  which  the  other  has  abstained.  Also  Uie 
price  of  rent  is  very  high  in  the  capital  and  moderate  in  most  of  tlie 
provincial  towns.  If  we  add  to  a  father's  earnings  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  we  obtain  a  figure  which  enables  him  and  them  to  live  mod- 
estly. It  has  long  been  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  man  cannot 
earn  enough  for  the  support  of  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  carpet  trade  are 
poor,  because  some  of  them  earn  less  than  those  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  Many  a  French  operative,  in  the  provinces,  is  the 
owner  of  the  cottage  he  inhabits,  and  of  the  plot  of  ground  around; 
but  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  carpet  industry,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  their  own  landlords,  is  exceedingly  limited.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  conscription  deprives  many  a  family  of  a  mach- 
needed  pair  of  arms ;  and  when  young  men  can  earn  enough  to  maintaiu 
themselves,  they  often  quit  the  paternal  roof.  The  women  are  the  main- 
stays of  many  a  home;  by  doing  a  great  deal  of  piece-work  at  home, 
without  neglecting  their  domestic  duties,  by  their  thrift  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  turning  money  to  the  best  advantage,  they  render  services 
which  are  too  seldom  appreciated  aud  acknowledged. 

The  carpet  hands,  like  the  majority  of  working  people,  are  paid  at 
shorter  intervals  than  formerly.  They  pay  ready>money  for  all  they 
buy  much  more  frequently  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  may  produce 
beneficial  results.  Some  years  back,  the  small  dealers  readily  gave 
credit,  but  this  encouraged  indiscriminate  spending.  A  reaction  fol- 
lowed. The  venders,  who  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing their  money,  began  to  refuse  selling  on  credit.  As  a  conseqaence, 
working  people  are  learning  to  regulate  their  expenses  according  to 
their  means,  as  they  can  only  buy  with  ready  money. 

But  no  permanent  improvement  can  be  expecteil  while  the  cnstom 
still  obtains  of  doing  what  is  popularly  called  "  la  Saint- Lnndi ; "  that 
is  to  say,  working  on  Sunday  morning  and  then  idling  and  drinking  on 
Mondays  from  morning  till  a  great  deal  past  evening.    This  is  a  fear- 
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ful  canse  of  deiDoralization,  and  anfortiiDately  shows  few  signs  of  dis- 
appearing. 

By  far  the  great  nnrnber  of  hands  are  employed  inside  the  mannfac- 
tories.  Those  employed  outside  are  chiefly  women  aud  girls.  The 
practice  of  giving  women  and  girls  work  at  home  is  becoming  more  aud 
more  popular.  The  masters  like  it  because  it  lightens  female  labor,  and 
the  girls  and  women  like  it  because  it  enables  them  to  earn  money 
while  attending  to  their  domestic  duties.  Both  sexes  are  employed  on 
night  work;  but  apprentices  are  entirely  free  from  anything  of  the 
kind.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  workshops.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
the  zealous  surveillance  of  the  authorities  is  constantly  required. 

OHEAPENINa  LABOB. 

The  cheapening  ol  labor  is  a  question  of  the  very  greatest  importiknoe 
to  French  carpet  manufacturers.  Having  outstripped  their  rivals  in 
the  race  for  superiority,  they  are  now  attempting  to  surpass  them  on 
the  score  of  cheapness;  but  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not 
always  been  attended  with  success.  They  have  to  struggle  against 
German  and  Italian  competition,  especially  the  latter.  Dyeing,  weav- 
ing, and  spinning  are  carried  on  either  in  the  same  or  in  different  ones, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  firm  or  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Local  customs  have  sometimes  much  to  do 
with  this  distribution  of  labor.  But  in  the  most  important  firms,  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  T^tard  I/ain^,  at  Eupp,  at  Beauvais,  for  example,  the 
three  processes  are  always  carried  on  in  the  same  establishment. 

HOW  THE  PEODUCT  IS  MABKETBD. 

The  manufactured  goods  are  usually  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  have 
a  dtp^  or  branch  house  in  Paris.  The  number  of  firms  employing  com- 
mission agents  is  constantly  decreasing,  and  this  decrease  is  likely  to 
continue. 

WHERE  THE  PBODUOT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION. 

France  buys  up  the  greater  quantity  of  the  carj)ets  she  produces. 
Since  the  last  few  years  she  has  partially  undersold  England  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  expensive  carpets  and  of  those  of 
inferior  quality — this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  some  parts  of  South  America.  The  French  export  carpets  to  every 
European  country ;  and  in  Egypt,  where  carpets  in  the  oriental  style 
are  made  in  large  quantities,  the  produce  of  their  carpeMooms  finds  a 
ready  market. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  of  carpets  and  tapestries  (princi- 
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pally  tapestries)  from  France  to  the  IlDited  States  was  $14,486  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

The  total  value  of  carpets  exported  from  France,  principally  to  Bel- 
ghim  and  England,  during  the  year  1888,  amoanted  to  $570,991. 

J.  L.  Bathbone, 

Consvl-OeneraL 
Unitbb  States  Consulate  General, 

Paris^  October  18, 1889. 


ST.  EriENNE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AQEUT  MALMR08. 

On  receipt  of  circular  I  made  immediately  diligent  inquiries  in  every 
department  attached  to  my  agency,  but  in  no  part  of  my  district  ooald 
I  find  that  any  manufacture  corresponding  to  the  character  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  circular  existed. 

There  is  however  a  small  manufactory  situated  in  the  town  of  Tollias, 
in  the  department  of  the  Is^rei  for  the  fabrication  of  a  kind  of  ooarse 
stair-carpeting,  owned  by  a  man  named  Drevet,  who  employs  aboat 
twenty  workmen ;  but  as  this  industry  is  only  in  its  inception  the  amount 
of  work  done  is  not  considerable.  !N^otwithstanding,  the  owner  assured 
me  that  he  has  plant  enough  to  employ  two  hundred  artisans  and  tarn 
out  2,000  yards  of  carpeting  a  day.  The  material  he  employs  is  hemp, 
and  his  machinery  is  moved  by  water  with  a  force  of  about  fifty  horse 
power.  At  present  the  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  are  all  done  on 
the  premises,  and  all  sales  are  effected  directly  through  the  manufaet- 
urer,  no  commission  agent  being  employed.  He  exports  none  of  his 
fabrication  save  a  little  to  Algeria.  As  regards  the  pay  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  workmen,  M.  Drevet  vouchsafed  the  following  information : 
The  pay  of  the  men  ranges  from  2.50  to  3  francs  a  day  (5.18  francs=|l), 
the  women,  from  1.50  to  2  francs.  Their  rent  does  not  exceed  60  francs 
a  year  ($13).  Their  manner  of  living  is  frugal  and  simple.  A  vegetable 
soup  is  taken  invariably  in  the  morning;  for  dinner  a  plate  of  meat, 
with  generally  two  kinds  of  vegetables  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine ;  in  tbe 
evening  a  soup  same  as  in  the  morning  and  whatever  remains  from 
dinner,  the  whole  coming  to  about  60  francs  a  month  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  two  children. 

The  men  work  ten  hours  a  day;  the  time  for  breakfost  (half  an  hour) 
and  dinner  (an  hour  and  a  half)  are  not  included. 

OSOAB  MALMBOS, 

Ccmmeroial  Agtn^*^ 
United  States  Commebcial  Agency, 

St.  Utienncy  August  21,  1889. 
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AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 

REPORT  BT  00N8TTL  PARSONS. 
FACTORY. 

There  is  but  one  establishment  in  this  consular  district  engaged  in 
the  mannfactare  of  carpets.  The  business  address  of  ssdd  establish- 
ment is  Oebriider  Schoeller,  Dtiren,  Bheinprovinz,  Germany. 

LOOMS. 

With  the  exception  of  several  hand  looms  for  new  designs  or  patterns 
of  •arpets,  all  looms  are  power  looms.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
of  these  power  looms  of  different  sizes  and  systems.  This  estimate  is 
the  closest  obtainable  and  can  not  vary  more  than  two  or  three  from 
the  exact  figures. 

GRADE  OF  CARPETS  MADE. 

The  principal  carpets  made  are  (1)  Brussels,  (2)  velvet  carpets  (vel- 
our)y  and  (3)  tapestry  carpets.  Eugs  from  smaller  sizes  up  to  4  meters 
by  4  meters,  in  these  three  grades,  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as 
carpets  and  rugs  of  lower  grades.  Samples  will  be  forwarded  if  de- 
sired. 

EMPLOYl^S. 

About  Ave  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed 
in  this  factory  of  Gebriider  Schoeller  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
Gebriider  Schoeller  own,  in  addition  to  this  carpet  factory,  a  cloth  man 
ufactory,  which  is  also  located  at  Diiren,  under  the  firm  name  Leopold 
Schoeller  und  Sohne.  The  spinning  of  the  yarns  for  the  carpets  is  done 
in  this  cloth  factory,  the  dyeing  and  weaving  in  the  carpet  factory.  As 
workmen  are  employed,  therefore,  partly  in  the  spinning  of  carpet  mate- 
rial and  partly  in  that  of  cloth  material,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  en- 
tire accuracy  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
Five  hundred  is  the  closest  estimate  obtainable. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  vary  from  6  to  18  marks  ($1.43  to  $4.28)  per  week,  payable 
weekly. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  intermissions  of 
two  hours,  as  follows :  Half  an  hour  between  6  am.  and  12  m.,  one 
hour  at  midday,  and  half  an  hour  between  1  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.    There 
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are  therefore  twelve  working  hoars  for  six  days  of  the  week^  excepting 
Saturday,  when  work  is  stopped,  as  a  rule,  an  hour  earlier.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  work  is  done  Sunday.  All  work  is 
done  in  the  factories.  There  are  no  persons  employed  by  Gebriider 
Schoeller  at  their  homes  in  the  manufactare  of  carpets. 

MANNER  OF  LIYING. 

The  manner  of  living  of  these  employes  is  simple.  Daring  the  half- 
hoar  intermissions  the  laborers  partake  of  coffee  and  bread  and  batter, 
brought  from  their  homes.  At  midday  those  living  near  the  fEu^ry 
return  to  their  homes  for  dinner,  those  living  at  a  distance  eating  their 
dinner  brought  from  home  in  the  factory.  The  dinner  consists  of  soap 
and  vegetables,  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  meat.  A  few  who  live  in  the 
country  and  neighboring  villages  return  to  their  homes  but  once  a 
week.  These  sleep  also  in  the  factory.  The  laborers  living  in  the 
country  own  for  the  most  part  their  small  homes  with  garden;  tlftse 
living  in  the  city  rent  lodgings. 

SPINNING,  DTEINa,  ETC. 

As  stated  under  answer  to  question  4,  Gebriider  Schoeller  own,  hi  ad- 
dition to  the  carpet,  a  cloth  manufactory,  which  is  also  located  in  Diiren, 
under  the  firm  name  Leopold  Schoeller  und  Sohne.  The  spinning  of 
the  yarn  for  the  carpets  is  done  in  the  cloth  factory,  the  dyeing  and 
weaving  in  the  carpet  factory. 

HOW  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MARKETED. 

The  product  is  placed  upon  the  market  direct  from  the  fa<^tory,  partly 
through  traveling  salesmen  who  receive  fixed  salaries  in  addition  to 
their  traveling  expenses;  partly  through  agents  who  receive  a  percent- 
age of  the  sales.  The  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  the  mana- 
facturers  are  enabled  in  a  measure  to  choose  their  customers. 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION. 

The  product  finds  consumption  principally  at  home  in  Germany,  and 
in  Belgium  and  France.  The  sales  in  England  are  also  considerable. 
Gebriider  Schoeller  have  exported  no  carpets  to  the  United  States  since 
November  19, 1884,  when  an  invoice  amounting  to  1,000.90  marks  was 
legalized  at  this  consulate.  The  usual  terms  upon  which  sales  are  con- 
ducted are  ninety  days,  with  a  discount  of  2  per  cent,  for  cash. 

Gebriider  Schoeller  aim  at  the  greatest  secrecy  in  this  carpet  mana- 
facture.  While  the  entrance  to  cloth  and  most  other  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict is  easy,  even  for  foreign  manufacturers,  entrance  to  this  carpet  fac- 
tory is  strictly  forbidden.    More  than  thiSj  the  workmen  themselves  are 
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separated  and  watcheil,  ao  that  few  of  them  understand  more  of  the  fab- 
ricution  than  comes  under  their  especial  charge. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 

ConsuL 
PjiiTBD  States  Consulate, 

Au  laChapelley  August  6, 188D. 


BARMEN. 

REPORT  BY  COSSVL  FALKENBAOIT, 
FACTORIES. 

Id  tbe  ITniteil  States  District  of  Barmen  there  are  three  carpet  fac- 
toriea,  viz:  (1)  The  Barmen  Carpet  Factory,  formerly  Vorwerk  Co., 
Barfpen;  (2)  Engel  &  Hunsche,  UuterBarmeu;  (3)  Korte  &  Co.^  Her- 
ford,  Westphalia. 

LOOMS. 

The  Barmen  Carpet  Factory  has  only  power  looms,  obtained  exclu- 
sively from  England,  the  number  in  operation  being  from  forty  to  forty- 
tive.  Engel  &  Hnnsche  have  both  hand  and  power  looms,  but  I  am 
not  able  nor  in  a  position  to  give  any  information  as  to  their  number, 
which  is  likewise  the  case  in  regard  to  Korte  &  Co. 

GRADES  OF  CARPET  MADE. 

The  Barmen  Carpet  Factory  principally  produces  piece-goods  in 
rolls  (Brussels  and  Tournay  or  Wilton)  in  a  width  of  68  to  70  centi- 
meters. Tbe  factory  possesses,  in  addition,  a  loom  for  goods  90  centi- 
meters wide,  and  several  looms  in  which  full-size  carpets  (130  centi- 
meters— 3  yards — wide,  and  upwards)  can  be  woven*  A  number  of  the 
narrow  (68  to  70  centimeters)  looms  were  last  year  employed  in  the 
production  of  furniture  stufts  resembling  carpets,  which  are  brought 
into  market  partly  in  running  meters,  and  partly  in  full  sizes.  The 
former  is  the  so-called  "Moquette  stuflF;"  the  latter  are  known  in  the 
English  and  American  markets  as  <^  saddlebag8,"and  are  manufactured 
in  the  factory  in  question  in  the  following  sizes :  45  by  45  centimeters, 
55  by  58  centimeters,  70  by  70  centimeters,  70  by  135  centimeters  (the 
so-called  '< divan  lengths"),  and  90  by  180  centimeters  (Daghestans). 
While  the  Moquette  stuff  is  only  made  in  one  quality,  the  saddlebags 
are  produced  in  two,  viz :  a  fine  Moquette  quality  and  a  coarse  Tournay 
quality.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  former  is  the  dearest  of  the 
two,  it  is  far  more  saleable. 

Engel  &  Hunsche  do  not  manufacture  many  roll  goods,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  they  possess  no  wide  looms.  Like  the  Barmen  Carpet 
Factory,  they  principally  manufacture  furniture  stuffs,  and  in  addition,   , 
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rugs.    Korte  &  Co.  produce  cheap  woolen  carpets  in  fall  sizes,  with 
printed  designs. 

EMPLOYl^S. 

The  Barmen  Carpet  Factory  employs  between  one  hundred  and 
thirty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  who  are  paid  according  to  tb(? 
nature  of  their  employment  or  the  amount  of  work  done.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  hands  in  the  factory  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  conse- 
([uently  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  information  as  to  the  amount  tbey 
earn. 

Carpet  weavers  earn  between  20  and  40  marks  per  week ;  the  spoolers 
from  6  to  12  marks,  and  the  girls  who  examine  and  darn  the  goods  per- 
haps even  as  much.  The  amount  earned  depends  even  too  much  apou 
the  diligence  and  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  hands. 

DYEiNa,  spnmiNa,  etc. 

Connected  with  the  carpet  factory  are  the  dye-works;  as  in  this  es- 
tablishment (Barmen  Carpet  Factory),  all  such  work  is  generally  carried 
on  which  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  etc.  The  Barmen 
Carpet  Factory  dyes  the  raw  yarn,  which  it  imports  almost  exclusively 
direct  from  English  spinners ;  it  shears  and  dresses  the  warp.  The 
factory  likewise  has  its  own  steam-spoolers;  it  steams,  shears,  and 
mends  the  finished  manufacture. 

HOW  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MABKETBD. 

The  finished  article  is  delivered  directly  to  the  customer  by  the  Bar- 
men Carpet  Factory.  Commission  agents,  and  other  intermediary  per- 
sons are,  if  possible,  always  avoided.  The  factory  employs  its  own  trav- 
eling agents,  and,  in  addition,  has  agents  in  the  chief  commercial  oeo- 
ters,  who  work  on  commission. 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  C0NSU3IPTI0N. 

The  chief  market  of  the  Barmen  Carpet  Factory  is  Germany,  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  protective  tarifif  and  the  really  rare  unity  among 
German  manufacturers,  good  prices  are  obtained.  The  Barmen  factory 
di)es  an  export  trade  also,  though  less  in  carpets  than  in  furniture 
stufis.  The  export  of  carpets  is  small,  possibly  because  the  factory 
possesses  but  few  original  designs,  the  majority  being  copied  from  tiiose 
of  other  manufacturers,  particularly  of  English. 

In  moquettes  and  saddlebags,  however,  this  factory  possesses  many 
original  designs,  and  exports  these  furniture  goods  to  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austro-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Boa- 
mania.  Franco  delivery  is  generally  not  customary  in  Germany,  while 
to  foreign  countries  it  is.  The  factory  allows  several  per  cent  for  casb, 
but  seldom  gives  more  than  three  to  four  months  credit. 

Joseph  Falkenbaoh, 

United  States  Consulate,  Can^uL 

Barmen,  July  24, 1889.  ^^^^^^^  ,,Googl^ 
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REPORT  BT  OONSULAR  AGENT  NEVER, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department's 
circalar  Jetter  of  Jane  10,  ultimo,  requesting  consular  ofiBcers  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  our  country,  to  secure  statistics 
coDceming  that  industry  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request  I  have  done  my  best  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  information,  but  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  my  endeavors 
in  gathering  reliable  data  on  the  subject  in  question  were  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  the  manufacturers  refusing  to  divulge  what  they 
call  their  business  secrets.  In  view  of  these  obstacles  many  details 
were  obtained  from  outside  parties,  and  by  circuitous  routes,  and  in 
presenting  the  following  accurat<e  facts,  I  hope  that  they  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  cari)et  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

LIST  OF  FACTORIBS. 

In  conformity  with  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  Department's 
circular,  I  begin  in  giving  a  list  of  the  factories  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carpets,  together  with  the  proper  business  address  of  each, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  ox>eratives  and  hand  and  power  looms  in  each 
establishment. 

Carpet  factories  in  the  district  of  the  consular  agency  at  Oera. 


Names  of  the  flrms. 

Place. 

Ill 

No.  of 
power 
looma. 

No.  of 

hand 

looiDfl. 

.Toh  Fr  Snaathe     

G-era 

63 
65 
13 

7 
8 

26 
16 

14 
60 

11 

30 
8 

25* 

22 
7 

46* 

3 

Hmlnert  &.  Co 

..Do 

n*rl  A.  Port^ffer                       .   -_.--   .................. 

Do 

Hi»nnann  llleok                     ........................... 

.  Do 

5 

Carl  Lonia  Schwalbe 

..Do 

5 

Hartwiir  Sl  Poear 

MiinchenberaiMLorf... 
..Do 

C  R.15rdmaan 

Kmiiaa  A  Poeer  ..•.••...••. .r.r».T».-.r».T»T. .»,.,.» 

..Do 

12 

ILEia^nahiiiidt 

..Do 

'2 

..Do 

10 

Haivlharth  A.  Kellner    

Weida 

Xotal 

32. 

178 

47 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  carpet  factories  of  the  pro- 
portions of  those  existing  in  the  United  States  are  unknown  in  this 
district.  Moreover  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Oermany  it  takes  compara- 
tively the  largest  number  of  operatives  to  run  looms,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  possible  result  is  derived  from  the  most  lim- 
ited number  of  ox>eratives. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  condition  of  the  industry  under  review  is  according  to  a  recently 
published  report  of  this  city's  chamber  of  commerce  consi^..^^^^. 
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factory  oDe.  It  is  especially  a  more  favorable  political  oatlook  ana 
au  advance  of  the  prices  of  raw  jute,  which  have  a  Rtiinalating  infla- 
ence  upon  basiness.  As  a  consequence,  yarns  of  jute  forming  the  main 
material  of  the  carpets  manufactured  in  this  district  experienced  an 
upward  tendency,  and  a  greater  activity  is  the  result.  The  increased 
demand  is  also  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  jute  spinning  mills  arein  the 
possession  of  incorporated  companies,  well  provided  with  capitsd,  and 
which  by  agreement  manage  and  regulate  the  yarn  l>eing  bronght  into 
the  market  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  prices  as  to  insure  good 
profits.  While  thus  high  dividends  are  paid  by  these  establishments, 
a  complaint  being  made  by  the  carpet  manufacturers  is  the  moderate 
profit,  which  however  is  only  justified  in  so  far  as  the  extensive  and 
steadily  growing  field  of  competition  reduced  the  former  high  margin 
of  profit.  From  a  long  experience  and  close  observation  I  can  state 
that  the  wealth  of  the  manufacturers  generally  is  continually  and  mater- 
ially increasing.  Besides  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  ordin- 
ary carpets  yield  a  profit  from  6  to  12,  and  superior  articles  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  which  is  doubtlessly  a  fair  standard  of  profit. 

GRADES  OF  CARPETS  PRODUCED. 

As  regards  the  grades  of  carpets  produced,  the  inferior  qualities  form 
the  bulk,  and  it  is  stated  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  entire  output  con- 
sists of  superior  grades.  The  principal  article,  and  embracing  aboat 
one-half  of  the  whole  production  in  this  region,  are  so-called  '^Laeafer- 
stoffe"  (stair  carpets),  a  texture  of  none  but  jute  yarns,  ^nd  sold  in  a 
width  from  25  to  35  inches  at  35  pfennigs  (8^  cents)  up  to  1.20  marks 
(20  cents)  per  meter  (39.37  inches).  Next  to  it,  and- constituting  abont 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  fabrication,  stands  a  specialty  named  ^'Germa- 
uia,"  a  manufacture  composed  of  jute,  cotton,  and  shoddy,  varying  from 
51  to  79  inches  in  width  and  from  57  to  102  inches  in  length,  and  sell- 
ing at  from  7  marks  ($1.67)  to  14  marks  (S3.33)  a  piece.  The  remainder 
consists  of  Brussels,  velvets,  and  tonrnays,  costing,  accprding  to  size 
and  quality,  from  about  20  marks  ($4.76)  to  80  marks  ($19.04)  per  piece. 
Table-covers,  hearth  rugs,  sofa  covers,  and  shoe  findings  form  also  a  part 
of  the  production,  and  it  is  especially  the  first-named  article  which  finds 
au  extensive  and  remunerative  sale. 

The  jute  yarns  entering  so  largely  into  the  carpets  of  this  district  are 
supplied  by  two  of  the  leading  German  spinning  mills  at  Triebes  and 
Meissen.  They  are  spun  from  No.  i  to  No.  7,  and,  according  to  a  price- 
list  of  August  15,  ultimo,  var*  in  prices  from  47^  marks  ($11.30)  for 
No.  ^  to  f  of  lowest  grade  up  to  60  marks  ($14.28)  per  100  kilograms 
(224  American  pounds)  for  No.  7  of  best  quality.  In  case  the  yams  are 
twisted  au  addition  is  made  from  95  cents  to  $1.42.  A  discount  of  2 
per  cent,  is  allowed  for  cash.  Cotton  yarns  and  shoddy  are  supplied 
by  JSaxony  aud  England. 
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MILL  MAOHrNEEY. 

The  machinery  applied  in  the  carpet  mills  was  formerly  mostly  of 
English,  bot  is  now  almost  exclusively  of  Gtorman  origin.  Prominently 
among  the  machinery  works  famishing  same  stand  the  Saxon  Machin- 
ery Works  (formerly  Bichard  Hartman)  at  Chemnitz.  Their  power 
looms  are  of  the  latest  patterns,  and  are  obtainable  in  all  appliable 
sizes.  Preferentially  used  by  the  carpet  manufacturers  are  two  looms 
70  and  78  inches  wide,  with  wooden  Jacquard  machines  and  double- 
sided  five-fold  changes  of  the  shuttle,  costing  1,245  marks  ($296.31)  and 
1,275  marks  ($303.45),  respectively.  Most  of  the  narrow-power  looms 
for  stair-carpets  are  bought  from  the  Saxon  Power  Loom  Factory  (for- 
merly Louis  Scbooherr)  at  Chemnitz,  at  about  500  marks  ($119)  to  800 
marks  ($190.40)  apiece.  Winding  machines  are  extensively  supplied 
by  the  macliinery  works  of  Rudolph  Voigt,  also  at  Chemnitz,  and  vary 
in  prices  from  220  marks  ($52.36)  to  1,070  marks  ($254.66),  according  to 
the  number  of  spindles  and  the  height  of  the  spools,  fland  looms  are 
obtainable  from  joiners  at  an  expense  from  40  marks  ($9.52)  to  50  marks 
($11.90)  each. 

The  rate  of  wages  stands  in  sad  contrast  with  the  earnings  of  our 
factory  hands.  While  the  standard  of  wages  remain  stationary,  pro- 
visions are  constantly  rising  in  prices.  Thus  food  can  only  be  scantily 
provided  by  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
have  to  be  restricted  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  Much  of  the 
daily  diet  of  an  American  workman  would  be  considered  a  luxury  in  a 
German  workingman's  family. 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  weekly  wages  paid  in  QevBk  in  the 
carpet  trade  at  the  present  time.    It  is  an  abstract  from  the  pay-roll  of 
one  of  the  principal  establishments,  and  may  be  considered  as  correctly  ' 
representing  the  wages  paid  in  all  factories : 

Weaveta  of  ordinary  carpets,  hearth-rags,  and  shoe  findi ngs 93. 33-3. 81 

Weavers  of  sofa  and  table  covers : 4.04-4.52 

Weavers  of  superior  qaality  of  carpets 4.28-4.76 

Packers 4.04 

Shearers 3.81-4.29 

Spoolers,  women r 1.90 

Dressers 3.57 

Drawers,  men 2.38-2.86 

Drawers,  women •. 1.67 

Pidcera,  women 2.38 

Csrpet  cleaners,  Women 1.67 

Overseers 8.93 

With  the  exception  of  the  cleaners  all  of  the  foregoing  laborers  are 
employed  in  the  factories. 

The  hoars  of  labor  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  excepting  thirty  minutes  for  breakfast,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  for  dinner,  and  thirty  minutes  for  vespers.       Digitized  by  \^00^ iC 
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RENTS  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

In  this  coDBection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  tbat  the  lodgings  ol 
the  factory  hands  in  this  city  consist  mostly  of  two  to  three  comfortless 
rooms,  for  which  according  to  locality  a  rent  from  120  marks  (928.56) 
to  150  marks  ($35.70)  has  to  be  paid  Bents  are  somewhat  lower  in  ttie 
neighboring  villages,  and  consequently  not  a  few  of  the  working  peo- 
ple are  living  oatside  the  city  in  spite  of  one  and  even  two  hoars'  walk 
to  and  from  the  factory,  and  of  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
snow  and  cold  daring  winter  time. 

I  give  also  a  statement  of  the  retail  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  Gera,  viz : 

Cents.  G«iiti. 

Rice per  poand..    5-10 

Eggs perdoxen..  16-21 

Butter perpooDd..       16 

Milk per  liter..        5 

Su^ar per]M>und..        ^ 

Coffee,  ordinary do 34 

Beer per  liter..    4Hi 

Petroleam ...do....        6 


Bye  bread perpouad..  3 

Wheat  flour do....  4 

Pork do....  20 

Beef do....  16 

Veal do....  15 

Mutton do 15 

Bacon do....  24 

Hams do....  34 

Potatoes per  5  liters..  6 


DYEING. 

The  leading  establishment  in  the  city  of  Gera  is  the  carpet  factory  of 
Joh.  Fr.  Spaethe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  mills  in  this  country  in  whidi 
dyeing  and  weaving  are  condncted  unitedly,  and  its  products  are  oon- 
sidered  the  best  in  this  district  Dyeing,  weaving,  and  spinning  form 
in  all  other  cases  separate  divisions  which  are  owned  by  independent 
interests.  Almost  all  of  the  jute  yarns  used  are  dyed  in  the  nearly 
situated  towns  of  Weida  and  MUuchen  and  Oernsdorf,  by  district  dye 
houses. 

The  following  rates  are  paid  for  dyeing,  viz :  For  aniline,  green,  and 
red,  3}  cents ;  for  black,  one-half  to  three-fouith  cents,  and  for  all  other 
colors,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

HOW  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MABEETED. 

The  product  is  placed  upon  the  market  partly  direct  from  the  fac- 
tories  by  the  factors,  and  partly  through  commission  agents.  Many  of 
the  orders  in  the  German  market,  and  also  in  the  neighboring  Swit2e^ 
land  are  procured  by  traveling  salesmen,  while  in  other  coantries  the 
article  is  almost  exclusively  sold  through  commission  agents,  having 
their  seat  in  the  principal  commercial  centers.  Prominent  manufact- 
urers have  also  a  branch  office  in  Berlin. 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION. 

Almost  all  of  the  manufactures  find  consumption  at  home.  Only 
limited  quantities  are  exported  to  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
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The  Bjstem  on  which  sales  are  effected  is  generally  the  credit  system, 
and  in  most  cases  three  mouths'  time  is  allowed,  whereas  cash  buyers 
enjoy  an  advantage  of  2,  and  in  exceptional  cases  of  5  per.  cent. 

England  is  the  principal  competitor  of  this  country  in  carpets  of 
lower  grades,  and  it  is  especially  a  much  cheaper  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial which  gives  her  an  insurmountable  advantage  over  Germany. 

Charles  Neuee, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Qera,  September  28,  1889. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 
LEEDS. 

BEPOXT  BT  CONSUL  WIOFALL, 

In  answer  to  instructions  conveyed  by  carpet  circular  from  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  June  10,  1889,  the  following  abstract  is  trans- 
mitted : 

MANT7FACTUBEBS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  annexed  list  contains  thirty-four  names  with  business  addresses 
covering  the  carpet  and  rug  making  trade  of  this  immediate  district  so 
far  as  identified.  Many  of  the  figures  given  are  derived  from  the  firms 
themselves,  others  are  approximations,  and  still  others  mere  estimates. 


style  of  firm. 


Prayahay,   Bookray  &> 

Co. 
HothMD  dtWhitinff... 
Jmmes  Fryer , 


W.  S.  Laweon  A  Co  ... 
J.&W.Avty 


CbM.Hil]&Co.. 

Henry  liea  A,  Co 
&  Bate*  A  Son... 


James  Fnuioe  . . . 
£.Tol8on  ASon  . 


OoorjEe  Wallie 

Daniel  Bxley 

Abraham  Grime 

W,  Sbaw  Sinjcleton  ... 

John  BeeTer 

Wrifcht*  Blackburn  it 
Co. 
Hlxst^Co 


AltnA  Sykee  it  Co  . 
&  Denton 


BofllneflA  address. 


2  Aire  street,  Leeds 

11  Wellington  street,  I^eeds 
Pryer's  Baildings,  Wakelii>Id 

MiUfotd  Place,  Leeds 

Anchor  Mills, Dewsbury... 

Victoria  Mills,  Haxley  Carr. 

Dewsbary. 
Carlton  Road,  Dewsbnry  ... 

Watergate,  Dewsbary 

Wellington  Road.Dewsbttry 

do 

Mill    Rood,   Baxley 

Dewsbsry. 
Easttield  Mills,  Dewsbury.. . 

Watergate,  Dewsbnry 

102  Klrkstall  Road,  Leeds 
SO  Metealfe  street,  Leeds .... 
Alfred  stieeL  HnddersOeld. 
Slaithwaite,  Hnddersfleld... 

Prorid^ee  Works,  Henry 

street^  Hnddersfleld. 
Viadnct  Works,  Hnddersfleld 
Albert  street,     Lockwood, 
Hnddersfleld. 
*VsUmated  nnmber  of  power  looms  for  these  firms. 


Carr, 


No.  of  looms. 


Hand.  Power. 


14 


18 

100 

S5 
25 

15 
25 
2 
16 
45 
40 

51 

100 
20 


■13 


ope; 
tiv< 


ira- 
ives. 


20 
30 

60 

100 

31 

30 
12U 
150 

125 
37 

20 
37 
2 
16 
100 
70 

94 

250. 
50 


Character  of  products. 


25     Kidderminster. 


Do. 
Kiddderminster      or 

Scotch. 
Alt  squares,  ingrains 

and  Dutch. 
Art  squares,  Kidder- 

miuMter  and  Dutch. 

Druisels  and  Wilton. 

Do. 
Ingrains  and  Dntch. 
Ingmiusand  Dutch. 

rugs,  etc. 
Ingi*aiasaud  Dutch. 
Ingrains. 

Rugs,  etc. 

Do. 
Cloth  rugs. 

Do. 
Cloth  hearth-rug*. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Style  of  Arm. 


M.GledhiU 

John  Shaw 

Ed  m  iiDd  S  vr aIUw 

W.ArmiUgc 

Haddenfield    Hearth- 
Hnff  Co. 

John  T.  Lonl  &  Co 

BeDJ*u  Tbdintoo  &.  Son 

EdwanlHaigh 

William  Taylor 

( veorge  Walker 

Chaa.PoweU&Co 

Joseph  Hall 

W. Mortimer  &  Co  ... 

Patent  Woolen  Cloth 
Co. 


Xo  of  looiuH. 


Business  HiUlress. 


Townend,  Goloar,  Hndders- 

field. 
Crimble,  Slaithwait«,  Had- 

dersfleld 
20  St.  John's  Koaci  aiulPtfi^e 

street^  Haddenifleld. 
CroslandMoorBotloni,  Hud- 

dcrsfield. 
Bi-ook  street,  Haddersfield.. 

Bradley  street,  IIudderHlieUl 
Bankfield  Works,  Huddors- 

field. 
MUusbridge,  Huddersfleld. . 

Albion  street,  Hadderstield . . 

Moorflold  Works,  Leeds 

14  Little  WoodhoQse  street, 

Leeds. 
22  Browne's  Square,  Leeds  .. 
Craven  MUla,  Wakefield  . . . . 

Camp  Road,  Leeds. ..^ 


Haml.  Power. 


avtT'   Charaf-lerofprwlsci* 


12 

12 
125 
12 

ior» 

12 


Wo 


1»106 


25  ,  Cloth  hearth  ni;:s. 


looms. 


eo 


I 
300  < 

200 : 

13 
108 


100 
14 
10 


250 


2,496 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jate,and  clotnbeanfc- 

mgH. 
Jate  and  doth  nun. 
Cloth  and  yarn  r«;«. 

Cloth  and    finger 

hearih-rafpk 
Cloth,  and  beam  rug^ 
Beam  mg»  and  va^tK 
Beam  and  fingered 

rnga. 
List  carpets. 
Cocoa  mattingB  acd 

mats. 
Feltings. 


Tbe  firms  whose  names  appear  above,  when  workiug  to  their  fall  ca- 
pacity, would  give  employment  to  perhaps  something  like  2,500  oper- 
atives in  the  manufacture  of  floor  coverings  of  various  kinds. 

BATES  OF  WiflLGBS. 

Kates  of  wages  in  the  Dewsbury  district  are  quoted : 

Dyera  (exclusive  of  foreman)  23«.  per  week ^....^.  $5.60 

Spinners  (exclasive  of  foreman)  29».  per  week 7.06 

Weavers  (exclusive  of  foreman)  25a.  per  week 6.W 

Other  hands  (exclusive  of  foreman)  21«.  per  week 5.11 

Another  estimate  (general)  for  weaving  Kidderminsters  gives  60 
yards  per  week  for  a  man  weaver  with  hand-loom  at  6^.  (12.C  cents)  per 
running  yard  (1  yard  wide)  or  the  equivalent  of  30«.  ($7.30)  a  week 
wages. 

Two  other  estimates  coincide  for  an  approximate  average  of  20i. 
($4.87)  per  week,  taking  the  range  of  all  grades. 

Another  gives  6«.  to  60«.  per  week  ($1.46  to  $14.60) ;  while,  going  into 
details,  the  same  authority  reckons  as  follows : 

Weavers : 

Girls,  10«-16« $2.4^1189 

Men,  24»-40« 5.&I-   9.73 

Toners,  12«-45« 2.92-  10.95 

Dyers,  l^-AOa 3.65-   9.73 

Still  another  quotation  is  for  weaving  Brussels,  three-quarters  wide, 
2|(f.  to  2id.  (4i\  to4ffl  centfcj)  per  running  yard  by  power  loom;  10(J. 
(20J  cents)  per  running  yard  by  hand  loom.  For  weaving  Kidder- 
minster, 1  yard  wide,  5d.  to  Id,  (10|  to  14^^  cen^)  per  runningyard  ou 
hand  loom ;  and  for  squares  and  yard-wide  goods  on  power  loom  1^ 
to  IJd.  (2J  to  3  cents)  per  square  yard. 
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In  iiijij-iMukiDg  young  women  weavers  working  ten  and  one-balf  boars 
l»t?r  day  are  said  to  be  able  to  earn  12«.  ($2.92)  a  week  by  piece-work. 

Auotber  return  shows,  girls,  per  week,  9«.  (92.19) ;  men,  piece-work, 
2/^.  CO  Is.  (4  to  2^  cents)  per  square  foot. 

Still  another  one  gives  mat- weavers,  girls,  in  full  work,  Ss.  to  9«.  per 
week  ($1.95  to  $2.19) ;  rug- weavers,  girls,  in  full  work,  12«.  to  14«.  per 
week  ($2.92  to  $3.41). 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

Working  hours,  full  time,  are  about  fifty-six  per  week.  The  factory 
acts  apply  to  the  carpet  and  rug  manufacture  as  they  do  to  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  manner  of  living  among  the  rug  and  carpet  hands  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  other  employes  in  the  textile  trade. 

There  is  no  cottage  work  worth  speaking  of.  Practically  the  entire 
product  is  derived  from  factories,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be. 

DIVISION  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  are  conducted  unitedly  in 
some  instances ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  univei*sally  done.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assign  a  proportion. 

From  the  Dewsbury  district,  on  a  total  estimated  loom  force  of  385 
looms,  of  which  360  were  reckoned  as  hand-looms  and  25  as  power-looms, 
with  an  allowance  of  about  650  ox)eratives  employed,  an  estimated  ap- 
portionment IS  10  per  cent,  weaving  only,  and  90  per  cent,  spinning,  dye- 
ing, and  weaving. 

In  another  district  the  <^ weaving  only"  would  be  likely  to  show  a 
larger  share  proportionately  of  the  work. 

HOW  MARKETED. 

The  whole  output,  or  nearly  the  whole,  is  sold  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Most  of  it  goes  to  merchants ;  some,  perhaps,  to  retailers. 
Commission  houses,  as  such,  are  scarcely  dealt  with. 

WHERE  MARKETED. 

The  product  of  the  district  would  seem  to  be  consumed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  regards  the  larger  part  of  it.  Some  export  takes  place  to  the 
continent,  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  United  States.  Sales  are  made, 
as  a  rule,  on  short,  credits  with  small  discounts — say  from  cash  to  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  mouths,  and  from  5  per  cent,  discount  to  net  terms. 

OUTPUT. 

A  cloth  rug  manufacturer  in  Leeds  with  fifteen  hand-looms  reckons 
them  capable  of  turning  out  four  thousand  rugs  per  annum,  working  un- 
interruptedly through  the  3fear.    In  this  establishment  women  only  are 
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weavers.  The  looms  are  perpendicular  and  a  long  shuttle  (aUoat  27 
inches)  is  used.  The  warp  is  of  linen  manufactured  at  Leeds.  The 
weft  or  backing  is  of  jute,  and  is  brought  from  a  distance.  The  face  is 
composed  of  cloth  tufts  fixed  in  during  the  process  of  weaving.  The 
strips  of  cloth,  which  make  the  tufts,  are  trimmings  from  the  cloth  milH 
clippings  from  the  cutters'  tables  in  ready-made  clothing  factories,  and 
waste  stuff,  perhaps,  from  still  other  sources. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  refuse  from  these  tuftings  goes  on  to  the 
shoddy  mills,  where  it  joins  the  general  collection  of  cast-off  materia], 
and  is  given  a  fresh  start  in  the  round  of  usefulness.  The  Dewsbary- 
Batley  district,  which  lies  just  outside  the  municipal  limit  of  Leeds, 
was  the  birth-place  and  is  at  the  present  most  prominent  center  of  the 
shoddy  trade. 

Bugs  of  the  character  spoken  of,  woven  in  geometrical  designs  and 
showing  colors,  generally  somber,  by  reason  of  the  preponderance  of 
dark  stuffs  in  the  waste  cloth  employed  in  making  them,  are  much  used 
in  England,  and  particularly  in  this  district,  for  kitchens  and  the 
smaller  houses  occupied  by  the  working-classes.  The  rugs  are  very 
thick  and  heavy,  and  afford  the  needed  protection  from  the  damp  stoDe 
pavements,  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  basements  and  on  groand 
floors  in  cottage  dwellings. 

PRICE-LISTS. 

Annexed  details  are  from  price-list  of  a  Huddersfield  firm. 

Yorkshire  cloth  hearthrugs. 

Weight  of  these  cloth  hearthrngs  rnn  from  9  to  24  poands  per  ni^  aooording  toaixe, 
quality,  and  make. 
Something  to  tread  upon — soft,  thick,  and  comfortable  to  the  feet. 


Beaoription. 


BB. 

B. 

BX. 

OC. 

C. 

OX. 

E£. 

B. 

BX, 

1)D. 

D. 

DX. 

H. 

J. 

M. 

N. 

O 

FF. 


First  Quality,  black  or  brown  grounds 

Second  qaallty,  dark  gray  frrounds 

Third  qnality,  dark  gray  grounds,  not  so  heavy. 

First  quality,  black  or  brown  groands 

Second  quality,  dark  gray  groands 

Third  qnality,  job  cloth,  allcolors  

First  quality,  black  or  brown  grounds 

Second  quality,  dork  gray  grounds 

Third  quality,  dark  gray  grouods,  not  so  heavy. . 
First  qnality,  black  or  brown  grounds 


Second  quality,  light  gray  or  drab,  or  seir-culor  grounds. 

Third  qnality,  dark  gray  groands 

"luality,  fancy  designs,  heavier  and  fuller 

oaiity,  fancy  designs,  little  more  pattern  and  color 

oality,  new  art  designs  and  colors 

luality,  do.,  60  ends  more  warp  in 

uality,  do.,  more  warp,  better  still , 

oali^,  fancy  pattenia 


Sisein 
inches. 

Priee. 

flObyST 

eo      27 

00       25 

68       27 

66       27 

66       27 

68       31 

68       31 

68       81 

72       36 

72       34 

70       34 

78       86 

72       36 

72       88 

72       86 

76       86 

66       28 
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Tlio  following  luott^ici*  or  wordH  will  only  be  made  to  order.    Auy  othor  ii)oti<ief, 
Nuggested  will  be  mado  when  ordered. 


Si 

BMcriptton. 

Siseio 
inches. 

Prioe. 

H. 

DD. 

1R 

Lftbonr brines pl«Mnre ^ . » . . , .  x ^ . . .  .      ...      .  ....... 

72  by  86 
72  36 
72  36 
72  86 
72  86 
72  36 
72  86 
72  86 
72       36 

8    0 
8    0 
8    0 
8    0 
8    0 
8    U 
8    0 
8    0 
8    0 

».d. 

19 

Wiadout  is hADDiness.... .-. 

'*Q 

"WtLKtB  Dot,  want  DOt 

21 

Comfort  at  home 

•fl 

Ke«p  eood  comiMkDT 

23 

Home,  sweet  bome 

Hi 

Our  own  fireside 

25 

No  piece  like  home 

26 

Oar  ownflresideiBthebest 

Any  of  the  above  mottoes  if  done  in  wool,  two  oolors,  1«.  6d,  each  extra,  or  if  let- 
ters, all  scarlet  cloth,  Is.  extra  only. 


No 

Description. 

Prioe. 

BB. 

CC. 

DD. 

EB. 

FP. 

H. 

V 

Home .• 

».d. 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

«.d. 

t.d. 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 
6    6 

«.d. 
0    0 

5    0 

«,d. 
G    0 

6    0 

t.d. 
8    0 

'*H 

Peace 

8    0 

•i9 

Comfort 

8    0 

30 

Welcome 

8    0 

;(i 

Hope : 

8    0 

;« 

Sohrie^ 

8    0 

,-0 

Sweet  home 

8    0 

Cloth  mats  in  H  quality  28  by  14  inohes,  18«.  per  dozen. 

Worsted  heald  hearthrugs  or  mats  sold  by  weight,  not  by  size.  Crimson  is  most  in 
demand  and  kept  in  stock,  from  l&t.  to  30«.  each,  U,  id.  per  pound.  Mats,  2s.  to  10«. 
each,  U.  3d.  to  1<.  Sd.  per  pound,  according  to  quality,  etc. 

Imitation  heald  hearthrugs,  72  by  30  inches,  5«.  lid.  to  1U«.  6d. 

Imitation  heald  mata,  30  by  12  inches,  15s.,  168.,  17«.,  18s.,  19s.,  and  20s.  per  dozen. 

Cloth  hearthrugs  made  to  order  any  particular  pattern,  quality,  or  price.  Any 
kind  of  mottoes  or  words  can  be  woven  in  (to  order  only). 

Terms :  Accounts  monthly,  with  2i  discount ;  for  cash  in  ten  days,  1^  extra. 

All  aceonnts  are  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  firm.  Cheques,  money-orders,  and 
postal-orders  all  to  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  John  Sykes,  the  manager. 

No  carriage  paid. 

HnDDKRSFIEU>  HKARTHRUG  COMPANY, 

Jirook  street,  HuddersJUld. 
MAmJFAOTUBE  OF  FELTINGS. 

With  regard  to  the  Patent  Woolen  Cloth  Company,  whose  works  are 
at  Elmwood  Mills,  Gamp  Boad,  Leeds,  it  may  be  premised  that  they 
use  no  looms  at  all.  Their  business  is  the  production  of  fellings. 
These  are  of  varioas  kinds,  and  in  this  variety  is  included  a  number  of 
(lifferent  sorts  of  floor  coverings,  all  made  of  felt.  They  comprise 
whole  carpets,  or  rugs,  stair  carpets,  and  carpeting  by  the  running 
yaix],  bat  none  of  the  stnffs  are  woven.    All  the  operations  of  this 
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manafacture  are  conducted  under  one  mauageuient.  The  wool  is  taken 
as  it  comes  from  the  bale  and  the  finished  product  turned  ontreailjfOT 
shipment. 

These  mills  sell  their  goods  direct  to  distributers  without  the  iotor- 
vention  of  commission  merchants.  Most  of  their  production  is  eon- 
sumed  in  the  home  market,  or  else  goes  to  the  British  Ck>lonie& 

They  use  raw  wool  of  almost  every  grade,  particularly  the  low  grades, 
including  the  by-product  of  the  cloth-mills  (as  noils,  waste,  etc),  to- 
gether with  tow  and  perhaps  other  materials,  varying  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  turned  out.  A  brief  summary  of  the  process  by 
which  the  felt  carpeting  is  made  may  be  of  interest.  Much  of  the 
wool  used  by  this  compauy  is  bought  washed,  and  goes  from  the  bale 
at  once  to  the  willeying  machine,  where  it  is  opened  out  and  the  fibers 
separated.  This  process  is  continued  by  another  machine,  termed  a 
^^  teaser."    From  the  teaser  the  wool  is  taken  to  the  cards. 

The  card-cylinders  are  made  sufilciently  long  and  are  set  in  tlie 
machine  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  so  that  the  desired  width  of  the 
future  piece  is  accommodated  within  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  when 
the  material  passes  from  the  face  of  the  cylinder  it  has  already  assumed 
the  requisite  dimension  of  breadth.  Length  and  thickness  remain  for 
further  operations. 

To  these  card-cylinders  the  wool  from  the  teasing-maohine  u  fed 
through  the  medium  of  a  trough,  which  automatically  weighs  and  traos- 
fers  the  wool  to  the  cylinders,  distributing  the  material  duly  along  tiie 
carding  surface  as  it  does  so.  The  weight  of  the  fabric  is  thus  rege- 
lated, due  allowance,  no  doubt,  being  made  for  waste  and  any  other 
incident. 

From  the  first  set  of  cards  the  material  passes  to  a  parallel  set> 
whence  it  is  taken  in  a  thin  sheet  from  the  face  of  the  last  card-oylittder 
and  is  transferred  to  an  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  a  reel,  which  is  in 
width  equal  to  the  length  the  card-cylinder  face,  and  revolves  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  cards.  The  filmy  web  f^om  the  cards  is  woand 
upon  this  reel  (called  an  ^' accumulator")  to  the  extent  of  sundry  tarns, 
and  being  then  cut  from  the  accumulator  it  gives  a  flnify  length  com- 
prising several  folds,  which  is  eventually  to  go  to  the  making  of  a  piece 
of  felt  carpeting.  This  length  is  then  wound  into  »  roll  of  not  immod- 
erate tightness,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  roll  of  bagging,  and  it  is 
then  termed  a  bat. 

The  bats  are  next  placed  on  a  machine,  where  the  web  is  still  farther 
thickened  by  the  superimposition  of  one  layer  upon  another  in  a  very 
ingeniously  combined  direct  and  indirect  acting  foshion,  which  it  may 
be  attempted  to  describe. 

The  machine  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  preceding  ones;  that  is  to 
say,  sufficiently  wide  to  take  the  fabric  flat. 

It  has  a  direct  action  swinging  screen  hung  above  and  across  its 
length,  wherefrom  one  web  is  laid  down  upon  another,  while  the  latter 
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dlowly  passes  across  a  bed-place  which  extends  before  the  screen,  the 
second  web  moving  horizontally  as  to  its  own  surface  and  at  right 
angles  to'  the  direction  in  which  the  screen  swings. 

As  aoonseqaence  of  these  movements  the  web  from  the  screen  is  de- 
livered flat  upon  the  second  web  as  the  latter  unrolls  from  its  place  at 
the  side  of  the  machine,  and,  moving  across  the  bed-place,  takes  the 
portions  deposited  from  the  screen  along  with  it. 

Thence  this  donble  web  goes  underneath  a  third  roll  or  bat  lying 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  bed-place,  and  unwinding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  material  passing  under  it  goes. 

This  third  web  is  thus  deposited  together  with  and  on  top  of  the  other 
two  combined,  with  which  it  forms  a  threefold  strip  of  incipient  felt.  ^ 

In  the  process  just  described  an  advantage  arises  with  reference  to 
the  next  step  which  is  to  be  taken  towards  converting  the  raw  wool  into 
a  felted  fabric.  The  advantage  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  process  of  carding  the  wool  fibers  have  become  aligned  more  or  less 
regularly  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  band  or  strip,  which,  as 
indicated,  comes  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  card-cylinders  on  to 
the  acoamnlator,  whence  it  is  rolled  into  the  bats  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing. 

As  the  result,  therefore,  of  depositing  a  layer  from  one  bat  (that  from 
the  screen)  on  the  surface  of  the  second  unrolling  before  it,  which  in 
tani  carries  the  first  with  itself  beneath  the  third,  and  taking  up  the 
third  becomes  one  thickness  of  three  folds,  we  find,  since  the  upper 
and  lower  folds  have  the  fibers  lying  in  the  direction  of  their  length, 
while  the  intermediate  fold  sets  its  fibers  transversely  to  the  other  two, 
that  the  separate  layers  as  regards  the  fibers  comiK)sing  them  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner  for  furthering  the  next  step, 
viz.,  that  of  felting. 

This  method  of  combining  the  several  layers  into  one  web,  which  is 
quite  automatic,  facilitates  also  the  use  in  order  to  obtain  a  cheaper 
product  of  material  inside  the  fabric  different  in  character  from  what 
is  shown  on  the  exterior. 

Tow,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  goods  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  interior  layer,  or  an  inferior  grade  of  wool  may  be 
put  in  for  mass  and  weight,  but  at  much  less  cost. 

At  the  stage  where  we  have  now  arrived  we  have  a  broad  band  of 
carded  wool  (intermixed  material  not  now  reckoned  with)  which,  as  we  . 
have  seen,  is  composed  as  follows :  First,  the  thin  film  from  the  cards 
folded  several  times  upon  itself  by  being  reeled  off  the  card  cylinder 
face  on  to  the  accumulator.  Next  the  material  taken  from  the  accu- 
molator  and  formed  into  a  roll  or  bat,  and  of  these  bats  three  combined 
by  superimposition,  as  already  explained.  So  that  the  thickness  of  the 
band  of  material  as  it  now  stands  is  made  up  of  three  layers ;  each  of 
these  layers  combines  several  thinner  ones  in  form  as  the  stuff'  came 
from  the  cards  and  further  the  wool  fibers  in  the  three  final  layers  are     t 
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duly  set  in  ooaiiter  directious  within  the  body  of  the  web  all  ready  for 
the  felting  to  take  place. 

The  felting  is  effected  by  one  of  two  machines  used  for  the  porpoee. 
In  one  of  these  machines  the  surface  of  the  web  as  it  unwinds  fh)m  the 
roll  which  has  been  formed  from  the  separate  bats  is  passed  across  a 
series  of  small  revolving  cylinders  set  close  together  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  These  small  rollers  in  revolving  slightly  engage  the  lower 
surface  of  the  web  as  it  goes  over  them  gently  subtending  the  material 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  at  the  same  time  by  a  movement  hor- 
izontally transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  their  own  revolution  oc- 
curs and  in  which  the  web  also  is  traveling  they  combine  a  flight  cross- 
wise oscillating  motion  with  the  other.  The  resultant  agitation  causes 
the  felting  of  the  fibers. 

This  latter  movement  of  the  rollers  is  accomplished  by  means  of  re- 
ciprocating attachments  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  separate  rollers,  whicii 
attachments  slide  the  rollers  back  and  forth  in  their  beds  as  they  revoke, 
and  combining  with  the  rotary  motion  of  the  rollers  set  up  an  actioD, 
half  of  rubbing,  half  of  shaking,  operating  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
web,  and,  as  already  stated,  producing  in  the  body  of  the  web  that  in- 
terlocked condition  of  the  fibers  which  is  known  as  '^  felted."  Steam  is 
passed  through  the  material  during  the  course  of  the  felting  process  in 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  interlacing  of  the  fibers.  This  is  done  with 
each  of  the  felting  machines. 

The  second  felting  machine  referred  to  is  in  the  nature  of  a  long  flat 
frame,  on  and  to  which  four  rolls  of  webs  are  fed  simultaneously.  The 
sheets  unwinding  from  these  rolls  pass  horizontally  under  a  square  press, 
which  forms  part  of  the  machine  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  soiall 
panels. 

The  four  sheets  go  under  the  press  together,  but  are  kept  separate 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  like  width  of  stout  linen  cloth,  which 
separate  them  while  permitting  free  action  to  the  press.  As  this  quad- 
ruple length  of  the  webs,  with  the  intervening  folds  of  the  linen,  comes 
into  position  underneath  the  press  the  machine  pauses  for  a  moment^ 
then  the  plate  descends  upon  the  four-ply  mass  below  and  proceeds  to 
slowly  shake  itself  down  and  upon  it  with  a  peculiar  pulverizing  sort 
of  motion  which  is  hard  to  describe,  but  which  results  in  converting 
the  previously  open-textured  substance  into  closely  matted  felt  Asin 
the  other  machine,  steam  is  used  in  this  one,  also,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  felting.  At  this  stage  the  mechanical  constitution  of  the  fabric 
may  be  considered  pretty  nearly  complete. 

It  has  still,  however,  to  be  milled.  This  is  done  in  tubs,  or  stocks, 
as  they  are  called,  where  the  long  pieces  after  being  soaped  are  beaten 
with  wooden  hammers  set  in  motion  by  steam-power,  and  working  in 
some  of  the  tubs  perpendicularly,  in  some  horizontally. 

The  pieces  are  afterwards  washed  and  are  then  either  dyed  or  printed 
or  finished  plain.  ,  ^r  ^o  ■  r^ 
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111  priutiug  the  carpets  hand-stamps  are  used.  lu  this  operation  the 
sheet  of  felt  having  been  spread  upon  a  table  the  printer  impresses  the 
pattern  from  a  wooden  stamp  covered  with  pigment  and  struck  with 
the  closed  hand  or  with  a  mallet.  The  stamps  are  about  12  by  14  inches 
on  the  face,  and  the  pattern  is  produced  over  the  whole  surface  by 
repeated  applications  in  a  continuous  succession.  Where,  as  is  usually 
the  case^  more  than  one  color  is  required  a  series  of  stamps  are  im ployed, 
a  separate  stamp  for  each  successive  color  being  used  to  superimpose 
it8  portion  of  the  design  over  those  already  impressed  upon  the  fabric, 
with  proper  reference,  of  course,  to  the  combined  effect;  the  method  be- 
ing much  like  that  in  use  for  lithographic  printing. 

In  order  to  remedy  imperfections  a  workman,  after  the  stamping  is 
done,  goes  over  the  surface  carefully,  and  where  he  finds  the  color  de- 
fective supplies  the  deficiency  by  the  aid  of  a  little  trowel  and  some 
extra  coloring  matter. 

The  stamped  surface  is  then  dusted  over  with  sawdust  and  the  pieces 
hung  on  screens,  which,  after  being  folded  into  comparatively  small 
compass,  are  shifted  as  they  stand  into  a  hot-air  bath  to  dry  the  fabric 
and  fix  the  colors. 

The  plain-dyed  stuffs  are  passed  through  a  finishing  machine,  where 
a  sharp  revolving  knife  trims  the  surface  to  smoothness. 

Exclusive  of  the  printing  department,  which  is  nearly  all  piece-work, 
the  Patent  Woolen  Cloth  Company  employs  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hands. 

Women,  fillers  or  leeders,  of  whom  not  many  are  employed,  earn 
aboat  0«.  (t2.19)  per  week ;  boys,  Ss.  to  15«.  ($1.95  to  $3.65) ;  willeyers 
and  hardeners,  fettlers,  etc.,  including  stockers.  18«.  to  228.  or  24«.  per 
week  ($4.38  to  $5.35  or  $5.84) }  foremen,  of  minor  importance,  28«.  to 
30«.  ($6.81  to  $7.30) ;  skilled  mechanics  are  paid  according  to  merit  and 
trade  usages,  presumably  higher  rates  than  those  mentioned. 

The  company  consumes  about  30,000  to  40,000  pounds  of  material 
weekly,  which,  however,  is  of  very  mixed  character  and  indeterminate 
from  week  to  week  in  respect  of  value. 

F.   H.  WlGPAIX, 

'•  Consul 

TJmtbd  Statbs  Consulate, 

Leeds,  November  14, 1889. 


LEITH. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WALLING. 

On  carefal  inquiry  I  find  that  in  my  district  there  are  only  three 
carpet  manufactories.  Their  proper  business  addresses  are:  Henry 
Widnell  &  Co.,  carpet  manufacturers,  Lasswade;  Henry  Widnell  &  Co., 
carpet  manufEbctnrers,  Koslin ;  Stewart  Brothers,  carpet  manufacturers, 
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All  these  establiahments  are  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

I  have  visited  the  Lasswade  manufactory  and  had  an  interview  with 
Messrs.  George  and  John  G.  Stewart,  the  sole  proprietors  of  it,  aod 
repre.sentatives  of  the  firm  of  Widnell  &  Co.,  there  and  at  Boslin. 
They  refused  to  answer  any  of  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  cir- 
cular or  give  roe  any  information  whatever  regarding  the  manufactore 
of  carpets. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  at  Dalkeith  with  one  of  the  partners  of 
Stewart  Brothers,  above  named,  he  likewise  declined  to  give  me  aoj  of 
the  information  wanted. 

The  said  Stewart  Brothers,  of  Dalkeith,  are  sons  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Widnell  &  Co.,  Lasswade, 
and,  apparently,  have  agreed  with  them  to  withhold  the  information 
which  I  have  sought  from  them. 

WlLLOUGHBY  WaLLING. 

United  States  Consulate. 

Leithy  August  13,  1889. 


TUNSTALL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  80HOENHOF. 

[From  Consalar  Reports,  No.  05,  vol. 27.] 

COST  OP  MANUFACTURING  INGRAIN   CARPETS  IN   ENGLAND. 

The  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  in  England  is  largely  oonstrocted 
on  hand  looms  yet^  and  very  likely  will  be  continued  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  cost  of  production  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  hand>loom  weaving  offers  to  the  manufacturer  the  great 
advantage  that  he  need  not  sink  the  greater  part  of  his  capital  into 
fixed  charges  of  costly  machinery. 

My  first  visit  was  to  a  ipanufacturer  who  employs  about  120  looms, 
all  of  which  are  hand  looms  belonging  to  the  weavers.  The  cost  of  bis 
yarns  is  10  pence  a  pound,  or  20  cents  all  around,  dyeing  included ;  » 
pound  and  a  quarter  to  the  yard,  12^  pence  or  25  cents.  The  cost  of 
manufacturing,  including  wages  and  expense,  delivered  free  on  board, 
is  7^  pence  or  15  cents.  A  sum  total  of  net  cost  of  40  cents.  The 
weaver  gets  his  yarn  and  delivers  the  finished  carpet,  all  ready  for  ship, 
ment,  without  any  further  charge  to  the  manufacturer.  That  is  to  saj 
he  does  the  warping,  weaving,  and  all  of  what  is  contained  in  iucidenbil 
labor  in  power  weaving,  and  for  the  completed  delivered  work  he  gets 
5  pence  or  10  cents  a  yard.  The  remaining  5  cents  cover  what,  in  our 
estimate,  is  contained  in  incidentals  and  a  small  profit  charge.  He 
has  no  loom  fixers,  winders,  spoolers,  warpers,  etc.,  to  pay,  no  engineer, 
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no  coal  for  power,  €»».  The  interest  on  capital  is  not  heavy,  as  no  great 
capital  is  required.  The  wear  and  tear  percentage  is  entirely  absent, 
and  he  can  condact  his  business  free  of  all  risks,  frequently  the  out* 
come  of  the  ownership  of  a  large  plant  which  has  to  be  provided  with 
work  in  order  to  save  decay  and  decline  resulting  from  material  and 
pecuniary  shrinkage  of  idle  machinery.  The  cost  of  a  hand-loom  is  £13,  * 
or  t63,  while  a  power-loom,  such  as  used  in  England,  costs  £120,  or 
$580.  A  good  hand-loom  weaver  would  turn  out  about  120  yards  of 
this  quality  in  a  fortnight,  with  earnings  of  $6  a  week.  Another  man- 
ufacturer whom  I  visited  employs  both  hand  and  power  looms.  His 
firm  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  others  as  the  largest  makers  of  ingrain 
carpets  by  power.  But  he  also  stated  to  me  that  most  all  the  ingrain 
cari)et  weaving  was  done  on  hand-looms  yet,  and  that  the  largest  makers 
were  still  making  them  in  this  manner.  They  commenced  in  1868  as 
siogle  workingmen  weavers,  he  and  his  brother,  and  had  gradually 
worked  up.  In  1874  they  first  began  power-loom  weaving.  They  were 
ridiculed  by  their  fellow  manufacturers,  who  all  predicted  disaster. 
Many  had  tried  it  before  and  had  failed.  Still  they  persisted  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  England  they  used  the  Murkland  loom,  the  loom  in  use  in 
America,  where  they  are  making  room  now  for  the  newer  and  improved 
ones,  Knowles  &  Crompton's,  alluded  to  before.  All  of  these  are  Amer- 
ican inventions,  as  power-weaving  in  ingrains  has  taken  its  rise  there. 
Indeed,  all  the  first  power  machines  used  in  England  were  of  American 
make.  They  were,  however,  soon  superseded  by  English  makers,  as 
the  American  were  found  too  poor^castings  being  used  where  ham- 
mered iron  and  steel  are  employed  in  the  English  loom,  as  my  inform- 
ant stated.  That  power- weaving  has  not  taken  deeper  root  in  England 
is  due  to  causes  partly  stated  above,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  to  make 
power-loom  weaving  profitable  would  require  a  large  output  with  infre- 
quent changes. 

The  oatpat  is  not  large  enongh  per  loom  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  costly 
macbinery.  If  a  girl,  these  are  the  words  of  my  informant,  earns  12«.  a  week, 
she  is  satisfied  and  can  not  be  brought  to  work  up  higher  than  Itut.  If  she  gets  above 
that  in  times  of  great  pressure,  when  some  work  up  to  £1  and  even  £1  4<.,  they  soon 
lall  back  again.  If  we  discharge  them  and  take  new  ones  it  would  be  the  same  again 
in  a  very  short  time.  They  lack  the  ambition  to  rise  above  their  station.  Their  pres- 
ent earnings  snffice  them  to  maintain  that  and  the  mode  of  liviug  they  are  used  to. 
Tbo«e  who  go  to  America  go  there  to  make  their  fortune,  and  then,  of  course,  they 
work  with  a  different  spirit,  as  they  are  there  freed  from  home  influences  and  take  up 
the  spirit  of  their  surroondings. 

I  have  expressed  this  view  frequently  in  reports  and  otherwise.  Its 
correctness  has  been  questioned  in  some  quarters.  It  will  therefore  be 
of  value  to  have  the  corroborative  opinion  of  an  English  manufacturer 
whose  experience  and  intelligence  make  him  well  qualified  to  judge  the 
subject  of  comparative  productiveness  of  labor  from  the  English  stand- 
point. He  says  further  <'  that  the  English  go  along  in  the  same  way  as 
tbeir  fathers.    They  want  no  changes.    It  is  the  same  in  Sheffield  and 
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Other  places."  This  firm  (and  many  others  do  the  same)  is  selling  iu 
owu  goods  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  One  brother  is  almost  always 
traveling  in  England  and  Scotland,  while  the  other  remains  at  home 
attending  to  the  business  and  the  &ctory. 

The  wages  paid  for  power-loom  weaving  are  2d.  farthing,  or  4^  cents 
per  yard  of  this  qnality.  They  employ,  besides  the  hand-looms,  2tj 
power  looms,  with  an  average  in  a  busy  week  of  3,000  yards.  They 
employ  besides  the  weavers — 

lloomboss,  at4j# \ $10.  ?<^ 

2  loom-fixers,  at  30».,  or  $7.20 14. 4^ 

C  spool-winders,  at  1*2«.,  or  $*?.88 14.*' 

2winders,  at  12».,  or$2.88 5.$b 

2  warpers,  at  12«.,  or  $2.88 5.66 

1  shearer,  at  lO* 3.84 

1  twister,  at  9« 2.16 

lengioeer,  at  30« I -* 7.i0 

1  cop  boy,  at  12» 2.S 

I  card-cutter,  at  12« 2.W 

1  designer,  at  jC5 24.00 

Total 93.88 

Burling  is  paid  by  the  piece  of  60  yards  at  U.  7d.,  or  38  cents  per 
piece,  ^qual  to  .036  cents  per  yard ;  $93.88  of  general  labor  divided  on 
3,000  yards  is  3.129  cents,  and  with  burling,  3.765  cents  against  2.67 
cents  in  America.  This  is,  however,  for  a  larger  weekly  output  than 
ordinary,  and  for  a  week  where  a  lower  output  would  be  realized  a  cor- 
re8i>onding  higher  additional  general  labor-cost  would  be  the  result 

For  wear  and  tear  they  allow  10  per  cent.,  and  in  very  good  years 
write  off  as  high  as  15  per  cent.  The  selling  expenses,  as  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  traveling  to  do,  are  also  higher  than  in  the  American  cost 
statement)  and  amount  to  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
goods. 

The  selling  price  is  2«.  2d.,  or  52  cents  a  yard. 

The  cost  of  the  yarns  used  in  goods  of  this  quality  is  1«.  2§<L  per  yard, 
or  283  cents. 

J.  SCHOENHOF, 

OamuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tunstall^  July  9^  1888. 
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HOLLAND. 
AMSTERDAM. 

BXPORT  BY  VICE  CONSUL  TIUKB. 
MILLS  AND  MANUPAGTUBEBS. 

There  are  in  all  forty-five  manulactorios  engaged  in  the  production  of 
carpets  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  manafacturers  and  their 
business  addresses : 

Smyrna  carpets. — Royal  Carpet  Manufactory,  Deventerj  Gaijeanne 
&  Co.,  Amersfoort;  W.  Stevens,  Kralingen  ;  Henkelsfeldt,  Delft 

Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets. — 6.  de  Wit  &  Co.,  Hilversum. 

Wool  and  hair  carpets, — W.  Andriessen,  Nzn.,  Hilversum;  D.  An- 
driessen,  Nzn.,  H.  Bylard  &  Co.,  J.  Bylard,  Bromver  &  van  der  Hey- 
den,  W.  Esman,  J.  Fokker,  Hzn.,  J.  S.  Fokker,  F.  Ham,  Gebroeders 
van  der  Heyden,  Gebroeders  Jesbers,  Firma  Eniper,  J.  Erenning,  G. 
Mulder,  J.  Eeyn  Azn,  J.  Beyn,  Jzn.,  J.  van  Bhyn,  J.  C.  Beyn,  H.  Beyn, 
Jzu.,  N.  Beyn,  Zzn.,  A.  van  Bood,  W.  Beysberman,  E.  P.  Ylaanderen  & 
Zoou,  0.  Vlaanderen,  G.  Veen,  A.  de  Wit  Wyn,  Firma  A.  de  Wit  Ty- 
men  de  Wit  &  Co.,  Hilversmnsche  Wevery,  of  Hilversum;  L.  van  Wyn- 
gaardeu  &  Co.,  Bhenen ;  Huberts  &  Co.,  De  venter;  Firma  Trins,  Dinx- 
perlo;  Hamers  &  van  Beck,  Amersfoort;  Firma  van  den  Brink,  Laren, 
Noord  Holland;  Firma  van  Leer,  Amersfoort;  Willemans  &  Co.,  Delfs- 
baven;  Gildemeester  &  Co.,  Breda;  J.  A.  Eruisbrink,  Amsterdam. 

NUMBEB  OF  LOOMS. 

^he  total  number  of  looms  is  925,  of  which  15  only  are  power  looms. 
The  number  of  looms  in  each  factory  varies  from  5  to  60. 

GBADES  OP  OABPETS  PBODUOED. 

There  are  40  factories,  principally  situated  in  the  district  of  Hilver- 
sum, near  Amsterdam,  engaged  in  the  production  of.  the  lower  grade, 
cheap  wool  or  hair  carpets. 

Four  factories,  in  difierents  parts  of  the  country,  produce  imitation 
Smyrna  and  Persian  carpets ;  and  one  factory  at  Hilversum  x)roduces 
Brussels  and  tai)estry. 

WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OP  LABOB. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  carpet  industry  is  about 
2,300;  nearly  all  men  and  boys.  They  work  ten  to  eleven  hours  per 
working-day,  and  their  wages  amount  to  10  to  11  florins  per  week  for 
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weavers,  and  2  to  6  florins  for  boys;  mostly  in  piece- work,  which  b 
nearly  invariably  done  at  the  factory. 

The  manner  of  living  is  very  simple  and  economical,  the  factories 
being  located  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  moch 
less  than  in  the  towns. 

HOW  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  CONDUCTED, 

The  industry  is  conducted  in  separate  divisions  by  independent  in- 
terests. 

Few  factories  spin  a  portion  of  the  yarns  which  they  use ;  these  ma- 
terials are  principally  purchased  in  the  English  markets. 

HOW  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MARKETED. 

Sales  for  home  consumption  are  made  direct  to  the  storekeepers  hy 
the  manufacturers. 

The  carpet  industry  of  the  Netherlands  is  not  an  extensive  one,  prin- 
cipally confining  itself  to  the  production  of  the  cheaper  and  lower 
grades  of  wool  and  cow-hair  carpets  for  home  consumption. 

The  few  factories  producing  imitation  Smyrna  and  Persian  carpet^ 
woven  in  one  piece,  have  a  well  deserved  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  excellence  of  their  manufacture,  which  commands  in 
some  instances  very  high  prices,  and  their  sales  for  home  consumption 
and  export  are  steadily  increasing. 

Axminster  and  velvet  carpets  are  not  produced  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  one  factory  producing  Brussels  and  tapestry  has  only  been  in 
existence  since  a  few  years. 

The  general  condition  of  this  industry  in  the  Netherlands  is  a  floor- 
ishing  one. 

There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign-made  carpets,  princi- 
pally from  England  (Brussels,  tapestry,  Axminster,  and  velvet),  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  from  France  (velvet),  and  from  Grermany  (Brussels, 
tapestry,  and  velvet). 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCTS  FIND  CONSUMFl'ION. 

The  lower  grades  of  wool  and  hair  carpets  are  nearly  altogether  for 
the  home  supply ;  a  small  quantity  is  exported  to  Denmark.  Imitation 
Smyrna  and  Persian  carpets  are  also  manufactured  for  the  home  market, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  exportation  to  England,  France,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  America. 
Brussels  and  tapestry  are  produced  exclusively  for  home  use. 
Sales  are  generally  made  for  cash  with  2  per  cent,  discount,  or  at  three 
months  without  di^^count. 

Albert  Vinkb, 

Vice  ContuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  August  29,  1889.  ^^^^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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ROTTERDAM. 

BSPOUT  BT  CONSUL  ELLT8. 

I  oin  not  give  the  Department  aoy  iDformation  of  valne  from  this 
flistrict,  there  being  only  one  carpet  work  here,  that  of  W.  Stevens,  at 
Kralingen,  a  town  adjoining  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  where  Persian  car- 
pets are  made— mgs  and  whole  carpets — ^by  hand  looms,  at  a  high 
price — abont  $5.50  a  square  meter.  This  work  is  done  by  women  and 
girls. 

Cocoa  matting  (rags  and  carpets),  by  power  looms,  is  also  manufact- 
ured by  men  and  boys. 

This  information  was  acquired  by  me,  personally,  upon  a  casual  visit 
to  these  works.  Beyond  what  I  have  stated  I  can  give  the  Department 
no  further  information.  I  had  hoped  to  learn  all  about  these  works  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  American  Workingmen's  Expedition, 
but  all  access  to  the  works  were  denied  to  them  upon  my  application, 
and  in  a  very  curt  way.  the  proprietor  stating  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  our  people ;  that  he  had  learned  sometime 
since  of  some  transactions  of  a  carpet  works  at  Delft,  now  closed, 
whose  workmen  are  now  employed  by  him,  which  influenced  him  to 
wish  not  to  deal  with  us ;  and  be  added  that  he  could  not  see  why  he 
should  give  any  information  to  our  workingmen,  since  the  duty  on  car- 
pets was  so  high  in  the  United  States  that  he  could  not  send  his  pro- 
ductions there  for  sale. 

I  can  leain  nothing  more,  there  being  no  official  or  trade  publication 
to  help  me.  However,  there  is  nothing  of  real  value  to  the  carpet  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States  to  be  stated  about  these  works.  The 
product  is  small,  and  for  local  sale  only,  the  iv^gs  and  carpets  being 
made  to  order  for  wealthy  people,  and  cocoa  matting  to  supply  the  re- 
tailers in  the  ordinary  stores  of  Holland.  The  general  carpets  in  use 
and  sold  here  are  brought  here  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
the  duty  being  5  per  cent.  I  have  found  the  prices  charged  for  these 
carpets  much  higher  in  Rotterdam  than  in  London. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  good  carpets  of  American  manufacture 
should  not  be  sold  here.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  market  in  Holland 
for  American  goods,  generally,  and  a  very  friendly  feeling  here  towards 
our  people. 

Howard  Ellis, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

EoUerdam^  October  14, 1889. 
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ITALY. 

FLORENCE. 

jtEPonr  BY  riCE'CONavL  BEnyAnm, 

Tbe  only  distinct  establishment  en^a|;ed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  carpet^ 
in  this  district,  worthy  of  remark,  among  several  very  limited  mills  for 
the  production  of  mats,  is  managed  by  the  firm  of  <^  Eredi  di  Lui»i 
Parenti,  No.  100,  Tia  Borgo  Allegri,  Florence,  Italy ,''*where  are  to  be 
found  fifly  hand  looms,  applied  to  comparatively  coarse  and  jute  carpets. 

About  one  hundred  workmen  find  wage  employment  in  the  manafaet- 
ure  of  carpet  at  the  daily  rate  of  from  60  cents  to  $1  for  males  and  20  to 
GO  cents  for  females  for  ten  hours  of  labor. 

As  a  rule  these  workmen  are  poorly  fed  and  miserably  housed,  being 
employed  at  their  homes.  Their  food  may  be  estimated  at  18  cents  per 
diem,  consisting  of  bread,  0  cents ;  coffee,!  cent;  salted  pork,  2  cents; 
cheese  or  fruit,  2  cents;  flour  paste,  3  cents;  beans,  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes, 4  cents;  wine,  3  cents. 

The  dyeing  and  spinning  are  attended  to  at  Prato  (a  small  town  half 
hour  distant  by  rail  from  Florence),  and  the  weaving  in  this  city,  bat 
conducted  unitedly. 

The  carpets  are  placed  upon  the  Italian  markets  only  and  direcUr 
from  the  factory  by  the  factors,  or  through  bagmen. 

Spibito  Bkbnardi, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Contnl 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  August  9,  1889. 


LOMBARDY. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  OROUOH,  OP  MTLAV. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  this  industry  is  of  very  little  imporlAiioe 
in  Italy.  Other  than  the  establishments  mentioned  below,  there  are  said 
to  be  only  two  or  three  small  manufactories  in  Turin  and  in  Florence. 
The  carpets  sold  here  come  mainly  from  England  and  Vienna;  a  smaller 
quantity  is  imported  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Number  of  mills, — As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are  only  three  milla  in 
this  district,  viz,  Giacomo  Giacomini,  via  Quadronno  19, Milan;  Vedova 
Galizioli  and  Figlio  Carlo,  via  Nerino  5,  Milan  ;  Ctolizioli  Ernesto. 

^i*f/i6er  o/ioow«.— Giacomo  Giacomini,  twenty  looms;  Vedova  Gali- 
zioli, ten  looms ;  Galizioli  Ernesto,  four  looms.  These  are  all  band- 
looms. 

Quality  of  the  carpets.— Th^  product  of  these  establishments  is  an  in- 
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ferior  article,  a  Venetian  damask.    No  other  qualities  are  roannfact- 
nred. 

Number  ofpersov^  employed. — ^The  namber  of  persons  employed  is  from 
80  to  90.  They  work  twelve  hours  a  day  and  receive  from  three  to  five 
lire=58  to  96^  cents. 

Dyeing^  spinning^  weaving, — In  these  establishments  only  the  weaving 
is  done.  The  dyeing  and  spinning  are  conducted  by  others  quite  inde- 
l>endently  of  the  carpet  manufactories. 

Placing  the  product  on  tlw  marlceU — The  product  is  sold  directly  here 
in  Milan,  for  the  most  part.  Giacomini  has  also  a  traveling  agent  for 
Italy. 

Export-ation. — The  products  of  these  establishments  are  not  exported. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention,  as  of  interest  for  carpet  manufact- 
urers, the  fact  that  a  considerable  exportation  of  Italian  hemp  carpet 
yarn  from  this  district  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  years,  the  amount 
realizing  $92,694.52  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  and  $83,687.58 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

Henry  C.  Crouch, 

Cowml. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Milan^  August  8, 1889. 


ROME. 

REPORT  BT  VWE-OOyaVL-OENEnAL  WOOD. 
MILLS  AND  LOOMS. 

There  is  only  one  factory  or  establishment  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  carpets  in  this  province.  The  proper  address  is,  G.  Canestrelli, 
carpet  manufacturer,  via  Garibaldi,  Eome,  Italy. 

It  has  twenty-five  hand  looms.    No  power  looms  are  used. 

grade  op  carpets. 

It  manufactures  exclusively  Kidderminster  piece  carpets,  of  which  it 
produces  about  218,724  yards  per  year. 

WORKERS  AND  WAGES. 

Sixty  persons  find  wage  employment  in  the  above  mentioned  estab- 
lishment— ^ten  men  and  fifty  women.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  job  or 
piece.  The  daily  rates  of  wages  earned  are  from  58  to  97  cents  for  men, 
and  from  49  to  58  cents  for  women. 

Ttiey  all  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day  and  lead  a  laborious 
life. 

The  cost  of  living  to  these  persons  is  said  to  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
absorb  their  wages. 

No  work  is  done  outside  the  factory.  r^^^^l^ 
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lage  there  are  a  nomber  of  families  wbo  make  carpets.  HaDd-loons 
only  are  used.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  and  young  girls. 
There  is  no  system  of  rate  of  wages  or  hoars  of  labor.  The  manner  of 
living  is  the  same  as  with  all  others  of  the  laboring  classes.  Their  food 
consists  largely  of  rice  and  crashed  wheat  with  meat  (mntton)  at  rarest 
intervals.  Three  to  four  piasters  (14  to  19  cents)  is  considered  a  good 
day's  wages.  Cost  of  living  probably  does  not  exceed  12  cents  per 
day.  . 

The  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  are  all  oondncted  unitedly,  the 
women  of  each  family  engaged  in  the  business  doing  all  the  work  from 
the  spinning  of  the  yarn  by  hand,  dyeing  it  with  vegetable  dyes,  to  the 
weaving  and  completion  of  the  carpet  The  carpets  seldom  exceed  3 
by  4  feet  in  size. 

The  product  is  sold  usually  at  home,  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  makers  going  from  house  to  'house,  or  by  sending  the  carpets  to 
Gonstantiuople  to  be  sold  in  the  bazaars. 

There  has  recently  been  started  in  this  city  by  two  or  three  families 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  style  of  carpet  which  is  quite  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  patterns  and  the  excellence  of  the  finish. 
The  prices  asked  for  these  are  higher  than  has  been  usual,  and  average 
about  32  cents  per  square  foot. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  common  people  invest  their  savings 
in  carpets  as  the  people  of  other  countries  do  in  savings-banks,  hand- 
ing them  down  from  father  to  son,  and  selling  one  when  hard  pressed 
for  money,  so  that  one  is  often  surprised  to  find  in  the  poorest  of  houses 
a  collection  of  very  valuable  rugs. 

H.  M.  Jewett, 

CantuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

SivM,  July  22,  1889. 


SYRIA. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSUL  BISSINQEB,  OF  BBIBTJT. 

The  carpet  industry  in  Syria  is  still  in  a  most  primitive  state,  as  will 
be  observed  from  the  following  responses  to  the  several  interrogatories: 

I. — NUMBER  OF  MILLS,  ETO. 

There  are  no  manufactories  or  establishments  in  the  sense  that  these 
words  are  understood  in  industrial  centers.  Carpets  are  exclusively 
made  by  peasant  women  and  girls,  residing  in  villages  located  wiUkin 
the  political  subdivisions  known  as  "  Hakkar,"  "  Hossu,'' "  Safita,''  and 
^<  Hazzoor,"  in  the  Mutessarrifiate  of  Tripoli,  Syria. 

The  most  important  of  these  villages — ^about  a  dozen  in  number — \& 
doubtless  that  of  Haidamoor,  about  30  miles  east  of  Tripoli,  which 
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seems  to  excel  all  others  in  the  qnality,  darability,  and  design  of  the 
caxpets  it  produces. 

There  is  also  a  good  quality  of  rugs  made  in  a  village  called  Fakeh 
or  Fiki,  which  are  marketed  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  piece.  Fakeh  is  dis- 
tant about  25  miles  from  Baalbek,  and  politically  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  Vilayet  of  Syria. 

XL— LOOM?,  BTC. 

'Power  looms  do  not  exist  in  Syria,  and,  although  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  "hand"  looms,  it  may  be  ap- 
proximately stated  as  350  in  all.  They  are  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, and  are  thus  described  by  eye-witnesses : 

Small  pegs  to  which  yarns  of  desired  colors  are  attached  are  driven 
close  together  into  the  ground.  The  yarn  is  carried  along  the  ground 
the  required  length  and  fastened  to  a  corresponding  row  of  pegs.  Be- 
ginning at  the  left  hand  the  threads  are  separated  with  a  strip  of  board 
of  various  widths,  generally,  however,  about  4  inches,  which  permits 
the  tossing  of  a  ball  of  the  woof;  no  shuttles  are  used^  a  simple  ball  oC 
yam  replacing  them.  This  board  is  then  advanced  about  a  foot  and 
turned  on  its  flat  side,  the  operator  taking  a  coarse  wooden  comb  to  bring 
the  woof  together,  a  rather  long  and  tedious  process.  One  operator 
^n  scarcely  make  more  than  3  or  4  inches  of  carpet  per  diem ;  but  if 
exceptionally  skillful,  may  succeeil  in  accomplishing  6  inches.  To  make 
the  average-sized  carpet,  for  instance,  of  3  pics  or  2^  yards  long  by  2 
pics,  1^  yards  wide,  would  consume  at  least  six  weeks  of  continuous  or 
uninterrupted  work,  which  is  not  possible,  as  the  operator  ieTa  woman 
who  has  domestic  duties  to  perform,  besides  devoting  much  time  to 
field  labor,  such  as  sowing,  reaping,  etc.,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Every  loom  has  a  female  attendant  or  worker,  who  is  sometimes  as. 
sisted  by  a  young  girl,  and  the  carpet  industry  in  Syria  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  women. 

Most  of  the  rugs  are  made  with  a  small  square  of  some  decided  color, 
generally  blue  upon  a  black  ground,  placed  in  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
intended  to  ward  off  the  "evil  eye." 

III.— GRADES  OF  CARPETS. 

All  the  carpets  produced  in  Syria  are  made  of  *^pure"  wool  of  the 
ordinary  quality  grown  in  the  country. 

IV.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  carpet-making  in  the  Tripoli 
district  is  problematical,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  500.  As  there 
are  no  factories,  and  every  woman  works  on  her  own  account,  no  wages 
are  received  or  paid;  the  assistant,  if  more  than  one  person  is  engaged 
upon  a  single  loom,  generally  being  the  child  of  the  operator,  as  has 
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been  seen  in  Answer  II.  These  women  do  not  and  can  not  devote  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  carpet  industry,  and  they  are  therefore 
not  very  efficient  in  this  handicraft. 

v.— DYEma,  SPINNING,  WEAVING,  ETC., 

Gleaning  the  wool,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving  it  is  the  exclnsive 
work  of  women,  conducted  separately  and  by  independent  interests. 

VI.— HOW  THE  PBODUOT  IS  MASEETED. 

Fairs  are  periodically  held  in  ''Calaat-el-Hosson,"  ».  e.,  ^^Hosson-el- 
Akrad,"  notably  on  *^St.  George's  feast"  (April  23),  on  the  ^^ feast  of 
the  cross"  (September  14),  in  the  convent  of  St.  George,  and  in  the  oon* 
vent  of  St  Elijah  at  Safita,  where  merchants  from  Tripoli,  Horns,  and 
Hamath  gather  to  make  purchases.  To  these  fairs  the  husbands, 
brothers,  or  other  relatives  of  the  women  operators  bring  their  mg^j 
where  they  are  readily  disposed  of  at  prices  much  below  those  that  are 
usually  asked  of  brokers,  who  sometimes  travel  to  the  villages  where 
they  are  made  expecting  to  secure  bargains.  As  has  already  been  s^<l, 
the  rugs  that  come  from  the  village  of  Haidamoor  are  superior  to  all 
others,  and  command  much  better  prices,  sometimes  as  much  as  25  per 
oent.  If  carpets  or  rugs  of  a  special  size  are  desired  they  must  be  made 
to  order.  The  square  pic — three-quarters  of  a  yard — is  worth  from 
50  to  60  piasters  ($2.20  to  $2.64)  if  made  at  Haidamoor,  and  40  to  50 
piasters  ($1.76  to  $2.20)  for  those  coming  from  other  villages.  These 
rates,  of  ^urse,  are  subject  to  changes,  according  to  design,  cost,  and 
quantity  of  wool  used,  etc.  This  latter  is  about  9^  rottles,  or  19  okes 
(53|  pounds;  1  oke  =  2|  i)ounds)  for  a  carpet  3  pics  (2^  yards)  long 
and  2  pics  {li  yards)  wide. 

VII.— WHERE  THE  PRODUCTS  FIND  CONSUMPTION. 

Unless  picked  up  by  tourists  in  their  voyages  along  the  coast,  these 
rugs  are  exclusively  marketed  in  Turkey  by  merchants  from  Triiioli, 
Homs,  and  Hamath. 

HISTORY  OP  CARPET-MAKINa  IN  SYRIA. 

Early  in  this  century  a  number  of  people  from  the  vicinity  of  Bronssa 
emigrated  to  the  Tripoli  and  Hamath  Mutessarrifiates,  in  Syria.  These 
people  were  familiar  with  the  art  of  making  rugs  and  introduced  this 
industry  into  the  various  villages  in  which  they  settled.  The  village 
of  Haidamoor  became  especially  celebrated  for  its  rugs,  and  many 
specimens  remain  to  testify  to  the  beauty  of  design  and  color.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  however,  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who 
are  the  largest  producers  of  carpete  in  that  vicinity,  have  entirely  lost 
the  original  designs  and  coloring  introduced  by  their  Turkish  anoes^ 
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The  rags  made  today  are  of  very  inferior  designs  as  compared  with 
the  ancient  ones ;  the  prevailiDg  colors  are  naaally  red  and  black,  varied 
oocasionally  crimson  and  black,  with  black  or  dark  brown  fignres  at 
both  ends. 

In  one  village,  distant  about  10  miles  from  Haidamoor,  the  colors 
which  predominate  are  red  and  green  with  white  borders,  having  white 
circles  abont  2  inches  in  diameter  with  either  red  or  green  centers. 

A  rude  sort  of  carpet  is  the  specialty  of  another  village;  it  is  from 
20  to  30  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  made  in  stripes  abont  2  inches  wide 
of  brown  color,  alternating  with  a  dingy  yellow,  black,  and  a  dirty 
white,  the  white  and  black  being  the  natnral  colors  oi  the  wool. 

The  deterioration  in  design  may  perhaps  be  dae  to  the  fact  that  the 
rag-makers  use  no  pattern  to  guide  them,  depending  entirely  upon 
memory,  often  treacherous ;  and  being  a  simple,  uneducated  people, 
tliey  have  gradually  but  irretrievably  lost  the  original  art. 

Until  quite  recently  a  beautiful  rug  of  a  brown  or  velvety  black  was 
manufactured^  but  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  the  color  with  which  to  dye 
the  wool  was  obtained  by  digging  shallow  holes  in  winter  streams*  In 
the  spring  or  summer,  when  the  streams  were  dry,  the  peasants  re- 
moved the  earth  collected  therein,  which,  after  repeated  washings, 
produced  a  beautiful  and  indelible  pigment.  The  custom  has  now 
utterly  fallen  in  disuse,  because  cheap  coloriujg^  matter  can  be  secured 
from  France,  which  has  of  course  greatly  deteriorated  the  qualityi 
beaaty,  and  durability  of  the  rugs  and  lessened  their  commercial  value 
correspondingly. 

Blue,  green,  red,  old  gold,  orange,  and  other  colors  were  formerly 
extracted  from  roots,  leaves,  and  barks  of  trees  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  but  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  dye-stuffs  have  now  com- 
pletely superseded  them. 

Bugs  vary  in  size  from  2  feet  square  to  3  feet  wide  by  12  feet  long. 

E.  BlSSINGEB, 

Coniul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  Septanber  18, 1889. 


llnclonare  hi  Consul  Biaainger'a  Beportj 
CARPKT  WEAVING  BY  THB  NOMADS. 

Report  prepared  by  Consul  Biseinger  from  tnaterUil  furnished  by  Commercial  Agent  Poche, 

of  Aleppo.' 

Carp^to  are  made  to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  Amouk  by  the  Rihanlis,  a  semi- 
nouiadic  tribe,  a  fraction  of  the  great  family  of  Turcomans,  who  also  are  engage<l 
in  the  weaving  of  this  article  in  the  country  surrounding  Marash,  Behesne,  and 
Adiyemen. 

The  carpet  industry  is  not  known  at  all  at  Aleppo^  nor  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
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Nowhere  among  these  flemi>Domadic  tribes  do  there  exist  any  workshops,  or  any 
regularly  organized  system 4  of  carpet  making,  bat  it  is  still  performed  in  the  moit 
primitive  manner,  and  exclusively  by  women,  who,  after  shearing  the  sheep  beloog- 
ing  to  their  families,  select  the  qaantity  of  wool  which  they  consider  necesssry,  as^ 
after  thoronghly  cleaning,  washing  and  combing  the  same,  spin  it  with  the  didt&ff, 
and  dye  it  the  various  colors  required. 

The  looms  which  these  women  make  use  of  are  formed  of  two  wooden  crcws-bais. 
separated  by  two  smaller  parallel  ones.  It  is  upon  this  rude  scaffolding,  placed  per- 
pendicularly, that  the  warp  is  put,  while  the  operation  of  weaving  is  by  meaoaof  a 
ball  of  woof  without  the  aid  of  a  shuttle. 

To  give  statistics  respecting  the  quantity  of  carpets  thus  produced  would  be  m- 
possible,  as  nothing  can  determine,  with  any  degree  approaching  pFecision,  a  prodnc- 
tion  which  follows  the  producers  thereof  in  their  wanderings  about  the  cooDtry 
looking  after  pastures  for  their  sheep  and  woik  for  their  camels.  This  is  also  tlK 
reason  why  these  carpets  are  sold  throughout  Asia  Minor,  now  here,  now  there,  by 
persons  who  follow  these  tribes  in  their  peregrinalions  and  purchase  their  prodoet 
from  them,  which  is  not  known  to  be  exported. 

ERHARD  BI86INGER, 

Unitki)  States  Consulate, 

BHrui,  September  18,  1889. 


PERSIA. 

REPORT  RT  COXSULGSKERAL  BENJAMIN,  OF  TEHERAN. 
[From  CoDRular  Reirarts,  No.  42,  Vol.  13.] 

PERSIAN  CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  some  remarks  upon  the  cbt\w\ 
manafacture  and  trade  of  Persia,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  impoi- 
tant  features  of  its  industries  and  commerce. 

It  is  doubtless  generally  known  that  the  Persian  carpets  and  rags  are 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  manufactured ;  that  is,  they  are 
not  produced  by  any  regular  and  complicated  machinery,  such  as  b 
capable  of  repeating  the  same  design  ad  libitum.  The  weaving  of  these 
fabrics  rather  suggest  large  needlework,  in  which  the  worker,  conscious 
of  his  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  allows  a  lively  fancy  to  guide  the 
ready  fingers,  and  is  satisfied  with  irregularities  in  the  detail  sometimes, 
provided  the  general  effect  is  agreeable  and  artistic 

The  carpets  of  Persia  are  rarely  of  large  size,  and  they  are  woven 
chiefly  by  the  women  and  children  of  the  peasantry  in  the  villages.  A 
countryman  will  thus  have  a  rug  made  in  his  own  house,  and  wbeo  it 
is  done  he  takes  it  to  the  neighboring  city  and  sells  it  for  what  he  can 
get  after  long  bargaining.  The  rooms  of  the  peasantry  are  small  and 
this  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  regulating  the  size  of  most  o{ 
the  rugs  in  the  Persian  maiket.  But  a  large  house  in  Manchester, 
which  has  several  branch  houses  in  Persia,  has  entered  so  largely  into 
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the  i)ractice  of  ordering  carpets  for  the  foieign  market  that  for  several 
years  the  average  size  of  Persian  carpets  exported  to  Europe  has  been 
larger  than  the  sizes  preferred  by  Persians.  This  firm  has  not  only 
paid  2  or  3  krans  more  than  the  usual  price  a  square  yard,  but  it  has 
established  the  practice  of  making  advances  to  the  workmen.  This 
has  enabled  the  latter  to  erect  special  rooms  of  large  sisse,  where  car- 
pets can  be  made  especially  suited  for  European  buyers.  The  volume 
of  the  trade  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  course  adopted  by  this  house, 
while  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  special  qualities  of  design  in- 
stinctively followed  by  the  exquisite  gesthetic  perceptions  of  the  Per- 
sians may  not  lose  a  certain  spontaneity  and  beauty  which  constitutes 
the  most  prominent  features  of  all  Persian  work  of  originality  and 
merit  Most  of  the  carpets  made  for  this  house  are  made  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Irak,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Sultanabad,  but  the  carpets 
of  l^ersia  are  woven  in  almost  every  province  of  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  system  or  classification  in 
the  making  of  these  fabrics  which  is  quite  remarkable,  when  one  con- 
siders that  they  are  manufactured  without  concerted  action  or  the  aid 
of  capital,  excepting,  of  course,  the  above-mentioned  practice  of  ad- 
vances. 

The  carpet  industry  of  Persia  is  divisible  into  three  leading  classes, 
the  large-sized  and  the  small  carpets  or  rugs  and  the  ghilems,  to  which 
may  be  a<lded  a  fourth,  consisting  of  the  umads  or  felt  carpets.  Most 
of  the  carpets  intended  for  covering  floors,  of  whatever  size,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  central  province  of  Irak,  and  chiefly  at  the  city  of  Sultan- 
abad, and  in  the  districts  of  Sarraveud  and  Garrpuste  and  Malahir. 
These  carpets  go  by  the  generic  term  pharaghan.  They  are  more  solid 
and  massive  than  other  Persian  carpets,  capable  for  long  use  and  fitted 
for  apartments  of  size.  For  ten  years  past  these  pharaghan  fabrics 
have  been  exported  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Large  Persian 
(tarpets  which  deviate  from  the  usual  oblong  shape  are  made  to  order 
and  cost  3  to  4  kraus  a  square  yard  above  the  average  expense.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  increased  diflaculties  of  weaving  such  dimensions 
with  the  simple  appliances  in  use  and  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  the 
houses  of  the  peasantry. 

Besides  the  pharaghan  carpets,  floors  are  also  carpeted  sometimes 
with  fabrics  from  Kerwaushab,  Hawadan,  and  the  district  of  Lauristan. 
Also  for  this  purpose  the  carpets  of  Mech-Kabad,  in  Khorassen,  are 
available,  although  of  inferior  texture  to  the  pharaghan.  The  carpets 
of  Kerwan  have  also  the  texture  fitted  to  the  rough  usage  required  in 
covering  floors;  but  while  perhapsof  superior  quality  to  the  pharaghan, 
they  are  always  small  and  proportionately  more  expensive. 

The  Persian  carpet  par  excellence  is  the  rug.  The  Persians  use  these 
in  preference  to  large  sizes.  First  covering  the  earth  floor  with  a  has- 
seer  or  matting  of  split  reeds,  tliey  lay  over  it  numerous  r^gs,  which 
completely  conceal  the  mat.     This  arrangement,  when  composed  of 
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rngB  of  harmonions  designs,  is  very  ricb,  while  the  cost  is  actually  less 
tlian  if  one  large  carpel  were  employed  instead. 

The  varieties  or  distinct  classes  of  Persian  rugs  are  numerous.  In 
some  classes,  like  the  Tnrkowan,  there  is  general  similarity  of  design, 
although  no  two  rugs  are  altogether  identical.  But  in  other  classy 
such  as  the  rugs  of  Kerwan,  Dyochegan,  or  Kurdistan,  there  is  endless 
variety  in  design  and  texture. 

A  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  small  carpets  of  Persia  go  under  the  general  designation  of  rugs  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  consider  them  all  as  merely  carpets  of 
small  size  intended  to  be  trod  on  by  heavy  shoes.  In  the  first  place, 
Persians  when  at  home  take  off  their  shoes,  and  thus  a  carpet  of  fine, 
delicate  woof  and  design  will  last  for  ages  and  actually  improve  with 
use  such  as  this.  In  the  second  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rugs 
of  Persia,  and  especially  tbe  finer  grades,  are  never  intended  to  be  laid 
on  the  floor,  but  to  cover  divans  or  tables,  or  to  hang  as  tapestries  and 
portieres. 

This  explains  the  extreme  fineness  of  texture  and  velvety  surface 
which  many  of  these  rugs  display,  and  also  accounts  for  the  fringe  at 
the  ends.  Some  of  the  rugs  of  Kerwan  are  almost  as  fine  as  cashmere 
shawls.  The  designs  of  these  rugs  were  formerly  of  a  large  pattern 
with  a  general  ground  of  red,  white,  or  some  other  uniform  tint,  with 
borders  and  details  of  minute  tracery  harmonizing  with  rather  than 
disturbing  the  general  effect.  These  patterns  are  unquestionably  of 
higher  artistic  importance,  exhibiting  a  quality  designated  by  artists  as 
breadth. 

At  present,  while  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in  texture,  there 
is  an  evident  tendency  towards  smaller  designs,  which  lose  much  of  the 
effect  unless  seen  with  close  inspection.  Perhaps  this  is  only  the  result 
of  a  reaction  from  long-established  custom,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  modern  designs  of  Persian  rugs  are  more  popular  with  the 
average  European  and  American  buyer. 

The  colors  formerly  employed  in  the  rugs  of  Persia  were  imperish- 
able, liugs  one  hundred  years  old  show  no  deteribration  in  tint,  but 
rather  a  softness  such  as  old  paintings  assume.  The  introduction  of 
aniline  dyes  at  one  time  threatened  to  ruin  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  in  Persia,  but  the  law  against  the  employment  of  aniline  dyes 
enacted  by  the  Persian  Government  is  enforced  with  some  rigor.  The 
Turkoman  rugs,  in  some  respects  unsurpassed  for  texture  and  pecul- 
iar beauty  of  design,  are  unfortunately  not  made  within  the  Shah-s 
dominions,  but  over  the  border,  although  they  are  included  among  the 
classes  of  Persian  rugs,  because  the  Turkomans  were  until  recently 
subject  to  Persia.  Th6  Turkoman  carpet  weavers  show  a  serious  dis- 
position to  use  aniline  dyes,  as  the  prevailing  color  of  the  Turkoman 
rugs  is  red.  This  is  especially  to  be  deplored.  The  fraud,  for  it  can 
be  hardly  called  by  a  lesser  term  in  connection  with  elegant  fiEibrics, 
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can  be  detected  when  the  eye  is  in  doubt  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
cloth  to  the  suspected  lint. 

There  is  one  species  of  rng  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  region 
in  the  texture,  which  suggests  knitted  rather  than  woven  work.  This 
species  of  rug  is  called  ghileem.  The  pattern  is  identical  on  both  sides, 
allowing  the  use  of  either  side,  which  practically  doubles  the  use.  Many 
of  these  ghileems  are  made  in  the  province  of  Kurdistan.  The  colors 
are  at  once  firm  and  brilliant  and  the  designs  often  of  extraordinary 
beiiuty.  The  lightness  and  flexibility  of  these  carpets  qualify  them  for 
Iiortieres,  table  and  sofa  covers,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them  easy 
for  transportation.  In  consequence  large  quantities  have  been  exported 
and  found  favor  in  Europe.  The  ghileems  of  Shtlster  are  preferable  for 
I)ortieres.  Considering  their  beauty  their  cost  is  comparatively  moder- 
ate. The  Garrouste  ghileems  are  well  suited  for  curtain  hangings. 
Those  of  Lanristan  and  Zerend,  near  Teheran,  are  preferable  for  carpet* 
ings,  while  the  ghileems  of  Kermanshah  excel  perhaps  for  the  originality 
and  beauty  of  their  patterns. 

The  namSds  or  felt  carpets  of  Persia,  although  produced  by  apro<5ess 
which  perhaps  excludes  them  from  the  list  of  strictly  textile  fabrics, 
may  yet  properly  be  considered  in  this  repoit.  The  namid  is  made  by 
forming  a  firame  of  the  thickness  intended  or  excavating  a  place  in  the 
ground  floor  of  the  size  and  depth  equivalent  to  the  nam&d  intended. 
The  hair  is  laid  in  this  and  beaten  with  mallets  until  the  original  dis- 
jointed mass  has  obtained  cohesion  and  is  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  frame.  A  design  of  colored  threads  is  beaten  into  the  upper  surface, 
sometimes  quite  effective.  The  nam&d,  however,  is  desirable  less  for  its 
beauty  than  the  complete  sense  of  comfort  which  it  affords.  It  is  much 
thicker  than  other  carpets,  and  the  sensation  to  the  tread  is  luxurious. 
No  carpet  has  ever  been  manufactured  that  is  more  suitable  for  the 
comfort  of  a  sleeping-room  in  winter.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  these  namMs,  but  the  dearest  are  far  cheaper  than  the 
same  surface  of  carpets  or  rugs  woven  in  the  usual  style.  The  great 
weight  and  clumsiness  of  the  namMs  must  unfortunately  prevent  their 
exportation  to  any  extent  until  the  means  of  transport  are  improved. 
The  best  quality  of  namM  is  made  at  IsfahS^n,  but  the  most  massive  are 
produced  at  Yezd.  One  would  imagine  that  the  size  of  the  uamad  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  But  on  the  contrary  the  regular  Persian  carpets 
rarely  equal  and  never  exceed  the  dimensions  of  some  namMs.  The 
iiamM  is  more  often  than  the  carpets  intended  to  cover  an  entire  floor, 
elegant  rugs  being  laid  over  it  in  places.  I  have  seen  a  nam&d  75  feet 
long  by  nearly  40  feet  wide  in  one  piece. 

There  is  one  species  of  rug  special  to  Persia  often  spoken  of  but  rarely 
seen.  I  refer  to  the  rugs  made  of  silk.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  rugs 
of  the  liner  types  with  silken  fringes  and  sometimes  with  a  woof  of  silk 
in  the  body  of  the  rug.  But  all  silk  rugs  are  rare,  and  rarer  now  than 
lormerly.    They  are  generally  small  and  intended  for  luxury  rathei  .than^  p 
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use.  The  price  is  necessarily  very  high.  The  chief  of  the  merchant 
of  Teheran  told  m^  of  one  he  had  seen  over  a  tomb;  it  was  barely  two 
square  yards  in  size;  but  he  said  that  200  tomans  or  $360  would  be  a 
low  price  for  it. 

Regarding  the  ruling  prices  of  Persian  carpets  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  approximate  estimates.  Such  matters  as  standard  valuen; 
hardly  exist  in  Persia.  The  individuality  of  each  rug  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Goods  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  One  day  a  merchant 
sells  an  article  at  a  loss;  the  next  day,  perhaps,  a  lucky  customer  will 
give  him  a  handsome  profit  for  a  similar  article.  He  averages  the  profit 
and  loss,  and,  if  shrewd,  by  the  end  of  the  year  manages  to  have  the 
balance  in  his  favor.  But  small  profits  are  the  rule,  and  such  a  thin^ 
as  a  fixed  price  is.  utterly  unheard  of. 

Members  of  old  or  prominent  families  are  often  obliged  to  realize  od 
carpets  or  embroideries  or  other  articles,  which  are  both  rare  and  costly. 
They  intrust  these  articles  to  a  dellab  or  peddler  to  sell  on  commission. 
In  such  cases  articles  worth  100  tomans  are  often  sold  for  30  to  40  tomaos. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  the  cities  is  done  by  the  delhis  this  natar 
ally  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  prices. 

The  carpets  ordered  and  sold  by  the  Ziegler  Company  follow  more 
uniform  rates ;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  one 
can  ascertain  more  than  the  probable  market  value  of  Persian  carpets 
and  rugs  in  Persia.  It  niay  be  stated,  however,  that  a  buyer  experienced 
in  Oriental  ways  can  purchase  good  rugs  in  Persia  at  such  rates  as  to 
leave  a  fair  margin  for  good  profits  in  America  over  and  above  the  cost, 
transportation  and  duties  included. 

The  European  demand  for  old  Persian  carpets  has  so  far  fallen  off  as 
to  leave  but  a  poor  market  for  those  which  are  much  worn  or  decay e*!. 
But  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  connoisseurs 
and  amateurs  for  the  better  grades  of  well  preserved  antique  rags  of 
Persia.  Their  artistic  qualities  are  so  undeniable  that  they  must  al- 
ways be  in  fashion  for  almost  every  class  of  household  decoration,  while 
their  texture  and  durability  well  suits  them  to  impart  an  air  of  comfort 
to  interiors, 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 

ConnulrGeneraU 

United  States  Consulate-Genbrai,, 

Teheran,  April  29, 1884. 
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EGYPT. 

BBPORT  BY  OOySUL'OENEHAL  SOHUTLEB,  OF  CAIRO. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  carpet  trade  of  Egypt  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country  a  few  carpets  of  coarse  quality  are  still  made  in 
private  houses.  A  few  years  ago  there  existed  a  manufactory  in  Boulak, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  but  this  has  been  closed. 

Cairo  is  still  one  of  the  headquarters  for  the  sale  of  carpets,  Eastern 
make,  whether  imported  here  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  eye  of 
the  traveler,  or  whether  coming  from  stores  already  accumulated^  or 
the  possessipus  of  rich  houses. 

In  the  year  1888  there  were  imported  into  Egypt  24,546  carpets  and 
rugs,  worth  $110,485,  of  which  21,802,  worth  $107,055,  came  from  Alge- 
ria, Morocco,  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey  ^  the  small  remainder  from 
Europe.  In  1888  there  were  also  imported  186,5d0  yards  of  carpeting, 
worth  $76,685,  chiefly  from  England. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  exported  from  Egypt  1,020  carpets  and 
rags,  worth  $8,065,  and  there  were  re-exported  6,377  rugs  and  carpets, 
worth  $25,600. 

Eugene  Sohuylee, 

Consul' General 

United  States  Consulate-Geneeajl, 

CairOf  October  19,  1880. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

REPORT  B¥  OONSULOEyERAL  BONHAM,  OF  OALOUTTA. 

There  are  no  mills  or  factories  proper  in  British  India  where  carpets 
are  manufactured  as  in  Europe,  and  the  only  industry  of  that  kind  in 
this  country  is  carried  on  by  the  natives  with  the  aid  of  very  rude  and 
primitive  hand  looms,  which  have  been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial. 

Some  very  fine  rugs  and  center  pieces  are  manufactured  in  this  way 
in  different  parts  of  India,  some  small  consignments  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally shipped  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  really  wonderful  that  such  fine  work  can  be  produced  with  such 
simple  appliances;  but  the  modm  operandi  is  more  like  knitting  or 
crochet  work  than  weaving,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  patience  and 
artistic  skill  of  these  peculiar  people. 

B.  F.  BONHAM, 

ConmlrOenerai. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Ca^A^utta,  July  26, 1889.  .^g,,,,  by  GoOgle 
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MALT  AND  BEER  CIRCULAR. 


Department  of  State, 

Washingtani  December  15j  1889. 
To  the  Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico^ 

Central  and  South  America^  and  the  West  Indies : 
GbntZjEMBN:  Some  of  the  leading  maltsters  and  brewers  of  the 
United  States  have  requested  the  Department  to  procure  information 
relative  to  the  malt  and  beer  trade  in  your  respective  districts. 
The  information  desired  covers  such  points  as  the  following: 

1.  The  imports  of  malt,  and  whence  imported ;  daties  charged  thereon ;  cost  of 
same  per  boshel,  whether  imported  or  locally  prepared,  eto. 

2.  The  imports  of  beer,  and  whence  imported ;  in  bottles  or  wood,  and  duties  charged 
thereon ;  kinds  of  beer  most  suitable  for  local  consnmption  ;  details  concerning  prices, 
wholesale  and  retail,  of  foreign  and  domestic  beer,  etc. 

3.  How  imported  malt  and  beer  are  placed  upon  the  market,  eto. 

The  motive  of  this  circular  being  the  enlargement  of  American  trade 
you  will  not  confine  yourselves  to  the  above  interrogatories,  which  are 
to  a  large  degree  suggestive  only,  but  will  give  as  much  information  as 
l)Ossib]e  concerning  every  phase  of  the  malt  and  beer  business,  so  that 
the  maltsters  and  brewers  of  the  dnited  States  may  fully  understand 
the  requirements  necessary  to  successful  trade  in  each  district. 

All  foreign  weights,  measures,  and  money  should  be  stated  in  Ameri- 
can equivalents* 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  F.  Wharton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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MEXICO. 

SBPORT  BT  OONaULQBNEHAL  SUTTON  OF  NVEYO  LARBVO, 
IfALT. 

The  imports  of  malt  into  Mexico  are  small  and  nnimportant;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  they  can  be  greatly  increased  nnder  present  conditions. 
I  have  only  been  able  to  identify  small  importations  at  Matamoios  and 
here.  They  are  so  small  and  unimportant  that  they  are  not  specially 
qnoted  in  tiie  Mexican  tariff,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  article  called 
malt  is  the  same  at  different  custom-houses.  At  Matamoros  the  so- 
called  import  of  malt  is  stated  at  about  500  bushels  per  annum,  used 
only  by  bakers  and  druggists,  and  paying  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  kilogram.  At  this  port  what  is  called  malt,  that  is,  barley  prepared 
for  making  beer,  is  classed  under  fecula,  and  dutiable  at  10  cents  per 
kilogram.  The  imports  of  fecula  of  all  materials  for  the  six  months 
ending  Deoember  31, 1884,  the  last  date  published  where  this  article  is 
stated  separately,  amounted  to  4,307  kilograms;  United  States  gold, 
iuvoice  values,  $656 ;  Mexican  plaza  value  in  Mexican  silver  dollars, 
11,309;  on  which  $517  duties  were  paid  in  Mexican  coin. 

The  special  reason  why  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  increase  in  the 
import  of  malt  is  because  barley  is  extensively  grown,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  most  parts  of  Mexico.  As  the  local  cost  of  this  grain  is 
usually  low,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  use  the  home  product  than  to  import. 
One  or  two  importations  of  malt  made  through  here  sometime  since 
were  understood  to  be  for  making  high-priced  English  beer  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  As  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  recent  shipments  it  was 
probably  not  a  profitable  business. 
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The  total  imports  of  beer  and  cider  in  bottles  for  fhe  half  year  end- 
ing December  31, 1884,  were  as  follows: 


Quantity. 

InTOioe 
ralne.* 

Plasa 
Talvas-t 

Dotiei 

pd4J 

Allcoaotries: 

In  bottles 

KUoi. 
282.701 
87.868 

189.732 
0,104 

$176,193 
11,799 

9HLSM 

In  barrels 

%'» 

Total 

330.504 

95.890 

180.991 

13;  39 

From  the  United  SUtea : 

In  bottles 

143.201 

30;  738 

46,448 
5,914 

87, 7» 
11,8681 

28,  W 

Is  barrels... 

S.C4 

Total 

179,908 

51,808 

99.065 

11314 

From  German  V : 

In  bottles .' 

84050 
1.126 

28.301 
260 

51,199 
488 

16.991 

Inbarrds - 

113 

Total 

85^775 

28.  OU 

61, 037  1       17,M 

Great  Britain: 

In  bottles 

50.960 

14,088 

29^914  '       IflLlil 

*  In  United  States  money,    t  In  Mexican  money. 

These  are  the  latest  dates  given  in  Mexican  statistics,  by  which  Uie 
details  of  imports  as  above  can  "be  stated.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  as 
far  back  as  that  date  we  sent  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  beer,  and 
our  volume  aifd  proportion  have  steadily  increased  each  year  since. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  stated  at — 


Qnaatity. 

Vslaa 

Bottles 

KUm. 
1.008,200 
100.791 

ISSLW 

Barrels 

a.m 

Total , 

1,229.067 

2Si,fln 

For  this  last  date  I  am  not  able  to  give  imports  from  any  other  coon- 
try  nor  am  I  able  to  say  certainly  whether  the  money  stated  is  in 
United  States  gold  invoice  valnes  or  Mexican  plaza  values. 

The  import  duties  on  beer  are  as  follows : 

Beer  or  cider :  Cads- 

In  bottles  (net  weight) ^ kilo..    90 

In  barrels  (net  weight) /..do..    W 

No  allowance  for  breakage  or  leakage. 

Additional :  Liquor  tax,  8  per  cent,  on  imiK>rt  daty,  and  2  per  cent,  tax  addiUoiul 
on  gross  for  harbor  improvements,  and  2  per  cent,  on  gross  for  stamps. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  duties  on  beer  in  bottles  are 
veiy  high,  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  fh>ntier  price,  and  as  a  result  tbe 
importation  is  not  large.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  the 
larger  part  of  the  consumption. of  beer  is  by  the  poor  or  moderately 
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well-to-do  classes.  In  Mexico  the  contrary  is  true  so  far  as  regards 
foreign  beers.  Good  beer  may  not  cost  qnite  as  mnch  here  as  champagne, 
bat  it  is  nevertheless  an  aristocratic  drink.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
great  balk  of  importation  is  in  bottles.  As  the  import  daty  on  beer 
imported  in  bottles  is  twice  that  ot  beer  in  barrels,  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  as  though  the  greater  imports  woald  be  at  the  lesser  rate. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case,  and  th^  reasons  are  more  or  less  as 
follows : 

Beer  is  not  generally  used  in  Mexico.  There  are  several  breweries 
in  principal  cities,  but  only  one  or  two  of  these  produce  what  judges 
call  a  good  article.  As  the  various  beverages  made  from  the  maguey 
(agua  miel,  pulque,  mescal,  etc.,)  are  so  cheap  and  well  liked  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  i>eople  but  little  native  beer  is  used,  except  .in  a  few 
cities.  The  Europeans  resident  in  the  country,  as  also  our  own  coun- 
trymen, aud  such  Mexicans  as  prefer  beer,  demand  a  better  article  than 
the  native  beers.  They  may  use  less  because  of  the  expense,  but  insist 
on  a  good  quality.  Many  of  these  beer-drinkers  use  it  at  meals  and  on 
the  road  and  prefer  it  in  bottles.  It  is  more  difficult  to  sell  a  glass  of 
beer  for  15  cents  than  to  sell  a  pint  bottle  ifor  31  cents.  This  latter  is 
the  lowest  rato  a  decent  beer  caa  be  retailed  at  in  the  interior,  and  any- 
thing above  this  quality  sells  for  37^  cents  for  a  pint  bottle. 

In  bottles,  especially  pints,  it  can  be  more  handily  carried  on  journeys 
and  kept  fresh  for  ose  as  needed.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  only 
a  few  places  in  all  Mexico  where  beer  is  kept  on  draught.  I  have  stated 
that  it  might  be  sold  in  the  interior  at  from  31  cents  to  37  J  cents  in  Mex- 
ican money  for  pint  bottles.  To  show  the  expenses  which  bring  the 
cost  to  this  amount  I  give  the  items: 

One  barrel  of  10  dozen  pints  will  cost  from  $8  to  $8.60  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  or  Milwaukee.  Freight  to  the  border  is  about  $2  more,  or,  say, 
$10  United  States  coin  at  the  frontier.  There  are  sm.all  costs  for  brok- 
erage, permits,  etc,  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  barrel,  according  to 
amount  of  shipment.  Ten  dollars  United  States  coin  may  be  stated  at 
$13  Mexican  coin.  On  this  barrel  the  duties  are  20  cents  per  kilogram 
net,  without  allowance  for  breakage  and  by  custom-house  weights  this 
barrel  is  held  to  weigh  net,  44  to  45  kilograms,  causing  a  duty  of,  say, 
$9.  Add  to  this  8  per  cent,  on  the  duty  as  a  liquor  tax  and  two  addi- 
tional duties  of  2  per  cent.,  and  the  total  duties  are  brought  up  to  about 
$9.75.  The  freight  from  here  to  San  Luis  Potosi  is  about  $1.70  per  bar- 
rel, so  that  the  total  cost  there  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  $25 
Mexican  coin.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pint  bottles  for  $25  would  be 
about  21  cents  each.  The  small  loss  by  breakage,  with  unenumerated 
incidental  charges,  may  fairly  run  the  price  up  to  23  cents  per  pint. 
Some  beer  costs  more  than  the  $8,  and  prices  and  expenses  vary  so  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  retail  price  is  from  25  cents  to  37 j^  cents  for  good 
beer.  The  figures  I  have  given  above  are  generally  for  car-load  lots. 
Lesser  shipments  would  usually  cost  considerably  more. 
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The  United  States  allows  a  rebate  of  37  cents  a  barrel  on  beer  ex- 
ported in  bond,  which,  while  not  a  great  deal,  is  still  a  slight  advantage. 
It  tends  to  encoarage  purchases  from  the  United  States,  and  if  the  im- 
port duty  were  lower,  would  be  still  more  of  an  encouragement  thau 
now. 

The  consumption  of  beer  is  greatest  along  the  United  States  frootier 
and  in  the  principal  cities.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  national  driabs 
of  pulque  and  mescal  are  so  cheap  and  so  well  liked  that  while  thedotj 
on  beer  is  so  high  the  latter  loses  its  standing  as  a  universal  and  be- 
comes an  aristocratic  beverage.  If  the  duties  were  reduced  one-half, 
we  could  easily  send  in  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  our  beers  each  year. 
Even  as  it  is  we  are  gaining  steadily,  although  slowly,  and  in  domg  so 
not  only"  serve  an  increasing  demand  from  new  disciples  of  GambrinaB, 
but  also  displace  a  limited  amount  of  the  abominably  cheap  wines  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

The  kinds  most  suited  for  sale  here  are  those  made  by  the  SchlitE  and 
Anheuser  Busch  companies  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  although  there 
are  many  other  kinds  which  have  very  good  acceptation.  In  some 
places  the  Pilsener  is  well  liked. 

The  large  German  population  in  Mexico,  of  course,  prefer  the  beers 
of  their  own  country,  such  as  Weiner,  Miinchener,  Hof  brau,  etc,  while 
considerable  quantities  of  the  cheaper  grades,  Elbschloss,  Loewendrao, 
and  Stettin,  have" been  imported.  Alsop's  and  Bass'  ale  are  the  favor- 
ite drinks  in  this  line  of  the  English-speaking  Europeans  and,  in  addi 
tion  to  this,  a  fine  and  cheap,  but  rather  thin,  Swedish  beer  is  mncfa 
liked  by  some. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  European  beers  are  losing  ground  here,  and 
we  are  gaining  in  all  except  the  highest  grades. 

While  the  import  duty  is  nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent,  of  the  invoice 
cost  we  can  not  hope  to  rapidly  increase  our  trade.  Our  dealers  migbt 
perhaps  secure  the  privilege,  by  concessions,  of  holding  beer  in  kegs  iu 
bonded  cold  storage,  but  the  limited  sales,  cost  of  ice  and  flight  traoi;- 
port  in  refrigerator  cars  would,  at  present  at  least,  rather  overbalance 
the  saving  in  duties. 

Waenee  p.  Sutton, 

Oonsul-Oeneral. 

Unitbdl States  GonsulateGbnebal, 

Nuevo  Laredoj  February  6, 1890. 
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LA  PAZ. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  VIO/SOA. 
MALT. 

There  being  no  breweries  in  this  district,  there  are  consequently  no 
importations  of  malt  made,  nor  ia  there  any  locally  prepared.  The  im- 
port daties  on  same  are  10  cents  per  kilogram,  or  5  cents  per  ponnd  net 
weight. 

BEER. 

Beer  is  imported  in  this  district  entirely  in  pint  or  quart  bottles,  the 
weather  being  too  warm  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  in  barrels.  Gener- 
ally light  beer  imported  from  the  (Tnited  States  has  the  most  accept- 
ance, principally  firom  St.  Louis  and  California,  although  English  ale 
and  German  beer  are  also  imported  in  small  quantities.  Black  beer,  or 
porter,  has  no  demand  whatever,  and  all  attempts  to  introduce  it  in 
this  market  have  failed. 

The  yearly  importations  amount  to  about  2,500  barrels  or  more  of 
bottled  beer,  containing  each  ten  dozen  pint  or  five  dozen  quart  bottles, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  state  that  four-fifths  of  this  amount  is  Ameri- 
can beer.  Milwaukee  beer  is  also  imported,  but  at  a  little  higher  ex- 
pense. 

The  import  duties  on  bottled  beer  are  20  cents  per  kilogram,  or  10 
cents  per  pound  net  weight — that  is  the  liquid  only;  but  no  allowance 
is  made  for  breakage. 

The  following  will  show  the  relative  cost  per  barrel,  say  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  beer  in  bottles : 


Deacription. 


Cost  per  wbolMaU  for  one  barrel 

Bo.,  expense  to  SaaEnnoisco , 

Fraigbt  from  San  Fraoolaoo  per  steamer. , 

Uj(hterage  and  drayage 

Duties 

Total 


Mexican 
coin. 


29.75 


United 
SUtea 
coin. 


$16.82 

$12.74 

.67 

.51 

3.64 

2.00 

.25 

.19 

9.37 

7.09 

22.53 


The  wholesale  prices  for  which  it  sells  here  range  from  $34  to  $35  per 
barrel  of  ten  dozen  pints  or  five  dozen  quart  bottles  in  Mexican  coin, 
its  equivalent  being  at  present  74  cents  in  American  coin.  The  retail 
price  is  $7.50  in  Mexican  coin  per  dozem  quarts  and  75  cents  for  single 
quarts. 

Inferior  or  false  Oerman  brands  from  different  parts  sell  for  about  20 
per  cent,  less  than  any  of  the  genuine  brands. 

There  are  at  present  no  agencies  for  breweries  in  this  country,  and 

perhaps  such  means  at  the  command  of  consumers  would  naturally 

favor  the  American  trade. 

Jas.  Viosca, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL    i 

La  Paz,  March  18, 1890.  '^  ^"^' ''  ^OOglC 
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MATAMOROS. 

REBOnX  BY  TIOE-OONSVL  VALLS. 
MALT. 

The  imports  of  malt  in  this  consular  district  are  insignificant, 
scarcely  averaging  five  hundred  bushels  annually.  It  is  imported  from 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  Its  use  here  is  confined  to  bakers  and 
druggists. 

The  Mexican  duty  on  malt  is  5  cents  per  kilogram.  The  cost  of  im- 
ported malt  in  this  market  is  now  $1.35,  United  States  currency,  per 
bushel. 

BEER. 

The  imports  of  beer  in  this  district  amount  yearly  to  1,400  barrels  (of 
ten  dozen  pints  each) ;  of  this  amount  1,200  barrels  come  from  Milwao- 
kee  and  200  from  St.  Louis.  Beer  is  imported  here  solely  in  pint  bot 
ties,  and  the  kind  most  suited  for  local  consumption  is  the  lager  beer, 
known  as  Pilsener.  Shipments  are  always  made  in  car-load  lots,  and 
in  bond  to  obtain  the  drawback  of  37  cents  per  barrel  conceded  by  tbe 
United  States  Oovernment. 

The  following  are  the  details  concerning  prices,  duties,  expenses,  and 
cost: 

Cost  in  Milwaukee  of  1  barrel  beer  (10  dozen  pmte)  |8  to  $8.50 |a.50 

Freight  by  rail  from  Bill waakee  to  New  Orleans  (car-load  rates) 86 

Freight  per  Morgan  Steam-sblp  Line  from  New  Orleans  to  Browns viUe,  Tex..     hH 

Drayage  and  ferriage  &om  Brownsville  to  Matamoros,  Mexico OB 

Castom-boase  entries  and  broker,  Brownsville  and  Matamoros 09 

(Tbe  Mexican  Cnstom-bonse  considers  tbe  net  weight  of  one  barrel  beer~ 
10  dozen  pints— as  44  kilograms ;  dnties,  20  cents  per  kilogram,  $8.80.)* 

Tbe  Zona  libre  duty  is  3  per  centnm  on  $8.80 $0.2840 

The  stamp  duty  is  8  per  centum  on  $8.80 7040 

0.9680 

Nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  ten-thousandths  Mexican  coin  at  75 
cents 73 

Cost  of  one  barrel  beer  in  Matamoros  (United  States  currency) 11.^ 

The  American  beers  have  entirely  sapersedeil  the  foreign  article. 
Dnring  the  past  eight  years  not  a  bottle  of  foreign  beer  has  been  sold 
in  this  market. 

Beer  is  now  sold  at  $16.50,  Mexican  coin,  per  barrel ;  eqnivaleut  to 
$12.38,  United  States  currency . 

John  F.  Valls, 

Vice- Consul 
UiaTKD  States  Consuulte, 

Matamoros  J  January  24, 1890. 

'  Matamoros  is  in  the  Zona  libre,  consequently  the  beer  imported  thereinto  does  not 
pay  this  $8.80  per  barri^l  ihxty. -^Nole  btj  Department,       ^-^^^^^^  ^^  KjOiJ^V^ 
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PASO  DEL  NORTE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SAMPSON. 

HALT. 

There  is  very  little  malt  imported  into  this  district,  and  but  little 
prepared  locally. 

BEES. 

The  imports  of  beer  are  from  St  Louis  and  Milwaukee,  about  75  per 
oeut.y  and  Gtorman  beer  about  25  per  cent.  It  is  imported  mostly  iu 
bottles,  barrels,  or  boxes,  a  small  per  cent,  in  kegs. 

Outies  charged :  $11.62  (United  States  currency)  per  case  of  six  dozen 
quarts ;  $9.77  on  ten  dozen  pints  ^  $3.25  per  quarter  barrel.  Prices 
wholesale,  $13  per  cask  of  six  dozen  bottles.  Betail  price,  25  cents  a 
bottle. 

Ko  domestic;  all  foreign  (United  States  or  Oerman). 

A.  J.  Sampson, 

Consul. 
Unitkd  States  Oonsulata, 

Fmo  dd  Norte,  February  20, 1890. 


PIEDRAS   NBGRAS. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  FBOHMT. 

IfALT. 

No  malt  is  imported  in  this  consular  district,  and  none  locally  pre- 
pared, and  consequently  tbere  is  no  data  to  determine  the  cost  of  malt 
per  bushel. 

Beer  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Beer 
from  the  United  States  is  shipped  in  kegs  and  in  bottles,  quarts  and 
pints,  packed  in  barrels. 

Ctorman  beer  is  packed  in  cases  or  boxes  containing  two  dozen  quart 
bottles. 

Import  duties  are  as  follows :  <^  In  bottles,  without  allowauce  for 
breakage  or  leakage,  net  weight,  30  cents  per  kilogram.  In  barrels 
(kegs),  without  allowance  for  leakage,  20  cents  per  kilogram.''  A  light 
beer  is  best  suited  for  local  consumption. 

There  are  no  domestic  breweries  in  this  consular  district. 

United  States  and  German  beers  retail  at  same  price ;  quart  and 
pint  bottles  retail  at  50  cents  and  25  cents,  Mexican  silver.  Keg  beer 
is  sold  at  10  cents  per  glass.  , 
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Oerman  beers  are  placed  upon  this  market  by  direct  orders  from 
Mexican  commercial  houses  (generally  German). 

American  beers  shipped  in  bottles  follow  same  course. 

In  shipping  keg  beer^  refrigerator  cars  for  transporting  the  beer, 
and  storage  rooms  or  beer  warehouses  at  convenient  distributing  points 
are  required.  At  Eagle  Pass,  several  beer  warehouses  have  been  es- 
tablished by  United  States  i«reweries  from  the  East;  these  warehooses 
are  supplied  with  ice  for  cold  storage  ftom  the  local  ice  factory. 

St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  ship  beer  to  this  markets 

The  total  value  of  beer  of  United  States  origin  arriving  at  this  port, 
in  bond,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  is  $27,928.40,  United 
States  currency. 

The  consunOption  of  beer  is  largely  increasing  in  Mexico,  and  matt- 
edly  so  in  the  northern  States  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  Mexico  pulque  is  a  universal  beverage, 
and  itfi  cheapness  will  prevent  its  replacement  by  beer  as  the  drink  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  northern  States  there  is  no  pulque,  and  the  only  native  or  local 
drink  is  the  fiery  mescal.  Foreign  beers,  in  the  absence  of  pnlqae,  sup- 
ply the  need  for  a  mild  drink  or  beverage. 

The  Mexican  people  quickly  acquire  the  beer-drinking  habit.  Tbe 
only  bar  to  consumption  is  the  cost;  beer,  to  be  consumed  in  large  quan- 
tities, should  be  cheap. 

The  import  duties  of  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  kilogram  are  very 
high. 

EuasNE  O.  Pbch]6t, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Pietirois  A^t^rt*,  January  30, 1890. 


SALTILLO. 
RSPOJtT  BT  COXSUZ  WOESSKBB. 
BEEB« 

Complying  with  the  instructions  in  the  Department's  circular  of 
l>ei*eml)^r  la,  lvS89, 1  have  endeavored  to  give  such  facts  as  I  hope  may 
l>e  found  n$eful  to  the  bu:^ne«8  men  of  oar  country  who  are  seek- 
ing to  extend  their  traile  with  a  people  whom,  I  believe,  are  ready  w 
meet  them  at  le^i^t  h;ilf  way.  The  beer  imported  into  my  district  is  of 
American  muke,  and  ovnues  from  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Antonio,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  It  comes  in  pint 
Kutles,  ten  dozen  in  a  c;^k.  and  usually  sells  at  $2S  to  $30  per  cask, 
Mexiinin  money  ^  American  exchange  is  worth  at  present  about  32  per 
ivni.  premiuiu'.    The  pint  Ivttles  formerly  retailed  at  37i  cents  each, 
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but,  on  account  of  competitioii,  have  been  reduced  to  31  cents  each,  the 
present  price.  There  is  but  little  beer  manufactured  here,  and  this  sells 
at  12  cents  per  pint  bottle,  but  it  can  not  in  any  way  compare  or  com- 
pete with  the  American  beer,  which  is  of  a  saperior  quality.  There  is 
not  much  beer  consumed  at  present  in  Saltillo,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  it  conld  be  sold  cheaper  a  much  larger  quantity  would  be  cou- 
ftumed.  To  secure  this  result,  of  course,  the  import  duties  must  be 
largely  reduced,  also  the  freight  rate  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  the  line  of 
the  Mexican  National  Railway. 

The  imi)ort  duty  on  beer  in  bottles,  without  allowance  for  breakage, 
or  leakage,  net  weight  is  20  cents  per  kilogram  (about  2^  pounds.)  In 
barrels  10  cents  per  kilogram  payable  at  the  port  on  the  frontier  where 
the  goods  enter  this  country  and  on  entering  this  city  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional 7^  per  cent,  to  pay  on  the  amount  of  this  duty  as  an  introduc- 
tion tax,  which  is  figured  in  this  way : 

Sapposing  amonnt  of  duties  on  alot  of  beer  to  be $200 

5  per  cent,  to  the  cityon  (200 (10 

20  per  cent,  school,  on  $10 2 

25  per  cent,  federal,  on  $12 ^ 3 

Total $15 

geven  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  amount  of  import  duties.  Beer  is  gen- 
erally sold  here  by  wholesale  through  the  agency  of  established  houses 
and  retailed  in  **cantinas"  (saloons),  hotels,  and  grocery  stores. 

John  Wobssneb, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

SaWllOf  Mexico^  February  12, 1890. 


SONORA. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  NOOALES. 
HALT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  beer  imported 
into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  through  this  port  duriug  the  year 
1889,  and  to  state  that  neither  this  consulate  nor  the  Mexican  consul- 
ate at  Nogales,  A.  T.,  show  any  importations  of  malt,  and  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  beer  manufactured  in  Sonora. 

BEEH* 

The  kind  of  beer  most  suitable  for  local  consumption  seems  to  be 
bottled  beer  manufactured  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  retail  prices  are, 
quartB,  50  cents  per  bottle,  or  three  bottles  for  $1,  and  12}  cents  per 
glass.    The  wholesale  price  per  barrel  of  six  dozen  quarts  range's  from 
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$18  to  $20  per  barrel.    These  selling  prices  are  iu  Mexican  dollars;  one 
dollar  equals  73^^,^  cents  American. 

Imported  beer  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  Sonera  through  actaal 
purchase. 

Siatement  §kowing  the  quaniitieSt  value,  etc.,  of  maU  and  bear  imported  from  Ae  UwUd 
States  into  Nogales  during  ike  year  1889. 


Whence. 

Bottled  beer. 

United 
Sttttee 
▼alne. 

Per 
Idlo.* 

BflBIWk& 

Hilwaakee 

Oases,  Barrels, 

275         382 

2.450          130 

Casks. 

82 

•3.708.45 
20,448.86 

OstUs. 
20 
20 

InbottlM^neiveigbL 
Do. 

Stiioais 

Total 

2.725 

8«2 

«78  124.150. 30 

*  1  kilo  eqniOsSI  pounds. 
No  malt  imported  into  Sonora,  Mezioo,  in  1880. 

Delos  H.  Smtth, 
United  States  Consulate,  CwuuL 

Ifogalesj  February  3, 1890. 


TUXPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LRAYTON. 

MALT. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  respecting  malt,  as  the  articb^ie 
not  used  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say  in  my  consular  district.  There 
are  no  breweries  at  this  place. 

BEER. 

Beer  is  imported  from  the  United  States  only,  and  as  we  are  in  com- 
munication with  New  York  and  New  Orleans,' these  ports  supply  the 
markets  The  duties  on  beer  in  bottles  of  any  size,  are  20  cents  ptf 
kilogram  net  weight,  and  for  beer  in  kegs  10  cents  per  kHogram 
net  weight  The  duties  are  charged  on  invoiced  quantities,  no  redoe- 
tion  being  made  for  leakage  or  breakage.  No  beer  in  k^s  is  imported, 
as  it  will  not  keep  in  this  climate,  and  there  being  no  ice,  such  tdals  as 
have  been  made  to  bring  it  in  the  above  packages  have  proven  failures 
and  ahandonetl.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brew- 
ing Company  supply  this  market  The  importation  amounts  yearly 
to  about  500  barrels  of  bottled  beer  in  pints,  or  5,000  dozen,  as  each 
package  contains  10  dozen  pints.  Wholesale  price  in  this  market  is  120 
per  barrel,  and  retail  per  pint  bottle,  25  cents,  both  being  in  American 
money. 

John  Drayton, 

UXITSD  STATSS  GOIVSULATB, 

Ti«p«i,  F^pr%^  7, 189a  ,  ^.^^^  ,^  GoOglc 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
COSTA   RICA. 

RSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  MAOKAT,  OF  SAN  JOS£. 
MALT. 

Daring  the  year  1S88  the  value  of  malt  imported  into  Costa  Bica  was 
$1,088.66  TTnited  States  currency.  A  small  proportion  of  this  amount 
was  imported  from  Enrope,  bnt  the  larger  part  was  brought  from  the 
United  States,  principally  from  San  Francisco. 

The  duty  charged  upon  malt  is  2  cents  per  kilogram  in  Costa  Bica 
currency,  which  is  usually  at  a  discount  of  .50  on  TTnited  States  gold. 

This  malt  is  usually  imported  already  prepared  for  use. 

Malt  can  be  placed  here,  duties,  freight,  etc.,  paid  for  $1.65  United, 
States  correnoy,  per  bushel. 

BEER* 

The  value  of  beer  imported  into  Costa  Bicflb  in  1888  was  $51,031.33 
United  States  currency,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  Germany, 
although  a  fair  proportion  of  beer  is  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

All  beer  is  imported  in  bottles.  The  duty  on  beer  in  bottles  or  kegs 
is  7  cents  per  kilogram,  Costa  Bican  currency.  The  darker  and  sweeter 
beers  are,  I  believe,  preferred. 

Beer  is  imported  in  pint  bottles,  that  being  found  the  most  salable 
form.  Foreign  beer  is  sold  here  at  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  pint 
coin  of  the  country),  and  native  beer  is  sold  at  10  cents  per  pint. 

I  am  informed  by  an  importer  that  the  expense  of  importing  beer — 
daties, freights,  commissions,  exchange,  etc., — amounts  to  300  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost. 

Beer  is  imported  here  by  wholesale  dealers,  who  sell  to  the  retailers, 
by  whom  it  is  placed  on  the  market. 

Malt  is  imported  almost  wholly  by  the  three  breweries  of  the  country, 
two  of  which  are  here,  and  the  other  in  Cartage. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  beer  is  entirely  confined  to  the  wealthier 
classes. 

Beokfobd  Mackey, 
Consul 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

San  Josi,  Costa  Jticaj  March  3, 1890. 
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HONDURAS. 

BSPORI  BY  CONSULAR  AOBKT  8ETM0UB,  OF  PVBBTO  OOBTBZ, 
ICALT. 

There  is  no  malt  manafactared  or  imported  into  this  country,  as  tlieie 
are  no  brewei  ies  to  consume  same ;  the  duties  chargeable  on  same,  how- 
ever, iiccording  to  the  custom-house  regulations,  is  $3.24  per  100  p<mnd& 

BEEB. 

The  beer  imported  into  this  district,  •. «.,  through  Puerto  Cortez,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  amounted  to  about  5,O00doKen 
pints.    There  is  no  beer  imported  into  this  country  in  the  wood. 

The  duty  on  one  dozen  pints  of  beer  in  bottles  amounts  to  60  ceDts, 
American  money. 

Beer  by  the  barrel,  t.  e.,  of  ten  dozen  pints,  wholesales  in  this  port  for 
from  $15  to  $17,  United  States  coin. 

The  importation  is  increasing  yearly,  the  United  States  fumishiog 
about  one-half;  Germany  one-third,  and  English  stout  and  ale  perhaps 
covering  the  other  one-sixth. 

German  beer  by  my  own  personal  observation  as  a  merchant  will  keep 
better  in  this  climate  than  any  of  our  American  brands,  being  better 
corked  and  with  a  heavier  tin-foil  cover  over  the  cork,  which,  besides 
being  attractive,  seems  to  keep  ants  and  wood  lice  from  eating  out  the 
cork,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  thereby  destroying  the  contents. 

The  German  salso  pack  their  goods  in  cases,  which  are  more  easily 
handled,  and  the  breakage  thereby  is  niL 

The  American  exporters  could  improve  even  on  the  Germans  by  pack- 
ing their  products  in  cases  of  100  pounds  each. 

Goods  intended  for  the  interior  of  this  country  have  to  be  transporteii 
from  the  coast  on  mule-back,  and  as  200  pounds  is  considered  a  earj^o, 
it  is  manifest  that  two  boxes  of  100  pounds  each  would  be  taken  in 
preference  of  one  of  double  its  weight  or  a  barrel  of  260  pounds,  which 
must  be  repacked  here  into  smaller  cases. 

The  subject  of  the  packing  of  goods  for  export  from  the  United  States 
to  this  country  is  pertinent  to  all  branches  of  business,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  complaints  about  American  manufactured  goods  is  that  '^they 
are  not  packed  to  suit."  * 

Henby  Seymoxtb, 

Oonsfdar  Agent 

United  States  Oonsulab  Agenot, 

Puerto  Cortez,  February  25, 1890. 
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NICARAGUA. 

MANAGUA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLS. 

I  have  to  make  the  following  estimated  statement,  derived  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  of  which  there  are  none 
kept.  Each  merchant  is  charged  with  his  gross  weight  of  duties.  Much 
expense  and  time  would  be  required  to  overlook  each  merchant's  ac- 
count at  the  custom-houses,  to  ascertain  correctly  the  quantity  of  beer 
each  imported.    All  the  merchants  are  importers  of  beer. 

MALT. 

There  is  not  a  brewery  in  Nicaragua,  consequently  malt  is  not  im- 
ported or  locally  prepared. 

BEBB. 

Beer  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  only.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  1,200  barrels  of  ten 
dozen  hal  f  bottles  each,  costing  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  a  dozen.  The  gross 
weight  per  barrel  is  240  pounds;  duty,  2  cents  per  gross  pound;  mak- 
iug  $4.80  per  barrel  (gold  $3.40) ;  per  dozen,  48  cents,  (gold  34^  cents). 
The  imports  from  Germany  are  estimated  at  5,000  cases  of  six  dozen  half 
bottles  each,  costing  from  75  cents  to  $1.10  a  dozen.  The  gross  weight 
I)er  case  is  160  pounds ;  duty,  2  cents,  making  $3.20  per  case  (gold  $2.30) ; 
l)er  dozen  53  cents  (gold  38  cents). 

American  beer  is  proportionately  lighter  in  barrels  than  the  German 
in  cases,  consequently  the  duty  is  less.  Freights  are  less  from  Ger- 
many than  the  United  States,  and  the  advantage  of  exchange  is  in  favor 
of  Germany ;  exchange  on  Hamburg  at  sight  is  35^  per  cent;  on  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  is  42  per  cent  The  prices  of  beer  range  about 
the  same  in  both  countries—from  75  cents  to  $1.10  per  dozen  for  export 
beer,  which  is  the  only  kind  imported,  and  only  in  bottles.  American 
beer  is  sold  by  the  barrel  at  $27  to  $30  (gold  $19.28  to  $21.42) ;  by 
the  bottle  at  cantinas  (bars)  40  cents  (gold  28  cents).  German  beer  is 
sold  by  the  case  at  $16  to  $18  (gold  $11.42  to  $12.57),  and  by  the 
bottle  the  same  as  American  beer.  It  is  generally  preferred  in  the 
smaller  quantities  by  families ;  therefore  the  German  has  it  in  that 
respect. 

1  have  known  some  lots. of  poor  beer  sent  from  San  Francisco,  which 
gave  the  American  beer  a  set  back. 

Ohas.  H.  Wills, 

dmsul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  February  21, 1890. 
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SALVADOR. 

EEFOMtT  BT  OONSVL  TtmSTALZs,  OF  SAN  8ALrA2>OB, 

In  volame  No.  107,  August,  1889,  of  <<  Reports  of  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States,"  in  which  is  published  my  annual  report  of  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  Salvador,  the  fact  is  stated,  under  the  head 
*^  Industrial,"  there  are  no  breweries,  and  I  have  simply  to  reiterate 
the  statement,  as  none  have  been  established  since  the  date  of  that  re- 
port, and  there  has  been  no  importation  or  local  preparation  of  malt  in 
this  district. 

The  department  of  this  Gh)vernment  whose  province  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  an  annual  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports 
has  not  yet  issued  its  report  for  the  year  1889. 

I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  annual  report  of  the  preceding  year  to 
submit  the  following  tables  in  reference  to  the  beer  trade  of  Salvador; 
and  additional  information  derived  fix>m  other  reliable  sources  enablee 
me  to  present  further  interesting  details  on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1888  were  imported  from — 


Oermany,  3,779  boxes,  6  dozen  in  each 15,737.18 

United  States,  1,495  barrels,  10  dozen  in  each 10,871.23 

England,  1,031  packages  (contents  nnknown) 5,071.98 

Total  valoe 31,079.93 

By  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  we  arrive  at  the  real  valuation  of  these 
importations  in  American  gold,  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $21,755.96. 
The  foregoing  figures  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Oermany  does  aboat 
50  per  cent,  of  the  beer  trade,  and  in  the  future  is  likely  to  control  a 
larger  percentage  of  it,  as  the  importation  of  English  and  Ameiic^u 
beers  are  sensibly  on  the  decrease,  while  German  beers  are  growing 
into  favor  from  day  to  day.  All  these  beers  are  imported  in  pint  bot- 
tles packed  in  barrels  and  boxes  and  not  in  bulk. 

The  tariff  is  5  cents  per  kilogram  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  package, 
and  there  is  a  local  or  municipal  duty  of  ^  cents  per  kilogram,  making 
in  the  aggregate  9^  cents  in  Central  American  currency  and  a  duty  of 
about  64  cents  in  our  coin  on  every  bottle  of  beer  consumed  iu  this 
couutry.  The  German  beer  is  branded  ^^Spaten  bier,  Hamburg;'' 
wholeHaled  at  $4  per  dozen  and  retailed  at  50  cents  per  bottle.  There 
are  neveral  brands  of  American  beer  imported,  as  foUowS :  Anbeaser- 
BuHch  Brewing  Company,  St  Louis,  sold  at  $4  x)er  dozen,  retailed  at 

I  50  ctMitH  p(»r  bottle ;  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  San  Jo86,  Ca!., 

Mold  at  $3.50  per  dozen,  retailed  at  37^  cents  per  bottle;  Boca  Brewing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  sold  at  $3.60  per  dozen,  retoUed  at37J 

j  (umtH  per  bottle.    A  discount  of  30  per  cent,  must  be.  applied  to  these 

i  pri(u»H  to  reduce  them  to  the  American  standard. 

The  foref^olng  fleets  ^nd  particulars  of  the  beer  |radf^^£^^v^or, 
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asoertained  after  diligent  inquiry  and  patient  investigation,  I  respect- 
fully  submit  to  the  Department,  believing  they  convey  the  information 
sought  for  by  its  circular  of  December  15, 1889. 

T.  T.  TUNSTALL, 

Consul. 
TTnitkd  States  GoNSuiiATE, 

Sam  Salvador  J  Februartf  22, 1890. 


SOUTH  AMERICA, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

BBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BAKEB,  OF  BVBNOS  ATBBS. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  requesting 
information  in  reference  to  the  malt  and  beer  business  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  upon  the  American  trade. 

THE  AB0BNTI1TE8  NOT  OBIGINALLY' BEEB-BBINKEBS. 

In  reply,  I  may  premise  that  the  Argentines,  like  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  primitively  drinkers  of  beer,  but  have  acquired 
the  beer  habit  rather  through  their  associations  with  the  people  of  the 
Old  World.  Indeed,  until  within  comparatively  recent  years,  they  have 
been  noted  for  their  proclivities  in  favor  of  wine;  and,  aside  from  what 
the  country  produoed,  the  quantities,  especially  of  the  light  table  wines, 
yearly  imported  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  been  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  custom-house. 

BEOENT  tlHANGE  IN  THE  DBINKINO  CUSTOMS. 

With  the  advent,  however,  of  European  and  especially  German  im- 
migrants,  a  change  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  has  been  grad- 
ually effected,  and  Argentines  now-a-days  call  for  their  ^'  schoppe"  and 
drink  it  with  genuine  Teutonic  gusto.  Whereas  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
the  importations  of  malt  liquors  were  so  insignidcant  as  to  attract  no 
attention,  now  they  figure  for  quite  an  item  in  the  custom-house  returns. 
As  for  manufacturing  malts  or  beers  in  any  systematic  or  scientific 
way,  until  recently  they  possessed  neither  the  requisite  knowledge  nor 
produced  the  necessary  materials.  Now,  however,  breweries  of  large 
capacity  and  the  most  approved  appliances  are  to  be  found  in  different 
I>art8  of  the  country. 

PBIMITiyE  BEEBS  OF  THE  OOUNTBY. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  heretofore  no  fermented  liquors  were 
made  in  this  country,  nor  that  the  natives  confined  tbeir  potations 
exclusively  to  wines.    Beer-drinking  and  beer-making,  such  indeed  <%>glc 
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it  wsus,  iu  the  Argentine  Republic  has  a  history  which  dates  back  befioe 
the  Spanish  conquest. 

'«  OHIOH A  ^  AND  * '  AXO JA." 

From  time  immemorial,  long  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America,  the  native  Indians  fermented  and  brewed  a  beer  ftom 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  was  called 
chiclui  and  in  others  akja.  In  the  western  portions  of  Bolivia,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Salta,  J^jlIy9  ^^^  Santiago  del  Estero,  this  beer  is 
still  manufactured,  and  has  a  grand  reputation  with  the  natives  and 
half-breeds,  however  repugnant  may  be  its  mode  of  preparation,  since 
spittle  or  saliva  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingr^ients.  The  maize, 
afbcr  having  been  coarsely  masticated  or  chewed,  is  spit  out  into  a 
large  kettle  or  boiler,  which  i^  filled  with  water  and  placed  on  the  lire. 
A  thick  skum  rises  to  the  top ;  then,  after  several  hours  of  boiling,  it 
is  taken  off  and  left  to  ferment.  In  about  torty-eight  hours  the  liquor 
is  decanted  and  placed  in  a  jar,  where  it  continues  to  ferment  lightly. 
In  this  state  it  is  somewhat  thick  and  cloudy,  and  a  sort  of  yellow  oQ 
floats  on  the  top ;  but  at  the  end  of  another  two  days  the  chiAa  is 
ready  for  use.  Its  taste  is  rather  winey^  a  little  sweet,  and  on  the  whole 
not  disagreeable.  It  will  intoxicate  if  too  freely  taken.  Anothw 
method  consists,  where  they  have  the  facilities,  of  breaking  the  oora  in 
a  mortar  and  then  placing  it  in  a  kettle,  completing  the  operation  as  in 
the  former  case.  While  this  method  is  decidedly  more  cleanly,  the  prod- 
uct is  much  mere  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  the 'other  is  greatly  (ne- 
ferred  by  amateurs.  In  the  province  of  Tuouman  they  put  the  mme 
in  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  then  leave  it  to 
ferment.    It  is  called  aloja^  and  is  very  refreshing. 

'<  AXGK)BROBA  "  BEER. 

In  the  provinces  of  Sioja,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Cordoba,  and  Taea- 
man,  beer  is  likewise  made  from  the  fruits  of  the  Algorrohaj  the  IfoB^ 
and  the  Ohanar  trees.  It  is  prepared  by  infhsing  the  fruits,  sometimes 
in  cold  but  more  frequently  in  boiling  water,  and  waiting  until  the  al- 
coholic principle  begins  to  develop  itself.  The  beer  thus  fabricated  is 
of  moderate  strength  *,  but  its  taste,  though  very  satisfactory  to  those 
who  live  in  the  far  interior,  is  sufficiently  repugnant  to  a  traveler.  All 
these  ohichas  are  very  much  used  by  the  natives  of  the  country  during 
the  fruit  season,  constitutingin  those  remote  regions,  iQ  many  cases,  the 
principal  beverage  on  festival  occasions. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  BARLEY  AND  ICALT. 

In  regard  to  the  ordinary  malt  beers  of  commerce,  it  is  now  some 

yearH  since  establiHhments  for  their  preparation  first  began  to  be  oper> 

^  in  this  city.    They  are  now  also  to  be  found  in  Montevideo,  Bo> 
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sario,  Cordoba,  Gaalagaiohn  and  other  eeiiters  of  popnlatioD  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepnblie.  In  former  years  these  breweries  had  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  barley  they  required;  but, 
vitb  the  progreBs  of  agricnlture,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  that  in- 
dispensable grain  is  now  raised  here  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  not  enough  is  yet  produced  to  meet  the  demand,  as  the  custom- 
house returns  still  show  large  importations,  both  of  barley  and  barley- 
malt    The  following  table  gives  the  importations  of  barley  for  1887 1 

IwporU  of  harleif  far  1887. 


Wbttte  fhmL 

Amoimt, 

Value. 

OernisBv 

KUogranu. 

80!700 

0.668 

20. 014 

211,  iSO 

60,500 

$1,035 
4.574 

Ftaxi47« 

Italy 

3  384 

GMtBritelii 

3.450 

VrDffiuiy.... , 

6,343 

Otbm*  flonatriM 

1,505 

T6tal 

435,806 

21.205 

The  importations  of  barley  for  the  year  1888  were  as  follows : 
Iw^arU  of  harley  for  1888. 


Wberafrom. 

Qtuuitity. 

Value. 

flwuiMiy - 

KUograniM. 

11,240 

340.579 

36,127 

1,021,180 

$1,124 
10,801 

FrMl<!#    ".^^rr^.-T'-r .........      -.--.».,.-.,.,.......  .......,.r--T,-.T,. 

<rr«fttVititfilii ....r.r,.. 

8,281 

Umipuiy 

30,638 

Total 

1,418.126 

45,844 

IMPORTS  OF  MALT. 

The  importations  of  malt  in  1886  were  1,517,290  kilograms,  vahied  at 
$185,657.  In  1887  they  were  1,703,421  kilograms,  valued  at  $204,410 ; 
and  in  1888  they  were  2,840,315  kilograms,  valued  at  $284,032,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  is  imported  through  the  house  of  Aischmann  & 
Co.  Except  a  very  smaU  proportion,  which  is  credited  to  Belgium, 
Prance,  an^  Great  Britain,  all  the  malt  brought  to  the  Argentine  Ke- 
pnblic  comes  from  Germany  or  Austria. 

The  customs-house  returns  for  1889  have  not  yet  been  published,  so 
that  for  the  last  year  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  importations  either  of 
malt  or  barley,  but  they  are  in  excess  of  those  of  previons  years. 

NO  HOPS  IN  THE  OOUNTBY— THBIB  IMPOBTATION. 

While  barley  has  now  become  one  of  the  regular  crops  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  breadth  of  land  put  down  in  this  cereal  is  every  year  be- 
coming larger,  nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  towas^ds  jih^e  j^ltiv? 
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hops,  which  are  so  essentiid  in  the  prepaiation  of  the  beers  of  commeroe. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  province  of  Bioja,  where  the  temperature  is  almofit 
sabtropical,  there  is  found  a  native  variety  of  hops,  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted some  attention ;  and  it  is  thought  that  good  hops  could  be  cul- 
tivated in  this  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  since  great  heal,  i^ 
least  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  not  essential  to  their  proper 
development.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  would  be 
nothing  lacking  in  the  country  to  make  the  brewing  of  beers  and  ales 
an  industry  which  would  give  most  satisfactory  results.  As  it  is  at 
present,  however,  all  the  hops  used  in  the  manufacture  are  Imported 
from  Europe,  and  the  demand,  of  course,  is  every  year  increasing.  The 
amount  imported  in  1889  was  70,000  kilograms — the  greater  part  of 
which  was  raised  in  Bavaria  and  q^bout  three-quarters  of  which  came 
through  the  house  of  L.  Aischmann  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  doty  on 
barley  is  30  per  cent.,  and  on  malt  and  hops  25  per  cent. 

NUMBER  AND  OAPAOITT  OF  ABGENTINE  BBEWSBIXS. 

With  these  drawbacks,  however,  brewing  on  scientific  principles  is 
making  very  commt^ndable  progress  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  no  less  thao 
eight  well  appointed  brewing  establishments,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
128,000  liters  daily ;  in  the  city  of  Bosario  there  are  four  breweries  witli 
a  capacity  of  about  25,000  liters  daily ;  and  in  all  the  other  importuit 
towns  of  the  Bepublic  one  or  two  breweries  are  now  to  be  found,  most 
of  them,  of  course,  with  small  plants,  though  that  on  the  Bio  Segondo, 
near  the  city  of  Oordoba,  called  the  <'  Anglo- Argentine  Brewery  "  (Ger> 
vec^rid.  Anglo- Argentina)  is  famous  not  only  for  its  perfect  equipments, 
but  for  the  excellence  of  its  product. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  BTTENOS  AYBBS. 

Here  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  breweries  are  all  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  learned  the  business  in  Europe;  and  in  respect  to  their  beers, 
while  all  will  quite  favorably  compare  with  the  ordinary  lager  of  Uie 
United  States,  some  brands  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  Among 
these  breweries  there  is  one  establishment  which,  for  its  size,  for  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  its  cellars  and  buildings,  for  theb  amount  and 
completeness  of  its  machinery,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  prod- 
ucts and  for  its  internal  organization,  does  exceedingly  great  credit  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  largest  and 
hoMt  appointed  in  tbeXJnited  States.  It  is  called  "  Beickert's  Breweiy  ^ 
((3i*.rvec^rid.  de  Beickert),  that  being  the  name  of  the  founder,  a  GermsD, 
wlio  bas  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  business.  Last  year  it  was  par- 
laiuned  for  account  of  an  English  syndicate  for  $1^000,000,  but  without 
iiuy  change  in  the  name. 
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TARIFF  ON  IM?OBT£I>  B£ERS. 

In  onler  to  better  protect  the  brewing  indostry  of  the  country,  the 
Argentine  tariff  on  imported  beers  has  of  late  years  been  considerably 
increased.  Whereas  formerly  beer  in  bottles  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
on  a  valuation  of  $2.25  per  dozen,  and  in  casks  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  u  valuation  of  15  cents  per  liter,  now  the  duty  on  such  beer  is  15  cents 
per  liter  when  it  comes  in  casks,  and  15  cents  per  bottle  when  it  comes' 
in  bottles.  This  decided  tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating 
the  production  and  the  consuinptiou  of  native  fermented  liquors. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  BEERS  AND  ALES. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  duty,  however,  and  the  very  consider- 
able quantities  of  beer  now  produced  here,  there  is  still  a  large  and 
continuing  demand  for  foreign  beers  and  ales.  The  followmg  table 
shows  the  imiM)rts  in  casks  for  the  years  1887  and  1888: 

Imparts  in  loooden  casks. 


Country. 

Itt7. 

1888. 

Uten. 

Valne. 

Liters. 

Value. 

Gonna ny 

33»811 
80 
4,916 
4736 
5.486 
8,774 

18.748 

14 

836 

805 

tf34 

.     «*1 

156.631 
12.iW0 
26,496 

186.131 
12.960 

120,674 

$26,627 

2,1«W 

5.404 

31,642 

3,20(1 

22.045 

United  BtatCii 

FtftDoe 

Givirt  Britain ,  

UnunuiT  

Total 

62,812 

8,878 

524^792 

60, 213 

For  the  same  years  the  amoant  imported  in  bottles  was  as  follows : 

Imports  in  bottles. 


Ooantry. 


1887. 


Dosens. 


Value. 


1888. 


Dosena. 


ViUue. 


Gennaiiy 

Belffinm 

BraaQ    ^ 

Spain 

United  states.. 

Vrauee  

Italy 

HoIUnd 

Great  Britain.. 

Urognay  

Not  named 

Total .... 


99,702 

88,823 

10 

108 

4,071 

2,436 

363 

4,312 

68,273 

15,278 

46,621 


280,997 


$232,177 

00,463 

28 

240 

9.486 

5,816 

846 

10.047 

150. 076 

85,5&8 

110.957 


76.066 

81.062 

73 

1,222 

1,263 

3.096 


1,431 
51, 152 

6.003 
2.3, 001 


651.723  I 


249.  701 


$177,234 

188,064 

170 

2.847 

2,943 

7,214 


3,334 

119. 185 

16.293 

65.689 


581,793 


The  official  returns  of  beer  imports  for  1889  have  not  yet  been  ppb- 
hshed  by  the  statistical  office,  but  I  think  they  will  be  found  to  be 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ ^OOglt: 
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From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  foreign  beers,  amoaoting  in 
valae  in  1887  to  $590,771  and  in  1888  to  $744,938,  form  no  small  item  of 
Argentine  imports.  As  will  be  ftirther  seen,  the  great  balk  of  the  re- 
ceipts are  from  Gtormauy  and  Great  Britain.  Indeed  the  United  States 
scarcely  figures  in  them  at  all. 

Ton  may  say  of  the  imports  of  beer  to  this  country  just  about  what 
may  be  said  of  similar  imports  to  the  United  States — that  nearly  all 
varieties  known  to  commerce  find,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  a  mai^et 
and  have  a  foothold  here.  The  kinds  generally  received  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  however,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  make  a  long  sea  voyage  through  and  across  the  tropios  are 
fortified  a  little  heavier  with  alcohol  than  the  ordinary  lager  beer  mao- 
nfactured  either  here  or  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  this  addi- 
tional alcohol  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  their  proper  preservaticHL 
England  sends  pale  ales,  porter,  and  stout,  while  Germany  aends  Im- 
perial, Maiuz,  Gulmbacher,  Pilsener,  etc. 

The  only  varieties  of  beer  I  have  thus  far  seen  here  from  the  United 
States  were  the  ^^ export  lager"  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Gompanj  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a  brand  which  I  do  not  now  remember  from  New  York. 
I  can  say  this,  however,  that  they  are  both  well  received  here,  though 
they  are  perhaps  when  duties  are  added  too  high-priced  to  coooipete 
successfully,  even  though  they  may  be  of  a  better  quality,  with  the  high- 
class  lager  which  is  now  turned  out  from  some  of  the  breweries  of  th» 
city.  If  the  United  States  brewers  are  prepared  to  send  here  sach 
heavier  brands  of  ales,  porters,  and  stouts  as  England  and  Ireland 
furnish,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  foothold,  but  the 
latter  are  too  well  known  to  commerce  to  be  readily  displaced;  while  of 
the  light  beers  the  local  breweries  here,  owing  to  the  high  tariff  wliieh 
protects  them,  must  continue  to  have  pretty  much  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade. 

HOW  PLACED  HBBE. 

The  manner  in  which  foreign  beers  and  ales  are  placed  on  the  market 
here  is  for  the  most  part  through  local  agencies.  Each  class  or  brand, 
whether  of  English  or  German  make,  has  a  special  arrangement  with 
some  well  known  general  importing  house  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  in  Bosario, 
which  advertises  itself  as  '^  special "  or  '<  sole  agent"  for  the  European 
exporters.  The  labels  or  trade-marks  on  the  bottles  likewise  in  all  cases 
have  the  name  of  the  house  through  which  they  are  imported,  so  that 
it  is  known  where  each  and  every  variety  can  be  obtained,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  prevent  frauds  these  marks  are  duly  '^  registered  ^  in  the 
national  patent  office,  the  law  exacting  a  i)enalty  from  those  who  at* 
tempt  to  infringe  upon  them. 
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nai^ATIONS  OF  P0BEI6N  BBBB. 

lu  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  it  is  known  that  from  the 
many  local  liquor  manufacturers  {licariataa)  there  are  surreptitiously 
put  upon  the  market  no  inconsiderable  quantities  of  bottled  ales,  ex- 
port beers  and  porters,  which  are  not  genuine — most  of  them,  indeed, 
being  mere  imitations;  though  it  may  be  that,  in  many  cases  thoy  are 
put  up  in  legitimate  bottles.  That  is  to  say,  the  purchase  of  beer 
and  other  bottles  by  parties  parading  the  streets  and  calling  out 
for  ''empty  bottles"  (botellas  t7aot«»),is  now  a  large  and  well  recognized 
branch  of  business.  With  the  trade-mark  still  upon  them  or  a  good 
imitation  put  in  its  place,  these  bottles  are  refilled  with  a  spurious 
article,  which  thus  readily  deceives  those  who  are  not  careful  where 
or  from  whom  they  purchase. 

ADULTEBATION  OF  FEBMENTBD  LIQUORS. 

Deceptions,  however,  are  not  confined  to  imported  beers.  Although 
the  brewing  industry  here  is  scarely  yet  out  of  its  teens  it  is  intimated 
to  me  that  even  in  some  well  accredited  establishments  various  expe- 
dients are  not  infrequently  resorted  to  to  produce  taste,  strength,  or 
color  in  the  product,  and  the  chemical  knowledge  which  now  exists 
in  regard  to  the  artificial  production  of  liquors  makes  the  intimation 
very  plausible.  Of  course,  however,  the  extent  of  those  adulterations 
is  the  secret  of  the  manufacturers  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  out- 
siders or  consumers.  And  here  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  every 
hop  used  in  the  mnsh  must  at  great  expense  be  imported  fh)m  abroad, 
there  must  be  ample  occasion  for  using  substitutes.  While  the  impor- 
tations of  hops  are  given  at  about  70  tons  x>er  annum,  the  custom  house 
returns  for  1888  show  that  the  imports  of  quassia,  gentian,  and  worm- 
wood bitter  amounted  to  649,565  liters.  Whether  this  was  made  use 
of  as  a  substitute  for  hops  of  course  I  am  not  able  to  affirm,  nor 
would  I  intimate  that  ginger  and  carraway  are  resorted  to  to  impart 
pungency ;  or  alum  and  blue  vitrei  to  enable  the  beer  to  keep  a  frothy 
head ;  or  coculus  »iu7iet»,  nux  vomicay  and  tobacco  to  increase  its  intoxi- 
cating power.  But  even  with  these  possible  ingredients  in  its  produc- 
tion, the  criticism  of  the  old  toper  in  regard  to  whisky,  that  <'it  wasa^^ 
good,"  seems  to  be  much  more  the  general  decision  here  in  regard  to 
malt  liquors.     . 

PBIGES,  ETC. 

Indeed,  beer  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  popular  drink  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepi|))lic,  and  every  year  sees  the  establishment  of  new  plants 
in  the  different  provinces  and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  variety  in  general  request  is  the  or- 
dinary lager,  sold  for  &mily  use  in  bottles  and  to  drinking  establish- 
ments in  kegs.  The  price  of  this  beer  is  $2.40  per  dozen  bottles  and  15 
cents  per  liter  in  kegs,  in  the  paper  money  of  the  country,  which  ^se^tf^U  y^ 
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to  about  40  cents  to  the  dollar  in  United  States  gold  coin.  For  the  bock 
beer  the  price  is  $3  per  dozen  in  bottles  and  20  cents  per  liter  m  kegs 
in  paper  money.  Bieckert's  brewery  also  makes  an  export  beer,  which 
is  sold  fo  the  trade  at  $4.50  per  dozen,  in  paper  money.  I  do  not  koor 
that  this  brand  has  yet  found  a  market  very  far  outside  of  the  coontTT, 
but  there  is  no  inconsiderable  demand  for  it  in  the  interior. 

Of  the  foreign  or  imported  beers  those  of  English  make  most  com- 
monly seen  on  the  market,  such  as  Bass,  Younger,  Oninnesi?,  MagBolm, 
Blood,  etc.,  are  now  selling  for  $13,  in  paper,  per  dozen,  in  half  liottle^^ 
equal  to  about  $5  in  gold. 

Of  the  German  beers  such  favorite  brands  as  the  Imperial,  Mainz, 
Oalmbacher,  audPilsener,  are  selling  for  from  $25  to  $30,  in  {laper^per 
dozen,  in  quart  bottles. 

The  present  price  of  malt  in  this  market  is  12^  cents  gold  per  kilo- 
gram. 

The  price  of  hops  is  40  cents  gold  per  kilogram. 

Corks  are  selling  for  $2  to  $4  gold  per  thousand,  accordiog  to  size 
and  quality. 

£.  L.  Bakeb, 

United  States  CoNsuiiATE, 

Buenos  Ayres,  April  28, 1890. 


BRAZIL. 

BAHIA. 

RBPOMT  BT  CONSUL  BJTRKB, 

MALT. 

Concerning  malt,  as  referred  to  in  the  circular  dated  Deoember  la, 
1889, 1  have  the  honor  to  say  but  little  information  can  be  given,  as 
very  little  malt  is  imported.  Something  more  definite  might  be  ob- 
tained about  it  if  the  importation  were  made  by  large  dealers,  bat  it  is 
only  small  dealers  that  are  engaged  in  the  business,  if  it  may  be  called 
a  business,  and  these  are  so  scattered,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  ascert^n 
the  cost  of  the  article  or  the  quantity  brought  into  the  place,  ercD  if 
one  should  succeed  in  finding  the  different  small  dealers  and  making 
inquiries  of  them  on  this  head.  Therefore  to  ascertain,  first,  the  im- 
l>orts  of  malt  and  whence  imported,  duties  charged,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  tlie  customhouse.  I  there  found  that  for  the  year  1688  the  quantity 
of  malt  imported  was  3,438  kilograms,  or  nearly  3J  tons.  Of  this  smtl 
quantity  there  were  imported  from  Germany  2,724  kilograms  and  from 
Portugal  714  kilograms.  For  the  year  1889  the  importation  of  malt  to 
this  port  was  less  even  than  1888,  amounting  to  only  1,766  kilograms 
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or  aboat  1^  tons,  and  Germany  furDisfaed  it.  Am  unable  to  state  the 
cost  per  bushel  or  per  kilogram. 

As  far  as  I  am  informed  none  of  the  article  is  here  prepared. 

The  duty  on  malt  is  1,030  reis  per  kilogram,  equivalent  to  abont  57 
oenta  United  States  money.  Why  the  duty  is  so  high  I  don't  under- 
stand, as  there  is  no  malt  grown  here  nor  anything  Uiat  is  nsed  as  a  snb- 
stitatefor  it 

There  are  two  or  three  very  small  manufactories  of  what  is  said  to  be 
a  very  inferior  quality  of  beer. 

BIBBa. 

Beer  is  imported  from  Germany,  Anstria,  Belgium,  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Franco. 

During  the  year  1887  538,451  liters  were  imported,  according  to  the 
cnstom*house  figures.  Of  this  quantity  Germany  sent  231,364  liters ; 
Great  Britain,  214,862  liters ;  Belgium,  87,372  liters  ^  Austria,  3,868 
liters ;  and  the  United  States,  985  liters.  t 

In  1^  the  quantity  imported  was  less  than  that  of  1887  by  218,403 
liters.  Germany  during  this  year  furnished  162,151  liters ;  Great  Brit- 
ain, 151,235;  Belgium,  14,604;  Austria,  1,004;  and  the  United  States, 
964  liters. 

In  1889  the  total  importation  was  less  than  that  of  1888,  the  differ- 
ent countries  furnishing  as  follows: 

Liters. 

Germany 184,622 

Great  Britom 100,466 

United  States 4,010 

Franoe 3,076 

Austria 1,263 

Italy 593 

Belgiam 402 

This  makes  a  total  of  204,422  liters  from  the  year  1889. 
During  the  years  above  mentioned  the  quantities  furnished  by  the 
different  conntriei^  were  as  follows : 

Liters. 

Genoany  famiiihed ...587,127 

Great  Britain ...'466,563 

Belginm : 102,078 

Austria 6,225 

United  States 5,959 

France 3,076 

Itoly 593 

The  entire  quantity  for  the  three  years  imported  to  this  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  given,  was  1,162,621  liters.  As  one  liter  is  equivalent 
to  abont  2.1  American  pints,  there  would  be  2.341,504  pint  bottles, 
equivalent  to  about  65,042  burrels,  of  beer  consumed  in  Bahia — of  im- 
ported beer-^to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  place 
and  also  consumed.  t 
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All  beer  is  now  imported  ill  bottles.  The  pint  bottles  are  preferred, 
being  more  salable  than  those  containing  a  liter. 

The  duty  is  300  reis  per  liter,  equivalent  to  aboat  15  cents  of  o«ir 
money,  with  5  per  cent.  +  7  per  cent. 

The  most  salable  are  Bass's  ale,  German  beer,  and  Gainness'  stoat 

To  get  at  the  first  cost  is  not  an  easy  matter.  There  may  be  an  under- 
valuation.  The  invoice  value  may  be  too  large  as  well  as  too  small: 
nothing  very  accurate  can  be  obtained  on  this  head,  the  nndervala- 
ation  or  the  too  great  value  depending  upon  many  things.  I  have  been 
informed  that  English  beer  ranges  in  cost  from  3^  shillings  per  dozen 
for  pint  bottles  to  6f  shillings  per  dozen  for  quart  bottles.  GermaD 
beer  is  said  to  be  below  these  figures  even.  To  add  to  the  priginal 
cost  are  the  following :  freight,  the  duty,  customhouse  stamps,  charges 
for  weighing,  warehouse  rent,  porterage,  fees  of  the  disfiatcher,  insur- 
ance, conxmisslon,  etc.,  and  the  entire  cost  ready  for  sale  is  considtf* 
able. 

The  selling  price  ;&  from  7^  milreis  to  9^  milreis  per  dozen  for  pint 
bottles,  or  from  say  $3.75  to  $4.75.  ^ 

Quart  bottles — German  beer —  sell  from  7  to  9  milreis  per  dosen  bot- 
tles ;  at  retail  the  price  is  500  reis,  or  about  25  cents,  for  every  half  bot- 
tle, no  matter  what  the  quality  is.  The  domestic  manufacture  is  le6£ 
in  price. 

German  beer  is  being  preferred  to  the  English,  because  it  is  a  mach 
lighter  beverage  than  the  English,  and  also  because  it  is  cheaper.  Im- 
porters say  the  reason  so  little  is  imported  from  the  United  States  is 
because  of  the  greater  cost  to  the  purchaser  and  the  higher  freight 
rate  for  carrying  it  than  is  paid  on  any  coming  from  Europe.  Andthi^^ 
higher  freight  rate  applies  not  only  to  beer,  but  in  general  to  any  article 
brought  to  New  York.  If,  say  the  importers  and  dealers,  the  American 
beer  could  be  sold  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  German  beer,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  United  States  might  furnish  the  largest  share  of  the  beer 
that  is  consumed  in  this  place.  Until  this  is  done,  say  they,  the  United 
States  can  not  export  her  beer  in  any  quantity  to  this  place. 

There  are  some  well-known  houses  h^re  that  have  been  for  years  in 
the  business  of  importing  beer,  wines,  and  liquors,  and  through  these 
the  diflFerent  kinds  of  beverage  are  sold  to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers* 
or  even  to  families  in  many  cases.  Besides,  the  different  brands  now 
well-known  have  a  tendency  to  shut  out  any  new  brand,  unless  the 
new  brand  is  an  article  that  is  both  superior  and  cheaper.  In  view  of 
all  this,  then,  the  brewers  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  place  their 
beer  on  this  market,  will  find  it  necessary  to  manufacture  it  more  cheaply, 
get  a  reduction  of  freight  rates,  and  then  establish  an  agency  hen\ 
having  employed  a  man  of  push  and  activity  who  understands  the 
language  and  can  cater  to  catch  the  trade. 

David  K  Bxtrke, 

United  States  Consulate,  dmgul 

Bahia,  March  21,  1890.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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PARA. 

JREPORTiiY  CONSUL  CLAYTON 

MALT. 

There  are  no  breweries  in  the  States  of  Para  or  Aniazonas^  couse- 
[uently  malt  is  not  imported  into  this  consalar  district. 

BEEBa 

No  statistics  can  be  obtained  which  will  show  the  exact  quantity  of 
teer  imported  into  Par&  and  the  Amazon  Valie}',  but  it  is  estimated  thai 
he  consumption  of  the  same  is  between  800  aud  1,000  cases  or  barrels 
>or  month. 

Beer  is  imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  England,  Germany  hmi^ 
he  largest  seller.  The  importation  of  American  beer  is  very  limited, 
nd  can  therefore  hardly  be  considered. 

It  is  shipped  in  pint  and  quart  bottles ;  a  small  quantity  of  Eoglish 
tout  comes  in  stone  bottles. 

Import  duty  on  all  foreign  beer  is  300  reis  (about  15  cents)  a  liter, 
rith  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  loug  ago 
8tablished,  but  the  tax  has  never  been  abolished.  A  reduction  of  5 
ler  cent,  on  quantity  of  liters  is  allowed  for  breakage.  Minor  custom - 
iou8e  expenses  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  except  storage,  which, 
fbeer  is  not  dispatched  on  vessel,  or  before  taken  out  of  the  lighters,  it 
4  something  like  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  extra  duty  in  the  first  month,  and 
ir£:ely  increasing  this  percentage  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
tored. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  German  beer.  English  ale  and  stout  reach 
ibout  the  tenth  part  of  German  beer  in  consumption.  German  cheap 
»eer  is  sent  to  the  interior  of  the  States  of  Para  and  Amazouas,  while 
^ood  Crerman  beer,  and  lately  especially  Bavarian  beer,  meets  with  a 
^eady  sale  in  the  City.  American  beer  was  imported  about  six  or  seveu 
•ears  ago  in  large  quantities,  but  since  that  time  good  German  beer  has 
»me  to  the  front,  so  that  at  present  American  beer  has  a  small  demand. 

German  beer  is  imported  at  from  $6  to  $7  50  a  case  of  seventy-two 
not  bottles,  free  on  board  ship.  Price  of  English  beer  is  about  $7  a 
>arrel  of  seventy-two  bottles.  Aft-er  paying  import  duties,  quotations 
ibr  German  beer  here  are  from  $12  to  $17  a  case,  and  for  English  beer 
^15  to  $17  a  barrel  of  seventy-two  bottles.  Five  per  cent,  discount  is 
flowed  on  the  above  prices  for  cash  within  sixty  days.  The  retail  price 
iiere  is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pint  bottle.  All  European  beer  imported 
into  this  consalar  district  is  bought  through  foreign  commission  houses, 
m  credit  at  from  three  to  six  months'  time.  The  little  American  beer 
that  comes  to  this  market  is  also  bought  through  New  York  commission 
bouses,  and  the  receiver  here  generally  has  to  pay  cash  for  the  same. 
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At  present  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  new  beer  to  be  plaoed  on  this  mar- 
ket, because  the  authorities  demand  an  exact  analysis  of  the  same.  Im- 
port of  any  beer  containing  salicylic  is  prohibited. 

BOBT.  T,  Olaytok, 

CantuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  March  20,  1890. 


PERNAMBUCO. 

8UHi9tio9  c/  wmU  and  he&r,  imported  into  tki$  JState  during  the  Jtrei  Hx  manUU  ef  tk 
ffear  188(1,  ae  givei^  by  the  oolleotor  of  oiutome  a^  thie  port. 


[The  iMt  six  montlis  of  the  year  1889  can  not  be  jciTon,  beoMiae  the  aoooonte  are  not  jet  mijftiMl 
and  made  up  In  the  oastom-hoaiie  here. 

The  caatom-hoaie  doea  not  diaortminate  regKdfaic  the  qoallty  of  beer  iaiported ;  dntlea  < 
and  Inferior  quality  are  the  aame  for  all.] 


MALT. 

Great  Britain... 

Germanv  

Portugal 


Quantity. 


Pitwndt, 
4,238 

17.«72 
2,636 


I 


Great  Britain 

Franoe 

Germany .... 
Aoatria 


Quarto. 

97,296 

1,962 

168,428 

3,618 


Price. 


Malt,  whit^  first  qoallty.  |7.96 
for  200  pounds.  * 


Malt,   roasted,    first  quality, 
$10.86  for  200  pounds.* 


'  Foreign  beer,  1  box  oontainini^ 
48  bottles.  $15.  and  1  box  con- 
taining 96^  bottles,  $16.  Bar- 
reled beer,  EojElish  (Bass's),86 
fCallons;  iMrrel  sold  at  60,000 
reis,  or  $30  United  States 
money ;  retailed  here  at  15 
cents  a  glass ;  and  1  bottle  of 
beer  oosto  at  retail  1,000  reis, 

[    or  50  oents. 


Dot^. 


On  malt  15  rela,  or  threes 
.     quartern  of  a  eaot  per 
^    pound,  United  States 
money. 


Beer,  200  reis,  or  10  esat* 
per  «mart  when  in  bar- 
rel. Beer,  perqoar^Mt 
reia,  or  15  cents  vhenin 


*  Both  deUvered  at  Pemambueo. 


Quantity 
per  annum. 


Price. 


Native  beer  brewed  in  this( 
State  by  two  breweries.  \ 


eaUons. 
40,000 
35.000 


Total. 


75,000 


r  One  barrel,  containing  6  doaen  botaei^  28.810  reis.  or  814.4A. 
I  One  barrel  oontaiouig  12  doxen  and  a  naif  bottles,  3A,m 
I  reis.  or  $15,  sold  at  retail  1  bottle  500  reia.  or  $L2Sk  asd 
[    one-half  bottle  300  reis,  or  15  cents. 


NoTB.— Exchange  reckoned  for  the  above,  one  milreis,  equal  lo  50  oenta  United  States 


Unitsd  States  Consulate, 

Pemambuooy  February  21, 1880. 


H.  0.  Bobstbl, 

OoMuL 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

BSPOBT BY  CON8ULOENEBAL  BOOKiBT, 

MALT. 

All  malt  used  in  the  Brazils  is  imported,  aud  its  average  sales  in  Bio 
le  Janeiro  alone  amount  in  money  value  to  over  $25,000  per  month,  a 
irge  portion  of  which  is  for  cash.  The  natnre  of  the  business  requires 
.  large  stock  to  be  kept*on  hand  at  all  times,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
re  large  warehouses  both  here  and  at  Santos.  There  are  some  fifty 
mall  breweries  in  this  cityi  which  buy  from  day  to  day  just  sufScient 

0  meet  their  requirements  and  pay  for  same  in  cash.  Malt  is  imported 
lmo8t  exclusively  from  Germany,  and  is  subject  to  a  duty  about  equal  to 
rsl:  cost  there,  but  the  prices  realized  have  insured  alarge  profit  and  the 
rade  is  considered  valuable.  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gabel, 
roprietor  of  the  largest  brewery  in  Brazil.  He  reports  that  he  is  now 
slug  about  30,000  pounds  of  malt  per  month  and  1,000  pounds  of  hops, 
rodacinir  about  10,000  liters  of  beer  per  day,  and  that  it  is  his  intention 
J  double  his  capacity  at  once,  having  already  commenced  work.  He  has 
ever  used  American  malt  or  hops,  but  is  ready  and  would  do  so  if 
uitable  to  his  business,  and  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  opening  trade, 
y  sending  to  him  ten  barrels  of  malt  and  25  pounds  of  hops,  or  either, 
rill,  I  think,  secure  an  honest  trial ;  and  as  this  is  the  largest  brewery 

1  Brazil,  an  approval  from  him  would  settle  the  point  so  far  as  quality 
( (MjDcerned.  I  would  heartily  recommend  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  1  can 
ee  a  fine  opportunity  to  open  a  profitable  trade,  with  every  inclination 
Q  the  part  of  the  Brazilians  to  throw  it  into  our  hands. 

A  large  quantity  of  beer  is  imported  in  pint  and  quart  bottles  and  sold, 
t  retail,  at  50  cents  per  quart.  It  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  200  reis  per 
iter,  or  about  8^  cents  per  quart,  with  5  per  cent,  additional  on  custom 
»ill,  and  every  invoice  is  subject  to  and  must  have  a  certificate  from  a 
government  inspector.  An  order  for  150  barrels  of  beer  has  recently 
»een  placed  with  the  Empire  Brewery,  of  Kew  York  City,  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
lehmitz,  an  American  citizen,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  its  intro- 
[action  here,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  successful, 
^er  manufactured  here  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  does  not  compete 
ritb  that  brought  from  either  the  United  States  or  Germany,  and  from 
he  conditions  of  the  climate  it  has  been  clearly  proven,  after  numcr- 
»Q8  trials,  that  it  can  not  be  made  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  made  in  the 
older  climates ;  hence  it  follows  that  this  will  always  be  a  valuable 
Qarket.  At  present  it  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Germans, 
rho  have,  by  persistent  effort,  within  a  few  years,  about  driven  the 
^ndish  from  the  field.  With  the  aid  of  their  government  they  sought 
lud  obtained,  through  the  several  consulates,  most  minute  information, 
lud  have,  by  energy  and  push,  obtt^ined  the  valuable  foothold  they  n^fv^Qole 
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I)088e8B,  and  the  success  which  has  rewarded  these  efforts  clearly  proveis 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  and,  in  my  judgment,  indicates  the  ooorBe 
to  be  pursued  by  us.  I  am  most  anxious  to  afford  all  possible  informa- 
tion in  this  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  trade 
with  this  country,  especially  in  view  of  the  kind  feeling  and  evident  desire 
of  the  people  to  trade  with  us,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  everything  I  caa 
to  promote  this  end. 

o.  h.  dookkry, 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  February  17, 1890. 


RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

RBJI*ORT  BY  aONSXTL  BSimiNGTON, 

ULAIjT. 

All  malt  is  imported ;  the  greater  part  from  Bavaria,  and  costs  the 
brewer  $25  per  case  of  150  kilogram ;  the  duty  is  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  kilogram. 

The  malt  is  received  here  prepared ;  but  as  the  BrazUian  tariff  makes 
no  difference  bo  far  as  duty  is  concerned  between  the  malted  bailey  and 
the  barley,  I  am  unable  to  give  reliable  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  malt  imported. 

Hops  are  also  imported ;  largely  from  Bavaria,  but  some  are  firom 
Kent,  England,  and  cost  here  75  cents  a  kilogram. 

BEER. 

Beer  is  becoming  somewhat  more  popular  as  a  beverage  among  the 
native  people  of  this  country;  but  whatsoever  increased  demand  tliere 
may  be  among  a  certain  class  of  consumers,  it  is  supplied  to  a  certaiD 
extent  by  local  breweries. 

Imported  beer  pays  a  duty  of  about  10  cents  per  liter,  and  retails  at 
from  50  to  60  cents  per  bottle. 

I  cannot  give  the  prices  that  the  English  and  German  beer  costs  the 
importer  in  Bio  Grande,  but  am  of  opinion  that  the  retailer  makes  a 
clear  profit  of  100  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  beer  at  the  port  of  Kio 
Grande  do  Sul  for  the  year  1889,  which  I  estimate  to  be  one-half  of  the 
entire  importation  into  this  consular  district. 


Imported  from— 

Qoantfty. 

OOeial 

Germany - .-.. 

2jUtn. 

*'-Sl5 

Belginm 

TTmgaay ... 

^»S 

Prance .*,." J 

Great  Britain 

••srs 

Italy 

n\t\^j^M 

Total 

y  .   98,  IM 

a8^«Ti.a» 

""™ 
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There  are  breweries  in  each  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  this  State — 
Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre — ^which  amply  supply  the  de- 
mand for  the  beer  of  the  country. 

Bio  Grande  has  three  breweries,  with  a  total  capacity  of  aboat 
1,200,000  bottles  per  annam.  Pelotas  six,  two  or  three  of  which  have 
an  annoal  capacity  of  500,000  bottles  each,  and  Porto  Alegre  nine,  two 
of  which  have  each  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bottles  per  annnm. 

The  domestic  breweries  bottle  all  their  beer;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
malt<liquor  line  handled  in  wood  casks  in  this  country. 

The  ordinary  beer  of  this  country  sells  at  from  90  cents  to  $1  per 
dozen,  from  the  brewer  to  the  retailer  who  seUs  it  to  the  consumers  sA 
from  16  to  20  cents  per  bottle. 

A  stronger  dark  beer  seUs  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  higher. 

Imported  beer  is  put  on  the  market  through  certain  commercial 
boases,  which  will  sometimes  have  theexclusive  agency  for  a  large  scope 
of  coantry  for  the  sale  of  certain  brands  adopted  by  bottlers  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  establish  any  trade  in  the  sale  of  American  beer  in  this 
country,  I  can  but  reiterate  practicaUy  what  I  have  written  before;  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  house  or  an  agency  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  trade  is  desired,  which  will  push  its  goods,  whatever  they  be,  in 
competition  with  the  importations  from  Europe. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  competition  which  is  made  through  patriotic 
as  well  as  financial  motives  is  the  most  successftd,  and  it  is  the  only 
kind  that  will  ever  build  up  a  good  trade  for  American  products  in  this 
country. 

German  and  English  houses  sell  all  the  foreign  beer  in  this  country, 
and  a  simple  glance  at  the  figures  in  the  table  which  I  have  given  shows 
the  effect  of  their  influence  in  pushing  the  products  of  their  respective 
countries  in  foreign  markets. 

Lebbbus  G.  Bbnnington, 

Ukited  States  Consulate, 

Jtio  Grande  do  8ulj  Brazil^  March  7, 1890. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

EEPOBT  BT  OONaUL  WALTHALL,  OF  DSUBRARA. 
-NLAIjT. 

No  malt  is  either  made  in  this  colony  or  imported  into  it. 

BEEB. 

Malt  liquors  of  various  kinds  are  imported,  both  in  wood  and  in 
bottles,  cbiefly  from  Great  Britain,  though  to  a  small  extent  from  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  the  United  States.    The  duty  is  $5  per  hogsbe^lc 
116a^^-3 
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on  that  which  comes  in  wood ;  24  cents  per  dozen  in  bottled  quarts; 
and  12  cents  per  dozen  in  pints.  That  imported  in  hogsheads  is  bottled 
in  the  colony  before  sale.  It  is  not  customary  to  retail  it,  even  in  the 
spirit  shops,  by  the  glass,  or  to  keep  it  '<  on  draught."  The  wholesale 
prices  are  from  $14  to  $17  per  hogshead ;  $6  to  $6.25  per  case  of  four 
dozen  quarts,  or  about  $1.50  to  $1.56  i)er  dozen ;  and  $6.50  to  $7.25  per 
case  of  seven  dozen  pints,  or  about  93  cents  to  $1.04  per  dozen.  Com- 
missions  and  other  charges  amount  to  10  or  12^  per  cent,  of  the  sal^ 

The  retail  price  for  smaller  quantities  is  more  uncertain,  but  may  be 
stated  at  10  to  12  cents  per  bottle  for  pints,  and  16  to  20  cents  for 
quarts. 

Malt  liquors  are  placed  on  the  market  by  consignment  to  local  deal- 
ers. Some  small  experiments  had  been  made  toward  the  introdnctioQ 
of  lager  beer  of  American  manufacture,  bat  quite  recently  the  Scotch 
brewers  have  begun  to  make  it  of  a  quality  considered  by  many  to  be 
superior  to  that  made  in  the  United  States,  and  tending  to  exelade  the 
latter  from  the  market.  The  price  at  which  this  is  sold  is  somewhat 
but  not  materially,  less  than  that  realized  for  other  malt  liquors. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  introduction  of  lager  in'  small  kegs 
might  lead  to  the  sale  of  it  by  the  glass,  as  in  the  United  States;  but 
such  are  the  conservative  instincts  of  all  classes  of  the  colonial  commQ- 
nity,  even  in  matters  of  meat  and  drink,  that  the  results  of  such  uo 
experiment  would  be  doubtful,  unless  it  were  prosecuted  persistently 
and  patiently. 

W.  T.  Walthall, 

Consul 

United  States  Consuate, 

Demeraraj  February  20,  1800. 


CHILI. 

IQUIQUE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MBBRIAM. 

MALT. 

There  is  no  malt  imported  into  this  consular  districts  • 

SEEB. 

During  the  calendar  year  1889  there  were  imported  into  Iqniquis 
in  pipes,  native  beer  from  ports  between  the  Serena  and  Valdivia, 
2,830,700  liters,  or,  say,  638,258  gallons. 

During  the  same  period  there  were  imported,  in  cases  of  foar  dozen 
each,  10,532  dozen  bottles  of  foreign  beer,  mainly  Bavarian  and  Nor- 
wegian, or  nearly  32,000  gallons.  The  amount  of  English  beer  con 
sumed  in  this  i>ort  is  comparatively  small,  and  of  American  beer  mach 
less  tUftuof  English,  „g,,,,  ^y  ^OOgit: 
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As  the  figures  show,  the  consumption  of  native  beer  is  about  95  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount.  The  quality  of  the  native  beef  is  >ery  fair, 
and  that  of  some  breweries  is  really  excellent,  but  it  is  always  iuferior 
to  the  average  American  beer. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  moderate  importations 
of  beer  from  St  Louis,  Mo.,  which  has  given  good  satisfaction  as  to  its 
quality.  The  difficulty  so  far  in  introducing  good  brands  of  American 
beer  in  bottles,  so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  other  beer,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  is  its  price. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  higher  price  of  American  beer  is  the  higher 
rate  of  freights.  The  best  foreign  beer,  Bavarian  and  Norwegian,  is 
sold  in  the  market  to-day  for  $6  per  dozen,  which  is  equivalent  to  (3 
American  gold. 

If  as  good  a  quality  of  American  beer  could  be  placed  on  the  same 
or  more  favorable  terms,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  large  trade  in  beer 
could  not  be  built  up  with  manufecturers  in  the  United  States. 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  the  packing  of  the  bottles.  Com- 
plaints  of  careless  packing  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  on  the  part  of 
American  exporters,  are  very  common,  and  so  far  as  my  observation 
soea  the  complaints  are  well-founded.  The  English  and  the  French  far 
excel  us  in  this  respect. 

Very  good  brands  of  Bavarian  beer  are  retailed  for  the  equivalent  of 
40  cents,  gold,  per  bottle.  Other  brands  of  Bavarian  and  all  American 
beer  at50  cents,  gold,  per  bottle.   Half  bottles  also  should  be  sent. 

All  foreign  beer  is  imported  into  this  market  by  about  six  importing 
houses,  who  sell  it  with  general  merchandise. 

The  duties  on  beer  are  specific,  12  cents,  silver,  a  liter  on  beer  in  the 
wood,  and  $1.25  per  dozen  on  beer  in  bottles,  also  silver.  Local 
(lues  amount  to  about  60  cents  on  a  case  of  four  dozen  bottles,  in  cur- 
rency, or,^  say,  30  cents  a  case  in  gold. 

J.  W.  Merriam, 

Consul. 

Unjctkd  States  Consulate,  # 

Iquiquej  May  17, 1890. 


TALCAHUANO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  VAN  INQBN 

MAUL. 

All  malt  used  here  is  made  by  the  brewers  who  use  it.  The  duties 
are  not  given  in  the  tariff. 

BEER. 

There  is  very  little  beer  imported,  as  there  are  a  great  many  German 
breweries  here.  It  is  generally  imported  in  bottles,  and  duty  charp^ed 
thereon  is  about  94  cei  ts,  United  States  gold,  per  dozen  ljftl3(ig|3^^oOQle 
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The  beer  mostly  drank  here  is  sold  in  bottles  of  three-fourths  litar, 
which  equals*  1.3206  imperial  pint,  at  5  cents,  IQ  cents,  and30eeiit6, 
United  States  gold,  per  bottle  retail,  and  wholesale  at  50  cents,  G2oeDtfi, 
and  75  cents  the  dozen  bottles. 

No  malt  imi>orted.  Beer  is  imported  in  very  small  qaantities  by  for- 
eignbonses,  which  sell  to  retailers. 

Duties  on  hops  imi)orted  in  cases  8^  cents,  United  States  gold,  the  kilo- 
gram, gross  weight,  and  in  sacks  or  bales  11  cents,  United  States,  gold, 
per  kilogram,  gross  weight. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  business  to  be  done  in  soathem  Chili  in 
foreign  beers,  as  there  are  so  many  brewers  who  supply  this  article  so 
cheaply  as  to  shutout  all  foreign  competition,  unless  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  then  the  competition  would  be  doubtful. 

John  F.  YanInqen, 

CoMuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Talcakuanoj  March  27, 1890. 


ECUADOR. 

REPOBT  BY  CONSUL  GEKEBAL  SOBSBT,  OF  OUATAQVJL. 
MALT. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  several  breweries.  On  the  coast  there  is  tmt  one 
and  it  is  at  Guayaquil,  the  '<  Guayaquil  Lager  Beer  Brewery  Association." 
In  the  interior  there  are  two,  one  at  Quito  and  the  other  at  Ambato. 
The  Guayaquil  brewery  is  the  only  one  importing  malt 

GiMyaquiL — Heretofore  the  malt  for  the  Guayaquil  brewery  has  been 
im|H>rted  in  a  prepiinnl  state,  and  via  Xew  York  from  Canada.  Abont 
•UK>  busliols  i>er  month  is  inii>orteil,  costing  delivered  at  Guayaquil,  in- 
cluding imiK)rt  duty,  $2.50  United  States  gold  per  bushel.  The  import 
duty  on  malt  is  2  cents,  of  a  sncre  per  kilogram,  plus  20  per  cent,  or, 
ssiy,  30  cents  Uniteil  States  gold  per  bushel.  It  is  estimated  that  malt 
can  Ih>  Inui  from  Chili  at  about  t2  United  States  gold  per  bushel,  incla 
sive  of  the  duty  ;  and  its  s;ifo  to  say  that  in  the  future  Chili  will  ftunisli 
the  Guayaquil  brewery  with  all  the  malt  required. 

The  interior  produces  all  the  malt  required  for  its  breweries. 

BEER. 

More  than  an  estimate  on  the  beer  imported  into  the  Bepublic  oan 
not  1h^  gi\^MK  The  amount  im^xirted  and  consumed  per  annum  is  aboat 
:UH>.0<H>  ^Ulons,  the  greater  part  of  which  comes  from  Germany,  but 
nvonily  Kn.;rlisband  American  beers  are  curtailing  the Grerman  exports. 
Tlio  du(\  on  iHvr  is  5  ivius  |vrki!o::ram  gross,  plus  20  per  cent,  or,  say, 
1,)  ivius  Vnitod  States  iioM,  *'iiross"  nu-ans  that  the  duty  is  chargwi 
tho  iT^w^j^  woiclu  of  Uvr,  K^ttlis,  >i;aw,  and  boxes.  Beers  sliipi>t<i 
uador  ov^mo  j^Kk^^Hl  ;u  cai<-s  of  A  dozen  whole  and  6  dozen  ball* 
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bottles — sometimes  in  barrels  of  G  dozen  whole  or  10  dozen  half  bottles. 
The  Oerman  beer  is  transported  in  sailing  vessels  at  30  shillings  per 
ton  measnrementy  or  $7.50  United  States  goll.  American  beer  (of  "Sew 
York  manafacture)  is  being  introdaoed  and  is  slowly  displacing  the 
German  and  English  make.  It  is  transported  to  this  point  via  Panama, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  makes  its  cost  here  very  high.  It  is  sold 
here  at  25  sucres  per  case  of  4  dozen  whole  bottleSt  or,  say,  (16  United 
States  gold ;  while  the  German  and  English  beer,  coming  by  sailing 
vessels,  sells  here  at  $12  United  States  gold  for  the  same  quantity. 
This  great  difference  in  price  militates  against  the  American  brewer, 
althongh  the  American  beer  is  preferred.  Light  beers  are  best  suited 
to  this  market. 

All  imported  beers  are  in  fairly  large  lots  and  in  consignments.  Very 
little,  if  any,  being  bought  outright.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
sarplant  the  German  and  English  with  American  beer  unless  the  cost 
of  the  latter  can  be  made  to  compare  favorably  with  the  former. 

The  American  beer  is  transported  by  steam,  the  Oerman  and  English 
by  sail,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  forces  the  selling  price 
here  of  the  former  to  $16  United  States  gold,  while  the  latter  can  be 
Bold  at  $12  United  States  gold  per  case.  The  difference  in  quality  is 
not  enough  to  ofiiset  the  great  difference  in  cost.  If  American  beer  can 
be  laid  down  at  this  point  at  the  same  cost  of  the  German  and  English 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  control 
the  market  in  Ecuador.  But  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  will  always 
depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  brew  by  the  Guayaquil  brewery. 
When  that  brewery  was  first  established  they  had  an  experienced  brewer 
the  result  was  that  the  amount  of  foreign  beer  consumed  was  diminished 
very  materially.  Later  they  employed  a  native  brewer  and  the  result 
was  and  is,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  beer  brewed,  the  consumption 
of  foreign  beer  is  again  very  great. 

Quito. — ^At  Quito  the  malt  is  raised  in  Ecuador  and  prepared  by  the 
brewery,  costing  before  prepared  85  cents  per  bushel;  the  quantity 
brewed  per  day  being  about  100  dozen  bottles. 

Ambato.-- At  Ambato  the  malt  is  grown  in  Ecuador  and  prepared  by 
the  brewery,  costing  about  85  cents  per  bushel  before  prepared ;  the 
quantity  brewed  per  day  being  about  15  dozen  bottles. 

The  price  at  Quito  and  Ambato  being  $1  (snere),  or  70  cents  United 
States  gold  per  dozen  for  steam,  and  $2  (sucre),  or  $1.40  United  States 
gold  for  lager  beer. 

The  hops  used  at  Guayaquil,  Quito,  and  Ambato  is  imported  from 
Germany  at  a  cost  of  about  $40  sucres,  or  $28  United  States  gold  per 
100  pounds. 

Guayaquil  beer  is  sold  at  $2,  United  States  gold  per  dozen 
by  the  case,  and  retails  at  20  cents  per  bottle.  The  output  of  the 
brewery  is  about  100  dozen  bottles  per  day,  in  kegs  and  bottles,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  brewery  is  said  to  be  from  250  tOp^j^^^^eRj^^e 
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Tbe  Guayaquil  brewery  manufactures  aud  sells  about  10,000  poouds 
of  ice  per  day,  which  is  sold  at  2  cents  United  States  gold  per  poaud, 
wholesale. 

In  attempting  to  establish  trade  in  this  oonntry  it  is  well  to  know 
and  to  remember  that  the  trade  is  controlled  in  no  small  degree  by 
trade-marks.  An  article  bearing  a  certain  '<  trade-mark,"  when  onoe 
established,  is  very  hard  to  displace. 

AH  classes  and  kinds  of  goods  shonld  be  lightly  yet  securely  packed, 
with  the  view  to  obtain  the  minimum  weight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  saff 
transportation.  This  point  alone  is  worth  especial  study ;  and  yet. 
strange  to  say,  is  ignored  by  American  shippers. 

I  desire  to  repeat  that  the  tariff  of  Ecuador  exacts  duty  upon  tbe  gross 
weight  of  the  cargo,  and  when  this  fact  is  borne  in  ibind  the  necessity 
of  making  a  special  study  in  packing  for  shipments  need  not  be  en- 
larged upon. 

William  B.  Sobsbt, 

Con^ul'Oeneral 

United  States  Consulate-Genbbal, 

Ouayaquilj  April  2, 1890. 


REPUBLIC   OF   COLOMBIA. 


BABRANQUILLA. 

REPORT  BY  VIOE-OOHSTTL  WHELPLBT. 
BEEB. 

The  term  beer  (cerveza)  includes  all  classes  of  malt  liquors,  as  stent, 
porter,  ale,  and  lager.    Duty,  2 J  cents  per  kilogram. 

The  well-known  brands  of  Bass,  Younger,  Guinness,  Tennant^tlie 
only  brands  known  to  commerce  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been 
gradually  superseded  here  by  the  German  brands. 

The  imperial,  Pilsen,  Bayrisch,  and  lager,  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
breweries,  and  one  or  two  brands  of  Bavarian  beer,  are  in  increasing 
demand,  as  being  not  only  a  lighter  beverage  and  better  adapted  to  the 
climate  than  the  British,  but  also  cheaper  in  price,  as  for  example: 


British  ooe-balf 
pints. 

Kind. 

Germaa  ooe-Wr 
piaU. 

Kinil. 

PnrcbMe 
price. 

SeUinff 
price,* 

Pandkaae 
price. 

SdHBt 

hiiHH per  dozen . . 

Centi. 
95 

$2.25 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

Imperial per  dozen.. 

GmU, 
90 

^^S 

Ynuutivr do — 

'Jiunsiiit do 

< J II iitiM'MH  .„ do. . . . 

94 
94 
94 

Bayriflch do 

Piben do.... 

Lager do.... 

1 

go 

M 

- 

*  United  Sfate«  cnrrency.      ^.^^-^^-^^^^  ^^  KjOO^ ItT 
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BavariaD,  BnuMolit,  and  Munich,  10  to  15  per  cont.  higher  than  the  Hamburg  and  Bromon  beers. 

Malt  is  not  imported.  Au  ^^ extract  of  malt"  is  sometimes  sent  to 
the  interior,  bat  it  is  said  that  at  some  small  brewing  establishment  at 
Bogota  they  also  have  a  local  preparation,  bnt  the  beverage  made  is  bat 
an  inferior  imitation  of  foreign  brands. 

Packages  for  local  sale  of  the  above-named  German  beers  are  put  up 
in  3  dozen  to  a  case,  and  for  interior  trade  in  5  dozen  to  a  case;  average 
weight  65  kilograms  (13  kilograms  per  dozen). 

CiKses  contain  3  or  5  dozen  German  beers,  imperial  one-half  pint 
l)ottles,  sheathed  in  straw  cones.  The  cases  are  made  of  thoroughly- 
seasoned  Norway  pine  or  spruce  of  five-eighth  inch  thickness  for  tops 
and  bottoms,  and  one-half  inch  for  sides  and  ends,  bound  with  thin 
strap  iron  one-half  inch  wide.    The  cases  are  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Inside  measurements:  3-dozen  case,  ll^inches  wide,  lOinchesdeep^  and 
20J  inches  long.  For  5-dozen  case,  13  inches  wide,  llj  inches  deep,  26i{ 
inches  long. 

As  the  duty  is  levied  on  gross  weight  of  package  and  contents,  light 
material  for  boxing  is  a  desirable  feature.  A  n  extra  one-eighth  of  thick- 
ness in  box  material  would  add  a  large  percentage  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, to  an  invoice  of  several  hundred  cases. 

A  cask  of  10  dozen  of  lager,  from  a  Milwaukee  brewery,  has  given 
much  satisfaction  in  style  and  quality  to  an  importing  house  here  who 
intend  to  send  a  liberal  drder.  The  same  house  imported  over  2,000 
cases  from  Hamburg  during  the  past  year,  but  consider,  with  many  of 
their  local  consumers,  that  Milwaukee  is  the  best  yet  offered  as  a  malt 
l)everage.    Price  not  stated. 

For  local  consumption  the  packing  in  casks  may  be  suitable,  bnt  it  is 
not  good  for  the  interior  trade.  The  German  bottler,  knowing  that  the 
gross  weight  of  package  is  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  with  this 
country,  use  bottles  a«  thin  as  consistent  with  safety ;  our  brewers  seem 
to  think  thick  concave  bottoms  necessary,  an  increase  of  weight  to  the 
bottle  and  a  decrease  in  its  cubic  capacity  and  contents  as  compared 
with  the  German  flat  bottomed  bottle. 

A  case  of  5  dozen  sent  from  Chicago  last  year  weighed  5J  kilograms 
more  than  a  Bremen  case  of  5  dozen,  and  each  Chicago  bottle  contained 
one^eighth  of  a  ])int  less  than  the  Bremen  bottles.  The  Chicago  case  was 
made  of  soggy,  unseasoned  stuff,  three-fourths  inch  in  thickness,  bound 
with  heavy  strap-iron.  Each  bottle  was  larger  in  appearance  than  the 
German,  with  a  thick  concave  bottom,  capped  with  heavy,  lead  foil,  over 
a  needlessly  heavy  wire.  The  importer  objects  to  this  extra  and  useless 
exiiense;  the  consumer  would  like  more  beer  and  less  ghiss  lor  his 
money, 

S.  M.  Whblplby, 

Vice- Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

BarranquilUi,  February  10,  1890.  ^.g.,^^,  by  GoOglc 
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Bwr  imparted  during  years  1888  and  1889. 
(From  oostom-heaae  record  of  BaRttDqnUlA.    In  kiloKnuna,  per  montli.] 
1888. 


Where  ftom. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

Dee.  Tobk 

Antwerp 

Bremen 

060 
9.056 

17.950 
10,430 

130 
5,370 

ixm 

2,108 

1,678 

18,792 

19,3»  ffLlS 

Boi^eaox 

910 

S'.t 

Coreoao 

Griniaby 

452 

647 

810 

18,427 

2,610    l^ 

81^ 

Ham  bars 

London.; 

e«384 

18,530 

1.000 

4.17a 

2,460 
6,918 
1,300 

21.273 

482 

9.300 

4.184 

id,'60& 

4,120 

5,860 

11,915 

6.431 

31,453 144.« 
1  4C 

MAorbeeter... 

790 

'"«6 
83. 

4,374 
4.117 
1,080 

1.604 

11,127  4.000 

3,380 

6.793   1.809 

35^4E 

2,310 

6,771 

1,857 
475 

5S  \i.vo 

New  York 

New  Orienns . 

1,522 



6,611  1^960 

ITf  U9^ 
1,3* 

Pirie 

827 

2,100 
810 

••IT 

Southampton. . 

1,875 

966 

149 

i.TOS 4?T» 

Total 

19,114 

50,Slo'31,a61 

37,146 

20^176 

11.835   13,000 

16.876 

16.825 

58.506 

17.46653,6H344.Sa 

1880.* 


Bremen..., 
Bonleaox. . 
Cnraoao... 
Hamburg. 


Liverpool  — 
Mancbeater... 
Now  York.... 

Part* - 

Sonthamplon. 
PortLimon.. 


11,722 
3.041 
126 
003 
3,213 
1,313 


2,08o'     ....|      360^    2.400 ^   *:« 

19^420  6,758  6,674  59.230 22. 322' 65, 03017. 778 25. 015,  41,470 1 »taT 

■ :  1.500 25,9701 1 ; ! '27.0 

86 1,5621 ! I ' ■   16» 

3,260  6,064  40.415;  29.28116.5^0;  61,982 47. 347 28, 238{  52,  Q6l| ^J^ 

384'      384  3.139     4,506  2.145   10.  OOOl  1,212 i    1,070! t-97. 

6.840    I.OIO;    6,790,      2051t.l6;i:    0,020 \ S^nTl 

2,087  1,130   l.90o     7,2»   3,0ln|    1. 100  4, 284  12; 04& [ Si«4 

6,016  5,824   3,444'    3,0^1)10.840 ' 17,237.    2.589 1 4Zti^ 

1,110 1        68^ 824!        877 4  St 

1-794 : I  3.7a> I u^ 

' I I ; ! ' ' 


12.554. 


Total 20, 318  30, 869  20, 76(»  62, 047 106, 371  82, 816  150, 119  79. 016  90. 400 113, 431 TS^SH 

I         I         ' i         I  ■        ! 

*Book8  of  custom^hooae  not  posted  for  NoTomber  and  December,  1880. 

NOTS.— At  IS  kiloframs  to  the  doeen  (one-half  pinta).  60.276  doaen  for  1880.  ezdnaiTe  of  Koreaber 
and  December. 


COLON. 

BSPORT  BY  COXSUL  TIFi^VAnf. 
MALT. 


1*  There  is  no  malt  imported  into  this  consolar  district, 
breweries,  no  duties  on  malts,  none  on  beer. 


There  are  DO 


BEEB. 

2.  The  kinds  of  beer  imported  here  are  GermanyEnf^hy  and  Amer- 
ican. In  tbe  year  ISSS,  the  Uv^t  good  jear,  the  imports  of  English  beer 
(porter  and  ale)  averaged  1,000  Uurels  per  mpnth;  it  was  nsed  largely 
by  the  Jamaicans  working  on  the  canal.  In  the  same  year  the  German 
imix>rts  amouuteil  to  1,300  barrels  per  months  mostly  nsed  on  the  line 
'^  the  canal,  largely  by  the  Chinese.    In  the  same  year  the  American 
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imports  were  on  an  average  of  600  barrelB  per  month,  chiefly  Milwau- 
kee; about  one-seventh  of  it  New  Orleans  beer. 

A  barrel  consists  of  10  dozen  pint  bottlcB,  or  6  dozen  quart  bottles. 

English  beer  was  sold  here  at  $7  per  barrel ;  the  German  at  $6.50  and 
$9  })er  barrel ;  the  American  beer,  Milwaukee,  at  $12 ;  New  Orleans  at 
$10. 

Milwaukee  is  ^Uhebeer"  mostly  used  here;  retailed  at  50  and  €0 
cents  per  quart  bottle  (or  35  and  40  cents  American  money  per  bottle). 
During  the  year  1889  Milwaukee  beer  is  the  only  one  that  increased  its 
imports. 

3.  The  beers  are  placed  upon  the  market  by  local  linns  (wholesale 
grocers  and  commission  houses)  and  disposed  by  those  to  the  multitude 
of  saloons. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  I  beg  to  state  that  of  late  the  vessels 
bringing  ice  here  imported,  on  an  average  of  one  per  month,  some  one 
hundred  ten-gallon  kegs  of  regular  lager.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  Panai)ia, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  lager  '^on  tap"  in  the  States;  iu  otlier 
words,  it  does  not  improve  on  the  voyage. 

In  case  the  canal  resumes  work  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  brewery  with 
beer  garden  in  the  mountains,  some  four  or  Ave  miles  from  here,  wonld 
do  an  extremely  lively  business,  provided  it  could  import  its  own  ice. 

Victor  Vifquain, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Colony  January  31, 1890. 


VENEZUELA. 

LA  GUAYRA. 

ItSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BIRD. 

MALT. 

The  importation  of  malt  at  this  port  is  quite  small,  amounting,  as 
carefully  estimated,  to  about  120  bushels  per  month  of  the  value  at  re- 
tail of  $13.8l*  per  100  pounds.  Importations  are  of  shelled  ut!ground 
grain,  and  the  largest  part  comes  from  Hamburg ;  the  rest  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  unhusked  malt  is  SO  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  12^  per  cent,  of  total  duty  added  for  transit  duties. 
The  duty  on  shelled  nnground  malt,  the  kind  that  is  usually  imported, 
is  $6.66  per  100  pounds  and  12J  per  cent,  of  total  duty  added  for  transit 
duties. 

BEER. 

The  importation  of  beer  at  this  port,  which  can  he  ap[>ro3jnuUoly 
stateil  only,  amounts  to  about  60.000  bottles  per  luontli,  75  pi*r  cenc.  of 
which  comes  from  Germany  and  the  remainder  from  ^^^^j^'iJ^^g^Jb'^iJl^K^ 
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UiiittMl  SlutC8,  our  sbiux)  in  this  porliou  beiii^  qiiito  Buiall.  Aboat  all 
of  it  comes  in  bottles  or  half  bottles,  that  from  Germany  and  England 
being  packed  in  boxes  containing  one  dozen  bottles  or  two  dozen  balf 
bottles,  wbile  that  from  the  United  States  is  more  cheaply  packed  in 
barrels  containirg  five  dozen  bottles  or  ten  dozen  half  bottler  Duties 
are  paid  on  the  gross  weight  of  packages ;  hence  the  lighter  the  pack 
ing  is  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  the  article.  The  duty  on  all  kinds  oi 
beer  is  $2.22  per  100  iK)unds,  with  12i  per  cent,  of  total  duty  acWed  for 
transit  duties.  J»eer  is  sold  in  this  market  at  wiiolesale  at  ]>rice.s  rang- 
ing, acconling  to  quality,  from  $.'J  to  $<>  por  l>ox,  and  is  retailwl  at 
from  20  cents  to  35  cents  per  half  bottle.  Both  white  and  black  Wr 
are  consumed  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Germany  sends  both  the  best  and  worst  qualities  of  beer,  thus  grati- 
fying the  most  extravagant  and  economical  tastes ;  and  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  all  kinds  of  German  beer  are  cheaper  and  better  than  beers 
from  other  countries.  It  is  also  stated  that  some  of  the  best  brands 
of  American  beer,  that  were  formerly  much  esteemed  here,  have  latterly 
greatly  deteriorated  in  quality. 

A  brewery,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been  lately  established  in  Caracas. 
and  some  tentative  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  the  market  with 
domestic  beer.  It  has  not,  however,  provtHi  a  success  and  it  is  believed 
that  climatic  conditions  alone  will  insure  its  failure.  The  beer  i:^  di 
very  inferior  quality  and  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

WiNFiBLD  S.  Bird, 

Cowfvl 
I'NiTKD  States  Consulate, 

L<i  Guanriu  Januanf  29,  1890. 


MARACAIBO. 

REPORT  BT  COXSUL  PLXTMACHKR. 

MALT. 

In  this  ctnisular  district  there  are  no  breweries  {\nd  malt  is  not  an 
ariiole  of  tnide,  none  beinsr  imjK^rted  or  prepared  locally. 

BESfi. 

The  im)H>rt$  of  l>e^r  into  this  oousuhur  district  amount  annoall.v  to 
alHMU  ;v\iHM)  K>xes  of  two  dozen  pints  each.  Xone  is  introduced  in  the 
wimhU  a^*  iho  oliiu.uic  couviiiions  are  suoh  as  to  render  its  preservation 
a  null :  or  of  j;re^u  difticuUy,  and  con sjt^uently  beer  on  draaght  is  unknown. 

The  total  inuMrt  dutieis  annxinr  to  5|  cents  per  kilogram,  grojis 

By  far  the  jji^ator  quanT::y  of  Iv^r  is  of  German  prodnctioD,  tbe  ex 
|HM^T^  ih>m  the  ruiteil  Statec?  beinc  ivnijx^ratively  insignificant,  althoogli 
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the  Americau  lagcr  introduced  hero  is  of  excellent  quality  and  appre- 
ciate by  the  public.  It  would  seem  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  brewers  of  the  United  States  should  find  in  this  section  an  extensive 
market  for  their  products,  but  it  is  their  method  of  packing  which  mili- 
tates against  their  interest. 

As  dnticQ  in  this  country  are  levied  upon  the  gross  weight  of  all  im- 
ports the  character  of  the  receptacle  is  an  important  factor  in  calculate 
iug  cost  of  introduction.  The  beer  shipped  from  Germany  is  packed 
in  boxes  made  of  thin  boards  and  fastened  with  the  lightest  and  least 
number  of  nails  consistent  with  safety  of  transport.  The  bottles  are 
made  of  thin,  light  glass,  and  the  aim  of  the  exporters  is,  very  prop- 
erly, to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  weight  of  their  shipments. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  although  this  important  point  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  their  attention,  persist  in  packing  their 
goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  enormously  to  the  import  duties. 

Bottles  of  unnecessarily  heavy  glass,  thick  boards  for  boxes  (some  of 
which  are  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  1^  inches),  a  multitude 
of  heav3'  cut  nails,  and  iron  bands  of  considerable  weight — all  these  are 
used  by  American  exporters  of  beer,  and  upon  these  accessories,  which 
might  easily  be  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  the  full  beer  tariff 
must  be  paid. 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  importers  of  this  district  introduce  the  German  article,  as  the  costs 
of  importation  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  far  as  quality  and  original  price  at  brewery  are  concerned,  Ameri- 
can beer  should  have  a  ready  sale  in  this  market,  as  it  can  be  disposed 
of  at  retail,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  packing,  at  from  5^ 
to  6  pesos  per  box  of  24  small  bottles  of  12  ounces  each. 

The  ordinary  German  beer  comes  as  a  rule  in  bottles  containing  8 
ounces,  and  retails  at  from  4  to  6  pesos  per  box  of  24  bottles. 

There  are  also  special  classes  of  German  beer  of  superior  quality, 
particularly  the  Dreher  beer  of  Vienna,  which  is  readily  sold  here  at  14 
pesos  ($10.77  United  States  gold)  per  box  of  48  bottles  (halves). 

The  original  cost  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  German  beer  is  10.40 
marks  for  48  bottles,  and  for  the  same  quantity  of  the  sui>erior  quality 
21.50  marks  (all  bottles  being  halves). 

These  invoice  prices  of  the  German  article  are  subject  to  a  trade  dis- 
count which  is,  perhaps,  never  less  than  4  per  cent 

The  freights  also  from  Europe  to  this  coast  are  exceedingly  low.  The 
beer  comes  in  sailing  vessels  which  are  sent  to  this  port  to  load  wood 
and  divi-divi,  and  the  charterers  are  glad  to  get  any  class  of  freight  at 
reduced  terms,  especially  as  these  vessels  as  a  rule  are  not  classed  suffi- 
ciently high  to  carry  valuable  or  perishable  cargo. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  the  brewers  of  the  United  States  should 
not  establish  an  extensive  trade  with  this  country  if  they  would  only 
study  and  bear  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  the  market.  ^  I 
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There  are  mauy  large  houscK-  which  coald  easily  afford  to  f^end ac- 
credited representatives,  equipped  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish and  prepared  to  treat  with  the  importing  firms  of  this  and  other 
Venezuelan  centers. 

In  my  dispatch  of  January  21,  last,  referring  to  commercial  mattos 
generally,  1  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  active  and  aggres& 
ive  representation  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  and  manufactarens 
and  I  can  think  of  no  branch  of  business  to  which  this  advice  is  more 
applicable  than  that  of  American  beers,  wines,  and  liquors. 

Moreover,  the  direct  intervention  of  the  brewers  by  means  ot  travel- 
ing agents  would  do  away  with  the  present  necessity  of  employing  com- 
mission houses  at  Kew  York  and  other  exporting  points,  whose  charges 
are  rarely  less  than  6  per  cent,  upon  invoice  value. 

This  5  per  cent,  added  to  the  excessive  import  duties  caus^  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Yeneznelan  tariff  form  such  a  burden  that  competi- 
tion with  European  exporters  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  demand  in  this  district  for  American  beer,  even  when  offered  at 
low  prices,  is  but  small,  as  it  is  light  lager  which  has  not  the  strength 
suitable  to  the  palates  of  the  people,  nor  does  it  keep  when  stored. 

Bad  corkage  is  perhaps  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  last 
drawback. 

The  experiment  of  making  beer  in  Venezuela  has  been  tried  in  Cara- 
cas, but  the  results  have  not  been  encouragitig. 

In  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  has  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  some- 
thing more  than  8,000  feet,  an  excellent  beer  is  brewed  from  Indian 
corn,  which  has  a  ready  and  extensive  sale  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per 
dozen. 

In  Venezuela  the  beer  consumption  is  very  great,  and  in  the  most 
isolated  and  distant  points  of  the  interior  it  is  always  to  be  found.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  should  our  brewers  send  good  beer  in  casks  and 
have  always  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  ice  for  its  preservation 
large  quantities  could  be  sold  on  draught.  There  is  no  reason  also  why 
a  brewery  may  not  be  established  even  in  the  city  of  Maracaibo.  It  is 
true  that  the  heat  is  here  intense,  and,  without  the  means  of  producing 
artificial  cold,  such  an  enterprise  could  not  for  a  moment  be  projected, 
but  as  now  there  are  many  processes  for  reducing  the  temperature  of 
large  rooms  even  to  zero  at  a  moderate  cost  this  difficulty  might  be  thas 
overcome.  Beer  made  from  maize  has  always  been  well  received  in 
these  countries  and  this  product  is  here  as  a  rule  exceedingly  cheap. 

Should  the  disadvantages  of  climate  be  thus  obviated  Maracaibo 
would  be  an  exceptionally  favorable  locality  for  such  an  enterprise,  as 
it  is  the  distributing  point  not  only  for  an  immense  section  of  Vene- 
zuela, but  also  for  the  entire  northeast  of  Colombia. 

The  preceding  remarks  contain  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  to 
resume  briefly,  as  far  as  American  beer  is  concerned,  1  beg  to  state— 

(a)  The  brewers  should  send  representatives  to  studv  the  market  and 
treat  diiectly  with  the  importers.  "^'^'^ '^^  ^^  v^OOgK^ 
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(b)  Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  packing  in  order  to  redace 
the  weight  to  a  minimum. 

(e)  The  American  beer  received  in  this  district  is  of  good  quality  and 
is  so  recognized,  but  it  is  too  light  for  the  tastes  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
fer a  stronger  article. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  complaint  that  it  deteriorates  during  store- 
a^e. 

Shoald  our  brewers  determine  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  fair  pro* 
portion  of  this  trade,  the  foregoing  suggestions  will,  I  trust,  be  of 
service. 

E.  n.  Plxjmaoheb, 

Oon8uL 
UifiTBD  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOf  Februoflry  19, 1890. 


SiaUmmU  of  ih€  wHght  of  a  bottle  of  leer  from  variom  Europoan  hreweriea. 

(1)  The  foUowing  bieweries  whose  prodacts  are  fair,  bnt  not  of  superior  quality, 
send  their  beer  in  half  bottles^  weighing  when  filled  from  17  to  20  ounces  each: 

(a)  Roes  Company,  lager-beer,  Teufelsbrucke,  Kleinflottbeok,  HolsteuDu 

(5)  Norway  Ale  Brewery,  limited,  Ohristiania. 
(o)  Imperial  German  Pale  Ale,  Export  Brewery. 

(d)  Export  Beer  Brewery,  Best  India  Pale  Ale. 

(2)  The  foUowing  breweries  produce  a  superior  quality  of  beer,  as  follows: 
(a)  Dreher,  of  Vienna,  half  bottle,  weighing  28  ounces. 

(6)  Frankenbrau,  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  one-half  bottle  weighs  27  ounces. 

(e)  Salvator  Brauerei,  MUnchen  Schwabing,  one-half  bottle  weighs  26  ounces. 

(d)  Aktien  Brauerei,  Lowenbrau  MUnchen,  one-half  bottle  weighs  27  ounces. 

(e)  Aktien  Brauerei,  Lowenbrau,  Mttnchen,  whole  bottle  weighs  48  ounces. 


PUERTO   CABELLO. 

RBPOXT  BT  CONSUL  DB  BLANO. 

MALT. 


No  malt  is  imported  into  this  district  and  none  is  made  therein.  A 
brewery  has  been  lately  established  at  Caracas,  in  the  adjoining  con- 
salar  district,  which  imports  malt  for  its  own  use;  bat  to  what  extent, 
and  whence  imported  I  am  not  informed. 


BEEB. 


Beer  is  imported  to  a  large  extent  from  Germany,  Anstria,  and  Eng- 
land, and  some  also  from  the  United  States,  bat  in  small  quantity. 
Totals  of  importations  can  not  be  given,  as  statistical  notes  are  not 
kept.    It  is  imported  exclusively  in  bottles.    The  daty  is  25  centimes  i 

of  a  bolivar  per  kilo,  equal  to  $2.2115  United  States  currency^pc^lOO  ^  J 
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» 
pounds.    The  cheap  German  and  fine  Austrian  beers  are  those  most 

generally  consumed. 

The  price  of  beer  by  wholesale  in  this  market  ranges  from  3^  to  7 
pesos  ($2.69  to  $5.38  American  gold)  per  case  of  24  pints.  It  retails  at 
L*5  to  37  centavos  per  pint  (19  to  28  cents  American). 

Beep  is  placed  upon  this  market  at  a  protit  of  8  to  10  per  cent 

American  beer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  market  on  accoaut  of  the 
bad  packing  and  greater  weight  of  the  packages.  The  breakage  on 
beer  coming  from  the  United  States  is  always  much  more  considerable 
than  on  English  or  German  beer,  amonn ting  in  many  cases  to  20  per 
cent.  In  a  tarifi  which  is  entirely  8i)ecific  and  by  which  duties  are 
levied  uniformly  on  the  gross  weight  of  packages,  with  no  deductions 
for  breakage,  excess  of  weight  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  handling  of 
American  beer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  dealers  in  that  article  in 
this  district  that  if  these  objections  could  be  removed  American  beer 
would  compete  successfully  with  all  other  importations. 

Chables  Db  Blanc, 

Consul 

United  IStates  Consulate, 

Pu^'to  CahellOj  February  20, 1890. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

ANTIGUA. 

REPORT  BI  CONSUL  JACKSON. 

MALT. 

]»nnveiies  do  not  obtain    in  these  parts;  consequently  there  is  no 

demand  for  malt. 

beeb. 

In  connection  herewith  attention  is  drawn  to  a  table  of  statistics 
which  shows  the  amount  of  business  done  in  ale  and  beer  duriug  tbe 
last  decade.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall- 
ing olf  of  imports.  The  explanation  is  laid  to  the  increase  in  the  con- 
suption  of  whisky,  which  is  considered  healthier  than  strong  ale  and 
beer. 

Complaints  are  constantly  made  that  "Bass's  is  too  heavy  for  this 
climate/'  meaning  that  it  is  diogging  to  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand  a  feeling  is  growing  in  the  public  mind  that  lager 
be(»r  is  the  proper  drink  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  in  support  of 
tins  the  statistics  show  an  increase  in  imports  of  lager  from  the  United 
States. 

The  business  in  lager-beor  is  about  confined  to  one  New  York  brewery 
unil  one  dealer,  who  sells  most  of  the  beer  by  the  dozen  and  half  doxcu 
pints,  lu  bottles,  to  families,  Digitized  by  VjOO^K:: 
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Beer  is  not  sold  ou  tap,  and  wheti  imported  in  wood  is  drawn  off  into 
bottles. 

The  duty  is  $2.40  on  a  cask  containing  52  Imperial  gallons,  or  18  cents 
per  dozen  qnarts  in  bottles  and  jnots  in  proportion. 

British  beer  is  packed  in  barrels  of  7  dozen  pints  or  4  dozen  quarts 
and  sells  wholesale  at  about  $7.20  per  barrel  and  is  retailed  at  12  cents 
per  pint  or  a  little  less  for  a  quantity. 

Wholesale  dealers  charge  5  per  cent,  commission  for  selling  and  for 
storage  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  barrel  for  the  first  month  and  2^  cents 
for  each  succeeding  month.  The  charges  for  porterage  and  cooperage  are 
Niuall. 

In  case  the  goods  are  closed  out  at  auction  there  is  a  charge  of  5  per 
cent,  for  the  auctioneer.  This  is  a  favorite  mode  of  closing  consign- 
ments.   Shipments  should  be  made  in  pints. 

Chester  Jackson, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antigua^  April  17, 1890. 


Amount  and  invoice  value  of  ale  at 

nd  beer  imported  into  Antigua/ 

1890,  inclusive. 

rom  the  year  1880  to 

Ale  and  beer  from  Great  Britain. 

Lager  beer  from  United  Statea. 

Ymt. 

GaUooa  in 
wood. 

Valae. 

Qoarts  in 
glaea. 

Yalae. 

QuHrta  In 
glaaa. 

Value. 

Total 
yalae. 

\m 

3, 6m 

6,3021 
1,4072 

1,501^ 
3.203 

$3,031.00 

3,7m.  00 

1.861.00 

1, 3»i  00 

2,424.00 

561.60 

1.264.08 

570. 12 

584.08 

1.08a  32 

Dozent. 
3,486 
5,653 
4,363 
4,  .>40 
3,950 
2.680 
3,402 
3,707 
2,362 
2,760 

$4,870.60 
7, 026. 24 
6,151.32 
6.368.f8 
5,501.04 
4,300.38 
6, 803.  72 
6,300.38 
4,003.06 
3,020.60 

DozeuM. 
5 

7 
25 

$&40 
11.76 
42.00 

$7, 010. 00 

\>ni 

11,7.34.00 

1KS2 

8,  (»57  32 

1ns3             .     .. 

7. 760.  88 
8, 067. 12 

iKftt 

31 
6 

52.08 
11.76 

1885 

7,  063. 74 

]M6 

7, 06a  70 

IJW7 

25 
114 
160 

42.50 
215.30 
301.80 

6,870.66 
4.804.24 

Igra 

im 

5, 310. 72 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

BSPOKT  BY  CONSUL  M'LAIN,  OF  NASSAU. 
MALT. 

There  is  no  importation  of  malt  into  this  colony. 

BEER* 

There  is  no  mannfactare  of  beer  in  these  islands. 

Beer  is  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That  re- 
ceived from  Great  Britain  consists  princii)ally  of  Bass's  No.  3  ale,  Bass's 
pale  ale,  Tenants*  pale  ale,  Uuiness'  stout,  and  Barclaygitfe^trMl^gie 
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porter.  Small  quantities  of  some  other  make  are  sometimes  reoeired. 
Importations  from  the  United  States  are  made  up  of  Milwaukee  Inii)eml 
lager  beer,  Bavarian  lager,  Ruppert'«  lager,  and  Beadleston  &  Woerz's 
beer,  with  an  occasional  consignment  of  some  other  brand. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1888,  the  last  year  I  have  statistics  for,  i$ 
as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  1,057  dozen  quarts,  valued  at 
(1,854.18,  all  in  bottles,  and  536  gallons  in  wood,  valued  att243.tT2: 
from  Great  Britain,  836  dozen  quarts,  in  bottles,  valued  at  tMU.^ 
and  8,667  gallons  in  wood,  valued  at  (3,615.05. 

The  duty  charged  on  beer  is,  in  wood,  per  gallon  12  cents,  aod  in 
bottles,  24  cents  per  dozen  quarts.  The  duty  is  the  same,  no  matter 
whence  the  beer  is  imported. 

Bass's  No.  3  ale  and  Barclay  &  Perkins'  stout  are  generally  imported 
in  casks  and  bottled  here,  and  sold  at  $1.20  per  dozen  pints,  or  retailed 
in  saloons  at  12  cents  per  pint.  Bass's  and  Tenant's  pale  ales  and 
Guiness'  stout  are  generally  imported  already  bottled,  and  are  sold  at 
$1.68  per  dozen  pints  and  retailed  at  15  cents  per  pint.  American  beer 
is  imported  mostly  in  bottles,  the  Milwaukee  Imperial  selling  at  $1.68 
per  dozen  pints,  Bavarian  at  $1.44,  Ruppert's  and  Beadleston  &  Woerz's 
at  $1.32  per  dozen  pints;  all  retailed  at  15  cents  per  pint. 

There  is  no  special  method  in  vogue  for  placing  beer  on  the  market 
It  is  imported  and  sold  same  as  ordinary  merchandise. 

The  quantity  of  American  beer  sold  in  this  colony  is  gradQally 
increasing,  but  at  a  very  slow  rate,  indeed,  compared  with  the  increase 
in  many  other  lines  of  goods.  The  two  principal  drawbacks  to  its  in- 
troduction are  the  price  of  the  beer  and  the  tastes  of  the  consamers. 
Dealers  say  they  can  make  a  better  profit  in  handling  British  beertban 
our  American  production.  They  can  buy  it  cheaper  to  start  with,  and 
can  sell  it  for  as  much  when  landed.  The  majority  of  beer-consamera 
hero  prefer  the  British,  as  it  is  stronger  and  they  like  its  flavor  bet- 
ter. They  have  always  been  used  to  it,  and  do  not  care  to  give  ii 
up.  Even  at  a  greater  price  most  Englishmen  would  choose  the  Bri^ 
ish  beer  so  long  as  his  taste  remains  unchanged. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  beer  sold  here  is  Bass's,  imported  in  casks 
and  bottled  here.  This  is  generally  sold  at  $1.20  per  dozen  pints,  and 
sometimes  a*s  low  as  $1 .08  per  dozen  to  retailers  •,  and  this  is  really  the  beer 
our  brewers  must  compete  with.  There  is  considerable  profit  in  this  to 
dealers.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  beer  is  "  doctored  "  here  before 
bottling,  but  I  do  not  indorse  the  statement  nor  vouch  for  it,  althoagh 
it  is  evident  to  any  one  that  when  it  is  imported  in  casks  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  dishonest  persons  to  tamper  with  it  to  their  own  profit. 
American  beer  must  be  sold  to  importers  here  at  such  price  as  will  en- 
able them  to  sell  it  at  from  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  dozen  pints,  and  make  as 
large  a  profit  on  it  at  that  figure  as  they  do  on  Bass's  ale.  This  has  not 
yet  been  done,  and  it  is  really  the  first  step  in  the  whole  business,  fori 
have  no  idea  that  the  people  here  will  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
American  beer  than  for  British.  Digitized  by  ^^ooy !(:: 
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There  then  remains  the  other  objection,  viz,  the  beer-consumer's 
taste.    I  think  that  can  be  reached  better  through  the  matter  of  price 
than  in  any  other  way ;  for  if  a  beer-drinker  can  buy  his  pint  of  Ameri-     ' 
can  a  trifle  cheaper  than  hi^  pint  of  British,  he  will  be  likely  to  try  it* 
at  all  events,  and  may  thus  come  to  like  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  British  exporters  increase  their  foreign 
trade  in  all  lines  by  finding  out  just  what  their  customers  want  as  to 
quality,  style,  price,  etc.,  and  then  at  once  meeting  these  requirements, 
aud  American  exporters  must  do  the  same  if  they  would  succeed. 
Now,  apply  this  principle  to  the  beer  trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  Brit- 
ish colonists  in  these  islands,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  West  Indies,  care 
very  much  for  American  lager  beer,  and  it  will  take  much  time,  if  in- 
deed it  can  ever  be  done,  to  cultivate  amongst  them  a  preference  for 
American  lager  over  Bass's  ale.  Is  it  indeed  worth  while  to  try  t  Is 
lager  beer  the  best  beer  for  the  tropics  f  Is  it  not  better  adapted  to  the 
temperate  zone  f 

Now,  would  it  not  be  more  sensible  for  our  brewers  to  manufacture 
for  the  West  Indian  trade  a  kind  of  beer  which  their  would  be  cus- 
tomers already  like  and  are  ready  and  anxious  to  buy?  Couldn't  this 
be  done  more  easily  than  to  try  to  change  the  tastes  of  whole  commu- 
nities? It  is  this  principle  of  manutacturing  and  exporting  goods  to 
suit  prevailing  tastesy  instead  of  attempting  to  change  these  habits  in 
their  customers,  that  has  made  British  foreign  trade  -so  successful  the 
world  over. 

If  our  brewers  will  make  a  kind  of  beer  that  is  as  strong  and  that 
will  in  other  respects  resemble  Bass  ale  closely  and  will  furnish  the 
same  to  Bahama  importers  as  low  as  they  can  buy  the  British  ale,  they 
can  soon  supply  this  colony  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  entire  West  Indies, 
with  all  the  beer  they  care  to  consume. 

Permit  me  to  mention  an  objection  urged  against  our  lager  now 
being  imported  here,  which  is  this,  that  the  metallic  capsules  over  the 
corks  are  too  thin  for  hot  climates.  The  British  ones  are  twice  as  thick. 
When  the  covering  is  so  thin  roaches,  rats,  and  all  sorts  of  vermin, 
whose  name  is  legion,  will  gnaw  holes  in  it  to  get  at  the  glue  or  gum 
that  coats  the  top  of  the  cork.  This  gives  the  bottle  an  unsightly  and 
damaged  appearance  and  dissatisfies  a  purchaser.  The  remedy  is 
thicker  capsules,  which  should  be  attended  to. 

The  favorite  drink  of  the  people  of  these  islands — the  masses,  I  mean — 
is  beer,  Holland  gin,  and  cheap  grades  of  Jamaica  rum.  The  gin  is  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  the  rum  in  schooners  directly  from 
Jamaica,  which  carry  thither  salt  and  bring  back  sugar,  coffee,  aud  rum. 

I  think  the  above  is  substantially  all  the  information  I  can  give  ou 
this  subject  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  brewers. 

Tuos.  J.  MgLain,  Jr., 

CansuL 

Unitkd  States  Consttlate,  t 

Nassavj  January  22, 1890.  "^9^^^^^^ ^y  VjOOglC 
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BERMUDA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BECEWJTH,  OF  HAMILTON. 
MALT. 

'No  malt  is  imported  here  for  brewing  purposes,  and  no  brewing  is 
carried  on  here,  as  the  climate  does  not  admit  of  it,  the  temx^eratore 
rarely  going  as  low  as  50^  Fahrenheit. 

BEBSa 

Lager-beer  is  largely  imported  here  from  New  York.  Bass's  ale  and 
Guinness'  stoat  and  porter  are  imported  here  chiefly  from  England. 
These  beers  and  ales  are  imported  both  in  bottles  and  in  wood.  Daties 
thereon  are  $4.86  per  hogshead  in  wood,  or  in  bottles  24  cents  per 
dozen  quart  bottles  or  12  cents  per  dozen  pint  bottles. 

Tbe  kinds  of  beer  and  ales  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  the  most 
snitable  and  popular  for  use  here. 

The  prices  are  as  follows:  $26.76  per  hogshead,  ale  or  stout,  hog»> 
head  containing  52  to  54  gallons  (Imperial).  Beers  vary  from  fl.dj, 
$2.17,  $2.29  per  dozen  quarts  bottled  according  to  quality.  Pints,  bot- 
tled, about  one-half  the  above  prices. 

No  malt  is  imported.  Imported  ales  and  beer  brought  in  wood  are 
sold  by  the  wholesale  importers  to  retail  dealers,  who  place  them  ou 
the  market.  Beer  and  ales  are  placed  on  the  market  by  the  retail  dealers. 
I  am  informed  by  the  chief  dealers  that  their  profit  on  a  hogshead  of 
ale  or  stout  is  about  $2.43,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  very  low  price  of 
imported  ales  and  beers  from  Great  Britain  is  that  the  competition  be- 
tween the  brewers  who  ship  here  is  so  great  that  they  are  wiUing  to 
sell  for  whatever  price  their  product  will  bring. 

Henby  W.  Beckwith, 

ContuL 

•United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  Bermuda,  February  6, 1890. 


DOMINICA. 

REPORT  BY  COSULAR  AGENT  8TEDUAS. 
MALT. 

Malt  is  not  imported  into  Dominica,  there  being  no  breweries. 

BEjiiE. 

The  malt  liquor  consumed  is  principally  Imported  from  Great  Britsun, 
but  small  quantities  are  also  obtained  £rom  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  for  1889: 


375 


ArticlM. 

Whence  imported. 

QnantHy. 

Value. 

B«Gr  and  »le  in  cmIls  (H  Imperial  galloiu) 

United  Kinsdnn 

Hkdt, 
52 

13 
1 

£.   9. 

312    0 

Barbadoes.7. 

78    0 

French  ports ^ 

United  Kinedom 

6    0 

66 

306    0 

Bc«r  and  ale  iu  boiUea 

Dozen. 

512| 
126 
10 

■i" 

167 

200    0 

Barbadoea.:. 

205    0 

Trinidad 

SO    8 

Leeward  Islands 

7  12 

United  States 

1  16 

French  ports ............  ..... 

4    5 

Danish  ports 

3  -4 

Germany 

66  16 

1.8701 

548    1 

The  imports  from  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  other  islands,  although 
classified  nnder  those  heads,  are  mostly  imported  from  Great  Britain 
to  these  places. 

The  light  beers  are  beginning  to  be  used  and  are  preferred  by  a  great 
many  people.  The  climate  is  not  suited  to  the  consumption  of  strong 
beers. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  Philip  Best  Brewing  Company's  Milwaukee 
export  beer  has  been  imported  and  highly  appreciated.  It  is  considered 
superior  to  the  Oerman  lager-beer. 

Beer  in  bulk  is  the  kind  mostly  imported  by  liquor  dealers,  who  bottle 
it  for  retail  purposes.  It  is  sold  at  from  (2.50  to  (3  per  dozen  quarts, 
according  to  quality.  English  bottled  beer  sells  at  from  $3  to  $3.50* 
There  is  no  wholesale  trade  in  beer. 

The  duty  on  beer  has  lately  been  increased  from  5d.  to  9d.  per  im- 
l)erial  gallon,  which  has  tended  to  check  the  consumption. 

Wm.  Stbdman, 

Consular  Agent, 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Daminicay  March  18, 1890. 


JAMAICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ALLEN,  OF  KINGSTON. 
MALT. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  no  malt  imported  into  the  isl- 
and of  Jamaica.  This  fact  is  developed  by  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  custom-house.  A  small  quantity  is  locally  prepared;  none,  how- 
ever, is  sold,  the  estimated  cost  of  production  being  $1.25  i>er  bushel, 
lu  this  connection  I  would  state  that  during  the  same  period  above 
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meutioned  hops  were  imported  as  follows :  From  the  United  States, 
$1,641.71 ;  United  Kingdom,  $119.10. 

BEER. 

Under  the  general  heading  beer,  ale,  beer,  and  porter  are  embraced, 
and  no  records  are  obtainable  showing  the  amoant  of  each  imported. 


United  Kingdom 186.537.1 

United  states 11,0H2 

Other  foreign  states 229.6 

Total 197,84*7 

Beer  from  the  United  States  is  imported  in  pint  andqaart  glass  botties ; 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  small  importations  in  casks,  the  greater  por- 
tion being,  however,  in  pint  and  quart  glass  bottles;  other  foreign 
states,  in  glass  pint  bottles.    Duties,  13  cents  per  gallon. 

The  variety  known  in  the  United  States  as  lager  beer. 

Prices  as  follows :  Barrels  of  10  dozen  pints,  $12.50 ;  barrels  of  6 
dozen  quarts,  $12.  Domestic  beer:  In  casks,  30  cents  per  gallon;  in 
pints,  35  cents  per  dozen. 

Ketail  prices  foreign  beer,  as  follows  :  Pints,  12  and  15 cents;  quarts, 
18  cents;  domestic,  9  cents, pints. 

Beer  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  usually  sold  on  consignment,  while 
that  from  the  United  States,  as  a  rule,  is  imported  direct  by  the  dealers 
here,  either  through  thoiragents  in  the  United  States  or  purchased  from 
the  brewers  themselves,  and  is  sold  by  merchants  to  dealers  in  packages 
containing  10  dozen  each.  Packages  containing  10  dozen  pints  are 
most  convenient  for  this  market. 

About  one  year  ago  an  American  firm  started  a  beer  depot  here, 
importing  lager-beer  from  the  United  States  in  pipes  of  190  gallons 
each.  This  beer  was  bottled  at  the  depot  in  this  city  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  dozen  pints. 

The  business  of  this  firm  was  short-lived,  owing,  I  think,  to  bad  man- 
agement principally.  The  demand  for  American  lager-beer  is  steadily 
increasing  throughout  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  light  and  sparkling  appearance  of  the  lager  without  the  bitter- 
ness, together  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  bottles,  makes  this  beer 
a  general  favorite. 

Eecently  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  American  lager-beer  has  ap- 
peared in  the  market  in  the  firm  of  Tennant,  of  England.  This  com- 
pany has  commenced  the  brewing  of  lager- beer  and  has  rectently  sent 
a  large  consignment  to  this  market  for  trial,  which  was,  in  my  jndg 
ment,  inferior  to  the  best  American  lagei  in  color  anU  quality  and  is  not 
so  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  by  reason  of  the  reputation  of  this  firm  as 
ale  brewers  their  lager  will,  at  least  for  a  time,  find  sale.  This  beer  is 
sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  that  charged  for  American  lager. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statistics  of)if^ortations  from  the 
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United  States  as  given  above  ai)ply  exclusively  to  lager-beer,  while 
those  irom  the  United  Kingdom  refer  almost  entirely  to  ale  and  porter. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  beer  consumed 
in  this  Island  is  of  American  brewing. 

In  my  report  to  the  Department  concerning  the  Jamaica  Exhibition 
it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  recommended  that  exhibits  of  lager-beer 
be  made.  Such  an  exhibit  will  be  calculated  to  materially  increase  a 
a  demand  for  American  lager. 

W.  G.  Allen, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  February  7, 1800. 


MONTSERRAT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  HANNAJi. 
MALT. 

No  malt  is  ever,  or,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  has  ever  been,  im- 
ported into  this  island. 

BEES* 

I  find  that  the  average  importation  of  beer  for  the  past  three  years 
has  amounted  to  about  1,000  gallons  per  annum,  all  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  either  direct  or  through  one  of  the  neighboring  British  West 
India  Islands. 

Of  the  above  quantity  about  220  gallons  would  be  in  English  reputed 
quarts,  about  360  gallons  in  reputed  pints,  and  the  remaining  420  gal- 
lons in  bulk,  the  latter  being  bottled  here  before  offered  for  sale. 

The  duties  charged  liere  are  12  cents  per  dozen  quarts,  6  cents  per 
dozen  pints,  and  (2.80  per  hogshead  of  50  gallons. 

The  kinds  of  beer  imported  are  English  pale  ale  and  brown  beer  or 
stout,  in  proportions  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of 
the  latter.  Some  small  quantities  of  lager-beer  have  been  introduced, 
but  this  does  not  find  much  favor  with  consumers. 

The  wholesale  cost  of  beer  at  port  of  shipment  averages  about  $1.68 
l>er  dozen  quarts,  (1  per  dozen  pints,  and  40  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk, 
and  the  retail  prices  here  are  from  20  cents  to  24  cents  per  quart  and 
12  cents  per  pint  bottle. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  on  the  decrease,  and 
this  decrease  1  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  increase  in  consumption 
of  cheap  wine,  as  well  as  to  a  general  feeling  that  beer  is  an  expensive 
drink  and  not  well  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  health. 

HiGHABD  Hannah, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency,  ^    ,^,^n\o 

MonUerrat,  March  19,  1890.  ''^'"^' ''  V^OOgiC 
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NEVIS. 

UEPORTST  CONSUL  A  B  AQEKT  8IUM0NDS. 

Malt  liquors  are  not  luucb  consumed  in  tliis  district.  Tbeorigius^  im- 
portation takes  place  at  St.  Christopher's  (the  head  of  the  Presideucy) 
and  shipped  to  this  place  coastwise  in  small  lots.  It  is  generally  im 
ported  in  hogsheads  of  54  Imperial  gallons  (on  which  there  is  au  import 
duty  of  $2  per  hogshead  and  sold  for  $20)  and  in  bottles  packed  in 
barrels  and  cases  of  4  dozen  quarts  and  8  dozen  pints,  on  which  there 
is  an  import  duty  12  cents  per  dozen  quarts  and  sold  for  $7,  subjeet 
to  a  slight  fluctuation.  English  bottled  beer  has  hitherto  been  most 
used,  though  there  is  sale  for  foreign  lager-beer.  German  brands  of 
lager-beer  have  hitherto  been  most  used. 

I  believe  that  American  brewed  beer  could  be  placed  on  the  market 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  described  with  successful  results. 

Ohas.  H.  SiMMOia>s, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

yeviSj  March  19,  1890. 


TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SAWYER. 
MALT. 

No  malt  is  imported,  the  climate  not  permitting  brewing. 

beer. 

Malt  liquors  are  chiefly  imported  in  barrels  and  cases,  each  cootain- 
ing  7  dozen  pints  and  4  dozen  quarts.  Lager-beers  are  rapidly  driving 
the  heavy  English  ales  out  of  the  market.  Hitherto  the  Gernian 
lagers  have  been  monopolizing  the  Trinidad  market,  but  the  En^li^li 
brewers,  being  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  are  erecting  lager-beer  fac- 
tories in  England  and  Scotland,  and  within  the  past  few  months  ^me 
shipments  of  English  brewed  lager  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  I.  &  £• 
Tennant  have  been  received  here  and  the  beer,  being  of  Al  quality,  has 
had  great  success. 

Heavy  stouts,  such  as  Guinness's  Dublin,  are  found  too  heavy  and 
also  too  expensive  for  the  Trinidad  trade,  but  a  large  business  is  done 
in  cheaper  stouts,  brewed  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

Consumption  of  stout  in  Trinidad  is  about  2,500  barrels  per  moDA 
and  of  lager  beer  about  1,000  to  1,200  cases.  Prices  range  from  $6^ 
to  $6  per  7  dozen  pints,  both  stout  and  lager-beer ;  $G  to  15.50  jw  4 
dozen  quarts  lagerbeer  and  stout. 
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Malt  liqaor  in  wood  is  also  imported,  bat  the  qaantity  is  small  and 
prices  obtained  very  low  and  unprofitable.  Import  duty,  U.  per  dozen 
qnart  bottles,  6d.  per  gallon  in  wood.  Malt  liquors  are  chieily  handled 
by  commission  agents,  who  are  paid  a  percentage  on  sales  made. 
Sales  are  made  at  three  months. 

Trial  imports  of  lager-beer  from  the  brewery  of ,  in  the  United 

States,  have  been  made  kt  Trinidad  and  have  proved  a  failure,  in  so  much 
that  the  same  had  to  be  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  80  cents  per  dozen  for 
barrels  containing  10  dozen  pints.  Small  kegs  of  fresh  lager,  contain- 
ing about  6  gallons,  are  usually  imported  from  Boston  by  the  im- 
porters of  ice  at  an  average  of  about  150  kegs  per  year;  value,  (6  per 
keg.    These  kegs  when  empty  are  returned  to  Boston  to  be  refilled. 

Moses  H.  Sawyeb, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad,  January  30,  1890. 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES, 
ST.  THOMAS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  TURNER,  OP  ST.  THOMAS. 
BEEB. 

Beer  imported  into  this  colony  is  brought  from  Denmark,  mostly,  as 
the  following,  taken  from  the  import  statistics  for  the  year  ended  March 
31, 1889,  will  show:  Value  of  beer  imported  from  Denmark,  (11,465  ; 
Great  Britain,  $3,466;  Germany,  $1,762;  United  States,  $1,138 ;  Can- 
ada, $33. 

Danish  beer  sells  here  for  $1.75  per  dozen  quart  bottles,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  the  former  price,  and  the  American  beer  for  $1.87^.  The 
former  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alcohol,  made  so  for  this  climate 
especially,  and  is  of  the  brand  known  as  Carlsberg.  The  American 
article  is  of  a  lighter  quality. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Carlsberg  brew- 
eries are  ready  for  a  still  further  reduction  in  price  in  order  to  hold  the 
trade.  ^ 

The  amount  imported  into  Santa  Cruz  is  as  follows :  From  Denmark, 
$7,751 ;  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  $717.  The  duty 
is  12J  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  that  island  Carlsberg  beer  has  been 
universally  preferred,  but  a  lighter  and  cheaper  beer,  known  as  Tuborg, 
is  fast  becoming  a  favorite.  Carlsberg  costs  $8.20  per  barrel  of  four 
dozen  quart  bottles,  and  retails  at  25  cents  per  bottle.  The  American 
beer  imported  is  of  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee  brands,  but  very  little 
is  brought  in.    It  sells  for  25  cents  per  bottle.    Besides  the  above  ineiglC 
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tioned  there  are  two  cheap  braDds  imported  in  barrels  in  balk  from 
Denmark,  viz,  Kongan  and  Aldersro. 

MoBTiMEB  A.  Turner, 

Consul 

United  States  Oonsxtlate, 

8L  Thomas,  March  1, 1890. 


DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 
CURA90A. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  8MITB. 

Very  little  malt  is  imported  here.  Nearly  all  the  beer  used  is  made 
in  Germany.  It  is  put  up  in  bottles.  The  quantity  of  beer  imported 
into  Gura^oa  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  import  duty  is  1^  per  cent 
on  the  invoice  value.  The  average  price  at  which  beer  is  sold  is  about 
(1.50  per  dozen  small  bottles. 

L.  B.  Smith, 

Consul 
United  States  Gonsulate, 

Cura^aj  January  28, 1890. 


FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 
GUADELOUPE. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  BARTLBTT. 
MALT. 

There  is  no  beer  brewed  in  Guadeloupe ;  therefore  there  is  no  malt 
import. 

BEER. 

There  was  imported  from  the  United  Sta|:es,  in  the  year  ended  De* 
cember  31, 1889,  247  barrels  of  bottled  beer,  besides  a  few  small  kegs 
imported  in  the  ice  vessel.  There  was  imported  from  France,  also, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  bottled  beer,  put  up  in  baskets  of  one  dozen 
bottles,  each  bottle  containing  one  quart. 

There  was  also,  from  London,  one  small  invoice  of  bottled  beer,  in 
cases  of  six  dozen  pint  bottles,  marked  '^  Tottenham  exx)ort  Pilsener 
beer,"  which,  I  think,  does  not  take  here,  as  the  consignee  has  a  lai^ 
portion  of  that  invoice  on  hand  at  present. 

The  American  lager  beer  has  a  preference  over  all  others. 
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The  price  at  wholesale  of  Americau  lager  beer  is  60  francs  =  $11.58 
fier  barrel,  and  the  retail  price  is  50  centdmes  =  $0.9.65  for  a  pint,  and  1 
Irauc  =  19.3  cents  for  a  quart. 

The  wholesale  price  of  beer  from  France  is  from  7  to  8  francs  =  $1.35 
to  $1.54  per  basket  of  a  dozen  quart  bottles ;  the  retail  price  is  1  franc  = 
19.3  cents  per  bottle. 

The  duties  on  imported  beer  are  7  francs  =»  $1.35  per  hectoliter. 

Imported  beer  is  sold  by  the  importers  to  jobbers  and  by  the  jobbers 
to  retailers,  but  I  will  observe  that  the  French  people  of  this  colony  are 
not  great  beer  drinkers ;  in  consequence  the  consumption  thereof  is  very 
small. 

Charles  Baetlett, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ouadeloupey  February  20, 1890. 


MARTINIQUE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OARESOB^. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  after  correspondence  with  the  French 
officials  here,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  as  yet,  to  give  statistics  of  the  im- 
portation of  beer  to  this  colony  during  the  year  1889.  In  a  linal  letter 
of  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Ch.  De  Solms  i-egrets  his  inability  to  give  me, 
as  chief  of  the  castom-hoase  service,  the  information  I  have  called  for, 
bat  tells  me  that  in  the  year  1888  72,379  liters  of  beer  from  France  and 
29,948  liters  from  other  than  French  countries  were  imported  here. 

No  records  are  kept  of  the  countries  from  wiiich  the  latter  importa- 
tions are  made,  but  inquiries  made  by  me  of  the  mercantile  community 
justify  me  in  saying  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  American  in  pro- 
duction, and  that  all  beers  are  received  here  in  bottles  packed  in  casks 
or  hogsheads,  the  lighter  kinds  of  beer  being  most  suitable  to  the  Creole 
palate.  Lager  beer  in  kegs  pays  a  duty  of  3.20  francs ;  in  bottles  a  duty 
of  4.30  francs  per  hectoliter,  equivalent  to  about  22  gallons. 

Wm.  a.  Gabesoh^, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Martinique^  Murch  18, 1890. 
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SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 
CUBA. 

BARACOA. 

REPORT  BT  OOMUEROIAL  AGENT  PRTOR. 

MALT. 

There  is  no  malt  imported  into  or  used  in  this  district. 

BEER. 

All  of  the  beer  consumed  in  this  district  is  shipped  herefrom  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

There  is  but  two  kinds  of  beer  handled  here.  Robert  Youngers  pale 
ale,  in  earthen  pint  bottles,  is  the  only  brand  that  is  consumed  here  to 
any  extent.  All  brewers  and  dealers  in  beer  of  the  United  States  knov 
the  quality  of  this  ale ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  the  dealers  here  say  tbat 
it  is  not  so  well  suited  to  this  trade  as  some  of  the  lighter  American 
beers,  but  is  handled  in  preference  to  American  beer  because  it  i^ 
cheax>er ;  it  is  delivered  at  Baracoa  for  $1.95  per  dozen  pints,  and  retail;> 
here  at  23  cents  per  pint. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  German  beer  consumed  here,  Salvator 
Bier,  in  glass  pint  bottles.  This  is  lighter  and  better  than  the  pale  ale 
but  is  too  expensive  for  this  market ;  it  costs,  delivered  in  Baracoa^  12.55 
per  dozen  pints,  and  retails  at  28  cents  per  pint,  but  there  is  so  little  ol 
this  brand  used  here  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

I  know  of  a  small  shipment  of  Milwaukee  beer  that  was  made  to  xh\^ 
port  several  months  ago  from  New  York.  It  cost  in  Baracoa,  dntie? 
and  freight  paid,  $2.07  per  dozen  pints,  and  was  retailed  at  the  same 
price  that  the  English  ale  sells  for.  The  dealer  did  not  i-enew  his  order 
on  account  of  the  difierence  in  the  price  of  it  and  the  English  ale,  but 
says  that  he  would  handle  it  in  preference  to  the  English  ale  if  he  couM 
get  it  as  cheap. 

The  duty  on  beer  is  84  cents  per  dozen  pints. 

The  population  of  this  district  is  18,000,  the  annual  consumption  of 
beer  is  about  18,400  dozen  pints. 

There  are  several  importers  and  merchants  here  who  I  think  would 
handle  American  beers  on  commission  if  th^y  could  get  it  at  prices  thar 
would  enable  them  to  place  it  upon  the  market  at  the  same  price  or  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  English  ale  is  sold  for.  If  this  could  be  dooe  1 
am  sure  that  the  American  beer  would  displace  the  beer  that  is  no^ 
consumed  here,  and  the  trade  would  increase. 

Henry  G.  Pbyob, 
Commercinl  AgenU 

United  States  Commeuoial  Agency,  ^    .^.^,.,r^ 

Baracoa,  Fcbrvarf/ H,  18*^' '^^^^8^^ 
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CIENFUEGOS. 

report  rt  oonavl  ehninqsr. 
sebb* 


Ko  malt  is  imported  into  this  consalar  district. 
Imports  of  beer  and  whence  imported  daring  the  year  1888  were  as 
follows : 


Juuftry . . 
FebroAry . 
March.... 


April. 
MAy.. 


Jnoe.. 


July.... 

AugOKt  . 


September . 
Uetober.... 
Xovember 

I>90«mber  . 


Total. 


Conntry. 


United  States.. 
Great  Britain. 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . 

Germany 

Great  BriUin.. 

...do 

Belginm 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . 
United  States.. 
Great  Britain.. 
UniiOd  States.. 
Great  Britain.. 

.-  do 

United  States.. 

Germany 

United  States.. 
Great  Britain.. 
United  States.. 


Port. 


New  York. 
Liverpool . . 
Bremen.... 
Glasgow... 

Bremen 

Glasgow... 
Liverpool . . 
Antwerp  ... 
Glasgow . . . 

Bremen 

Glasgow . . . 
New  York. 
Liverpool . . 
New  York. 
Glasgow..., 
Liverpool . . 
New  York., 
Bremen..... 
New  York. 
Glasgow ... 
New  York. 


Liters. 


90 
2,700 

760 
6.100 

360 
3.050 
1.800 
3.460 
3,500 
1.600 
7.425 

136 

17p«00 

45 

18,685 

6,775 

450 
3.360 

144 
6.300 

180 


82,790 


Quarts. 


2,781 

in 

5.253 

371 
3.142 
1,854 
3.554 
3.005 
1.648 
7.64R 

139 

17,510 

4G 

19. 142 

6,978 

403 
3,461 

148 
6,489 

165 


85,282 


NoTB.~In  bottles  only ;  none  imported  in  the  wood. 

•  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  74,402  qaarts,  or  87 
per  cent,  of  the  total  importation  for  1888,  came  from  Great  Britian  via 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  This  was  almost  entirely  from  Tennant  &  Co.'s 
Well  Park  Brewery,  Glasgow,  and  is  imported  in  casks  of  10  dozen 
pint  bottles,  and  cost  here  $4,  Spanish  money,  per  dozen  quarts. 
Next  in  order,  constituting  11  per  cent,  of  the  importation,  is  the  Ger- 
man product,  from  the  Salvator  brewery,  located  in  Bremen.  This 
sells  a  little  higher  than  the  Scotch  beer;  say  $5  Spanish  money,  per 
dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints.  Last  of  all,  and  composing  2  per 
cent  of  the  importation  of  1888,  comes  the  lager  beer  from  the  United 
States,  principally  from  Milwaukee,  and  the  Anheuser-Busch  brew- 
ery ;  this  retails  at  abont  the  same  price  as  the  Salvator  beer. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  noted  in  the  coffee-houses  lager  beer 
from  the  the  Empire  Brewery  of  New  York,  which  seems  to  have 
some  sale,  although  the  high  price,  30  cents,  silver,  per  pint  bottle, 
makes  it  rather  a  costly  Inxmy. 
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Duiie9  and  co$t  of  a  o<uk  of  10  dozen  pints. 

Castom-lionae  duties,  |10  Spanish,  eqaivalelit  to *t9.23 

Freight  from  New  York,  per  Ward  Line  steam-ships 1.45 

Cartage,  etc 3Q 

Total  expenses *.. U>or 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duties  are  nearly  prohibitive. 

Henry  A.  Ehningeb, 

OmimL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cienfuegosy  February  24, 1890. 


HAVANA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSUL-QENERAL  WILLIAM& 
MALT. 

There  is  bat  one  local  brewery  iu  Havana,  and  its,  prodnction  is  esti 
mated  at  abont  3,500  barrels  a  year.  As  I  am  informed,  this  brewerr 
iini)orts  its  malt  from  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  about  40«.  the  336  pounds. 

The  duties  on  malt  at  the  custom-house  here  are  $1.05  the  100  kilo- 
;:rams  (220  pounds)  and  25  per  cent.  additionaL  The  production  of  this 
brewery  sells  at  an  average  of  $10  "per  barrel. 

BEER* 

The  principal  importations  of  beer  are  from  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  UnitM  States.  It  is  generally  impoi:ted  bottled,in  casb 
of  7  to  8  dozen  pints. 

Lager  beer,  to  the  extent  of  about  400  kegs  a  month,  is  also  imiwrted 
from  New  York,  and  has  a  ready  consumption. 

Duties  here  on  ale  and  porter  are,  in  wooden  packages,  $3.65 per  100 
liters  (nearly  26J  gallons) ;  in  bottles,  $8.35  per  100  liters. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations  of  price,  taken  from 
Spencer's  Weekly  Report :  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  dozen  bottles  for  Ten- 
naut,  and  $12  to  $12.75  per  barrel  for  Globe  and  Younger  marks,  in 
quart  bottles. 

The  same  publication  gives  the  following  as  imports  for  1889: 

From  the  United  States,  297  boxes;  209  barrels;  2,611  casks. 

From  Europe,  3,331  boxes;  5,532  barrels ;  12,268  casks. 

Bamon  O.  Williams, 

Consul  Oeneral 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

HavaKO,  January  23,  1890. 

•United  States  currency. 
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SAGUA  LA  GRANDE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  MVLLEN, 

MALT. 

NoimportatioTi  of  malt  of  any  kind  is  made,  nor  is  malt  of  any  kind' 
prepared  at  this  port. 

B££B. 

Direct  importation  of  beer  is  made  from  England  by  but  one  firm,  who 
imports  monthly  seventy- five  barrels.  Other  firms  bring  from  Havana 
some  125  barrels,  making  a  total  consumption  of  about  200  barrels  per 
mouth,  or  16,800  half  bottles.  All  of  the  aforementioned  beer  comes  in 
stone  bottles  from  the  Well  Park  Brewery  of  J.  R.  Tenuant,  England. 
This  beer  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  $14.  per  barrel,  Spanish  gold,  or 
$12.96  United  States  currency,  and  retailed  at  25  cents  per  half  bottle, 
or  121  Spanish  gold,  or  $19.45  United  States  currency. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  this  beer  was  the  only  one  known  or 
used ;  but  of  late  years  American  lager  beer  has  found  great  favor  with 
the  public,  and  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  English  beer. 

Lager  is  imported  directly  from  the  United  States  but  by  one  firm, 
who  imports  monthly  from  20  to  25  barrels,  each  barrel  containing  ten 
dozen  half  bottles.  An  additional  fiver  barrels  are  brought  from 
Havana,  making  a  monthly  consumption  of  some  thirty  barrels,  or 
3,000  half  bottles. 

The  cost  per  barrel  of  ten  dozen  half-bottles  at  wholesale  is  $17  Span- 
ish gold  or  $15.74  United  States  currency,  and  retailed  at  20  centn  per 
bottle  ($24  Spanish  gold  per  barrel  or  $22.27  United  States  currency). 

The  duties  on  beer  of  all  kinds  is  as  follows : 

If  imported  iu  wood,  for  each  hectoliter $3.65 

25  per  cent,  war  tax   91 

Total 4.56 

LesaG  percent. 23 

Net  total 4.33 

A  local  tiix  of  |2.50  per  each  hectoliter 2.50 

Total  (Spanish  Kold) 6.83 

Total  (United  States  cnrrency) 6.32 

If  imported  iu  ghiss  or  8tono,  for  each  hectoliter 8. 35 

25  per  cent,  war  tax 2.09 

10.44 
Less  5  percent 52 

Total 9.92 

A  local  tax  of  $3.75  per  each  hectoliter 3.75 

Spanish  gold 13.67 

I mted  States  currency * 12.65 
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The  apx)roximate  duty  ou^ne  dozen  half-bottles  is  85  cents  United 
States  currency. 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  beer  most  suitable  for  local  consumption  must  be  of  a  light  amber 
color ;  it  must  also  be  of  light  body  and  bottled  in  clear  glass  bottles. 
The  label  on  the  bottle  forms  a  very  important  feature  in  its  sale. 

A  label  containing  some  striking  feature  that  takes  the  eye  and  is 
easily  remembered  becomes  popular  and  is  called  for  by  the  label,  the 
name  of  brewer  being  ignored.  Beer  of  a  medium  brand  bottled  as 
above  directed  would  find  a  better  sale  than  beer  of  a  first-class  qoalitj 
bottled  in  dark  glass  bottles  and  poorly  labeled. 

D.  M.  MXJLLKN, 

Commercial  Agent 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Sagua  la  Orande  February  10,  1S90. 


SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 
REPORT  BT  CONSUL  RBIMER. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  no  American  beer  found  a  market  in  this  con- 
sular district,  and  even  now  (and  that  after  considerable  trouble)  only 
one  firm  of  manufacturers,  Beadleston  &  Woerz,  of  New  York,  sell  their 
beer,  Imperial  and  Culmbacher  brands,  and  beer  in  kegs,  to  the  largest 
restaurant  here. 

To  arrive  at  approximate  statistics  of  the  actual  consumption  of 
beer  in  this  jurisdiction,  the  writer  has  interviewed  the  importers  here, 
and  has  also  secured  statistics  of  imports  from  the  costom-hoase  o^ 
this  city. 

The  custom-house  states  that  during  1889  there  were  imported  from- 

New  York :  Lte* 

In  pint  bottles 5,09* 

In  keg» ^ 

Total   h,H 

Liverpool,  in  pint  bottles 86,2?*} 

Bremen,  in  pint  bottles 4,3*^ 

Havre,  in  pint  bottles l,6oii 

Total 98,3SH 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  importation  from  Liver- 
pool is  English  ale,  and  how  much  is  Salvador  beer  (German),  as  all 
beer  from  Europe  is  shipped  from  Liverpool  here  in  Spanish  steamew. 

The  Spanish  customs  tariff,  sections  8  and  9,  imposes  the  followiog 
duty  on  beer: 

Skc.  8.  Beer  and  porter  in  the  wood  (tbe  capacity  of  the  ke^,  51  centimetfn 
higb,  31  centimeters  in  diameter  at  the  beads,  eyen  should  it  contain  31  lit^or*^ 
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in  snppoflod  to  contain  only  29  liters  of  boer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  space  mnst  be  left 
for  the  expansion  of  gases)  pays  per  keg :  Spanish  production,  $1.1575  ;  foreign  pro- 
duction, 13.3799,  United  States  currency. 

Src.  9.  lieeT  in  bottles,  glass,  or  stone  (in  addition  to  the  nnmber  of  liti^rs,  the  num- 
ber of  bottles  or  half-bottles  must  be  stated  in  the  cnstom-bouse  entry;.  Spanish  pro- 
duction, per  barrel  of,  say,  10  dozen  pints,  one-half  liters,  |2.6B54 ;  foreign  production^ 
per  barrel  of,  say,  10  dozen  pints,  one-half  liters,  $7.7321,  United  States  currency. 

To  both  these  sections  25  per  cent.,  less  5  per  cent.,  mast  be  added  to 
the  duties  and  port  charges,  at  the  rate  of  $0,926  United  States  currency, 
per  1,000  kilos  weight. 

Internal-revenae  tax  amounts  to  10^  cents  Spanish,  or  tO.09723  per 
liter. 

Beiidleston  and  Woerz  American  beer  is  sold  here,  retail  on  draught, 
at  10  cents  a  glass,  and  per  bottle  at  30  cents  Spanish  gold. 

The  consumption  amounts  to  about  20  to  25  kegs,  of  8^  gallons,  per  • 
year,  and  100  barrels  of  bottled  beer  in  pints  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  great  impetus  could  be  given  this  trade  by  our 
tuannfacturers  making  small  trial  shipments  free  of  charge,  and  adver- 
tising extensively  through  the  country  and  towns.  The  English  bitter 
beer  has  the  largest  sale  and  is  largely  consumed.  The  American  beer 
8eHs  at  SO  cents  a  bottle,  the  English  at  20  cents.  As  very  little  ice  is 
consumed  in  this  city  and  none  whatever  in  the  country,  the  stronger 
English  bitter  beer  is  preferred  by  the  people  of  this  province,  both  for 
its  cheapness  and  for  the  longer  time  it  retains  its  force.  Our  beer 
manufactured  at  home  is  greatly  superior  to  English  and  German 
brands,  and  with  the  enormous  advantages  we  enjoy,  our  close  proxim- 
ity to  these  shores,  and  consequent  cheaper  ocean  freights,  there  is  in  the 
writer's  opinion  no  reason  why  we  can  not  undersell  and  drive  all  other 
competitors  from  the  field. 

As  to  consumption  of  beer,  importers  give  the  writer  the  following 
figures,  for  whose  correctness  we  can  not  vouch : 

Liters. 
American  brands,  principally  Beadletson  and  Woerz,  and  a  few  cases  of  Mil- 
waukee beer,  say,  per  annum 6, 000 

Tennant's  and  Gounger's  English  bitt<er  beer,  per  annum,  about 10, 800 

Salvator  Bremen  beer  (German),  per  annum,  about 6, 000 

Total 22,«00 

Selling  prices  of  American  brands  are  about  $2.50  Spanish,  or  $2,315 
United  States  currency,  per  dozen  pints. 

Tenuant's  and  Gounger's  bitter  beer,  $20.50  Spanish,  or  $18.5663 
United  States  currency,  per  case  of  10  dozen  pints,  one-half  liters. 

Bremen  Salvator  beer  sells  at  $18.25  Spanish  gold,  or  $16,8995 
United  States  currency,  per  case  of  8^  dozen  pints.  Other  brands  of 
English  ales  and  beers, 'such  as  Tottenham  brewerj'^,  Adjutant  brand, 
Hnll  Dog  brand,  etc.,  have  been  received  in  small  consignments,  but, 
owing  to  their  higher  prices,  have  found  no  sale.    It  will  take  a  good 
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deal  of  advertisiDg  and  expense  to  supplant  Tennant's  bitter  beer  in  this 
province,  vhich  beer  is  also  solely  consumed  in  Guantanamo,  Maoza- 
nillo,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Otto  E.  Rbmer, 

CoMuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Santiago  de  Cuha^  February  1,  1890. 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

PUERTA  PLATA. 

REPORT  BY  00N8UL  SIMPSON. 

MALT. 

No  malt  is  imported  into  this  district,  nor  is  any  beer  made  here. 

BEER. 

The  imports  of  beer  during  1889  were  14,904  dozens  half  botties,  and 
the  value  (customhouse)  $10,583.59.  The  duties  amounted  to|5,503.1(>, 
or  52  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  some  200  dozens  from  the  Uniteti 
States,  and  a  smaller  quantity  from  Norway,  the  entire  amount  was  re- 
ceived  from  Germany. 

All  beer  is  imported  in  cases,  generally  of  3  dozen  half  bottles, 
that  from  Germany  costing  about  $5.17,  Mexican  duties  paid,  per  case 
(depending  on  exchange)  and  from  the  United  States  20  cents  per  dozen 
half  bottles  more.  It  is  sold  at  wholesale  from  $5.50  to  $5.78  per  casci 
and  retails  for  $2  per  dozen. 

There  are  a  number  of  diflferent  brands  imported  from  Gtermany,  but 
the  one  most  favorably  received  is  labeled  with  a  long  T.  Parties  ffbo 
have  received  the  article  from  the  United  States  complain  that  in  one 
or  two  months'  time  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  use,  while  that  from  GermaDv 
keeps  for  years.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  alcohol 
contained  in  the  latter. 

Beer,  to  meet  a  ready  sale  in  this  market,  must  be  strong  and  well 
bottled  or  it  will  not  keep. 

The  beer  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  su- 
perior in  quality  to  any  other  imported  here,  but  it  is  useless  to  ex|)ect 
people  to  drink  an  article  that  they  know  nothing  about,  when  they  are 
getting  one  that  suits  them.  I  would  suggest  that  if  any  mannfactunT> 
consider  the  trade  of  this  district  worth  looking  after,  that  they  procure 
a  sample  of  the  kind  most  in  demand,  analyze  it,  and  see  if  it  will  i^n 
to  make. 

Thos.  Simpson, 

United  States  CoNsiJLiTB. 

Fuerto  Plata,  March  9, 1890.  C r\r\n\o 
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SUPPLEMENT.  . 

Staimmit  Bhawing  the  eoBparU  cf  American  heer  and  hop$,  hy  countrieB^  during  (Ke  year  ISSS. 


Govntries  to  which  ezportod. 


Ancentine  Bepablio 

Aastrla 

Belgiam 

Bolivia 

Centrai  AmeTioan  SUtM :  CMtoBioft. . 
GnAtemftbi. 
HondorM . . 


Nioaraciui.... 
SanSaiTtdor . 


Chm 

China • 

lyenmark • 

Danish  West  Indie* ;•;--• ■ 

GreenUnd,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  lalanda 

Senador  

Franoe • 

French  Weat  Indies 

French  Guiana •:•«-;  vvJ""VVi' 

Hiqneloo.  Langley.  and  Saint  Piene  lalanda 
French  East  Indies. .......... . .  • ... ...... ... 

French  Poeaeaaions  in  Africa  and  a4Jaoentlal'da. 

French  Poaaeealona,  all  other 

Germany 

En£land 

Scotland « 

Ireland 

Gibralur • v.;:/'i:^""*"iV  tt^ 

XoTsScotia,  N.Bninawiok.  andPr.EdwttdIal*d 
Qaebec  Ontario.  Manitoba,  and  the  N. W.  Ter. 

Britiab  Colambia - 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  Weat  Indiea ■ 

British  Guiana ■ 

British  Honduras 

British  East  Indies 

HonK-Kons  .......•.••.....••..•••-••••••••••' 

British  Posseasiona  in  AfHoaand  adjacent  ial'ds. 

British  PoMiessiona  in  Anstralaaia 

JBritlNh  Poflseasiona,  all  other 

ureece 

Hawaiian  lalanda 

Hani  '- 


Italy. 

Japan  

Liberia 

Mexico 

Dntcb  Weat  Indiea 

Datch  Guiana  ....* 

Dutch  Eaat  Indiea 

Pern  

Aaore.  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  lalanda 

Bnnaia.  Asiatio 

Ssn  Domingo 

Spain    

Cnha    

Porto  Rico ;•-• ,  „3 

Spuninb  Posseaaiona  in  Africa  and  a4)a&  ial*da. . 

Swedfo  and  Norway 

United  Statea  of  Colombin 

Uminuiy 

VeQ4'sn«*Ia   v",*"* 

All  otbrr  oonntriea  and  porta  in  Afirloa'. 
All  other  ialanda  and  porta 


Total. 


Malt  liquors. 


In  bottles.       Not  in  bottles. 


Dount. 

S,2i4 


46 


7,448 
11,892 
11,319 
0,660 
18.417 
16,037 
655 
106 


845 

784 

3,052 

685 

887 


-  80 

3,004 

768 

600 

02 


187 
6,260 
7,848 


6,840 

210 

2,084 

1,445 

622 

ill 

48,612 


41,457 
8,660 


DoUttTi. 
5,078 


41 


11,160 
17, 478 
18,558 
14,488 
17,847 
17,806 
1,814 
204 


406 


1,540 

6,741 

1,073 

443 


88 

2,330 

1,886 

1,844 

300 


347 
7,470 
0,018 


12,666 

416 

4,851 

2,027 

733 

218 

84,877 


47.002 
15,771 


OoUoni, 


60 


1,660 
3,706 


8,446 


80 


7,018 
32,283 
10,884 


8,640 


21,562 


DoOan. 


425 
1,071 


1,186 


1,885 

6,508 
8,811 


8,100 


27 


7,162 


Hops. 


Poundi. 


10,848 

7,062 

60 

160 

740 

150 

1,643 


100 
■3,665  ■ 
60' 


800 
4,877 
11,886,087 
460,073 


20,047 

282,076 

184,746 

8,780 

14,165 


36 

36.630 

1,872 


I>oUar§. 


2.158 

1,139 

0 

30 

130 

36 

258 


13 
633 
"11 


38 

1.  510 

2. 570.562 

106,854 


2,664 

58.809 

34,406 

702 

2,434 


6 

7,387 
230 


150,744 


3,230 
513 


25.376 


309 
115 


260 

47 

105,040 

861 

4,710 

2:>o 

686 

640 


371 
05 
168,700 
704 
8,032 
527 
071 
831 


27 
42,688 


0 

i0,'858 


18,068 


2,721 


6,500 
40 


1,222* 
10 


4,450 

10 

6.543 

8,586 

636 

2 

21,067 

1,705 

13,808 

54 

8,805 


7,403 

33 

11,834 

6,882 

1,034 

5 

34,445 

3,317 

33,263 

100 

4,481 


882 
540 


128 
100 


20,050 


7,478 


2,107 
2,810 


304 
391 


7,503 


i,n4 


6,285 
'6,262 

"iii 


1,347 
* 1*404 
'""20 


876,  C 


575,080   170,050 


50,807  12,580,262 


2,823,892 
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Siatement  fhowing  the  impmis  int^  the  UniM  States  from  the  several  countries,  of  tar, 
maltf  and  hops,  during  the  year  1890. 


Coantriea  firom  which  im- 
ported. 

MaltUqnors. 

In  bottles  or  Jugs. 

Not  in  botUes  or 
jog*. 

Hops. 

Malt,bBrlsT. 

Arffantinc  !Bn>nblio  ■•■.... 

QaUans, 

iMZart 

OoOoM. 

DoOart, 

Pounds. 

DoOars. 

Busk. 

DOm. 

Ji  nafrlft-Tlniiganr--  ^ ^  _  ^ . 

820 
18 

186 
10 

178,427 

26,881 

274,083 
80,026 

8^718 
16.846 

13,206 

10  Ul 

BSSiS;!.™..^;;::::;::. 

BoliviA 

BrmzU 

Central  Araerioan  Btetet: 
GestaBloa 

GtifttemftlA  .......... .T- 

Hondnru 

Kioaxaffaa 

SanSa^Rdor 

Chili 

China 

Denmark 

245 

108 

BaniBh  West  Indies 

Greenland.  Ioeland,and  the 
Faroe  Islands  .  ^  -, .  - .  t  r  -  -  t 

Eoiuuior 

France     .  ........ .......t 

865 

211 

TrAtiAh  West  Indies. .....  t 

French  Guiana ............ 

Miqnelon,    Langley.  and 
Saint  Pierre  Islands 

rloa  and  adlaoent  iftl'd*  -  - 

t 

French    Possessions,   all 

1 

other 

13,332 

6,908 

524,963 

118,119 

8,781,855  '1.034.7112 

i 

Germany   .......... ......^ 

271  J        ii$ 

German  PossesaJons  in  Af- 
rica and  Australasia  .... 

1    

£ngland 

Scotland . . . . . .  r  - .     -  t 

657,144 
40, 801 
412,545 

520,  810 
35,501 
870,557 

610.484 
11,285 
52,962 

243,001 
4.624 
13,626 

83,680 

22,062 

216  1        in 

200  1         S8 

Ireland          

33             53 

Gibraltar     

NovaSootla,  K.  Branswlck, 
and  Pr.  Ed w.  Island 

14,863 

610 

262 

6 

11,137 

521 
825 

6 

104 

83 
118 

.    1 

<laebeo.  OnUrlo,  Manitoba, 

andtheN.W.Ter 

British  Colambia 

1,662 

495 

136,256 

160. 3U 

Kewfoandland  and  Labra- 
dor          .        ..    ....... 

British  West  Indies 

Srltiah  Gniana 

< 

Bi'itiflh  Hnndnnui 

....lA.. 

British  East  Indies 

Hong-Kong .... 

Britwh  Possessions  In  Af- 
rica and  adiaceni  islands. 

tralasia               . . 

1 

British  Posaessions,    all 
other ..    

1 

Hawaiian  Islands.... .» 

jt»\j        

10 

7 

Mexico' !!!*. 

748 
255 

810 
162 

Ketherlanda 

TViitnh  TfTpiit  Indies 

15 

4,728 

1 
1,588 

AzorcMaderia,  and  Cape 
TTprdn  Islands 

' 

Bnsala  on  the  Baltic  and 

VVhitn  Rasa 

UnAsis  on  ttiA  Black  Sea 

..... 

Ctiba                 

10 

8 

T>nTto  Hiirn 

Sweden  and  Norway 

"^witKArlAnd 

041 

472 



.......... 

Turkey  in  Aala. ........... 

■"■ 

Tuvkev  in  Africa 



Total 

1,151.065 

956,243 

1, 873. 616 

405,747 

4.176,158 

1,155,472 

160^182 

111.381 
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FRUIT  CIRCULAR. 


Depabtmbnt  op  State, 

Washington^  September  28, 1889. 
To  the  Oaneular  Offieers  of  the  United  States  : 

Gbntlehen:  At  the  request  of  the  Galifornia  State  Board  of  Horti- 
altare,  acting  through  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  its  seoretary,  the  inclosed 
eries  of  qaestions  relative  to  the  oultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
nd  olives  is  sent  to  yon  for  reports.  Yoa  are  requested  to  give  such 
iformation  in  response  thereto  as  you  can  acquire  without  expense  to 
be  Government  or  to  yourselves.  But  should  you  find  it  impracticable 
I)  make  a  satisfactory  report  without  outside  aid,  you  will  submit  to  the 
department  an  estimate  of  the  anticipated  cost  before  you  obligate 
oorself  for  any  specific  sum. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alvby  a.  Adbb, 

Acting  Secretary, 


QUSSTIONS  ABOUT  ORANGXS  AlO)  LEMONS.    . 

)  Name  of  beet  variety  for  profit. 

)  Names  of  other  choice  varieties  worthy  of  cultnre  and  for  profit. 

)  Location— where  are  the  trees  grown  that  produce  the  varieties  named  above  f 

(a)  Distance  from  sea. 

(b)  Elevation  above  sea-level, 
(o)  Exposure  to  snn. 

(d)  Hilly,  rolling,  or  level  land,  and  which  is  best  f 

(e)  Soil  formation  and  character,  also  subsoil,  etc. 
)  Climatic  iuflueuces. 

(a)  Temperata re—minimum,  maximum,  and  average, 
(d)  Nights  cold  or  warm,  sultry  days,  moist,  ordinary  atmosphere, 
(o)  Kain-fall,  in  inches,  for  year. 
(d)  When  rain  falls,  as  to  growth  of  trees  and  fruit  f 
)  Irrigation — when  and  how  f 
(a)  At  what  stage  of  growth  of  fruit  f 

(5)  How  much  at  a  time,  and  how  often,  and  other  particulars  f 
)  Cultivation — when  and  how  f 

)  Fertilizers<r-what,  when,  and  how  applied  f 

)  Pruning— what  stage  of  growth;  high  from  ground  or  low,  and  particulars  f 
)  Picking, 
(a)  When  picked. 

(6)  Stage  of  ripeness. 

(c)  How  cured.  digitized  by  GoOQle 

(d)  Picking  and  shipping.  ^ 
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(10)  Diiitanoe  planted  apart 

(11)  How  are  trees  propagated  t 

(18)  Are  beet  varietiee  seedling  or  budded  f 

(13)  Are  orchards  large  or  small  f 

(14)  Age  of  fruiting ;  age  when  largest  crops;  maturity  of  trees. 

(15)  What  insect  pests,  and  how  treated  t 

(a)  Are  there  any  beneficial  insects  f 

(b)  Are  there  any  parasites  of  the  injurious  insects  t 
(o)  Name  parasites,  and  tell  how  they  work. 

(16)  Give  particular  information  as  to  picking  and  curing  lemons  before  ahippia^, 

season  picked,  etc 

(17)  Send  any  printed  information  as  to  processes ;  prices  or  statistics  issued  by  Got. 

emment  or  otherwise. 

QuxanoNS  about  noe. 

(1)  Name  of  best  Tariety  for  drying. 

(2)  Name  of  best  variety  for  eating  when  ripe. 

(3)  Name  of  other  Tarieties  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit 

(4)  Where  are  the  trees  grown  that  produce  the  varieties  above  named  f 
(a)  Distance  from  sea. 

(5)  Elevation  above  sea-level. 

(o)  Exposure  to  sun. 

(d)  Hilly,  tolling,  or  level  land,  and  which  is  best. 

(0)  Soil  and  subsoil  character. 

(5)  Climatic  influences. 

(a)  Temperature^minimum,  maximum,  and  aven^.  i 

(b)  Bain-fall,  in  inches.  ' 
(o)  When  rain  falls,  as  to  growth  of  trees  and  firnit,  and  how  much  and  effed**  | 

(6)  Irrigation— method,  when  and  how  much,  and  during  what  growth  of  trees  aod  i 

fruit?  , 

(7)  Cultivation — whto  and  how  f  ' 

(8)  Fertilizers—what,  when,  and  how  t  I 

(9)  Pruning— when  and  how  f  | 

(10)  Picking.  I 

(a)  At  what  stage  of  ripeness,  time  of  day,  etc.? 

(b)  Give  process,  ftom  picking  to  boxing  of  figs,  minutely, 
(a)  Are  they  dipped  in  some  solution ;  what  and  how  t 

(11)  Distauce  planted  apart. 

(12)  How  are  trees  propagated  t 

(13)  Are  orchards  large  or  small  f 

(14)  What  age  do  trees  attain  and  how  long  fruitful  f 

(15)  What  insect  pests,  and  how  treated  f 
(a)  Are  there  any  beneficial  insects  f 

(5)  Are  there  any  parasites  of  the  ii^urious  insects  f 
(o)  Name  parasites,  and  tell  how  they  work. 

(16)  How  are  cuttings  of  best  varieties  to  be  secared  f 

(17)  Can  you  secure  any  printed  matter,  such  as  reports,  methods,  or  statistin  ic^oi 

by  Government  or  otherwise,  and  send  us  f 

QUB8TION8  ABOUT  OUVX8. 

(1)  Name  of  best  variety  for  picUed  olives. 

(2)  Name  for  best  variety  for  olive  oil  f 

(3)  Names  of  other  choice  varieties  for  pickles  (eating)  and  oil,  worthy  of  eoltai* 

and  for  profit  ^  ^.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOglt: 
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(4)  When  are  the  trees  grown  that  prodaoe  the  TatletieB  above  f 
(a)  Distance  from  sea. 

(()  Elevation  above  tea-leveL 

(o)  Ezpoeore  to  snn. 

(d)  Hilly,  rolling,  or  level  land,  and  wfaioh  is  best. 

(«)  Soil  and  sabeoil  chanMSter. 

(5)  Climatio  inflnenoe. 

(s)  Temperatnie— minimnm,  maximnm,  and  average. 

(5)  Bain-fall,  in  inches. 

(o)  When  rain  lUls,  as  to  growth  of  trees  and  frnit,  and  how  mnoh  f 

(6)  Izrigation— method,  when  and  how  much,  and  during  what  growth  of  trees  and 

fruit 

(7)  Cultivation— when  and  how  t 

(8)  Pruning— when  and  how  f 

(9)  Picking. 

(a)  At  whafe  stage  of  nlpeness,  both  for  piokling  and  oil. 
(5)  Next  step  after  picking. 

(o)  Give  minutely  the  process  of  pickling  and  making  oil  until  completed  roady 
for  market* 

(10)  At  what  age  do  trees  commence  fruiting  t 

(11)  What  is  the  average  yield  per  tree  or  aero  f 

(12)  What  distance  apart  planted  t 

(13)  How  arotroes  propagated? 

(14)  Can  you  give  other  information  that  will  help  growers  of  olives  in  California 

tosucceedf 

(15)  Can  you  securo  any  printed  matter,  roports,  methods,  or  statistics  issued  by  the 

Government,  agricultural  colleges,  newspapers,  or  otherwise  t 

(16)  What  insect  pests,  and  how  treated  t 
(a)  Aro  thero  any  beneficial  insects  t 

(ft)  Aro  thero  any  parasites  of  the  injurious  Juseots  t 
(o)  Name  parasites,  and  tell  how  they  work. 
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ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 


CONTINENT  OP  AFRICA. 
CAPE  COLONY. 

MSPOST  BT  CONSUL  HOLLI8,  OF  OAPJB  TOWN. 

The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  orange  crop  of  this 
colony  meant  a  good  revenue  to  the  farmer.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Aastralian  bag,  whose  scientiflc  name  I  have  forgotten^  all  this  is 
changed,  and  iu  place  of  trees  loaded  with  lusoions  fmit  now  only  re- 
main a  few  blackened  stamps  to  mark  where  the  orchards  once  stood. 

No  systematic  effort  was  made  to  eradicate  the  pest,  A.  saying  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  stmggle  against  the  evil  while  B.,  whose  orchard  was 
close  by,  gave  the  bag  free  license  to  breed  and  multiply. 

I  have  jast  heard  of  a  new  method  of  destroying  these  insects  which 
may  be  worth  a  trial.  It  is  to  make  a  cross  incision  in  the  bark  L.- 
shaped,  and  after  rolling  back  the  bark  dost  the  woand  with  flowers  of 
snlphor.    Wax  and  bind  ap  as  after  badding. 

Years  ago  I  found  that  the  juices  of  the  squash  vine  was  a  solvent  of 
salphur  and  would  take  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  At  all 
events,  it  will  cost  nothing  to  try,  and  will  do  no  injury  to  the  tree. 

Geo.  F.  Hollis, 
OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cape  Tovcuj  March  5, 1890. 
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EGYPT, 

In  leply  to  the  oiicolar  of  the  Department,  dated  September  28, 1889, 
asking  oertidn  qaestions  about  the  cnltiyation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
and  olives,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  these  frnits  arenoteal- 
tivated  to  any  extent  for  commerce  in  this  country,  although  they  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  private  gardens. 

EUGENB  SGHUTLIB. 

Unitbd  States  OoNsuLiLTB-OENERAL, 

Cairo,  Kavember  22, 1889. 


MOROCCO. 

MMPORT  BY  CONSUL  MATHBWB,  OF  TAKOIMSA 
(RepMUhsdfnm  ConnOar  Report*  No.  4U.) 

FarM^'M^— As  most  of  the  trees  are  seedlings,  the  varieties  are  nmser 
ous ;  the  most  valuable  are  the  round,  sweet  orange,  and  the  smaQ 
aromatioally  flavored  fruit  known  as  the  ICandarin  orange.  The  Man* 
darin  is  the  most  valuable. 

Maturity. — ^Nine  years  from  seed ;  two  years  after  grafting  or  budding. 

Seedlings  remain  fruitful  over  a  century; 'grafted  or  budded, from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

Propagating. — They  are  propagated  from  seeds,  inarching,  grafting* 
budding,  and  by  cuttings. 

Planting. — Fifteen  feet  apart,  or  about  150  trees  to  the  acre,if  gnA^ 
ings ;  seedlings,  20  feet  apart,  100  trees  to  the  acre. 

In$eot  peats. — Various  vine-fretters  and  kermes  are  very  trooUeeome. 
and  cause  considerable  damage  to  orange  trees.  The  common  remedy  to 
a  certain  extent  is  to  wash  the  trunk  and  main  branches  with  alodoo  of 
lime-water,  and  by  watering  the  leaves  with  the  hand  pump.  Trees  too 
closely  planted,  or  placed  in  damp  and  shady  localities,  or  even  not 
properly  pruned  to  permit  light  and  air  through  all  their  branohtf, 
create  a  parasite  or  leaf  disease  known  as  the  <<demantiam  mono- 
phyllnm  "  or  charcoal,  which  covers  the  leaves  with  a  black  adhesive 
dust  'j  also  the  *'  lichen  auranti,  ^  which  appears  as  a  crust  of  a  gny 
whitish  color.  The  bad  state  of  health  of  the  trees  creates  these  pan- 
sites  and  ftingus.  I  have  cured  these  with  petroleum,  which  mast  be 
applied  in  a  mixed  state  by  churning  milk  and  petroleum  to  a  consis- 
tency of  cream,  as  petroleum  mixed  with  water  is  often  injorioas. 
These  liquids  are  unmixable,  and  when  applied  in  some  parts  onlytbe 
petroleum  touches  the  trunk  or  leaves,  and  on  the  others  the  wat<^r 
alone,  while,  if  well  mixed  with  milk,  the  strength  of  the  petroleaou 
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redaced,  the  application  is  imiformy  and  the  resaltfi  most  certain  and 
beneficial  to  all  trees. 

Situation. — Orange  orchards  are  planted  both  inland  and  on  the  sea- 
ooast,  on  yaUeys,  hillsides,  and  nplands.  They  yield  best  results  in 
well-drained  low-lying  lands  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  winds. 

Some  are  within  200  yards  of  the  sea  on  the  sand. 

Irrigation. — ^They  are  irrigated  artificially,  mostly  fix)m  wells  from 
which  the  water  i|  drawn  by  animal  power,  with  very  primitive  draw- 
wells. 

Cultivation. — ^The  gronnd  is  manured  and  cultivated  with  a  heavy 
hoe  once  a  year.  The  yield  and  proceeds  can  not  be  ascertained  in 
Morocco.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  including  manuring,  in  the  best 
orange  orchards  is  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  tree  per  annum;  labor- 
er's and  prunei's  wages  firom  18  to  20  cents  per  day. 

OBSEBtATIONS  ON  OBANaE  OULTUSB. 

In  any  country  where  the  medium  temperature  in  winter  is  superior 
to  4fP  and  in  summer  rises  to  86^,  the  cultivation  of  orange  orchards 
can  be  made  lucrative. 

Orange  trees  are  not  particular  with  regard  to  soil ;  they  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  the  sand,  and  even  in  strong  and  very  inferior  soils,  pro- 
vided they  are  mauui'ed  and  copiously  watered  in  the  summer.  There 
have  been  empirics  who  have  written  on  the  orange  trees  and  on  the 
manner  of  composting  the  soil,  recommending  all  sorts  of  filthy  nos- 
trums and  unwholesome  comx)osts  which  nature  never  designed,  and 
nobody  can  form  an  idea  hf  the  mischief  which  such  people  do.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  leading  cause  of  failure,  where  trees  get  diseased 
or  where  neither  fruit  nor  flowers  are  had  with  any  certainty,  is  due  to 
ill-treatment  and  poisoning  of  the  roots  with  the  obnoxious  mixtures. 

Seedlings  are  always  preferred,  as  they  stand  cold  weather  and  their 
yield  is  enormous ;  besides,  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  raising  the 
orange  trees  firom  seed,  are,  first,  to  procure  new  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  acceptable  as  to  size,  flavor,  and  shape ;  secondly,  to 
provide  hardy  stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  known  fancy  varieties,  in 
preference  to  grafting  or  budding  on  stock  raised  from  the  cuttings  of 
citrons,  or  even  of  orange  cuttings,  which  are  more  delicate,  of  less 
growth,  and  short  life.  In  recurring  to  budding,  the  hardiest  stock  of 
all  is  that  of  the  bitter  or  sour  orange,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe 
in  form,  elegance  of  foliage,  and  abundance  of  fruit.  When  the  medium 
atmospherical  temperature  of  the  spring  has  reached  7(P  the  seed  may 
be  sown  and  watered  regularly,  and  in  fifteen  days  they  will  come  up. 
If  the  seeds  are  from  the  finest,  ripest  fruits,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
of  budding  to  perfectionate  the  fruit.  The  fruits  from  trees  raised 
from  seed  are  the  earliest  and  stand  transpor^iation  well ;  the  flowers  of 
these  trees  stand  the  cold  weather  best 
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Exceasive  dampness  and  hamidity  in  the  soil  prodaoes  tbe^'chloTosis,^ 
or  yellow  of  the  leaves,  which  at  last  ends  in  destroying  the  tree. 

Excessive  aridity  of  the  soil  is  also  another  cause  of  safFering  to  the 
orange  tree,  but  does  not  cause  its  death. 

Strong  winds  only  cause  the  fall  of  the  fruit  before  ripening. 

The  fogs  and  white  frost  of  spring  sometimes  cause  an  alteralaon  in 
the  orange  tree,  which  afterwards  is  shown  in  the  shape  of  reddish  spots 
on  the  exterior  part  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  which  riders  it  unfit  for  use 

YABIBTIES  OULTITATED. 

The  races  and  varieties  known  are  innumerable,  the  majority  of  whidi 
are  still  unclassified.  The  most  interesting  are  divided  in  eight  groups, 
namely :  (1)  sweet  orange,  (2)  sour  orange,  (3)  Mandarin  onmge,  (4) 
limes,  (5)  Bermagots,  (6)  Pampelmuses,  (7)  lemons,  (8)  citrons. 

(1)  Sweet  orange. — ^The  sweet  orange  raised  from  seed  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate is  a  vigorous  tree,  which  reaches  the  height  of  15  feet ;  its  foliage 
large  and  oblong  prolongated,  of  a  dark  brilliant  green.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite  and  pure  white.  The  fruit  is  quite  round,  with  a 
smooth,  yellowish  skin.  It  commences  to  ripen  in  the  middle  of  Nov^n- 
ber,  and  in  March  arrives  at  full  maturity.  Trees  from  seed  without 
grafting  give  the  largest  crops,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  adult  tree  to 
produce  from  three  to  four  thousand  oranges  per  annum.  These  trees, 
if  conveniently  sheltered  from  the  cold  winters,  live  centuries.  Grafted 
or  budded  orange  trees  hardly  grow  higher  than  10  feet  in  their  proper 
climate,  while  in  others  they  only  reach  6  or  7  feet,  and  even  less,  and 
their  life  is  short  The  principal  sweet-orange  trees  which  are  selected  by 
those  engaged  in  the  orange  culture  are  the  Bigaradia  {Citrus  vulgmrU 
bigaradia)  Imperial,  the  Boyal  Bigaradia,  the  Bigaradia  of  silvery  leaf 
(0.  vulgaris  argentea)^  the  Bigaradia  of  spotted  leaf  (C.  vulgaris  varie- 
gata)j  the  Bigaradias  of  double  flower  and  of  violet  flower,  and  the  Big- 
aradias  of  round  fruit,  angulated  fruit,  spotted  fruit,  and  crowned  fruit; 
also  the  Bigaradia  of  myrtle  leaf  and  that  of  double  flower,  producing 
cake-shaped  fruit;  the  Balearic  or  Mallorea  orange,  large,  smooth, 
thiu  skin,  of  vigorous  growth ;  the  Portugal  or  Ohina  orange,  of  less 
growth  than  the  Balearic,  but  producing  very  large  fruit;  the  orauge 
of  ^ice,  highly  fkvored  in  Provence  for  its  elegance  and  beautiful  fruit. 
The  Maltese  or  blood  orange  is  very  rich,  and  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
the  fruit  having  a  pulp  stained  with  crimson ;  the  foliage  resembles  that 
of  the  Portugal  or  China  orange.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties, 
most  of  which  are  more  nominal  than  real,  mostly  the  results  of  hybrid- 
izing, and  which  are  more  of  a  botanical  ornament  than  of  profit 

(2)  Sour  orange. — ^The  sour  or  bitter  orange,  many  of  which  have  curi- 
ous and  very  interesting  foliage,  portly  and  handsome  trees,  with  gold 
and  silver  striped  leaves,  myrtle  leafed,  willow  leafed,  plain  and  striped, 
tricolor  striped,  and  many  others  very  showy.  The  flowers  of  these 
trees  bring  the  highest  prices  iu  market.    Their  fruit  is  preferr^  fiwr 
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confectionery,  marmalades,  eta  The  sour  or  bitter  orange  tree  is  still 
more  rustic  and  hardier  than  the  sweet  orange  from  seeds,  and  its  growth 
is  more  rapid.  There  is  of  this  tribe  the  China  sour-orange  tree,  which 
is  dwarf,  only  growing  to  about  4  or  5  feet  in  height  the  most. 

(3)  Mandarin. — ^The  Mandarin  orange,  originally  from  Ghina,  propa- 
gated also  fh>m  seed,  was  introduced  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century ;  only  grow  from  seed  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  to  about 
6  feet  when  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding.  The  pulp  of  the  Man- 
darin orange  is  almost  free  from  the  rind ;  the  latter  is  very  aromatic. 
The  Tangerine  orange,  recently  introduced  iu  Europe,  is  a  variety  of 
the  Mandarin ;  its  fhiit  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Mandarin,  in 
fact  often  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  but  exceedingly  sweet  and  perfumed. 
The  Japanese  orange  is  a  shrub  which  the  Ghinese  cultivate  on  a  l£brge 
scale,  and  known  by  the  name  '^  Kumkoat; "  is  almost  unknown  in  Eu- 
roi)e;  it  attains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  by  pruning  it  is  grown  iu  pots, 
where  it  only  grows  to  about  20  inches,  covering  itself  with  a  fruit  no 
larger  than  a*  good-sized  cherry.  The  rind  is  so  thin  and  smooth  that  it 
is  eatable.  They  are  preserved  whole  in  sugar.  I  have  four  in  pots  from 
15  to  18  inches  in  height  with  ripe  fruit ;  they  have  ripe  fruit  from  De- 
cember to  April ;  they  resist  the  cold  weather  better  than  the  handiest 
of  the  orange  tribe,  but  in  summer  they  require  hot  weather  to  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity.  I  strongly  recommend  this  interesting. and 
profitable  shrub  to  our  Galifomia  orange-growers.  One  acre  of  land 
will  accommodate  500;  manure  annually,  and  if  possible  in  summer. 
An  irrigation  or  two  of  manure  water  will  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection. 

(4)  Sweet  Umes  (Citrus  Umeta), — ^The  sweet-lime  tree  has  the  bearing 
and  foliage  of  the  lemon  tree ;  small  white  flowers ;  the  fruit  more  or 
less  large  or  small,  according  to  the  varieties ;  its  color  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
low 'y  the  pulp  is  an  insipid  sweet,  slightly  bitter.  The  varieties  known 
in  the  south  of  Spain  and  in  Morocco,  where  they  abound,  are  the 
"  Boman,^  the  "  Melaroce,'^  and  "  St.  Jerome.'' 

(5)  Bergamot  orange  {Citrus  bergamia). — Tall  tree;  oblong  leaves  of 
medium  size,  of  a  lively  green  on  the  upper  suri'ace  and  paler  on  the 
under  part  than  the  other  varieties  of  orange ;  very  small  flowers 
and  of  a  particularly  mild  aroma.  The  fruit  is  depressed  in  shape, 
smooth,  and  of  a  lemon-yellow  color ;  the  pulp  is  slightly  sour  and  of  a 
pronounced  aromatic  flavor.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  common  Ber- 
gamot, the  orange  Bergamot,  the  sweet  lemon  Bergamot,  and  the  Adam 
apple  Bergamot,  and  some  others  which  probably  are  only  monstrosi- 
ties propagated  by  grafting.  The  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  Berga- 
mot is  very  lucrative  by  the  great  quantity  of  volatile  oil  extracted 
from  the  rind  of  its  fruits. 

(6)  Pampelmuse, — Pampelmuse  ( Citrus  decumana)  probably  is  a  species 
entirely  distinct  firom  the  preceding,  nevertheless  it  has  certain  similari- 
ties to  the  natural  ordinary  sweet  orange  from  seed ;  it  grows  the  same 
height ;  very  few  thorns.    It  differs  in  foliage— broad  leaves  and  large 
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flowers  of  a  pare  white.  The  frait  is  depressed  and  of  immense  size,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  only  matures  on  the  seoond  year ;  they  require  shelter 
and  a  warm  locality.    The  ^'  Lamias  "  are  a  variety  of  the  Pampelmiue. 

(7)  Lemons  {0itru8  itmonum).— This  species  is  more  a  large  shmb  than 
a  small  tree;  they  require  a  warmer  climate  than  oranges  do;  tbeir 
flowers  are  white  inside  and  reddish  on  the  outside.  There  are  namw- 
ous  varieties.  They  require  less  irrigation  than  the  orange  tree;  are 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  the  dealers  in  orange  trees  use 
extensively  for  budding  or  grafting. 

(8)  Citron. — ^There  are  various  varieties — ^the  ordinary  citron,  the 
lemon  citron,  the  St.  Jerome  citron  of  very  large  fruit,  the  Floienoe  ott- 
ron,  and  the  sweet  citron ;  the  flowers  are  reddish,  pink,  white,  and 
violet.  It  grows  well  in  narrow  valleys  where  the  heat  in  summer  is 
retained  during  the  eveuings;  it  grows  admirably  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterraoean  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  easily  multiplied  from  slips  or 
cuttings,  which  are  also  used  for  budding  or  grafting  by  the  dealers  and 
venders  of  orange  trees. 

For  California  I  would  recommend  raising  sweet  oranges  from  seed 
or  grafting  the  seedlings  or  stocks  of  the  sour  orange,  the  hardiest  of 
all  for  told  winters. 

Observations  on  pruning. — ^The  flower  and  fruit  are  produced  on  the 
young  wood  of  the  current  season  generally.  The  pruning  has  in  view 
three  objects:  first,  to  keep  the  branches  from  being  too  numerous,  and 
thereby  making  the  foliage  too  thick,  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  son  to  a 
great  part  of  the  head ;  secondly,  to  check  those  branches  which  grow 
too  vigorously  for  the  rest  of  the  tree ;  thirdly,  to  remove  old  and  bare 
wood  and  make  way  for  the  young.  The  weakest  branches  should  also 
be  removed,  and  the  pruning  should  be  done  on  dry  days  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  No  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
below  the  head,  unless  left  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  by  layering 
in  pots  and  thus  obtaining  young  additional  trees. 

The  orange  tree  spreads  its  roots  close  to  the  surface;  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  them  when  cultivating  the  soil  around  the  trees. 

Nothing  is  wasted  of  the  orange  tree.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  and 
the  fruit  are  all  a  source  of  profit ;  they  all  constitute  a  branch  of  com- 
merce. On  pruning  the  trees  the  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  eat 
branches,  dried,  and  they  sell  in  the  markets  of  Europe  from  $2^  to  H 
per  hundred- weight.  The  flowers  are  sold  for  the  distillery  and  other 
purposes  in  France  at  26  cents  per  pound.  Oranges  for  exportation  are 
gathered  in  November  when  their  color  begins  to  change  frt>m  green  to 
a  yellowish ;  the  second  gathering  for  short  distances  is  made  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  last  for  the  nearest  markets  in  February  and  March. 

Felix  A.  Mathbws, 

Cons^ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier  J  April  2, 1884, 
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GUERRERO. 

RBFOET  BY  OONSVL  SUTTER,  OF  AOAPULOO. 
(Kepnblished  from  Consnlar  Report  No.  4H.) 

Varieties. — Sweet  and  bitter  oranges,  navel  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
haddocks,  citrons. 

Limes  and  sweet  oranges  are  the  most  valuable.  Some  15,000  boxes 
f  limes,  representing  for  the  growers  a  valae  of  about  $25,000,  are  ex- 
torted annually  per  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
o  San  Francisco.  Bronght  to  town,  selected,  and  packed  for  export, 
his  fmit  costs,  more  or  less,  $3  per  box,     . 

Only  small  quantities  of  oranges  are  exported  to  Sau  Francisco  per 
iteamer  from  December  to  February,  before  the  crop  from  the  islands 
Q  the  Pacific  overstocks  the  market. 

Oranges  are  obtained  at  $6  per  thousand,  but  on  account  of  high  rates 
f  freight  can  not  compete  in  the  San  Francisco  market  with  the  fruit 
mported  from  those  islands. 

Maturity. — ^Lime  trees  which  are  allowed  to  grow  like  a  bush,  with 
tranches  rising  from  the  roots,  commence  to  bear  at  the  age  of  four 
ears,  and  are  in  full  bearing  when  eight  years  old^  in  good  soil  and 
fith  bnt  very  little  care  the  tree  will  attain  the  age  of  fi  fty  years.  This 
ree  is  indigenous,  whilst  the  other  varieties  of  the  citrus  family  Hre  said 
0  have  been  imported. 

Orange  trees  commence  to  bear  at  the  age  of  five  years,  are  in  fiill 
tearing  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  will  remain  fruitful  fully  as  long  as  the 
ime  tree. 

Prcpagatian. — All  the  trees  are  seedlings. 

Insect  pests, — Ants  are  the  only  insects  which  are  injurious  to  the 
rees,  much  more  to  the  orange  than  to  the  lime  trees;  people  protect 
heir  trees  in  various  ways  from  ants  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
nts  are  destroyed  by  digging  up  their  nests,  or  are  kept  off  the  trees 
rith  fine  sand,  fire,  water,  petroleum,  etc.  Fungous  growth  and  other 
>arasites  are  not  found  in  such  abundance  as  to  seriously  ii\jure  the  trees. 

Planting. — Most  of  the  trees  are  planted  very  irregularly,  in  selected, 
avorable  spots,  which  may  keep  moist  all  the  year  round.    In  a  few 
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newly  laid  oat  lime-tree  plantatiooB  the  distance  between  treeB  is  20 
feet  in  every  direction. 

Situation, — Anywhere,  mostly  in  moist  places  along  small  streamktg 
or  gnlches  on  the  hill-ddes^  in  low  bottoms  along  rivers,  or  near  tbe 
sea-shore;  in  sandy  black  loam  they  yield  the  best  results ;  Uie^veet- 
est  and  thin-skinned  oranges  nsoally  growon  hill-sides,  whilst  the  fniit 
of  lowlands  is  generally  thick-skinned. 

Some  orchards  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea-shore,  in  sandy  black 
loam,  in  some  instances  with  lagoons  or  brackish  water  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  sea-shore,  and  give  very  excellent  results.  Thus  sitaated 
there  is  one,  newly,  regularly  planted,  of  8,000  lime  trees  and  100  orange 
trees,  with  room  for  many  thousands  more,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
cheap  transportation  by  water  to  Acapulco,  the  port  of  shipping. 

Irrigation. — 'So  system  of  artificial  irrigation  is  in  use ;  tbe  ground 
between  trees  is  not  cultivated,  but  merely  kept  free  of  undergrowth 
and  weeds,  lands  being  as  yet  of  but  nominal  value. 

Yield. — ^As  the  orchards  are  not  regularly  planted  and  the  trees  are 
scattered  here  and  there  without  any  regard  to  economy  in  land  occmpicd, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  state  even  only  approximately  the  yield  or 
cost  of  cultivation  of  an  acre  per  annum. 

One  orange  tree  from  the  age  of  eight  years  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  in 
ordinarily  good  conditions  will  yield  on  an  average  3,000  oranges  eveiy 
year,  worth,  picked,  $4  per  thousand.  A  lime  tree  from  the  age  of  eight 
years  to  the  age  of  flfl^  bears  fruit  all  the  year  round,  and  will  yield 
about  8,000  per  year,  worth  on  the  tree,  say,  $10. 

Land  being  but  of  nominal  value,  no  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
the  same  or  any  ground  rent  is  to  be  taken  in  account ;  nothing  is  irri 
gated,  consequently  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  little,  say  $150  per 
annum  for  an  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees. 

There  being  no  export  market  for  the  other  varieties  of  the  dtms 
family,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  only  raised  for  home 
consumption. 

John  A.  Sutter,  Jr., 

Oonnl 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aoapuloo,  February  15, 1884. 


SONORA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WILLARD,  OF  QIJAYMAM. 

On  receipt  of  circular,  I  addressed  lettei*s  to  several  of  the  onuife 
gro'A^ers  in  the  interior  of  Sonora  (for  at  Guayraas  but  few  oranges  are 
grown)  and  in  reply  was  informed  that,  as  the  cultivation  of  oranges 
as  a  business  in  Sonora  dates  back  only  a  few  years  (since  the  Sonon 
railway  has  been  in  operation,  1882),  they  did  aet  fieel  competent  in 
««ving  a  proper  report. 
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I  am  told  that  the  first  plants  or  cattings  of  oranges  caltivat«d  in  So< 
nora  were  brought  by  the  Jesait  fathers  ninety  years  ago  from  Italy,  and 
planted  at  the  missions  of  San  Job6  de  Onaymas  and  Hermoslllo.  Bnt 
little  attention  was  paid  to  their  cultivation  excepting  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  there  was  no  market  for  them  on  the  coast  (as  tbey  are 
grown  from  Gummas  to  Panama),  and  no  quick  transportation  existed 
to  take  them  to  a  market  north.  After  the  Sonora  Bailway  was  fin- 
ished it  furnished  the  means  of  getting  them  to  a  market  in  the  United 
estates,  and  in  1883  a  small  shipment  was  made  with  good  results,  and 
.since  then  orchards  have  been  planted  and  oranges  now  figure  as  an 
article  of  export  to  the  United  States  by  rail.  In  1888, 14,000  boxes 
of  200  oranges  each  were  shipped.  The  fruit  is  sold  on  the  trees  at  from 
$0  to  $8  per  1,000,  being  purchased  by  frnit  dealers  through  their  agents, 
who  pick,  pack,  and  ship  the  fruit. 

The  Sonora  orange  commences  to  ripen  in  November,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  harvested. 

Orange  trees  are  grown  along  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
coantry  up  to  3,000  feet  altitude.  Bottom  lands  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  heretofore,  bnt  I  am  told  some  orchards  have  been  recently 
planted  near  Hermosillo  (inland  100  miles  from  Onaymas^  on  rolling 
lands  and  hillsides. 

The  trees  are  irrigated  throughout  the  year,  particularly  in  the  dry 
reason,  which  commences  in  October  and  ends  in  July. 

The  trees  are  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  sonr  orange  and  are  set 
oat  or  planted  30,  40,  and  60  feet  apart;  the  second  year  are  grafted 
or  budded  with  the  sweet  orange.  They  commence  to  give  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  the  third  year  after  grafting,  and  are  in  full  bearing 
condition  in  the  eighth  year,  yielding,  if  well  grown,  from  1,000  to  1,500 
oranges  per  tree. 

No  insect  pests  have  api>eared  as  yet  to  destroy  the  tree  or  fruit. 

Lemons,  figs,  and  olives  are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  The^e 
fruits  from  the  few  trees  cultivated  are  used  for  home  consumption 
ulone,  none  being  exported. 

A.  WtLLABD, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ouaymasy  Mexico^  November  13, 1889. 


LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  VIOSCA,  OF  LA  PAZ. 


Varieties. — The  Castillian  orange  {Naranja  de  Costilla)  is  the  best 
variety  known  here  for  profit,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
early  Spaniards;  of  recent  years  seed  and  young  trees  brought  by  fruit 
growers  from  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  have  been  planted  in 
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different  orange  orohards,  resnltiDg  in  quite  an  improvemeDt  in  tfae 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  frait  over  the  old  orange-prodncing  trees  in 
the  country ;  other  varieties  are  of  limited  production,  snch  as  mao* 
darin,  pear  and  king  orange  and  not  of  sufficient  quantity  forezpcfft 

The  citrus  family  comprises  here  six  species  fruitfol  and  profitabto 
for  cultivatiOD.  Citron,  shaddock  (torouja),  large  lemons,  limes  (eitnt 
Umetta)  lima,  sweet  lime,  king  orange.  The  lima  ehichana^  or  swes'i 
teat  lime,  weighs  commonly  from  12  to  14  ounces  and  is  very  delick>Q& 
The  king  orange  is  the  production  of  an  orange  tree,  a  young  sboot 
grafted  into  a  sweet  lime  tree  and  in  time  from  that  to  a  shaddock  or 
torouja,  and  finally  a  shoot  from  this  last  is  again  grafted  on  aoommoD 
orange  tree.  Each  of  the  orange  fruit  weighs  firom  4  to  5  pounds,  asd 
are  of  very  delicate  and  sweet  flavor  and  also  exempt  fh>m  add. 

Situation. — The  locatioiis  where  the  trees  grow  are  San  Antonio,  San 
Jo86,  and  La  Paz.  San  Antonio  is  66  miles  from  the  aea;  the  other 
]>laces  are  ports  of  entry. 

Elevation  of  the  first-named  town,  1,200  feet;  the  other  two  areiDS 
level  valley,  all  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.. 

Level  land  is  best.  The  soil  here  is  alluvial,  sandy,  and  the  subsoil 
within  four  feet  under  is  of  day  and  gravel. 

Temperature.-^The  average  temperature  is  85^,  minimum  60^,  maxi 
mum  930y  Fahr.  During  winter  nights  are  lightly  cold,  never  warm, 
but  quite  warm  during  the  day.  In  summer,  snltiy  days  veiy  seldoni 
and  the  atmosphere  generally  very  dear. 

Bain  commences  in  July  and  ends  in  October,  in  time  to  assist  tbe 
growth  progress  of  fruit. 

Irrigation, — Irrigation  is  practiced  all  the  j^r  round.  The  d^os 
family  have  to  be  watered  every  three  or  four  days,  and  give  tiiem  u 
much  water  as  possible. 

Cultivation. — ^Young  trees  are  transplanted  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  also  in  February,  and  the  cleaning  of  trees  takes  place  in  De- 
cember. 

Fertilizers. — Cow  and  other  manure  is  used  as  fertilizer,  bat  in  set- 
ting young  trees  a  circular  hole  is  excavated  of  4  feet  diameter  and  of 
8  or  4  feet  depth,  and  about  a  4-inch  layer  of  old  cattle  bones  ia  pot 
down,  and  on  the  top  of  it  another  6  inches  of  clay,  and  after  another 
6  inches  of  manure,  and  following  common  boU.  The  tree  is  set  on 
the  top  of  that.    The  best  results  have  been  obtained  that  way. 

Pruning. — First  remove  the  inner  superfluous  shoots  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  cut  all  other  nnnecessaiy  branches  to 
allow  circulation  of  air.  It  is  evidently  proved  that  the  tree  shonld  be 
allowed  its  full  growth  from  ground.  It  is  best  either  to  proteotitfrom 
hot  breezes  or  from  the  heat  of  the  soil,  and  even  from  frosty  as  geo* 
erally  the  upper  part  only  suffers,  and  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  felly  pro- 
tected. 

Picking.^The  picking  of  oranges  takes  place  early  ia  November, 
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whence  they  are  just  ripe  enoagh  for  shipping.  Oranges  are  cared  by 
burying  them  separately  onder  4  or  6  inches  of  very  dry  sand,  in  a  shaded 
and  ventilated  place,  for  a  month  or  two,  after  that  they  can  be  taken 
oat,  will  look  proportionally  firesh,  and  will  keep  in  that  condition  for 
six  months. 

Packing  and  shipping. — When  packed  for  export  the  oranges  are 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  special  boxes. 

Planting. — Orange  trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart,  lemons  15  feet, 
and  limes  20  feet.  Orange  trees  are  propagated  by  seed,  shoots  from 
roots,  and  by  branch  cuttings. 

Some  orchards  are  qaite  large  and  others  are  small. 

ifattiWfy.— Fraiting  begins  at  iive  or  six  years  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  planted ;  when  the  tree  is  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards  it  produces 
the  largest  crop  of  fruit.    The  full  maturity  of  the  tree  is  uncertain. 

Insect  pests. — ^Trees  here  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  insect  pests, 
with  the  exception  of  some  seasons,  by  an  insect  in  the  shape  of  a  tick, 
called  manteoaj  which  is  very  easily  removed }  but  sometimes  worms 
in  the  shape  of  teredo  on  the  roots  kill  the  tree  beyond  cure. 

James  Viosoa,  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Pazj  December  21, 1889. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
GUATEMALA. 

BBPOBT  OF  OONSUIrQBNBRAL  B08MER, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  submit- 
ting a  list  of  questions  regarding  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
and  olives. 

In  reply,  I  beg  respectfully  to  state  that  the  fruits  referred  to  are  of 
spontaneous  growth  in  Onatemala,  and  are  not  cultivated  or  exported. 
They  grow  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  from  the  sea-level  to 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  it,  and  are  freely  consumed  by  the  popu- 
lation, but  without  care  or  effort  in  their  culture. 

«Tames  K.  Hosmeb, 

Oonsnt-OeneraiL 
Unitbd  States  OoNsuiiATB-GENBRAL, 

OnatenuUoj  December  9, 1889. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL 

BAHIA. 

INTBODUOTOBY. 

Ihavo  the  honor  to  report  the  following  concerning  onmgwaod 
lemons,  as  called  for  in  the  cironlar  dated  September  28, 1889. 

As  Aeither  figs  nor  olives  are  grown  here  in  the  State  of  Bsliia,  Dotb 
ing  need  be  said  of  them.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  even  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  orange  or  the  lemon ;  so  little,  that  all  that  are  grown 
are  nsed  in  the  place,  none  being  exported  even  to  adjoining  States. 
The  supply  is  so  limited  as  practically  to  prohibit  exportation,  on  ac 
connt  of  the  very  high  price  that  must  necessarily  be  paid  for  them. 

Should  one  wish  to  send  a  box  of  selected  oranges  to  a  Mend  m  the 
'  United  States,  he  must  pay  for  such  box  of  one  hundred,  packed  ready 
for  shipment,  12^  millreis,  equivalent  to  $6.12^,  and  this  in  the  orange 
season,  too.  Therefore,  as  none  are  grown  except  for  home  oodbqqqp- 
tion,  it  seems  quite  useless  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  order  m 
which  they  are  submitted. 

ORANGES. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  variety  is  called 'Xavan^a  de  embigo  or  oavel 
orange.  These  oranges  are  seedless.  When  properly  cultivated  they 
grow  to  a  great  size  and  have  a  most  delicious  flavor,  being  also  very 
juicy.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  And  oranges  of  this  class  weigh 
ing  a  kilo  each«  and  often  a  little  more,  and  measuring  in  circamfereocf 
from  18  to  20  inches.  The  orange  of  this  class  of  ordinary  growth 
measures  from  12  to  15  inches  in  circumftoence. 

The  other  varieties,  not  choice,  however,  are  Lavanja  de  terra^  or  Se 
viUe  orange,  which  has  rather  a  bitter  taste,  with  seeds,  and  not  as 
large,  nor  of  course  as  fine  a  flavor,  as  the  Lavanja  de  embigo. 

Another  kind  is  the  Laranja  de  Cravo  or  tangerine^  similar  to  th<? 
tangerine  of  Florida,  with  seeds.  The  fourth  and  the  last  class  is  the 
Laranja  brabOj  or  wild  orange,  with  pips  also. 

Whatever  cultivation  is  given  the  navel  orange  receives,  though 
some  attention  is  being  given  to  the  tangerine. 

Situation. — Anywhere  along  the  sea-coast.  I  have  been  informed 
they  may  grow  anywhere  in  fact  in  the  State. 

As  there  is  no  land  in  the  State  that  is  cultivated  that  has  aajgre^t 
degree  of  elevation,  it  may  be  said  they  will  grow  at  any  elevatioD. 

8oil — Clayey  soil  mostly  about  and  in  this  city.  Some  sandy.  In 
**---  --^terior  of  the  State  more  of  an  alluvial  nature.    The  character  of 
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the  subsoil  is  presamably  tnaoh  the  same  as  the  soil.  In  most  cases  the 
siibisoil  has  never  been  tnrned  up.  The  laud  is  never  prepared  by  plow- 
\us  it«  The  grass  and  weeds,  when  cut  away  at  all,  are  cat  by  large 
boes. 

Climatifi  influeneei. — Along  the  coast  the  mercnry  ranges  between  76^ 
and  92^  in  the  shade.  In  the  interior,  especially  on  the  higher  eleva- 
tions, the  range  is  greater.  Oool  nights  and  very  moist  atmosphere. 
Rain-fall  in  inches,  I  do  not  know.  Generally  the  rainy  season  begins 
abont  April  1,  continuing  to  November  1,  though  there  are  frequent 
showers  in  the  dry  season  from  November  to  April.  Consequently,  as  the 
fruit  is  usually  picked  from  May  to  August,  it  ripens  in  the  rainy  season. 

Irrigation, — ^There  is  no  irrigation. 

Cultivation  consists  simply  in  cutting  the  grass  and  weeds  that 
spring  up  whenever  needed,  and  is  done,  as  stated,  with  a  large  hoe. 

In  a  very  few  orchards  the  gr  ound  is  seeded  with  grass,  which  is  cut 
when  green,  after  which  the  soil  is  loosened  with  the  hoe,  then  animal 
manure  is  scattered  broadcast  through  the  grove. 

Pruning. — ^Pruning  is  done  after  the  tree  reaches  its  fifth  year,  or  there* 
abouts,  say  4  to  6  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  then  continued  every  year 
thereafter,  while  the  tree  has  growth. 

Picking. — ^This  depends  on  the  demand,  as  they  are  not  shipped.  Peo- 
ple will  buy  them  only  when  ripe,  consequentlisr  they  are  alloweil  to 
remain  on  the  tree  till  reaching  the  stage  of  ripeness. 

Were  the  oranges  to  be  shipped,  the  picking  before  being  ripe,  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  steamer  to 
the  place  of  destination. 

Planting. — ^The  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  16  feet  apart,  and  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  in  Bahia.    The  orchards  are  very  small  generally. 

Maturity. — ^The  trees  commence  to  bear  in  about  five  years.  If  the 
trees  are  prox>erly  cared  for,  largest  crops  are  obtained  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  life  of  the  tree.  Much  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  seasons — whether  very  dry  or  very  wet.  They 
are  fruitfiil  for  thurty  to  forty  years. 

Insect  pests. — A  sort  of  ^white  worm,  which  is  destroyed  by  brushing 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  or  rather  paint- 
ing it  with  the  liquid  mixture. 

LEMONS. 

There  are  but  two  varieties  of  lemons  in  this  State.  The  one  called 
Lima  doeCj  or  sweet  juice;  the  other  LimaOj  an  acid,  nearly  round  lime. 
This  lime  is  abundant,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  appreciable  ext>ent. 
It  is  much  more  add  than  the  lemon  proper,  and  is  known,  I  believe, 
by  the  scientific  name  of  Citrus  limettaj  the  lemon  being  known  as  Oi^ 
rus  Umonum. 

As  the  limes  are  not  shipped  there  is  no  curing,  no  packing.  They 
are  picked  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them  and,  like  oranges,  ma; 
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be  obtained  nearly  the  entire  year,  thoagh  like  the  oranges  thev  are 
best  in  their  season,  which  is  the  same  as  the  orange  season. 

There  are  no  statistics  issned  on  the  subject  firom  any  sonrce.  Ptiees 
of  both  oranges  and  lemons  depend  on  the  supply.  The  lowest  piioe 
for  the  best  quality  of  oranges  is  about  4  vintins,  eqnal  to  4  cento. 
The  maximum  price  is  about  8  vintins,  say  8  cents.  Lemons,  or  limes, 
may  be  bought  from  ten  for  1  cent  to  one  for  S  cents,  depending  on  the 
supply  or  scarcity. 

D.  N.  Burks, 

Gptfvl 
United  Statxs  OomuLATB, 

Bahia,  March  1,  1880. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

BMFOBT  BY  OOKSUL  WALTHALL,  OF  DMMMMAMA. 
ORANaSS. 

Varteties. — ^The  oranges  grown  in  this  colony  are  known  as  tanfier 
ine,  bitter,  sweet,  and  myrtle.  Under  the  term  <*  sweet,''  several  varie- 
ties are  included,  which  hare  no  distinctive  name. 

SitucUion. — The  groves  are  on  the  coast  lands  and  banks  of  the  rivers, 
inland  itom  the  sea,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  several  or 
many  miles,  but  scarcely  above  the  sea  at  all,  as  the  alluvial  land  lies 
mainly  below  the  level  of  spring-tides.  The  cultivated  lands  are  geo- 
erally  open,  with  little  shade,  and  almost  exclusively  level.  The  soil  is 
alluvial,  forming  a  stiff  blue  clay,  with  a  superficial  covering  of  *'pe- 
gass,"  or  vegetable  mould. 

OUffMHc  influences. — The  year  consists  of  two  wet  and  two  dry  sea- 
sons,  more  or  less  irregular  in  duration.  December  and  January  are 
generally  rainy;  February  and  March  usually  dry ;  April  (in  whole  or 
in  part),  May,  June,  Jnly,  and  sometimes  August,  are  more  or  leas  wet, 
May  and  June  being  generally  very  rainy ;  .September  and  October 
almost  invariably  very  dry,  as  is  sometimes  a  part  or  the  whole  of  No- 
vember. February,  April,  August,  and  November  are,  however,  very 
variable  and  uncertain. 

The  temperature  is  singularly  uniform.  The  extremes  on  the  coast 
are  about  70^  and  9(P,  Fahrenheit.  The  difference  between  day  aod 
night  is  more  marked  than  the  variations  of  either  the  day  or  the  night 
temperature  at  the  different  seasons.  The  mean  maximum  temperature 
of  the  days  is  about  87^ ;  mean  minimum  of  the  nights,  about  15P. 

There  are  not  many  days  that  can  properly  be  called  sultry,  as  good 
breezes  generally  prevail  at  all  seasons. 

The  rain-fall  is  variable,  ranging  within  the  last  twenty  years  fioffl 
52  to  108  inches,  but  averaging  about  85  or  90  inches. 
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Irrigaii4m.-^^ouej  except  what  is  merely  incidental.  (See  reports  of 
the  andersjgned^  of  August  2^  1889,  on  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  and  of 
November  8, 1889,  on  OanaU^  etc.,  in  British  Guiana.)  Thei*e  is  practi- 
cally no  cultivation  in  this  colony  of  any  fruits  except  plantains  and 
cocoanuts* 

Fertilv8en.*^^o  fertiUsers  are  ever  used. 

Pnming^^^^o  pruning  is  ever  done. 

Picking, — Gathered  when  mature,  but  while  still  green.  TTsnally 
kept  dry,  but  no  system  of  curing  followed.    None  are  exported. 

PlanHng. — There  are  no  regular  plantations.  Therefore  there  is  no 
system  as  to  distance  apart.  The  trees  are  propagated  exclnsively 
from  seed.  The  trees  are  usually  mixed  with  other  plants,  and  there- 
fore variable  in  extent. 

Maiuritg. — ^The  trees  begin  to  bear  when  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 
They  mature  at  the'age  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  period  of  greatest  production,  although  this  is  largely 
dependent  upon  various  circumstances. 

InndpMtg. — Orange  scale  insects  on  the  coast,  and  parasol  ants  in 
the  interior.    No  treatment  adopted  as  a  rule. 

LEMONS. 

Very  few,  if  any,  lemons  are  grown  in  this  colony.    Limes  are  cheap 
and  abundant  but  not  systematically  cultivated,  picked,  or  cured,  and 
none  are  shipped. 
No  statistics  issued. 
Neither  figs  nor  olives  are  grown  in  British  Guiana. 

W.  T.  Walthall, 

Consul. 
TTnitbd  States  Consxtlatb, 

Demerara,  February  20, 1890. 


ECUADOR. 

EWPOBT  BY  aOWaxrL-QBNBRJLL  80R8BT  OF  QUATAQUIL, 
GRANGES. 

There  is  but  one  variety. 

Location. — ^The  distance  from  the  sea  dex)ends  upon  the  sea-level. 
Elevation  above  the  sealevel  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  Exposure  to  the  sun 
continnous. 

Level  land  is  best,  soil  and  subsoil  formation ;  lime  and  sandy. 

Climatic  influences. — ^Temperature  5(P  minimum,  88^  maximum,  70° 
average.  Nights  warm  and  moist;  sultry  days  in  dry  season ;  atmos- 
phere extremely  dry.  There  are  two  distinct  seasons.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son it  is  never  wet,  and  in  the  wet  it  is  never  dry,  the  rain-£All  tbr  four   t 
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months  being  very  he«avy.  When  rain  falls,  the  growth  of  the  tree  aod 
frait  is  attained.    Irrigation  not  pra€ticed. 

OuUivation. — Plowing  during  rainy  season.    No  fertilizers  used. 

Pruning. — Not  resorted  to. 

Picking. — Picked  in  the  dry  season,  Jane  and  July,  mainly,  and 
picked  half  ripo  for  export,  bat  ripe  for  home  consamption. 

Packing  and  shipping. — Packed  loose,  and  shipped  to  Pern  and  Chili 
exclasively. 

Planting. — Distance  i>lanted  apart  12  feet^  propagated  by  seed;  none 
bnt  seedlings.    The  orchards  are  small. 

Maturity, — Ago  of  fruiting  begin  at  five  years ;  age  of  largest  crops 
at  ten  years ;  maturity  of  trees  ten  years. 

Insect  pests  — ^There  is  an  injarioas  insect  pest  known  as  the  PoIgoQ, 
which  kills  the  tree. 

LEMONS. 

Picking. — The  lemon  is  small,  and  is  picked  green  both  for  home  con- 
samption and  for  export*  and  ripens  after  it  is  gathered.  There  is  no 
method  of  curing.  They  are  picked  in  the  dify  season,  mainly  io  Jane 
and  July. 

Curing. — ^There  is  no  particular  process;  the  fruit  is  handled,  both  in 
gathering,  stowing,  and  shipping,  by  hand. 

Yield. — The  best  information  I  can  get  is  that  the  yield  of  the  oran;:e 
is  about  1,500,0(H»  per  annnm,  the  price  being  about  80  cents  snore,*  or. 
say,  60  cents  gold,  per  100. 

It  is  practically  iuii>088ible  to  get  the  yield  of  the  lemon.  There  i* 
exported  about  60  boxes  of  500  each,  and  the  price  is  about  300  sncre 
or  $2.10  United  States  gold  per  box. 

William  B.  Sorsby, 

Oonsul-Oeneral 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil^  March  10, 1890. 


ECUADOR. 

nSPORT  BT  CONSUL  BBAOH,  OF  QUATAQUIL. 
(Repablished  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  41^.) 

^Notwithstanding  its  very  restricted  domain,  it  is  probable  that  m> 
country  in  the  world  possesses  so  great  a  variation  of  climate  a^ 
Ecuador,  which  ranges  from  the  temperatnre  of  perpetaal  snowtotbat 
of  perpetual  summer,  neither  essentially  changing  with  the  altmiations 
of  the  seasons.  The  ice  and  snow  at  all  times  cover  the  sammite  o: 
Chimborazo  and  other  moan  tains  of  great  altitude,  while  in  the  lower 
sections  the  mercury  ranges  between  65°  and  85^. 


•  The  Sucre  i«  the  monetary  unit  of  E^o^QOgk 
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The  soil  is  less  varied  than  the  climate  in  characteristics,  though 
posisessing  several  elements.  The  lowlands  are  either  loam  unmixed, 
sandy  loam,  or  cla^^  loam.  The  surface  of  the  uplands,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  is  of  volcanic  origin — ^lava,  scoria,  porphyry,  etc  As  in 
some  other  part  of  South  America,  notably  Venezuela,  the  exposed 
rocks  are  nndergoiug  a  constant  decomposition,  producing  a  soil  every- 
where in  some  degree  fertile.  In  Ecuador  even  the  lava  has  been  so 
disintegrated  as  to  form  a  soil.  Those  giving  attention  to  botany  un- 
derstand that  each  of  the  Y^gotablo  species  needs  specific  elements  to 
promote  germination  and  conduce  to  development.  Some  require  ele- 
ments other  than  a  favorable  soil  or  temperature.  A  portion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  matures  only  after  passing  through  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  which  would  not  survive  under  a  continuous  sum- 
mer temperature.  The  cocoanut  tree,  as  an  illustration  of  the  special 
requirements  of  many  species  of  plants,  may  have  a  soil  and  tempera- 
tare  that  are  favorable,  yet  it  must  '^  breathe  ^'  the  salt  atmosphere  in 
order  to  exist  and  thrive. 

Ecuador,  though  having  the  wide  range  of  temperature  before  men- 
tionedy  does  not  have  radical,  changes,  and  therefore  does  not  sustain 
all  of  the  vegetation  that  would  appear  to  have  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  wide  range  of  temperature  noted.  Yet  there  are  few  countries,  if 
any,  that  can  sustain  a  more  diversified  vegetation  than  Ecuador.  In 
fraits  it  produces  all  that  belong  to  the  tropics,  usually  in  great  profu- 
sion and  perfection ;  and  many  varieties  not  considered  tropical,  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  strawberries.  In  no  respect  have  the 
productive  resources  of  the  country  been  fully  developed,  and  the  prac- 
tices afford  a  poor  instruction  for  others  to  follow.  A  description  of  the 
crudities  of  the  practice,  and  possibilities  of  the  country,  may  prove  of 
interest  in  portraying  inutilized  opportunities,  and  how  not  to  do  it 

OBANGES. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  oranges  grown  in  Ecuador,  viz,  thick  skin 
and  thin  skin,  sweet,  and  sour.  The  thin-skin  variety  is  in  most  de- 
mand for  domestic  use.  None  are  exported  further  than  Peru  and  Chili. 
The  trees  come  into  bearing  at  from  three  to  four  ^ears  of  age,  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  until  about  twenty  years  old. 

The  trees  are  all  seedlings ;  that  is,  they  comeup  and  grow  naturally. 

The  fruit  while  ripening  is  occasionally  afflicted  with  insects,  evidently 
after  the  sweet  juice. 

As  a  rule  the  trees  are  not  planted,  but  grow  where  they  by  chance 
coiue  up.  If  set  out  in  orchards  the  trees  should  be  placed  at  least  40 
feet  apart,  as  the  fruit  requires  much  air  and  sunlight  to  mature  well. 

The  fruit  does  not  proiluce  well  immediately  on  the  sea-coast,  but  5 
inilcH  or  more  in  the  interior  it  does  well  on  any  kind  of  soil,  though  best 
on  a  deep,  rich  loam. 
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The  fruit  is  not  irrigated,  aud  the  land  is  not  caltivated,  not  eveo  bj 
catting  down  the  brash  and  weeds  with  a  maohete. 

No  expense  for  coltivatiou.  Trees  well  matoied  average  a  yield  of 
4,000  oranges  per  year,  which  are  sold  on  the  tree  at  $10,  bat  vhieh 
bring  in  the  Ooayaqail  market  from  $3  to  ft4  per  thousand.  The  boofi 
market  is  usaally  well  snppUed,  and  more  Inscioos  froitisnot  ebewhere 
prodaced. 

LEMONS. 

The  lemon  family  in  Bcnador  is  of  three  sorts— large  soar,  Ihnen,  ud 
sweet  The  trees  come  into  bearing  at  firom  two  to  three  years  of  agei 
and  continne  to  bear  ap  to  aboat  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  trees  are  all  seedlings,  and  come  up  by  chanoe. 

Neither  trees  nor  frnit  are  troubled  with  insects. 

There  are  no  orchards;  bat  If  there  were,  the  trees,  to  produce  well  aod 
bear  good  ftuit,  should  be  from  40  to  50  feet  apart,  for  the  same  reawa 
as  given  regarding  oranges.  The  trees  that  come  up  promisoaoiulj 
are  often  transplanted  into  hedges  and  set  near  together,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  fence  than  realizing  from  the  fruit,  which  iaof 
market  value. 

The  trees  are  not  detrimentally  affected  by  sea  bieeies,  and  they  «{>- 
pear  to  thrive  anywhere. 

The  trees  are  not  cultivated  or  irrigated. 

It  is  dif^cult  to  say  what  the  yield  would  be  under  good  treatment, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  very  large.  The  price  of  the  fruit  is  too  low 
to  make  the  business  of  lemon  growing  profitable  in  Ecuador. 

Horatio  N.  Beach, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Guayaquilj  February  24, 1884. 


VENEZUELA. 

RSPOBT  BT  OON8XTL  BIBD,  OF  LABVATRA,. 

Oranges. — From  general  information  and  flx>m  considerable  posonal 
observation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Valencia  orange  is  the  oolj  va- 
riety known  in  Yenezaela,  the  best  of  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Valencia,  Venezuela,  40  miles  in  the  interior  and  about  1,825  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  seem  to  thrive  best  with  moderate  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  on  hilly  or  undulating  land,  on  soil  composed  of  black 
loam.  The  average  temperature  best  suited  to  their  growth  woald  ap- 
l)ear  to  be  77°  P.,  with  extremes  of  85^  and  7(K>.  The  fruit  matures  best 
in  a  moderate  season  of  rain,  but  irrigation  is  never  practiced.  The 
caltivation  of  this  fruit  is  proceeded  with  after  the  most  primitive  fash- 
ion, being  propagated  by  grafts  on  seedling  stocks  and  receiviDg  bo 
fertilizing  nor  pruning  whatever.    The  orchards  are  of  small  extent, 
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uoDe  being  raised  for  exportation.  The  trees  are  set  15  feet  apart ;  they 
suffer  little  or  no  iDJury  from  insects  or  fungoas  growth }  they  come  into 
bearing  after  five  years  from  planting,  when  they  begin  to  bear  ayerage 
crops  and  are  thereafter  quite  neglected.  When  planted  near  the  coast 
the  orange  does  not  do  well,  bnt  those  raised  in  the  interior  are  of  good 
size  and  fine  flavor. 

Lemons. — The  lemon  is  not  grown  in  Yeneznela.  There  is  a  larger 
sonr-sweet  firnit  raised  here  that  is,  in  general  appearance,  mnch  like 
the  lemon.  There  is  also  the  smaller  fimit  called  the  lime,  that  is  raised 
in  great  abundance,  bnt  never  exported.  These  are  the  only  fhiits  prop- 
agated here  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  lemon  of  commerce. 

WiNiFBLi)  S.  Bird, 

Consul. 

XJinTED  States  Oonsulate, 

Laguayraj  November  15, 1880. 


MARACAIBO. 

Oranges  and  lemons  of  many  varieties  grow  wild  in  abandance  on 
oar  river  bottoms  bnt  nobody  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  their  culti- 
vation. Figs  are  also  planted,  bnt  very  tew ;  they  bear  in  great  aban- 
dance. The  same  may  be  said  of  olives;  both  figs  and  olives  grow  in 
the  hot  sandy  soil  of  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. There  is  no  doubt  that  if  those  fraits  would  receive  proi>er 
attention  and  were  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  a  great  export  trade 
could  be  established. 

E.  H.  Plumaoheb, 

OOMUl. 

United  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOy  December  14, 1889. 


PUERTO  CABBLLO. 
*  RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  DM  BLANO, 

Belative  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives  in  this 
district,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
iaformation  of  sufficient  value  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State.  The  olive  tree  is  not  known  in  this  district ;  as  for  oranges, 
lemons,  and  figs,  they  are  not  cultivated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ; 
they  grow  without  any  care  or  attention  here  and  there,  and  flourish 
and  thrive,  or  languish  and  perish,  according  to  circumstances.  No 
lemons,  oranges,  or  figs  are  exported  from  this  district. 

Charles  De  Blano, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

PiMTto  CabellOy  February  20,  1890.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
BERMUDA. 

MBPORT  BT  OONSVL  BECKWITH,  OF  HAMILTON,* 

Varieties. — In  Bermuda  we  bave  bat  one  variety  of  sweet  orange, 
which  is  delicions,  large,  and  juicy.  I  know  of  no  name  for  our  oranges; 
they  are  yellow,  somewhat  like  the  Havana  and  New  Orleans  oraogea, 
although  not  oval  shape,  bein^  round  and  flat;  some  measurmglS 
inches  in  circumference.  The  Mandarin  orange  and  grape  fruit  are  also 
grown. 

Situation. — ^The  trees  grow  in  valleys  and  are  protected  by  cedar 
trees  and  hills.  When  exposed  to  the  high  winds  they  do  not  flonridh. 
They  are  sometimes  grown  near  little  bays,  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
sea,  and  very  little  above  sea-level.  The  trees  thrive  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  vnlleys  are  the  best  where  the  soil  is  the  deepest,  and  of 
a  deep-red  color. 

Soil. — ^The  soil  is  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth,  and  subsoil  is  a  deep- 
red  clay  in  these  valleys,  in  some  places  of  the  depth  of  12  feet,  bat  od 
the  sides  of  hills  not  deeper  than  6  to  12  inches,  and  mostly  a  loamy 
soil. 

Climate — We  can  grow  here  all  that  grows  in  a  tropical  climate. 

In  the  summer  the  average  temperature  is  about  80^,  in  winter  from 
650  to  7(P.  Night  and  day  varies  very  little.  Our  changes  are  seldom 
more  than  from  3^  to  4<^.  The  sultry  days  are  in  August  and  Septem 
ber.  The  moist  atmosphere  occurs  after  heavy  rains,  the  ground  being 
porous,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  then  produce  a  heavy  atmosphere; 
ordinarily  clear,  bright,  and  beautiful  weather. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  fewer  on  the  islands,  in  conseqneuee 
of  which  we  do  not  have  as  much  rain  as  formerly,  but  when  we  bave 
frequent  rains  it  adds  much  to  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  trees. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  boxes ;  they  are  also  budded  on  the  Senile 
orange  and  lemon  when  the  bark  can  be  freely  removed  from  the  wood. 

Cultivation. — Most  of  the  trees  are  little  cultivated;  some  are  planted 
in  the  grounds  with  the  crops,  and  the  onlyfertilizers  are  what  are  used 
for  other  crops — sea- weed,  stable  manure,  etc.  I  find  the  best  fertilizer 
to  be  chamber-lye,  about  I  gallon  to  300gallons  of  water,  thrown  aroand 
the  roots  two  or  three  times  a  month.  Oare  must  be  used  in  not  mak- 
ing it  too  strong,  as  the  albumen  forms  around  the  roots  and  prevents 
the  water  penetrating,  and  in  time  all  the  leaves  drop,  and  if  the  roots 
are  not  attended  to  the  tree  dies ;  the  remedy  is  to  remove  all  the  soil 
and  use  lots  of  water. 

*  I  have  obtained  the  information  herewith  given,  largely,  through  Mr.  J,  B.  Hcvl, 
who  IB  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  here. — H.  W.  B. 
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Pruning. — Only  the  dried  branches  are  cutoff  firnit-bearing  trees,  trim 
\vhile  young  to  a  proper  shape — ^then  let  alone.  The  height  from  the 
{^^round  in  some  cases  is  30  feet,  but  a  good  height  here  is  from  20  to  25 
feet.    They  have  always  to  be  protected  from  the  wind. 

Picking. — ^The  picking  is  done  in  December  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  They  are  picked  when  fully  yellow-*if  ttie  negroes  do  not  steal 
them  before. 

Curing. — In  a  dry  room  for  two  or  three  days,  spread  on  the  floor, 
numbers  too  small  to  ship,  home  consumption  take  all. 

Planting. — ^The  trees  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart,  and  propagated 
by  transplanting  from  boxes— budded  and  grafted.  We  have  good 
oranges  from  seedlings,  but  know  what  we  are  getting  when  we  bud. 
You  can  never  count  on  a  seedling.    The  orchards  are  decidedly  small. 

MeOurity. — A  budded  tree  bears  in  three  or  four  years ;  a  grafted  tree 
in  about  five  years;  seedlings  seven  or  eight  years,  sometimes  ten. 
When  the  largest  crops  are  produced  is  owing  mostly  to  favorable 
seasons.    There  are  trees  on  the  islands  over  fifty  years  old  still  bearing. 

Imect  peat — Sometime  in  the  fifties  (58  or  59)  I  think,  a  vessel  was 
brought  inhere  in  distress,  with  a  cargo  of  oranges;  one  gentleman 
who  had  some  fifty  or  sixty  very  fine  trees  bought  a  few  boxes  of  these 
oranges  to  plant  the  seed.  In  a  few  months  his  flourishing  trees  were 
covered  with  an  insect  which  gave  the  trees  the  appearance  of  being 
whitewashed.  This  insect  fed  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  extracted 
the  yellow  sap  firom  the  bark,  curling  the  latter  up.  Every  device 
thought  of  was  tried,  but  the  Island  was  cleaned  of  nearly  every  tree, 
lemon,  oranges,  limes,  all  shared  the  same  fate.  I  lost  mine  as  well, 
with  the  exception  of  two  lime  trees  and  a  few  lemons  in  another  part 
of  my  grounds  which  led  me  to  look  to  the  cause  of  their  being  healthy. 
Between  the  two  lime  trees  grew  a  pawpaw  tree,  and  on  looking  at  the 
lemon  trees  I  found  three  or  four  pawpaw  trees.  I  then  visited  all  the 
trees  I  heard  of  that  were  living,  and  wherever  I  found  a  live  tree  the 
pawpaw  tree  was  near  it.  I  also  found  glycerine  a  first-rate  remedy, 
half  glycerine  and  half  water  with  a  little  carbolic  acid,  applied  with  a 
paint  brush  all  over  the  trunk  seemed  to  keep  the  atmosphere  from 
the  insect,  which  soon  dies  (or  the  carbolic  acid  may  kill  it),  and  the 
first  rain  washes  off  the  glycerine,  which  does  not  destroy  the  trees 
as  would  oil.  I  have  now  some  healthy  trees  grown  from  seed,  with 
fruit  on  and  last  year  we  had  a  fair  crop ;  another  thing  to  look  after  is 
that  your  trees  do  not  go  too  much  to  wood ;  the  woody  roots  should  be 
cut  off  5  or  6  feet  around  the  tree ;  they  are  the  roots  running  from  the 
tree  which  make  the  branches,  and  the  fine  roots  that  are  close  to  the 
tree  are  the  finit  roots  and  the  ones  to  be  nourished. 

Henbt  W.  Beokwith, 

CkM9uL 

Unitbb  States  Oomsulatb, 

HamiUany  November  28, 1889. 
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DOMINICA. 

BBPOST  BY  OONSUtAR  AOBNT  8TMDUAB. 

The  oranges  exported  fix>in  this  island  are  of  the  oommon  sweet 
variety.  The  trees  are  not  caltiTated,  bat  grow  promiscaoosly  throogii 
oat  the  island,  at  altitades  varying  from  50  to  1,600  feet^  and  are  mo^ 
plentifal  on  the  leeward  side.  The  frait  begins  to  ripen  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  crop  continnes  antil  the  end  of  Ifovember— small  quantities 
can  be  had  in  December  and  January. 

The  Seville  sweet  orange  (which  is  ased  principally  in  making  mar- 
malade) ;  the  Tangarine  and  Portugal  oranges  are  also  grown  to  a  small 
extent,  bat  have  not  been  exported. 

There  are  a  few  lemon  trees  in  the  island,  mostly  of  a  poor  descrip- 
tion, but  the  lime  tree  is  caltivated  to  a  considerable  extent  aod  Id- 
creasing  annually.  A  small  quantity  of  the  fresh  frait  is  exported,  bat 
the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  compressed  and  the  juice  exported  in  u 
raw  and  concentrated  form,  the  latter  principally  to  the  United  States 

The  trees  are  grown  at  various  heights,  in  some  places  as  high  a« 
1,500  feet  The  trees  are  planted  at  distances  of  from  14  to  18  fe^ 
apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  are  propagated  fsm 
seed.  The  picking  begins  in  July  and  extends  to  November,  the  height 
of  crop  being  in  September.  The  juice  is  extracted  by  passing  the. 
fruit  through  a  mill  and  afterwards  concentrating  in  copper  taches. 

Wm.  Stedmak, 

United  States  Oonsulab  Aqenot, 

Bo9eau^  Dominica^  March  4, 1890. 


JAMAICA. 

RBPORT  BY  OONSUL  B08KIN80N,  OF  KINQ8TON, 
(Repablished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.) 

In  reference  to  the  fruit  circular,  I  forwarded  by  last  mail  a  pre:^ 
copy  of  Dr.  Neesh's  lecture  on  orange  cultivation.  The  lecture  has 
since  been  published  in  one  of  the  city  newspapers,  and  combines  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  with  a  long  practical  experience  of 
the  writer.  Oranges  have  never  been  regalarly  planted  out  in  thL^ 
island  as  they  are  in  Florida,  all  the  orange  trees  having  been  self- 
sown,  mainly  by  the  seeds  being  carried  by  birds  into  the  brush,  and 
when  the  plant  has  grown  up  the  thickets  have  been  cleared  awaj, 
leaving  the  young  orange  trees  standing  in  irregular  groups.  Ko  paii» 
is  ever  taken  to  improve  the  variety,  and  no  particular  attention  of  any 
kind  is  given  to  the  trees,  the  cleared  land  being  the  main  coDsiden- 
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tion  for  cattle  graadng.    The  doctor  says  of  the  introdnctioD  of  the 
orange: 

When  the  EagliBh  landed  in  thia  idahd  they  foond  here  the  sweet  and  bitter 
onuige  and  the  lime.  The  citron  and  shaddock  are  of  more  recent  introdaotion ;  and 
at  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  oseftil  kinds  of  the  orange  flunily  are  either  widely 
disseminated  or  to  be  foond  as  growing  specimens  in  onr  botanical  gardens.  The 
^le  wummtioBf  or  Bael  frnit,  is  yet  scarce;  the  Japanese  orange,  or  knmqnat,  is 
almost  unknown,  and  some  kinds  of  lemon,  notably  the  bergamot  and  lime,  are  still 
wanting. 

After  speaking  at  length  of  the  conspicaoos  anddistinotive  oharac- 
teristicB  of  the  orange  tree  as  evidence  in  the  leaf,  the  flowers,  the 
seeds,  and  the  rind,  he  says : 

The  sweet  oranges  grown  in  Jamaica  have  been,  up  to  quite  recent  years,  of  no  par- 
tioolar  or  named  Twiety.  They  haye  been  grown  tnm  seed  |  and  it  speaks  much  for 
the  perfect  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  most  parts  of  the  island  that  such 
excellent  fhiit  should  have  been  produced  under  a  plan  which  embodies  none  of  the 
teachings  of  horticultural  art,  under  a  plan,  in  short,  which  is  one  of  neglect  or  lucky 
chance,  left  to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  guidance.  The  earliest  cultiyators  of 
oranges  in  this  Island  were  the  enslayed  negroes,  and  the  oldest  trees  yielding  the 
largest  crops  are  only  to  be  found  on  those  parts  of  estates  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  slaves.  I  know  of  a  small  sugar  estate  on  which, 
forty  years  after  emancipation,  the  fruits  of  the  orange  trees  planted  by  the  old 
negroes  around  their  dwellings,  were  sold  to  a  contractor,  without  any  expense  of 
labor,  for  £40.  This  was  almost  at  the  commencement  of  our  fhiit  trade,  and  the 
crop  (more  carefully  handled  now  than  then)  is  worth  more  than  double  the  money. 
Onr  oonunon  Yariety,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  seedlings,  some  of  the  fruit  being  really 
excellent,  of  large  sise,  of  good  flavor,  and  of  qualities  which  achieve  for  it  a  popu* 
Urity  in  the  American  market.  Naturally,  when  the  cultivators  trust  only  to  seed- 
ling trees  for  their  crops,  the  beet  fruit  will  be  produced  in  the  most  highly-favored 
localities.  The  orange  tree  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  a  warm  climate,  with  plenty  of 
Bon  to  ripen  and  sweeten  the  fruit,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep  up  its  growth. 
These  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  obtain  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  which  is 
famous  for  its  oranges^  also  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Clarendon  and  St.  Catherine  and  in 
St.  Ann's,  from  all  of  which  parts  the  best  oranges  are  exported. 

Of  the  methods  for  propagating  desired  varieties  he  says : 

We  owe  the  large  number  of  varieties  to  the  tendency  which  the  orange  has  to 
"sport,''  as  gardeners  term  the  tendency  of  seedlings  to  prove  different  from  the 
parent  plant.  Whilst  this  tendency  is  of  some  advantage  as  affording  the  chance  of 
improvement,  it  is  a  disadvantage,  in  that  it  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  tree  by 
means  of  seed,  for  when  seeds  are  sown  the  resulting  tree  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
inferior  to  than  it  is  to^  equal  or  surpass  its  parent.  Hence  the  necessity  for  special 
mesas  of  propagation,  as  by  cuttings,  layering,  budding,  and  grafting.  The  orange 
tree  is  not  usually  propagated  by  cuttings^  but  it  can  be  done ;  nor  by  layers,  and 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fiMt,  a  modification  of  the  method  of  layering,  known  as  layering 
by  elevation.  Is  pn^iced  in  the  case  of  the  orange.  Almost  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  process  of  laying  down  the  shoot  of  a  grape-vine.  The  branch  of  the  vine  is 
simply  laid  in  a  shallow  trench ;  it  is  pegged  down  in  its  place,  or  a  stone  is  placed  . 
upon  it  to  keep  it  down.  The  trench  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  which  should  be 
kept  moist,  when  in  about  three  months  a  copious  supply  of  roots  has  been  thrown 
out  by  the  branch  in  the  trench,  and  the  shoot  may  be  out  off  ih>m  the  parent  vine 
and  be  planted  in  an  independent  position.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  high-growing  tree 
like  the  orange,  we  can  not  bring  the  branch  down  to  the  ground,  but  we  ean  carry 
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np  tbe  soil  to  the  branoli.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  A  flower- pot  or  box  ia  made  vi(h 
a  slit  in  its  side,  so  as  to  receive  a  growlug  branch,  which  is  first  of  all  prepsnd  bj 
wounding  or  wringing  the  bark,  so  as  to  cause  it  the  more  readily  to  throw  out  roots. 
The  flower- pots  or  boxes  are  then  fllled  with  soil  and  secured  intii«r  places  by  oordi 
or  pn>ps.  The  earth  in  the  pots  is  kept  moist  by  frequent  waterings ;  and  theictilt 
is  that  in  a  short  time  roots  are  thrown  out,  after  which  the  branch  may  be  sswo  of 
below  the  flower-pot,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  planted  ont.  This  plan  ia  nowgnstljr^ 
sorted  to  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Azores ;  and  I  shonld  like  to  road  the  folLoin&| 
short  extract  from  the  accoont  of  their  method  by  a  visitor  to  the  orange  gnvmoi 
the  island  of  St.  Michael.    He  says : 

*'The  trees  are  increased  in  a  cnrious  way.  The  mode  of  propagation  wasd^vfd 
from  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  much  in  use  of  late  years.  A  branch  of  the  dianiet«r 
of  4  or  5  inches  is  chosen,  around  which  a  circnlar  incision  is  cnt.  Aronnd  this  tinw 
matting  is  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel^  and  filled  with  beaten  earth  from  Ibe  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  Boots  soon  begin  to  push,  and  by  the  foUovmi; 
winter  it  is  provided  with  sufficient  to  support  it  when  detached  firom  tiie  psnst 
stem.  The  young  plant  thus  obtained  often  bears  fruit  at  the  end  of  twoortinee 
years." 

This  mode  of  propagation  has  simplicity  for  its  recommendation.  By  its  nesasfte 
possessor  of  any  good  kind  of  orange  tree  oould  soon  establish  a  considerable  nnmkti 
of  the  same  kind,  and  without  the  exercise  of  any  special  skill.  Bnt  it  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  multiplication  compared  with  bu4ding  and  grafting,  which  in  fiwit  are  tbe 
modes  adopted  by  nurserymen.  For  these  modes  stocks  are  necessary.  Stocks  maj 
be  raised  from  seeds,  or  full-grown  bitter- orange  trees,  orsweet-orange  trees  of  inferior 
kinds  may  be  cut  down  to  stumps  and  a  bud  or  graft  inserted.  For  the  theoiT  on 
which  bndding  and  grafting  depends  I  must  refer  you  to  horticnltnral  works^  aad  alio 
for  the  details.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  process  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  any  persevering  grower  simply  by  attending  to  the  dim^ 

tions. 

•  •••••• 

To  return  to  the  orange  tree  and  the  question  of  pruning.  The  orange  treediffpn 
from  coffee  trees  and  most  fruit  trees  in  that  very  little  skill  or  labor  in  praning  b 
required.  As  already  stated,  the  fruit  is  formed  on  young  shoots  of  the  current  jear» 
growth,  and  consequently  pruning  this  tree  can  not  exert  the  same  influence  as  ia 
pruning  coffee,  which  requires  ripened  wood  for  the  bearing  shoot.  Fertility  in  tb^ 
orange  is  promoted  by.  manuring,  and  pruning  may  be  simply  restricted  to  cottisg 
ont  dead  wood  and  misdirected  branches,  or  to  giving  a  desirable  shape  to  toBog 
trees.  To  stimulate  a  bearing  tree  to  its  utmost  prodnctiveness,  tiie  following  pUn 
may  be  followed :  Let  a  cord  be  passed  loosely  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  «id  vitb 
the  distance  of  the  uttermost  branches  firom  the  stem  for  a  radius,  let  a  circle  be 
marked  on  the  ground  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tree.  A  deep  treneb, 
fully  a  foot  wide,  should  be  dug  along  this  line  and  be  filled  np  with  a  mixtai«  of 
bone- dust  and  well-rotted  manure  ;  finally,  let  the  trench  be  covered  by  the  loosened 
soil.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  will  be  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  young  rootlets, 
which  will  feed  upon  the  enriched  soil  of  the  trench ;  the  result  of  this  will  be  tbat 
a  strong  growth  of  young  shoots  will  everywhere  take  place  amongst  the  branebee: 
and,  as  a  final  consequence,  the  tree  will  be  full  of  flower  and  fruit.  When  tbe  sea- 
son's growth  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tree  has  gained  in  siae  to  tbe 
outer  dimensions  of  the  trench.  • 

Of  the  preparation  for  market  he  aays : 

Within  tbe  past  few  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  tbe  mod(«  f^t 
collecting  and  paclcing  the  fruit.  At  first,  in  the  early  history  of  our  frnit  trade,  tb^ 
oranges  were  rudely  knocked  down  from  the  troM  by  means  of  long  sticks,  witb  00 
more  care  than  a  pen-keoper's  cattle-man  would  take  in  knocking  down  a  lot  of  bittff 
oranges  as  aferd  for  tlie  pigs.  They  were  carried  loose  in  carta  to  the  port,  and  at  the 
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port  the  oranges  were  shipped  in  bulk.  With  all  this  braising  and  want  of  care  it  is  not 
surprising  that  cargoes  on  arri  val  at  New  York  were  fonnd  to  be  in  such  a  damaged  state 
ss  to  be  next  to  worthless  in  value.  These  early  shipments  indeed  seem  to  have  been 
good  for  no  other  effect  than  to  teach  the  American  consignees  two  things,  one  of  which 
was  the  excellence  of  a  Jamaica  orange  when  it  happened  to  reach  New  York  in  good 
condition,  the  other  was  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  our  people  of  all  that  pertained 
to  collecting  and  packing  the  frnit.  American  contractors  next  appeared  upon  the 
teene.  These  agents  had  been  sent  ont  to  make  pnrcbases  of  growing  crops,  and  to 
Uikch.  ami  superiotend  improved  methods  of  packing.  They  brought  with  them 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  small,  stout  pruning-shears,  of  no  great  monetary  value,  which 
they  gave  away  to  the  laborers,  whom  they  taught  to  cut  off  the  orange  fruits  by  the 
Atein  and  to  deposit  them  carefully  in  a  basket.  They  also  taught  that  the  oranges 
should  be  carefully  laid  on  shelves  and  floors  for  one  or  two  days,  then  to  examine 
tbem  fur  signs  of  decay,  and  to  wrap  up  in  paper  and  pack  in  barrels  only  those  which 
wore  sound.  These  teachings,  wherever  they  were  intelligently  followed,  had  a  good 
effect.  The  extra  value  of  Manchester  "  stem-cut''  oranges  in  the  New  York  market  ' 
600U  proved  that  care  meant  money,,  while  carelessness  signitied  loss.  Our  Creole 
middlemen  and  contractors  soon  became  more  exacting  as  to  the  careful  handling  of 
theoranges  they  bought  from  the  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
local  prices  has  steadily  gone  on  as  a  consequence.  8even  or  eight  years  ago  the 
wholesale  price  of  oranges  in  the  interior  towns  was  sixpence  per  100,  and  their  value 
in  New  York  was  a  thing  not  to  be  foretold  from  the  prices-current,  for  very  often  the 
ebipment  of  such  fruit  entailed  a  heavy  loss.  Nowadays  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
wrapped  oranges  is  |3,  and  the  price  obtained  in  New  York  flnctuaces  between  |5  and 
$7.  Under  the  improved  modes  of  packing  the  trade  has  steadily  gon'e  on  increasing, 
until  it  is  now  an  established  and  most  important  industry,  representing,  according 
to  the  latest  returns,  an  export  value  of  £37,567,  obtained  for  34,000,000  of  oranges. 

And  of  the  several  competitors  iu  the  &ait  market  he  saya : 

For  the  possession  of  our  actual  and  possible  future  markets  we  have  certain  com- 
petitors. The  principal  of  these  is  Florida ;  next  comes  Cuba,  which  ships  oranges 
principally  from  the  port  of  Havana.  The  island  of  Porto  Rico  is.rather  a  formidable 
competitor.  Mayagnez  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment,  and  the  fruit  is  so  fine  that 
it  fetches  good  prices  in  the  American  market.  Of  Jamaica  oranges  400  are  taken  as 
the  average  number  contained  in  a  barrel,  but  of  the  oranges  shipped  from  Porto  Rico  a 
harrel  contains  on  the  average  350 ;  in  other  words,  seven  of  such  oranges  are  equal  to 
eight  of  those  sent  from  Jamaica.  They  are  also  said  to  keep  well.  The  extra  size 
denotes  careful  cultivation,  and  the  better  keeping  qualities  tell  of  care  in  picking  and 
packing.  The  Bahama  Islands  usually  send  oranges  to  the  American  markets,  but  thAs 
year  the  growers  have  been  unfortunate,  as  the  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  succession  of  heavy  gales.  The  other  West  India  Islands  must  also  be 
regarded  as  possible  competitors,  though  up  to  the  present  they  are  not  actively  com- 
pc'ting.  British  Honduras  is  also  a  competitor,  both  in  bananas  and  oranges,  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  Mexico  aud  the  American  frontier, 
^  bich  hasjnst  now  occurred,  also  suggest^}  Mexico  as  a  competitor,  if  not  with  Jamaica, 
at  least  with  Florida.  California  is  even  a  competitor,  but  the  effect  of  her  com- 
petition is  simply  to  supply  the  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  there  Califor- 
nia has  to  struggle  against  the  shipment  of  oranges  from  Tahiti  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Pacific.  At  present  the  countries  bordering  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  competitors  more  for  the  supply  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  than  of  oranges. 
The  Azores  have  their  principal  orange  trade  with  England,  and  only  a  limited  trade 
^ith  the  United  States.  In  the  Azores  they  have  great  difficulties  of  climate  to  con- 
tend against.  Westerly  gales,  sweeping  over  the  wide  expanse  uf  the  Atlantic,  are 
6o  violent  as  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  orange  crop.  To  overcome  the  disadvau- 
ratr*',  expensive  structures  of  high -walled  in  closures  of  small  area  have  to  be  resorted  j 
to  iu  order  to  provide  shelter.  It  need  hardly  bo  remarked  that  all  such  difiQoaiitiea)QlC 
ani  expense  are  K])ariid  in  Jamaica. 
156a 3 
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Let  me  add,  in  conclasioDi  that  Jamaica  is  admirably  adapted  for 
orange  cultivation.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  rapidly  increasiiig steam 
facilities  for  transportation,  and  the  cheapness  of  land  seem  to  me  to 
combine  to  make  of  this  island  an  especially  desirable  field.  As  IhaT« 
said,  the  fruit  actually  grows  wild,  and  without  other  cultivation  than 
keeping  down  the  bush.  If  the  same  intelligent  care  and  attention  were 
given  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  to  the  proper  packing  of  the  fniit 
for  market  that  obtains  with  us  in  the  United  States,  it  would  prore  a 
most  profitable  and  pleasant  occupation  to  all  engaged  in  it.  Bot  the 
cnltivation  is  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  use  of  the  land  for  cattle 
or, sheep  pasturage,  and  the  care  and  handling  of  the  fruit  is  still,  ss  a 
rule,  of  the  roughest  and  most  careless  description.  Nearly  50  percent 
of  the  fruit,  on  an  average,  is  either  spoiled  or  seriously  damaged  bef(»re 
it  reaches  a  market,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  great  loss  is  doe  to 
rough  and  careless  handling. 

Geo.  E.  Hoskinson, 

CamvL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  March  27,  1884. 


JAMAICA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  H0SKIN80N, 
(Republished  from  Cousular  Reports  No.  41^.) 

In  further  continuation  ot  the  subject  treated  of  in  my  dispatdi  of 
the  27th  of  March,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  forward,  in  a  comiectetl 
form,  the  notes  of  an  experienced  observer  and  cultivator  of  tbeonogt 
tree. 

Geo.  S.  Hoskinsoic, 

Cantvl, 
m  United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  April  14, 1884. 

[Inolosore.— CoDsnl  HoeUiuon^s  report] 

Fart«(M«.— Of  oranges,  the  varieties  principally  grown  are  native  Beedlings,  sobs 
of  which  were  prior  to  the  emancipation  planted  by  the  slaves  near  their  dwelling 
and  attended  to  hy  simple  methods  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  trees  now  fimiihic^ 
fruit  for  export  are  the  remants  of  those  planted  by  the  slaves,  such  as  the  irregnl^^ 
groves  now  to  be  foniid  on  sugar  estates  and  coffee  plantations.  Some  of  the  tnes  irt 
native  seedlings  Hpontancously  springing  up  in  pastures  and  gninea-grasi  pieces 
Since  emancipatiou  the  colored  people  have  planted  orange  trees  in  their  small  fre«- 
hoKl8  in  the  inonu tains.  This  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  parish  of  M»n- 
chestor,  where  sweet  oranges  of  good  quality  have  been  long  grown,  and  where  tV 
soil  and  climate  conduce  to  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Besides  the  ii>- 
tivo  seedlings  superior  kinds  of  sweet  oranges  (of  annamed  varietiosk^ve  bee©  »- 
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Boed  from  the  Botanic  Qardens,  also  Tangerizie  oranges  of  a  very  fine  qoality.  The 
trees  issaed  from  the  gardens  are  budded  and  grafted.  The  Tangerines  are  mostly 
grafted.  It  is  difficalt  to  say  which  are  the  more  valnable.  The  Tangerine  oranges 
fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  local  markets,  but  they  are  not  exported.  Of  the  na- 
tive seedlings  those  produced  in  Manchester  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  island 
00  account  of  size,  sweetness,  ilavor,  and  for  their  good  keeping  qualitieB.  It  has 
slflo  been  maintained  that  they  bear  handling,  packing,  and  the  sea  voyage  to  New 
York  better  than  varieties  grown  elsewhere ;  for  example,  better  than  those  grown 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Seedling  trees  begin  to  bear  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
^ears,  and  are  in  full  bearing  at  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Grafted  or  budded  trees 
come  into  bearing  a  little  earlier  from  the  time  of  plantiog  out.  Nothing  definite 
can  be  stated  as  to  how  long  the  trees  remain  fruitful  further  than  it  must  be  a  long 
time,  as  trees  dating  from  the  era  of  slavery  and  estimated  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years 
and  perhaps  older  are  still  in  full  vigor,  and  the  writer  has  seen  such  trees  without 
observing  about  them  any  signs  of  decay  from  old  age.  The  longevity  of  the  orange 
tree  is  well  known,  but  in  this  island  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  old  orange 
trees,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  planting  was  the  work  of  slaves  in  their  own  time 
and  not  plantation  work.  Records  of  old  plantation  work  still  exist,  but  not  of  the 
planting  of  orange  trees.  The  foreign  market  for  Jamaica-grown  oranges  has  only 
been  opened  up  within  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
methodical  planting  has  been  resorted  to. 

Of  lemons,  theknown  varieties  are  only  two,  viz,  an  old-established  seedling  variety, 
producing  vei^  large  fruit,  and  seedlings  obtained  about  five  years  ago  by  the  im- 
portation of  Sicilian  lemons  from  New*  York,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  seed 
for  planting  purposes.  The  fruit  obtained  from  the  trees  of  the  last-named  variety 
are  of  larger  size  than  the  fruits  from  which  their  seeds  were  obtained.  The  trees  re- 
ferred to  have  borne  good  crops  this  season,  the  lemon,  as  is  well  known,  coming 
earlier  into  bearing  than  the  orange.  There  is  as  yet  only  a  limited  production  of 
lemons,  and  the  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  two  growers,  who  send  their  pro- 
dnoe  to  New  York.  For  local  nse,  in  the  preparation  principally  of  lemonade,  and  in 
eookery  and  domestic  uses  the  lime  takes  the  place  of  the  lemon.  The  lime  grows 
irpontaneoualy  in  most  parts  of  the  island.    It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 

The  trees  of  all  these  varieties  of  citrus,  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  principally 
iteedlings.  It  is  only  latterly,  that  is,  since  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  that 
badding  and  grafting  have  been  resorted  to. 

In$eet  j»et<s. — In  Jamaica  the  orange  trees  have  few  insect  pests,  and  there  are  no 
complaints  of  attacks  of  fungus.  It  is  only  where  orange  trees  are  attempted  to  be 
(^wn  in  hot  and  dry  localities,  as,  lor  example,  in  gardens  in  the  city  of  Kingston, 
and  the  rather  arid  plain  of  the  Liguanea,  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  that  they 
sQifer  from  coccus  and  ants.  In  such  localities  lemons  and  limes  suffer  less  than 
Drange  trees ;  but  in  the  locality  referred  to  the  climate  is  admitted  to  be  too  hot  and 
ilry  for  the  orange  tribe.  On  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish 
Town,  recent  attempts  at  planting  orange  trees  have  been  made.  This  plain  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Liguanea,  but  the  climate  is  moist  and  the  lands  are  capable  of  irriga- 
tion by  the  Bio  Cobre  Irrigation  Works.  These  plantations  were  recently  inspected 
by  a  Government  officer,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  in 
his  report  he  speaks  favorably  of  the  appearance  of  the  young  trees,  without  men- 
tioning the  ravages  of  any  pest.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  coccus  has  attacked 
orange  trees  in  another  locality  in  the  same  parish,  but  the  attacks  have  been  sub- 
dued by  smearing  the  trees  with  a  composite  lime  wash  made  by  boiling  together 
lime,  sulphur,  and  tobacco  stems  in  water.  Further  in  the  interior  and  at  a  greater 
elevation  the  coccus  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  a  subject 
of  complaint  amongst  growers. 

Floirttii^.— Most  of  the  trees  in  pastures  and  on  sagar  estates  and  cofiee  plantations 
itand  very  Car  apart ;  indeed,  they  may  bo  said  to  be  isolated  trees.    In  clo«e  planta- 
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tions  the  didtaocos  aro  between  20  and  30  feet  apart.  Inthesuall  gnKiiMlaof  tL- 
peasantry  the  trees  may  be  observed  so  closely  planted  as  to  be  in  eontact.  W;d  > 
planting,  however,  ia  preferred  by  intelligent  growers  as  tendinj^  to  the  best  rc*:iii? 
Tangertne  oranges  are  planted  at  22  feet  apart,  and  larger  sweet  oranges  at  *£>h>'r- 
feet  apart ;  lemons,  18  to  22  feet. 

Situation, — Plantations  of  orange  trees  are  made  principally  at  elevatioiu  »bu\  • 
1,000  feet.  In  Manchester  the  elevations  will  average  2,000  feet.  Undnlatiog  r»l.ep 
are  principally  selected  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  soil  to  be  foood  ol 
such  spote,  also  on  account  of  its  greater  richness.  The  soil  principally  seleek«i .» 
that  of  the  white  limestone  formation  of  Jamaica  geology,  known  as  '*  homycoa'i 
rock."  The  resulting  soil  is  a  strong  red  earth,  calcareous  and  ochery,  owiostntl^^ 
presence  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  Orange  trees  yield  the  best  resalts  on  the  limcBt^Hf 
soils,  both  on  account  of  constituents  promoting  fertility  and  on  acooont  of  the  per- 
fect natural  drainage  of  such  soils. 

The  sea-shore  is  avoided.  The  powerful  sea-breeses  (trade  winds)  are  hartfol  t*) 
the  blossoms  and  tender  branches.  At  an  elevation  of  500  feet  the  dea-breece  c»!a^ 
tio  be  troublesome.  The  sea-shore  is  also  too  arid,  and  as  a  rule  the  soil  of  the  cci< 
line  is  sterile  and  unsuitable. 

/rri^altoa.— Artificial  irrigation  is  only  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  plAi^ 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  its  application  to  orange  trees  must  at  present  be  regarded  a 
experimental  merely.  The  principal  crop  cultivated  between  orange  trees  is  gntot-j 
grass,  but  some  of  the  best  growers  prefer  to  keep  up  a  clean  cultivation,  the  dqcIit^ 
of  such  cultivations  and  cleanings  being  determined  by  the  growth  of  weeds.  !> 
keep  up  a  clean  cultivation  in  certain  low  and  moist  districts  would  reqain  a  dns- 
ing  every  three  weeks ;  but  longer  intervals,  as  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  could  be  takrc 
in  drier  portions  of  the  year.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  allow  the  gaen  i ' 
grow  and  to  keep  weeds  and  shrnbby  undergrowth  out  down  by  means  of  i  rot- 
lass  or  bush-knife,  which  is  done  three  or  four  times  a  year.  In  the  grounds  of  tbt 
peasantry  the  whole  list  of  cultivated  crops  in  the  tropica  might  be  enamented  a» 
crops  cultivated  between  orange  trees.  It  may  sofflce,  however,  to  meotioD  ram« 
{Dioacorea  alata,  DioBoorea  triftda,  etc.),  cocoes  (ColooaaiaesculeHte)^  bananas  and  pUo- 
tains  {Musa  aajnentum  and  Musa  paradisiaoa),  coffee  shrubs  (Caffea  araMea)^  ps|Mw> 
( Carioa  papaya) ^  annatto  ( Bixa  orellana),  and  small  culinary  vegetables.  The  " yar>I ' 
or  **  provision  ground "  of  the  peasant  is  generally  a  perfect  medley  of  vegetj^i: 
growth,  including  besides  orange  trees  almost  everything  else.  In  such  places  '•* 
cultivation  of  the  orange  tree  is  associated  with  the  stirring  and  oleaning  of  il^* 
ground  necessary  for  the  smaller  crop. 

Yield, — Owing  to  imperfect  data  it  is  difficult  to  give  particulars  as  to  yield,  pro- 
ceeds, and  cost  of  cultivation.  Undoubtedly  the  yield  could  be  increased  by  c^rv' 
careful  cultivation  and  judicious  manuring.  The  yield  in  a  tropical  climate  nwj  l-« 
described  as  more  continuous  than  in  a  warm  temperate  or  subtropical  region.  Ona;^- 
trees  are  observed  to  be  in  flower  and  in  fruit  at  the  same  time.  The  tendec<>  t<> 
continuous  flowering  is  so  strong  that  every  copious  shower  may  be  said  to  be  !'•>  • 
lowed  by  a  growth  of  young  shoote  with  their  flowers.  Thia  tendency  greatly  p^^ 
longs  the  season  of  ft  nit.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  sweet  cmd£^ 
may  be  obtained  all  the  year  round,  but  the  principal  season  of  fruit  is  from  ^ptex* 
bor  to  April.  This  tendency  is  even  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  lime,  which  is  to  ^ 
had  in  plenty  for  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year.  As  to  proceeds,  it  is  ouly  vI^l 
xjwi  orange  crop  Ih  sold  in  bulk  to  a  contsactor  that  t\)Q  figures  become  known.  Tbi** 
is  the  gouerul  practice  on  sugar  estates  wherever  oranges  may  be  growing.  Tbr  r*! 
of  cultivation  has  a  wide  range,  from  nothing  a>-  all  where  it  is  neglected,  as  »  ^*" 
often  the  case,  to  the  lu^avy  expense  of  maintaining  a  clean  cultivatiou.  In  ^* 
orange  districts  nearest  Kingston  the  prices  obtained  by  the  peasant  proprietors  i «  b ' 
sell  small  lots  wet'kly  to  carters  and  dealers)  on  the  spot  range  froralM.  to  If.  p^r*" 
hand-picked  and  with  a  small  portiou  of  the  stem  remaining.  The  buyer  cou\«  • 
them  to  Kingston,  wraps  them  in  paper,  and  packSptl^eg,  jf^v!y^O^($f (^°^^  ''^ 
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Rt<^araer  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  At  this  rate  the  yield  fiotn 
Ringle  trees  has  beeu  estimated  to  range  from  10«.  to  20«.,  and  even  more  accordinj^  to 
the  age  and  nizo  of  the  tree.  Growers  who  pack  their  own  oranges  usually  obtain 
l'2s.  a  barrel  in  Kingston.  Latterly,  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  upwards.  Man- 
chester "  stem  cut "  oranges,  carefully  wrapped  and  packed,  are  worth  16«.  ($4)  a 
barrel  in  the  local  export  market.  In  New  York  they  are  worth  f rom  f^  to  $3  per 
barrel  according  to  fluctuations  in  the  market.  A  barrel  contains  from  350  to  400 
oranges.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  of  the  largo  grower  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  peasant. 

OBNERAL  REMARKS. 

The  spontaneons character  of  orange  cultivation  in  Jamaica  is  a  noticeable  feature. 
It  is  only  dnring  recent  years  that  a  new  character  is  being  given  to  the  culture  by 
srstematic  planting  and  increased  attention.  The  official  count  of  oranges  exported  in 
theyear  ending  September  30, 1383,  is  34,000,000.  Almost  all  these  were  wild  oranges 
or  spontaneously  grown  fruits.  The  climate  of  Jamaica,  in  the  elevated  portions  of 
the  interior,  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange,  and  the  soil  also.  The  excellent  seedlings  spontaneously  grown  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  belief.  When  cnltivation  is  bestowed  the  first  effect  is  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruit.  Manuring  is  much  neglected,  but  when  manures  are  ap- 
plied the  increased  yield  and  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  are  very  noticeable. 
The  tree  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  requires  lime,  potash,  and  phosphatic  and  ammoniacal 
manures.  Cow  manure  is  the  compost  applied  in  Jamaica.  The  orange  industry  is 
limited  to  the  export  of  the  fruit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  commeroial 
uttempts  have  been  made  to  extract  the  essential  oils  for  perfumery. 

The  length  of  the  season  of  fruiting  in  this  island  is  also  noteworthy.  Those  who 
ire  experimenting  with  irrigation  entertain  the  idea  that  the  season  may  be  con- 
trolled so  as  to*  produce  fruit  at  any  desired  time  of  the  year  by  its  aid.  But  this 
nay  prove  a  donbtfol  advantage,  as  summer-grown  oranges  would  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  northern  fruits  in  their  own  markets.  For  the  same  season  a  summer  crop 
)f  bananas  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  crop  produced  during  the  absence  of  northern 
frait.  The  natural  close  of  the  orange  season  in  Jamaica  is  marked  by  the  fruiting 
)f  the  Star  apple,  and  then  all  classes  prepare  for  themselves  the  tropical  dainty 
irhieh  the  Creoles  style  "  matrimony."  This  is  a  mixture  of  fresh  orange  juice  with 
I  be  pulp  of  the  Star  apple,  co  which  Tarious  flavors  are  added  according  to  taste. 
But  the  simple  admixture  is  a  delicious  compound  and  is  universally  relished. 


TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  SAWYER. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  attended  with  good  soil  and  climate  in 
this  colony ;  but  they  are  mostly  in  a  semi-cultivated  condition,  as,  hith- 
I'lto,  planters  have  given  their  attention  to  the  more  important  indas- 
iries.  The  fruit,  however,  is  of  good  size  and  quality,  a  considerable 
lumber  being  shipped  to  New  York  by  direct  line  of  steamers.  Pigs 
U)d  olives  are  useless  in  this  colony,  the  former  being  destroyed  by 
frugivorous  bats,  and  the  latter  do  not  bear. 

MosBS  H.  Sawyer, 

Conml, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad,  B.  TT.  J.,  November  22,  1889.  Digt.ed  byGoOglc 
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Afr.  Hart  to  Consul  Sawyer. 

[Indorare  in  Consul  Sftwyor's  Bepoct.] 

rorJeHM.— The  St.  Biichael,  or  ordinary  sweet  orange.  Ciiru»  Mrasthtfi,  or  tb 
Mandarin  and  Sangerine. 

8UwUwn.—ln.  sheltered  yalleys,  at  elevations  from  100  to  1,000  feet  above  ses-le^ 
and  from  one-fonrth  mile  inwards.  The  trees  are  slightly  shaded  from  the  son.  Sbti- 
tered  valleys  are  best;  soil,  loamy,  alia  vial;  sabsoil,  volcanic  (trap). 

Temptraiure, — Mean  maximum,  87^.5  Fah.  Mean  minimum,  69^.7.  Mean  iniul 
78^.6.  Maximum,  91°,  September  mean  for  month.  Minimum,  66^.9,  FebnuffjoHu 
for  month.    Range  of  temperature  varies  from  21°  to  30°  daily. 

Average  rain-fall  for  twenty-tive  years,  65.49  inches.  Growth  takes  place  duuis 
rainy  season,  from  July  to  December.    (Driest  month,  February.) 

IrrigiUion, — No  artificial  irrigation  used. 

CttlUvotum.— Practically  the  trees  grow  without  attention.    (Weed.) 

FerHUgen.  —No  manure  used,  except  near  a  homestead,  when  fann-yard  mioim  ii 
very  beneficiaL 

Prtiniii^. — ^Little  or  no  pruning  practiced.  Trees  would  be  better  for  aUeatios  a 
this  dlreotiou. 

Picking, — When  commencing  to  turn  yellow,  or  when  '*  full,"  to  use  the  local  tna. 

Curing. — Simply  dried. 

Packing, — Packed  in  cases  containing  2  cubic  feet,  with  one  ^division ;  wrapped  \l 
paper. 

Planting.— "So  regular  plantations  yet  exist.  Trees  are  planted  imgulaily,  and  i2i 
trees  are  raised  from  selected  seed  at  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  and  distri  bated  ilimi|h 
out  the  colony. 

ifoturt/y.— Trees  begin  to  bear  at  five  to  six  years,  and  reach  full  maturity  at  tweatr 
years. 

Insect pests.^Jneeots  common:  Brown  and  white  soale,  cottony  scale;  sometiBei 
destructive ;  cleaned  with  lime  wash  and  soap  solutions.  I  know  of  no  useful  wBva 
but  the  numerous  varieties  or  species  of  wasps. 

No  printed  matter  available. 

C»(t<n^«.— Cuttings  can  be  secured  through  the  New  York  agents  of  DiieetLifi« 
Steamers,  (}eorge  Christall  &,  Co. 

J.  P.  HAin',F.L.S., 
Government  Botamiet  and  Superintendent  of  the  Rogal  Botanic  Garden,  THwiiel 


DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

nSPOBT  ST  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  OUBA^AO. 

In  regard  to  the  information  relative  to  the  caltiyationoforsog^ 
lemons,  figs,  and  olives,  requested  in  circalar  dated  the  28th  September, 
I  have  to  report  that  said  fraits  are  not  cultivated  here.  In  fonner 
times,  when  rains  were  more  regnlar,  a  kind  of  bitter  oranges,  firom  the 
peels  of  which  the  Oara9ao  liqneur  is  made,  was  grown  here,  botiB  boit 
almost  entirely  abandoned. 

L.  B.  SlOTH, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Curacao^  W.  J.,  November  8, 1889,  r^^^^T^ 
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FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 
GUADELOUPE. 

RSPOBT  PRSPARSD  BT  MIL  BT.  FELIX  OALARDSAU,  DIBSOTOB  OF  THE  BOTAH- 
lOAL  eARDEN  AT  BASSE^TEBRE,  FOB  CONSUL  BABTLETT. 

The  only  variety  of  lemons  raised  to  any  extent  in  this  island  is  the 
small  lime,  which  is  nsed  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat  for  making 
concentrated  lime  jaice.  In  Gnadelonpe  thns  far  it  is  only  nsed  for 
domestic  and  cnlinary  purposes,  but  conld  be  raised  as  well  as  in  the 
Bnglish  islands  for  making  concentrated  juice.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  a  disease  on  the  lime  trees,  but  the  evil  seems  now  to  be  pass- 
ing off. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  oranges  in  the  island ;  they  are  mostly  used 
for  local  purposes.  Very  little  exportation  has  been  tried  firom  here, 
Guadeloupe  being  too  distant  from  the  United  States  to  export  oranges 
profitably  by  sailing  vessels.  Steamers  would  succeed  and  perhaps 
incite  the  country  people  to  raise  fruits  for  exportation.  There  are  four 
or  five  varieties  of  good  oranges  in  the  island. 

No  regular  orcliards. — ^The  trees  are  a  few  in  gardens  and  on*  differ- 
ent estates,  more  or  less.  No  large  fields  of  oranges.  Grows  more 
Inxuriantly  on  cool  mountain  sides.  Subject  also  for  many  years  to  a 
blight,  caused  by  a  variety  of  aphis  or  louse,  which  attacks  the  young 
twigs  of  the  trees. 

No  special  cultivation. 

No  fertilizers  used. 

No  pruning. 

Oranges  are  ripe  from  November  to  April.    Blooms  in  March. 

Trees  are  propagated  from  seeds. 

Fruit  at  five  or  six  years  from  seed.  The  variety  not  always  the 
same  from  seed.  No  grafting  of  orange  trees.  Trees  in  fall  bearing  at 
ten  years  of  age  from  seed.    Live  a  great  many  years. 

No  exportation  of  oranges  or  lemons  from  the  island. 

St.  Felix  Oalabdeau. 

Basse-Tebre,  March  23, 1890. 
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SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 
CUBA. 

nEPORT  BY  COySTTL-GENBRAL   WILLIAMS^  OF  irArAXA, 

No  regalar  system  for  the  CQltivation  of  oranges  and  lemons  for  ei- 
port  is  followed  in  this  island.  The  only  plantiniscs  of  these  fruiU  her^ 
are  made  in  scattered  spots  of  land  about  the  buildinpr^  of  small  pro- 
prietors. The  trees  seldom  receive  the  care  of  good  hasbandiy,  and 
whatever  surplus  arises  in  this  way  over  local  demand  is  sold  to  gath- 
erers who  ship  it  to  the  Unitoil  States.  Therefore  regular  and  well 
laid  out  orange  groves,  as  seen  in  Florida,  do  not  exist  here.  Bat  the 
capacity  of  this  island  for  the  production  of  these  two  fruits  of  siHierior 
quality  is  almost  unlimited. 

Ramon  O.  Williams, 

Consul'Oef^al 

United  States  Oonsulate-Gbneual, 

Havana,  March  24,  1890. 


SANTIAGO   DE  CUBA. 

REPORT  B¥  00K8VL  REIMBR. 
ORANGES. 

Varieties, — ^The  wild  orange  found  all  through  the  mountaiDoas  aod 
wooded  districts  of  this  island  is  no  doubt  native  thereto,  as  it  isfoond 
in  mountains  and  wildernesses  where  no  human  foot  has  ever  trod  before: 
whereas  the  sweet  orange  was  brought  here  last  century  and  even  earlier 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  also  the  English,  from  Trinidad  aod 
Martinique.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  transporting  facilities  the  orangeiJ 
are  not  at  all  cultivated  and  trees  here  and  there  on  coffee  and  sugar 
estates  enable  the  people  living  in  this  city  to  occasionally  enjoy  the 
fruit.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  oranges  planted  in  the  immediate  vido- 
ity  of  this  city  and  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  no  mat 
ter  how  sweet  they  originally  were,  produce  crops  of  sour  oranges. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
])osed  of  decomposed  coral  nxjk  and  contains  considerable  lime.  In  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  interior  oranges  suita.ble  for  commerce  can  easily 
be  grown,  but,  considering  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  the  sea- 
board, their  cultivation  on  a  basis  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  a 
large  export  is  at  the  ])resont  out  of  the  question. 
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As  to  the  varieties  of  sweet  oranges  grown  here,  I  find  from  per- 
Koiial  observation  that,  whatever  its  origin,  the  sweet  orange  acclimated 
here  takes  a  good  deal  of  the  flavor  and  character  of  our  Florida 
orauges,  and  as  no  effort  is  made  to  scientifically  cultivate  any  particu- 
lar kind  and  species,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  best  variety. 

Situation. — Trees  producing  sweet  oranges  are  found  here  on  sngar 
aud  coiiee  estates  from  10  to  50  miles  from  the  coast  line  and  distant 
from  shipping  ports  and  harbors. 

As  to  elevation  above  sea  level,  sweet  oranges  can  be  produced  in 
rich  alluvial  soil  found  at  various  elevations. 

Glimate. — ^The  temperature  of  thifi  island  varies  from  60  minimum  to 
100  maximum  (Fahrenheit)  all  the  year.  The  nightsin  winter  are  gen- 
erally cool,  especially  when  the  north  winds,  most  common  from  De- 
cember to  March,  prevail.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  pro- 
vince the  nights  are  never  sultry,  although  the  days  very  often  are  very 
saltry.  In  the  absence  of  any  scientific  statistics  I  calculate  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  the  rain-fall  is  about  45  inches  per  annum. 

LEMONS. 

Lemons  are  not  cultivated  at  all,  and  in  their  stead  limes,  growing 
wild  here  and  native  to  this  country,  are  used. 

The  la^ck  of  laboring  men,  the  few  necessities  of  the  natives,  and 
the  poor  transporting  facilities  render  the  success  of  all  agricultural 
industries,  except  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  almost  impossible  as  a  com- 
mercial investment. 

Figs,  although  easily  grown  here,  are  very  rarely  found.  Olives  not 
at  all. 

Otto  E.  Bbimeb, 
Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Santiago  de  Ouba^  January  10, 1800. 


PORTO  RICO. 

REPORT  BY  OOKBVL  QONROY,  OF  SAN  JUAN. 
(Repnblifibed  for  Consiilsir  Reports,  No.  41^.) 

In  answer  to  the  Department's  communication,  dated  December  4, 
1883,  requesting  information  with  regard  to  fruit  culture  and  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  fruit  industry  as  conducted  in  this  consulate,  I  have 
respectfully  to  state  that  there  are  no  grape  vineyards,  olive  trees,  or 
figs  cultivated  in  this  province. 

Orange  treeB  grow  all  over  this  island.  The  Porto  Rico  orange  mostly 
cultivated  averages  from  2i  to  4  inches  in  diameter.    The  trees  average  ^ .  _ 
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from  8  to  30  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  attention  given  to  tiieir 
culture.  They  commence  bearing  the  fourth  year  and  hold  their  qfii 
for  fifty  years  or  even  more.  Their  fruit  is  very  sweet,  with  a  fine  deli- 
cate acid,  thin  pulp.  When  taken  medium  care  of  the  trees  produce 
abundantly,  say  1,000  to  1,500  oranges  to  each  tree.  These  are  planted 
from  seeds,  say  the  pit  of  the  fruit,  grafting,  or  budded,  but  theseed^ 
give  better  results.  The  seed  should  be  dried  in  the  air  withoat  expos^ 
ure  to  the  sun  or  artificial  heat.  The  trees  are  very  seldom  troubled 
with  disease,  unless  entirely  neglected,  when  they  are  subjected  to  a 
sickness  called  *<  piojillo,^  similar  to  a  white  mold  dampness,  wbieii 
spreads  over  the  leaves,  branche:?,  and  trunk  of  the  trees.  Wbitewasb, 
with  lime,  and  ashes  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  trees  are  planted  about  eight  yards  apart.  Any  closer  the  tree^ 
are  not  so  prodnctive. 

This  island  being  very  fertile,  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
it,  from  close  to  the  seashore,  say  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  coaat 
up  to  the  interior,  and  up  the  mountains  as  high  as  2,500  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noticed  that  all  kinds  of  trees  produce  well,aDd 
are  much  finer  in  sandy  soils,  say  about  a  mile  or  two  from  tbe  sea, 
where  the  soil  consists  of  black  sand,  or  about  three  parts  of  fine  sand 
and  one  part  of  black  earth,  with  a  bottom  of  hard  clay  at  fromStc 
4  feet  below  the  surface.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  situated  from  2  to  5 
miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

There  is  no  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  tbe  periodical  rains  bein^ 
quite  sufficient.  The  ground  in  orchards  is  often  cultivated  with  lioe, 
corn,  beans,  etc.,  but  more  of  them  with  grass.  The  trees  are  poorly 
attended  in  this  district,  and  in  all  the  east  end  of  the  island,  very  little 
fruit  being  raised  for  export.  In  fact,  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
culture  that  it  may  be  considered  that  the  orange  as  well  as  other  fraits 
are  growing  in  their  wild  state. 

In  the  west  end  of  the  island,  more  particularly  in  the  district  of 
Mayagnez,  oranges  and  pineapples  are  cultivated  for  exportation  to  tbe 
United  States;  quite  a  number  of  American  schooners  come  aatdnnng 
the  months  of  November  and  December  in  ballast  from  Boston  and 
Ifew  York,  and  load  with  fruit  I  can  not  state  definitely  the  yield  of 
the  trees,  but  each  tree  is  calculated  to  give  from  1,000  to  1,500  oranges 
which  sell  readily  at  $3.25  per  thousand. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  little.  The  crop  commences  in  this 
district  in  December  and  lasts  until  May.  When  proper  care  is  taken, 
however,  it  is  most  common  to  have  the  trees  with  ripe  and  green  froit 
growing  at  the  same  time.  Oranges  are  to  be  had  all  the  year  ronod, 
but  from  May  to  November  in  less  abundance. 

As  this  island  is  situated  between  17^  and  18^  of  latitude  north,  there 
is  no  great  change  in  the  temperature.  During  the  winter  months  It 
rains  almost  continually,  but  the  thermometer  seldom  indicates  les8  than 
750  Fahr. ;  so  there  is  no  frost  ever  feared.    The  want  of  roads  all  over 
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this  proviDCO  is  the  great  dmwback  to  the  caltivatioD  of  all  fruits  that 
require  to  be  handled  with  care.  The  climate  is  fine  and  soil  very  pro- 
lific. Even  in  the  highest  points  of  the  mountains,  among  the  rocks, 
the  orange  trees  grow  wild.  Lemons  are  abundant  the  entire  year 
round|  but  the  trees  mostly  grow  without  culture;  the  fruit  is  small, 
but  very  juicy.    None  are  exported. 

Edw.  Coneoy, 

Oonsut* 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juauj  Porto  Rico^  January  28, 1884. 
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ASIA  MINOR.* 

REPORT  BT  OONSVL  BUMKTT,  OF  8MTRKA. 

Varieties. — The  best  oranges  are  the  *'  Parakila,"  so  called  from  the  vil- 
iage  of  Mitylene  Parakila,  and  the  '•  Kaw  ^  trees,  so  called  from  their 
being  blood  oranges.  As  for  lemons,  the  «*Chio''  are  the  best;  none 
others  are  cultivated. 

Situation, — Valley,  hillside,  or  table  land ;  distance  from  sea  imma- 
terial ;  elevation  above  sea-level  from  35  to  2,700  feet ;  exposure  to 
sun  immaterial,  as  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  agreeable  here. 

They  are  grown  on  all  kinds  of  land,  but  table  land  is  preferable.  The 
soil  is  calcareous. 

Climatic  influences, — The  climate  has  great  influence  upon  theoranire 
and  lemon  trees,  which  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  below  43°  latitode 
and  where  the  temperature  is  lower  than  freezing  point. 

The  temperature  in  minimum  is  32<=>,  maximum  95°,  average  68^  Fahr- 
enheit ;  the  atmosphere  is  very  heavy,  but  always  variable  by  wind?  at 
night. 

Rain-fall, — About  25  inches. 

Irrigation, — No  system  of  artificial  irrigation  is  in  use  here.  When 
the  fruit  has  the  size  of  nuts,  water  is  necessary,  and  in  abundance, 
every  week  once  at  least. 

Cultivation, — The  working  of  the  soil  is  commenced  at  the  end  of 
March  j  they  dig  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three 
inches  in  the  clear  spots,  and  only  1  to  1^  inches  deep  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  trees. 

Fertilizers, — At  the  end  of  November  human  manure  is  largely  em- 
l)loyed  every  two  years.  These  manures  are  buried  in  the  soil  at  a 
depth  of  irom  10  to  12  inches  round  the  trees,  and  remain  buried  9sA 
exposed  to  the  rain  until  the  end  of  March,  when  cultivation  com 
mences. 

Pruning, — They  prune  once  at  the  end  of  March  with  very  great  at- 
tention, and  they  give  to  the  tree  a  regular,  elegant,  and  graoefoi 
form. 

*  The  information  here  given  was  obtained  from  the  consular  agent  at  Mityl^o^' 
who  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  olives  as  well  as  lemons  and  orwp* 
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Picking  and  euring. — ^They  pick  two  or  three  days  after  Christmas, 
immediately  after  ripeness,  which  takes  place  here  during  December. 
They  are  cured  by  wrapping  in  tissue  paper.  For  packing  and  ship- 
pine:  the  fruit  is  always  packed  in  tissue  paper,  and  in  this  manner 
packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  containing  about  one  hundred  each. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  abouu 
20  feet  from  each  other  if  the  soil  be  rich,  and  at  only  about  17  feet  if 
it  be  middling. 

The  oi^nge  and  lemon  trees  here  are  budded  or  grafted;  the  best 
varieties  are  grafted. 

There  are  small  and  hirge  orchards  here. 

Maturity, — ^The  trees  come  into  full  bearing  the  fourth  year  and  they 
remain  fruitful  about  fifty  years,  but  the  best  crops  are  gathered  from 
the  lilteenth  to  the  thirtieth  year. 

Insect  pests. — Insect  pests  do  not  exist. 

W.  C.  Emmett, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  January  18, 1890. 


MITYLENE. 

REPOBT  BT  0019SULAB  AGSNT  FOTTION. 

(Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.) 

Every  variety  of  orange  and  lemon  tree  is  grown  here,  but  the  most 
valuable  are  the  Parakila  orange  trees,  so  called  from  the  village  Far- 
akila.  and  the  Kan  orange  trees,  so  called  from  their  blood-red  color. 
The  Parakila  trees  are  large,  and  produce  very  large  fruit,  while  the 
Kan  orange  trees  are  not  large,  but  their  fruit  is  very  sweet.  The 
trees  come  into  full  bearing  the  fourth  year,  and  they  remain  fruitful 
about  fifty  years,  according  to  the  climate  and  cultivation.  The  orange 
and  lemon  trees  here  are  budded  or  grafted.  The  trees  are  not  troubled 
with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungus  growth,  but  sometimes  are  injured 
by  the  cold,  when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  (P  R6aumur.  The 
trees  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  6  meters  from  each  other  if  the 
soil  be  rich,  and  at  only  6  meters  if  it  be  middling.  Orchards  are  found 
in  every  place,  but  they  yield  best  results  on  the  sea-coast.  The  orch-  . 
ards  are  found  very  near  to  the  sea-coast.  No  system  of  artificial  irri- 
gatiou  is  in  use  here.  They  prune  here  at  the  end  of  March,  with  very 
great  attention,  and  they  give  to  the  tree  regular,  elegant,  and  graceful 
forms.  As  soon  as  the  pruning  is  finished  the  working  of  the  soil  is 
commenced,  and  they  dig  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  25  to  30 
millimeters  in  the  clear  spots,  but  only  2  or  3  inches  deep  in  the  vicin- 
iiy  of  the  trees.    Later,  two  or  three  baskets  of  manure  are  distributed 
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aroand  each  tree,  and  at  the  end  of  May  the  ground  is  irrigated  ooee 
iu  every  week  or  two  weeks,  according  to  the  season,  the  positiOD,  and 
quality  of  the  ground  in  summer.  Irrigation  is  suspended  duriog  tbe 
autumn  and  winter.  At  the  end  of  November  manure  of  human  excr^ 
ment  is  largely  employed  every  two  years.  These  manures  are  buried 
in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  centimeters  round  the  trees,  ud 
remain  buried  and  exposed  to  the  rain  until  the  end  of  Maroh^  wben 
cultivation  begins.  The  yield  proceeds  per  acre  per  annum  in  Uie  best 
orange  orchards  is  about  $80,  and  the  cultivation  costs  per  acre  per  an- 
num $15.  The  principal  portion  of  the  orange  and  lemon  product  is 
for  home  consumption  ^  the  export  is  insignificant. 

.  M.  M.  FOTTION, 

Consular  AffenL 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Mitylem,  March  i2, 1884. 


PALESTINE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  QILLMAN,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  Palestine  are  grown  chiefly  along  tiie  sea^ 
coast;  and  the  more  extensive  groves  are  at  Jafta,  which  place  is  now 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit.  Some  groves  on  a  smaller 
scale  are  also  found  at  Gaza.  The  orange  is  cirltivated  in  other  places 
in  the  district,  and  even  in  and  around  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  bat  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice ;  the  fruit  grown  in- 
land being  generally  inferior. 

Varieties. — The  two  principal  varieties  of  the  orange  grown  at  Jaffa 
%  are  called  the  Shamudi  and  the  Beladi.  The  Shamudi  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  in  this  respect  somewhat  resembling  a  lemon,  and,  owing  to  it^ 
large  size,  fine  flavor,  and  thick  skin,  is  tbe  sort  best  suited  for  expor- 
tation. The  finest  of  these  are  considered  the  largest  oranges  in  the 
world.  The  Beladi  has  a  round  form,  and  is  smaller  in  circumference, 
and,  although  more  juicy  than  the  Shamudi,  is  not  so  much  in  demaod 
for  exportation,  as  its  thinner  skin  does  not  enable  it  to  stand  so  well  a 
long  voyage.  The  Sidon  orange  is  a  small  round  fruit,  much  smaller 
than  the  Beladi,  than  which  it  is  also  sweeter  and  more  juicy ;  while 
the  skin,  being  still  thinner,  renders'it  unsuitable  for  transportation  to 
any  great  distance.  In  flavor  it  is  considered  one  of  the  mostdelictoos 
of  its  species.  Its  cultivation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  place  for  whieh 
it  is  named.  The  Tangerine  orange,  also  known  as  the  Mandarin,  and 
resembling  the  variety  of  the  same  name  grown  in  Florida,  is  also eolti- 
vated  at  Jaffa  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  yet  it  usually  brings  a  higher 
price  than  any  of  the  other  named  varieties.  There  is  still  another  sort 
of  orange,  viz,  the  ungrafted.  This  is  produced  on  trees  raised  directly 
firoin  tbe  s^ed,  but  being  of  small  si^e  and  mMioere  as  to  quality  it  W 
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not  compete  with  the  fruit  of  the  badded  or  grafted  trees,  and  is  kept 
for  home  consamption. 

Of  the  lemon  there  are  two  kinds,  the  sweet  and  the  sour.  The  for- 
mercomesinto  market  in  November,  and  lastsonly  a  short  time.  Though 
quite  juicy  it  has  but  little  flavor.  The  rind  abounds  with  a  highly 
fragrant  oil,  resembling  bergamot  in  odor.  The  fruit  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  natives;  but  it  is  not  exported.  The  sour  or  acid  lemon 
attains  at  Jaffa  a  very  large  size,  while  the  acid  is  less  sharp  and  of  a 
more  delicate  flavor  than  that  of  the  lemon  of  other  countries.  It  is 
more  and  more  extensively  grown  each  year,  with  the  object  of  expor- 
tation, though  in  the  past  chiefly  produced  for  the  home  market. 

Situation, — ^The  distance  of  the  orange  and  lemon  gardens  at  Jaflu 
from  the  sea  is  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  3  English  miles.  Here 
the  trees  flourish,  and  And  altogether  an  environment  best  adapted  to 
their  superior  development.  The  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  from 
50  to  100  feet.  The  larger  part  of  the  environs  of  Jaffa  occupied  by 
these  gardens  must  be  considered  level,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
can  be  called  slightly  rolling  land.  The  trees  seem  to  do  best  in  such 
a  situation,  and  with  sufficient  exposure  to  the  sun,  which  here  there  is 
no  lack  of. 

SaiL— The  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  best  succeed  is  a 
sandy  day.  It  is  considered  that  a  mixture  conducive  to  the  highest 
results  would  be  75  per  cent,  of  the  beach  sand  with  25  per  cent,  of 
alluvium,  and  containing  a  good  proportion  of  alkaline  salts.  The 
subsoil  is  chiefly  clay. 

CUmate. — ^The  average  temperature  at  Jaffa  is  in  the  daytime,  70^  to 
710  Fahr.;  and  at  night,  55°  to  56^  Fahr.  The  minimum  temperature 
iH320Fahr.;  the  maximum,  107^  Fahr.  The  nights  are  usually  cool, 
while  the  days  are  warm  or  sultry.  The  ordinary  atmosphere,  affected 
by  the  sea  breezes,  is,  in  general,  moist.  The  rain-fall  varies  from  17 
to  30  inches  per  annum.  The  growth  of  trees  and  fruits  are  accelerated 
during  the  "  rainy  season; "  but  as  irrigation  is  constantly  employed 
here  during  the  ^^  dry  season,''  the  difference  is  not  so  perceptible  as  it 
would  be  under  other  conditions. 

Irrigation. — Within  a  circuit  of  4  miles  around  Jaffa,  the  gardens  are 
irrigated.  The  water  is  found  at  depths  of  from  20  to  60  feet  below  the 
surface,  wells  being  sunk  to  these  depths.  The  water  is  raised  by 
water-wheels  moved  by  horse-power.  The  trees  are  irrigated  during 
the  entire  of  the  "  dry  season,"  which  generally  lasts  from  May  till 
November.  The  flowering  of  the  trees  usually  begins  by  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  trees  are  watered 
once  a  week,  and  during  the  night,  to  save  evaporation ;  the  quantity 
of  water  distributed  by  the  drains  may  be  estimated  at  about  15  cubic 
meters  to  the  acre,  per  diem. 

Cultivation, — ^Thc  soil  of  the  gardens  is  dug  at  different  times ;  but 
at  l^^t  twice  a  year,  generally  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
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Fertilizer^. — The  fertilizers  used  are  the  dang  of  the  horse,  and  that 
of  the  mule  and  camel,  applied  mostly  in  the  winter-time. 

Pruning, — Little  or  no  prtining  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  is  ob- 
served at  Jaffa.  The  trnnks  are  osnally  left  shaded  by  the  lower 
branches. 

Picking. — Oranges  as  well  as  lemons  are  picked  from  October  till  Mar. 
that  is  from  green  to  fully  ripe.  The  maturity  of  the  fruit  datas  from 
January.  After  being  picked  they  are  left  two  or  three  days  in  store- 
rooms for  the  skins  to  dry.  They  are  then  wrapped  in  tissue-paper, 
and  ])acked  in  boxes  coutaining  from  140  to  200  pieces.  These  are  de- 
livered in  boats  to  the  steamers  lying  off  shore,  being  always  lowered 
into  the  holds.  ,To  allow  for  damage,  decay,  or  other  loss,  1,500  oraDgets 
or  lemons  are  counted  to  the  thousand. 

Planting  and  propagating-^The  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  from 
10  to  14  feet  apart. 

The  orange  tree  is  propagated  in  the  following  manner :  In  July  and 
August  sackers  or  cuttings,  18  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  thickness, 
are  made  of  the  sweet  lemon  tree,  and  planted  in  beds  which  are 
watered  twice  a  day.  The  second  or  third  year  the  cuttings  arebudde*] 
by  making  a  T  incision,  and  inserting  a  bud  from  theShamudior  Beladi 
orange.  When  it  has  taken,  the  lemon  stick  is  cut  off  a  few  inches  abore 
the  bud,  which  then  grows  rapidly,  and  bears  fruit  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  Lemon  trees  are  propagated  in  the  same  way,  using  for  budding 
a  sour  lemon  bud  on  the  stem  of  the  sweet  lemon. 

The  best  varieties,  as  already  indicated,  are  budded. 

The  orchards  or  gardens  vary  in  size,  but  usually  contain  several  acre* 
About  3,000  acres  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  at  Jaffa,  which  are 
divided  into  about  600  gardens,  all  irrigated. 

Maturity. — Orange  trees  continue  to  bear  Iruit  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth  years;  lemon  trees  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twentieth  year.  Their  maturity  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year, 
when  the  finest  and  largest  crops  are  borne. 

Insect  Pests. — ^Until  recently,  it  was  supposed  the  trees  were  exempt 
from  insect  pests,  or  disease  of  any  description,  the  soil  and  other  con- 
ditions at  Jaffa  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  trees ;  but  closer  investigation  has  revealed  that,  in  ^ 
good  many  gardens,  there  is  to  be  met  with  some  diseased  trees,  which 
are  injured  by  a  little  insect  living  under  the  bark.  No  treatment^ 
whatever,  has  been  adopted  to  restrain  the  propagation  of  this,  as  yet, 
nameless  enemy,  nor  is  it  known  to  have  any  parasite.  Ben^cial  in- 
sects have  not  been  specially  observed. 

Miscellaneous, — There  is  no  further  particular  information  as  to  the 
picking  and  curing  lemons  before  shipping  than  that  already  given  by 
me. 

There  are  no  reports  giving  information  as  to  processes,  pnces, or 
statistics  issued  by  governmcut  or  otherwise.    Oranges,  which  ha«j 
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recently  been  damaged  by  hail,  and  will  doabtless,  therefore,  considera- 
bly advauce  in  price,  are  now  selling  at  Jaffa  at  from  $9.50  to  $10  per 
thoasand^  while  lemons  bring  about  half  this  price.  Daring  the  month 
of  January  last  oranges  were  shipped  at  the  rate  of  5,000  boxes  per 
week.    The  fruit  sent  abroad  is  generally  of  the  best,  selected  quality. 

Henby  Gillman, 

OonsuL 

Uniteb  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem^  February  10, 1890. 


SYRIA. 

BEIRUT  AND  VICINITY. 

BBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BI8SINQER. 

0BAN7ES. 

Varieties. — ^Name  of  best  variety  for  profit :  Belady  and  Khntmaly. 
Belady  is  of  two  species,  rough  and  smooth.  Kames  of  other  choice 
varieties  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit:  Bose  or  Blood  orange, 
Shammooly,  Bizry. 

Location, — The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  named  above  are 
grown  on  the  sea-coast,  close  to  the  sea ;  but  in  some  sheltered  valleys 
a  few  trees  are  also  grown,  the  lower  the  better.  Exposure  to  the  sun 
is  necessary. 

8oiL — ^Level  alluvial  land  is  the  best.  Bed  earth  somewhat  sandy  is 
the  best;  black  loam. 

(72tfnat0.— Temperature:  Highest,  95^  Fahr. ;  lowest,  45oPahr.;  aver 
age, 70^  Fahr. ;  nights  warm;  air  without  fogs  or  mist;  some  dew  is 
beneficial. 

Rain-fall. — Average  32  inches.  During  rainy  season  fruit  grows,  but 
not  trees  ;*  these  latter  grow  in  the  fall  and  in  spring. 

Irrigation. — After  the  cessation  of  rain,  according  to  dryness  of  soil 
and  generally  about  June  1.  In  black  loamy  soil  and  red  earth  mixed 
with  sand  every  six  to  eight  days ;  lighter  soil  every  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
The  earth  in  which  the  trees  are  embedded  is  filled  with  water. 

Gnltivation. — Plowing  either  before  the  beginning  of  irrigation  or 
after  the  first  irrigation. 

Fertilizers. — Goat  manure,  the  best,  applied  either  in  the  spring  or 
after  first  irrigation  either  at  base  of  tree  or  mixed  with  the  water. 

Pruning. — ^Only  the  dead  wood  is  cut  off  in  spring  and  winter. 

Picking. — Picking  takes  place  from  November  1  to  May  1 ;  the  fruit 
is  picked  for  home  consumption  when  ripe,  for  export  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  oranges  are  rolled  iu  paper  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  20  to  22  feet  apar 
and  arc  propagated  either  by  seeding  or  budded.    Bitte?-  orange  sti^OOQlc 
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the  best  when  5  inches  in  circamference.  The  best  varieties  are  tbe 
budded.    The  orchards  are  small. 

Maturity — The  trees  begin  bearing  three  years  after  baddiug; 
twenty  years  of  age,  best  crop. 

Insect  peats. — Small  scale  pest ;  not  treated  at  all. 

LEMONS. 

Varietks.-^ltemoriB  are  of  three  varieties:  (1)  Seedlings;  (2)  grafted; 
(3)  from  shoots  of  a  grafted  tree  put  into  the  ground ;  the  best  is  tiie 
grafted.  Whitish,  clayey  soil  is  suitable  for  lemons ;  it  is  not  the  best 
There  is  a  variety  of  lemon  called  "  swftet  lemon  "  which  has  the  color 
of  lemon  and  the  shape  of  a  medium-sized  orange,  but  has  a  sweet,  rather 
insipid  taste.  Its  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lemon,  except  that 
it  grows  best  in  soil  free  from  sand.  Lemons  are  picked  during  all  tbe 
months  of  the  year.  Packed  in  paper  and  put  in  wooden  boxes.  Xo 
information  or  statistics  published  by  the  (xovernment. 

ERHARD  BiSSINChRB, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  February  12,  1890. 


BEIRUT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROBBSOff, 

(Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.) 

There  are  three  kinds  of  oranges  grown  in  this  country :  (1)  sour 
oranges;  (2)  sweet  oranges;  and  (3)  Mandarins.  The  last  are  the  most 
valuable.  These  trees  are  mature  in  the  seventh  year,  and  remain  frait* 
ful  forty  or  Hfty  years.  The  sour  oranges  are  raised  from  seedling^ 
while  all  the  other  kinds  of  oranges  grow  better  by  grafting.  Two 
kinds  of  lemons  are  cultivated  near  Beirut — the  sweet  and  sour  lemoos. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  from  sour  lemons  when  they  are  grafu^ 
on  sweet-lemon  trees,  as  the  size  of  the  fruit  increases  with  the  &ge  of 
the  tree.  Lately  a  sort  of  fungus  has  appeared  on  these  trees,  and  in 
some  places  small  snails  attacked  them,  but  as  yet  no  effectual  remedj 
has  been  found  to  prevent  or  cure  the  same.  The  orange  and  lemoa 
trees  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart.  It  is  said  that  they  grow  beat 
on  the  sea-coast.  Low  sheltered  places  are,  however,  to  be  preferred, as 
much  exposure  to  the  winds  proves  injurious.  Dark  or  sandy  soil  Bflits 
such  trees  much  better  than  light.  Goats'  manure  is  preferable  to  any 
other. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  require  to  be  watered  during  the  dry  season. 
The  first  irrigation  is  effected  in  June  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  begin 
to  curl  up  from  the  dry  heat.  The  ground  of  the  orange  and  lemon  orch 
ards  is  cultivated  three  times  a  year  when  the  soil  is  thorooghly  dry. 
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The  annaal  yield  of  frait  per  acre  in  the  best  orange  orchards  is  aboat 
30,000  oranges,  the  average  price  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  from 
dl30  to  $140.  The  yield  and  price  of  lemons  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
lemon  trees  last  twenty-five  years,  while  the  orange  trees,  like  olives, 
last  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  cost  of  plowing,  irrigating, 
and  manaring  per  acre  may  be  set  down  between  815  and  $18  per  annnm. 
The  seeds  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  first  sown  in  a  small  tract  of  land. 
After  a  year  they  are  removed  and  replanted  in  a  larger  piece,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  they  are  again  transplanted  into  groves. 

John  T.  Bobeson, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  May  3, 1884. 


HAIFA. 
BEPORT  BT  00N8VLAB  AQENT  SOHVMAOHBR. 

Horticaltare  is  carried  on  in  my  district  in  the  same  primitive  man- 
ner that  has  been  the  cnstom  for  centuries. 

Variety.— Of  oranges  and  lemons  there  are  bat  a  few  groves  of  any 
account  in  my  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acca,  therefore  I  can 
only  answer  the  qaestions  in  a  general  way.  There  is  only  one  kind 
of  orange  planted,  called,  in  Arabic,  bortogan  beeladie. 

Situaiian. — ^The  groves  are  situated  3  miles  from  the  sea.  The  eleva- 
tion above  sealevel  is  from  30  to  40  meters.  The  trees  are  exposed  to 
the  san  without  any  protection.    The  soil  is  sandy,  of  reddish  color. 

Climatic  influences. — ^Temperature:  minimum,  2^  to  49  +  Reaumur, 
maximum  33^  to  35^  +  Reaumur;  average  20  to  25^  +  R.  The  nights 
are  generally  warm  about  six  months;  about  three  to  four  months  a 
temperature  from  12^  to  14^  +  Reaumur,  the  remaining  two  months 
2o  +  (only  a  few  nights)  to  20^  +  R.  There  are  about  thirty- five  or 
forty  days  of  extremely  dry  atmosphere  during  sirocco.  Moist  air  pre- 
vails during  the  rainy  season,  from  December  to  April. 

Rain-falls.—The  rain-fall  varies  from  1  foot  7^  inches  to  3  feet  3 
inches  per  year;  by  1  foot  7^  inches  we  call  it  a  dry  year ;  two  feet  is 
about  sufficient  rain. 

Irrigation — Irrigation  lasts  from  May  to  December.  The  water  is 
raised  by  mule-power  from  wells  from  25  to  100  feet  deep,  and  then  flows 
into  large  reservoirs,  fh>m  whence  it  is  run  out  in  small  channels  to  the 
trees.  Irrigation  lasts  from  May,  at  which  time  the  blossom  is  past, 
and  is  carried  on  until  December,  when  the  fruit  is  about  ripe.  Each 
tree  receives  fh)m  40  to  50  gallons  of  water,  once  a  week. 

Cultivation. — ^The  soil  in  the  groves  is  thoroughly  worked  with  broad 
hoes  several  times  a  year* 
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Fertilizers, — Before  irrigation  commences  the  soil  is  well  maoaredTitli 
sheep  dung.  The  manure  is  spread  over  the  whole  soil  of  the  groves  and 
then  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Pruning. — There  is  bat  very  little  pruning  done,  and  not  before  ih« 
tree  is  fonr  years  old. 

Picking. — The  oranges  and  lemons  are  picked  from  November  to  April 
Stage  of  ripeness,  January,  some  nearly,  some  entirely  ripe.  The  frail 
in  my  district  is  not  exported,  but  consumed  by  the  home  trade. 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^The  distance  planted  apart  is  from  20  to  25 
feet ;  trees  are  propagated  from  the  seed  and  from  cuttings.  Seedlings 
which  are  grafted  wben  two  or  three  years  old  are  preferred.  The 
orchards  are  various,  from  1  to  15  acres. 

Maturity. — Age  (tf  fruiting  the  fifth  year,  the  largest  crop  aboat  in  tiie 
fifteenth  year.    Maturity  at  thirty-five  to  forty  years. 

Diseasc-^Since  a  few  years  a  disease  is  spreading  in  some  localities 
among  the  or;]inge  and  lemon  trees,  similar  to  the  phyloxera  \u  vioeg, 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  groves,  as  no  remedy  has  beenfoaDdvei 
for  this  disease,  bu  tthe  gardens  near  Acca  have  up  to  now  not  saffered 
firom  this  disease. 

Jaoob  Sghumaohbb, 

Consular  Age^ 

United  States  Consulab  Agency, 

Acca  and  Haifa,  December  5, 1889. 


HAIFA. 

KEPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AOSlfT  SOffUMAOHSB, 
(RopiibliRhed  from  Consul j?r  Reports  No.  41^.) 

Only  one  variety  of  oranges  is  cultivated  in  my  district,  and  is 
namecl,  after  the  city  of  Acca,  "  Accawy."  It  has  the  form  of  the  roand 
Spanish  orange,  with  reddish-yellowish  flesh;  it  has  a  fine  flavor. 
and  is  very  juicy.  Blood  oranges  and  mandarines  are  cultivated  so 
little  here  that  there  is  no  rule  for  their  treatment.  The  orange  of  my 
district  is  about  3^  inches  in  diameter ;  the  skin  is  smooth,  thin,  vA 
contains  considerable  oil. 

Several  sizes  of  lemons  grow  here ;  the  largest  is  about  if  inches 
long  by  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  of  the  lemon  is  thick  and  cou- 
tains  much  oil.  At  the  age  of  four  to  five  years  both  orange  andlemoo 
trees  begin  bearing  and  remain  fruitful  thirty  to  forty  years. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  lemons,  sweet  and  sour ;  the  sour  bear  as  seed- 
lings; on  the  sweet  the  orange  is  grafted.  This  manipulation  of  grafting 
on  sweet  lemon  trees  has  lately  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable,  as  the 
size  of  the  fruit  iucrcases  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  while  tnose  jjraM 
on  sour  lemou  trees  become  smaller  after  fifteen  years.    The  trees  are 
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not  troabled  with  injarious  insects-  pests,  or  fongoas  growth  ;  want  of 
irrigation  cheeks  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Orchard  trees  are  planted  10  to  12  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  Both 
orange  and  lemon  trees  are  planted  as  shrubs  in  such  a  manner  that 
several  stems  come  ont  of  the  ground  together,  although  there  are  some 
orchards  where  the  trees  have  but  one  stem ;  those,  however,  planted  as 
budhes  protect  the  fruit  better  against  the  influence  of  the  wind.  The 
orchards  are  planted,  as  a  custom,  along  the  sea-coast,  where  they  yield 
most  abundantly  on  level  land ;  inland  orchards  never  do  so  well.  As  the 
orchards  require  a  sandy  soil,  they  are  planted  as  near  as  one-fourth  of 
i^  mile  up  to  some  miles  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  Every  orange  or 
lemon  orchard  is  cultivated  by  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  irrigated 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  (in  the  evening  part  of  the  day).  The 
[(round  in  orchards  between  trees  is  cultivated  twice  a  year — ^in  the  fall 
before  the  rain  appears  and  in  spring  when  the  rainy  season  is  over. 
Ibe  value  of  the  yield  of  an  acre  per  annum  of  best  orchards  amounts  to 
from  $80  to  $100;  the  cost  of  cultivation  amounts  to  about  $10.  The 
returns  would  be  much  larger  if  the  orange  were  exported  to  Europe  ; 
bhe  above  statements  therefore  relate  only  to  home  consumption. 

Jacob  Sghuhaoheb, 

Consular  Agent, 

United  States  Consulab  agency, 

Haifa^  February  20,  1&S4. 


MERSINA. 

BBPORT  BT  OONSTILAR  AGENT  DAWSON. 

Varieties. — The  best  variety  for  profit  is  the  bitter  orange  ;  the  next 
varieties  worthy  of  culture  are  lemons  and  oranges.  The  above  three 
rarieties  are  grown  at  Adana,  Tarsus,  and  Mersina. 

Situation. — Distance  from  sea:  Adana,  13  miles;  Tarsus,  15  miles • 
[md  Mersina  on  the  sea  shore.  Elevation  above  sea-level  from  1  to  5 
yards;  the  trees  have  full  exposure  to  sun ;  level  land  is  the  best. 

Sdl. — Rich  soil  6  feet ;  subsoil  gravel. 

Climate. -'The  frost  would  destroy  the  trees,  and  also  the  dry  winds 
ID  summer,  if  not  watered.  The  trees  only  fear  the  frost,  and  the  dry- 
ness of  soil ;  the  heat  does  not  affect  them  when  watered.  Cold  nights 
in  winter  without  frost,  moist  atmosphere. 

Rainfall. — Bain-fall  from  18  to  20  inches ;  the  trees  are  watered  by 
irrigation  in  the  dry  season.  Bain  falls  in  November,  December,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  trees  get  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week  in 
hine,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  until  sufBcient  rain  comes. 

Irrigation. — For  irrigation  the  water  is  taken  from  the  Sarus  river 
which  passes  through  Adana,  tlie  Gydnus  through  Tarsus,  and  the  Mer* 
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Hina  river  winch  rnns  close  to  the  gardens.  They  irrigate  two  or  three 
times  a  week  uotil  the  wet  season  comes,  at  which  time  the  fruit  i» 
formed  to  about  twice  the  size  of  a  walnat.  In  the  dry  season  they 
opeu  a  space  of  about  3  feet  diameter  all  around  the  tmnk  of  eveiy  tz«e 
and  1  foot  dcep^  so  a«  to  allow  the  water  to  remain  in.  At  the  he^- 
ning  of  the  wet  season  they  fill  up  these  holes  and  cover  the  tmnk  witii 
earth  up  to  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  with  a  slope  of  3  to  1. 

Pruning. — Very  little  pruning  is  required  or  done  here.  They  gen- 
erally clean  the  trunk  of  all  its  branches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
up  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet  where  the  thick  branches  start 

Picking. — The  picking  of  the  fruit  begins  end  of  November.  About 
15th  of  December,  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  ripe,  but  they  pick  it  until  the 
end  of  February,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

Curing. — ^To  get  the  fruit  to  last  the  longest  time  possible  it  must  be 
cut  with  a  little  stalk  attached  about  1  inch  long. 

Skipping. — The  bitter  oranges  are  shipped  from  Mersina  to  liver- 
pool,  each  one  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  and  they  are  packed  in  boxes 
.containing  100  each,  in  two  rows,  which  are  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  a  thin  board. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  14  feet 
apart.  They  graft  the  young  wild  trees  that  come  by  seed  about  3 
feet  off  the  ground  when  they  get  1  inch  diameter. 

The  orchards. — The  largest  orchards  here  occupy  about  20  acres  of 
ground;  the  smallest  5  acres. 

Maturity. — The  grafts  give  fruit  the  second  year,  and  the  older  tiiev 
grow  the  more  fruit  they  give.  There  are  trees  fifty  years  old,  14  to 
20  inches  diameter  at  the  trunk. 

Insect  pests. — A  small  insect  like  a  black  ant,  with  wings,  attacks  the 
youug  tips  of  the  new  branches.  They  do  not  know  of  any  remedy 
against  it.    The  ants  destroy  the  above  insect. 

Packing, — Lemons  are  picked  in  December;  packed  each  in  thin 
paper  and  shipped  in  small  boxes  of  200  each. 

JSxports. — About  1,000  tons  of  bitter  oranges  might  be  exported  from 
Adaua,  Tarsus,  and  Mersina  in  one  season. 

No  figs  are  grown  in  this  vilayet  for  export.  There  are  some  olive 
forests  in  the  vilayet,  but  in  a  wild  state. 

Wm.  Dawson, 
Consular  AgemU 

United  States  Oonsulab  Agency, 

Mersina^  December  7, 1889. 
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SIDON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BIS8IN6SB,  OF  BEIRVT. 

Varieties. — The  oblong,  thiu-skinned,  most  delicate,  but  can  not  be 
transported.  The  other  variety  is  thick-skinned,  with  flat  ends,  more 
hardy. 

Situation. — On  alluvial  sea-coast  plain  of  Syria,  within  a  ran^e  of  a 
very  few  miles,  not  more  than  5  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  up  to 
200  feet.    Constant  sunshine,  very  few  clouds,  no  fo<^s. 

Sail, — Level,  flat  land ;  sandy  soil,  the  besL  and  light  earth. 

Climate, — ^Even,  no  sudden  changes.  Dry  and  rainy  season.  Tem- 
perature, 40^  to  980  Fahr. ;  average,  69o  Fahr.  Nights  warm.  Air 
without  fogs  or  mist ;  some  dew  is  beneficial. 

Rain-falL — From  34  to  40  inches  the  ordinary  range.  Trees  grow  in 
spring  and  put  forth  new  shoots  in  fall  if  watered  when  thirsty. 

Irrigation. — By  channels  of  running  water  from  river.  Irrigation  is 
used  when  after  spring  rains  the  leaf  shows  a  need.  Different  soils 
require  different  periods  of  irrigation.  From  six  to  fifteen  days ;  when- 
ever the  soil  is  dry  then  the  trees  are  irrigated — ground  flooded. 

Cultivatifjn — ^Plowed  once  a  year. 

Fertilizers.^BeBt  application  is  to  put  goat  manure  into  irrigating 
water. 

Pruning, — ^Varies;  low  trees  preferred ;  less  injury  to  fruit  when  it 
falls;  in  fall  dry  wood  is  pruned. 

Picking. — (i^heap  kinds  are  allowed  to  fall  for  home  consumption.  The 
fruit  is  picked,  for  a  near  market,  fully  ripe ;  for  a  distance,  while  green. 

Packing. — Wrapped  in  paper  and  put  in  wooden  boxes. 

Planting  and  propagating, — Branches  touch  and  interlock;  from  20 
to  30  feet;  some  are  propagated,  some  are  seedlings,  but  the  best 
varieties  are  budded. 

Maturity, — Differs  according  to  land  ;  five  to  eight  years  they  bear 
well. 

Disease. — Only  a  small  scale  like  a  freckle  on  fruit,  which  dries  the 
tree. 

Shipping^  packing^  and  canning  goes  on  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Every  week,  wrapped  in  paper  and  boxed. 


SIDON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  ABELA. 
(Republished  from  Consular  Report  No.  41^.) 


Varieties, — Oranges  are  distinguished  by  their  sliape  and  contour. 
Belady,  round,  flat  ends,  very  thick  peel,  hardy;  ripens  late.  Shamouty, 
long  like  an  egg,  thi^i-skinned ;  ripens  early.    Bisry,  ^^^^^^^^^^(^(^oie 
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si'C(11iD[:f.  AH  these,  except  the  last,  are  grafted  upou  the  wild  or  bitter 
orange,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after  grafting  begin  to  bear  fruit  No 
limit  is  recognized  to  the  period  of  fruit-bearing,  but  the  trees  attaina 
very  old  age  without  deteriorating.  Only  one  variety  grows  directly 
from  the  seed ;  the  others  are  all  grafted,  which  is  considered  a  better 
method  than  budding. 

Soil — ^The  order  of  the  soils  best  adapted  to  orange  caltoie  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  best  being  light  red  earth,  then  dark  loam,  then  sandy,  and 
finally  clayey. 

Pests, — Until  the  past  year  nothing  had  troubled  the  trees  except  tiie 
att^ks  of  moles  on  the  roots  of  the  trees.  But  now  a  fungus  has  ap- 
peared, which  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  seems  likely  to  do  great  damage. 
Ko  remedy  for  it  has  been  discovered  as  yet. 

Position, — All  the  oranges  and  lemons  of  Syria  are  grown  very  near 
the  sea-coast,  whether  at  Tripoli,  Sidon,  or  Jaffa;  and  I  know  of  no  ex- 
tensive successful  cultivation  more  than  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  some 
of  the  orchards  are  within  20  rods  of  salt  water.  When  the  trees  are 
set  out  they  are  placed  18  feet  apart  every  way  when  the  soil  is  gootL 
16  feet  when  the  soil  is  only  average ;  trees  placed  behind  a  shelter,  as 
another  line  of  trees,  prosper  better  than  those  exposed  to  severe  wind. 

Irrigation. — As  there  is  no  rain  from  May  1  till  October  1,  irrigati<m 
is  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  trees  alive.  Each  tree  is  sarrouoded 
by  a  little  bank  of  earth  to  keep  the  water  about  the  tree.  The  trees 
are  left  without  irrigation  till  the  last  of  June,  till  the  leaves  oorl  a  lit- 
tle, then  they  are  watered  three  times  for  periods  of  seven  days,  and 
after  this  every  fifteen  days.  The  irrigation  of  the  river  ooming  from 
Mount  Lebanon  is  better  than  that  from  the  wells,  as  the  last  has  a  taste 
of  brackishness. 

rie2d.— In  good  orchards  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  is 
from  1,500  oranges  to  2,000  per  tree,  and  in  poor  orchards  about  600 
per  tree.    The  yield  is  annual,  but  every  other  year  the  crop  is  lighter. 

Shiblt  Abbi^ 
Consular  AgaU. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Sidonj  February  21, 1884. 


TARSUS. 

REPORT  JBT  ACTING  CONSULAR  AGENT  AVANIA. 
(Republisliecl  from  Consular  Report  No.  41|.) 

There  are  four  kinds  of  trees  more  or  less  productive :  Thesonr  lemons, 
the  sweet  lemons^  the  sour  oranges,  and  the  sweet  oranges.  The  most 
yielding  of  these  trees  are  the  sweet  lemons,  but  the  most  valuable  are 
the  sour  lemon  and  the  sweet  orange  fruits,  the  usual  value  of  wbidi 
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is  from  1  to  3  cents  each.  These  trees  come  generally  to  their  fall  bear 
ing  after  the  fifth  year  of  their  plantation,  which  is  first  effected  in  seed^ 
and  replanted  the  next  year  at  a  distance  of  from  13  to  IG  feet  between 
each  plant.  By  grafting,  these  four  kinds  of  trees  can  be  transformed 
intx>  one,  which  succeeds  perfectly  well.  Sonr  lemons  and  sweet  oranges 
are  most  sensitive  to  a  cold  temperature,  especially  the  former,  which 
are  sometimes  completely  ruined  by  cold.  Thus  the  duration  of  these 
trees  depends  on  temperature,  and  might  be  prolonged  to  thirt3'  or  forty 
years.  In  this  country  such  trees  are  never  troubled  with  any  injurious 
insect,  etc. }  severe  temperature  is  the  only  thing  that  injures  them. 
The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  generally  situated  in  the  interior  or 
OD  the  coast,  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
from  cold.  The  plain  lands  are  rather  suitable  for  the  plantation  and 
conservation  of  these  trees;  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  on  the 
coast,  where  the  soil  is  more  or  less  sandy  and  light.  Even  at  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  froAi  the  sea  these  trees  prosper  quite  well.  The 
system  of  irrigation  used  in  this  country  is  the  running  water.  In  those 
places  where  such  water  is  lacking  wells  are  dug,  the  water  of  which  is 
used  for  watering  the  gardens  by  means  of  wheels  mounted  with  buckets. 
In  the  places  where  the  soil  of  the  groves  is  cultivated  watering  is 
necessary  in  suitimer  and  autumn  when  rains  are  late,  and  this  is  done 
repeatedly. 

It  is  commonly  calculated  that  the  average  yield  of  these  trees  is  worth 
from  $2.50  to  $3  each.  In  this  country  no  exportation  of  oranges  or 
lemons  is  made;  on  the  contrary,  large  importation  is  effected  annually 
from  the  coast  of  Syria  for  the  local  consumption. 

Blib  Avania, 
Acting  Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Aoenoy, 

Tarsus  and  Mersinej  March  3, 1884. 


TRIPOLI  AND  VICINITY. 
REPORT  BT  CONSUL  BI8SIN0ER. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  varieties  are,  citron,  mandarines,  the  ^^  belady,^ 
(indigenous)  and  JafEa  oranges,  after  which  come  the  sour  and  sweet 
lemons. 

Situation, — From  the  sea  to  10  miles  inland,  with  slight  elevations. 
Tbe  trees  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Low,  level  land  is  best.  The 
best  soil  is  red  or  black,  but  sandy. 

Climate. — ^The  degree  of  heat  is  moderate;  from  40^  to  90^  Fahr. 
Cold  nights  destroy  the  blossoms.  In  warm  days  and  nights  the  trees 
have  to  be  watered ;  moist  and  ordinary  atmosphere  is  beneficial. 

Tbe  rain-fall  is  36  inches  on  an  average  per  year.  Abundance  of  rain 
in  advantageous :  frost  injures  the  trees.  ,    ,  ..^^T^ 
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Irrigation. — ^When  the  soil  is  dry,  daring  the  months  of  Jane,  Jalj, 
Aagast,  and  September,  and  sometimes  October.  More  or  less  according 
to  dryness  of  soil  and  size  of  trees — once  every  eight  or  ten  days. 

Oultivation. — In  the  spring,  when  the  soil  gets  dry;  thegroandshoald 
be  plowed  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches;  this  shoald  be  repeated  tbree 
or  four  times,  t.  e.,  once  every  eight  or  ten  days ;  in  sammer  every  eight 
or  ten  days  after  each  irrigation.  This  alternate  succession  of  plowiDg 
and  irrigation  should  occur  between  the  I5th  of  June  and  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Irrigation. — Goat  manure  is  the  best,  cow  dnng  ranks  second,  after 
which,  in  point  of  quality,  comes  horse  manure.  Half  of  the  quaDtity 
is  to  be  used  in  winter  and  the  other  half  in  summer.  The  quantity 
needed  is  about  84  pounds  for  each  large  tree.  The  first  42  pounds  tliat 
are  to  be  used  in  winter  should  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at 
a  distance  of  about  10  to  12  inches  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  the 
other  42  pounds  distributed  in  two  or  thtee  equal  parts,  after  being 
mixed  with  water  during  the  summer.  Small  trees  need  only  half  of 
this  quantity. 

Pruning. — Pruning  should  be  confined  to  the  lower  branches,  but  yet 
sufficiently  upward  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  a  team  of  oxen  when  till- 
ing the  ground. 

Picking. — Citrons,  sweet  and  sour  lemons,  as  well  as  oranges,  mast  be 
picked  when  green,  with  a  yellowish  tint,  if  intended  for  exportation;  if 
for  local  consumption,  when  fully  yellow.  These  fruits  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  periectly  ripe,  and  should  be  gathered  when 
dry  from  dew  or  moisture.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  roll  the^  fraits 
in  thin  paper  before  packing  them  up  in  boxes. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  from  3  yards  9 
inches  to  4  yards  12  inches.  Citrons  are  propagated  by  seedlings; 
sweet  and  sour  lemons  and  oranges  by  grafting.  Oranges  prosper  veil 
when  grafted  on  sweet  lemon  trees.  Sweet  lemons  can  be  grafted  cm 
sour  lemon  trees.  The  best  varieties  are  budded.  Orchards  are  gener- 
ally small. 

Maturity. — ^Trees  begin  to  bear  fruit  in  the  fouilh  or  fifth  year  after 
being  planted.    The  largest  crops  are  from  the  seventh  year  upward. 

Insect  pests. — No  insects  infest  this  kind  of  a  tree  except  a  scale  pest, 
for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy ;  but  the  damage  caused  by  it  ]s 
slight. 

Ebhabd  Bissingsr, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  February  12, 1890. 
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ADEN. 

1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circular  dated  28th  Sep- 
tember, relative  to  the  caltivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives 
ill  my  district,  and  in  reply  I  regret  to  sbite  that  owing  to  the  barrenness 
of  Arabian  soil,  the  cultivation  of  the  above-mentioned  fruits  to  any 
extent  would  be  impossible. 

DWIGHT  MOOBE, 

•  Consul. 

Consulate  op  United  States, 

November  29,  1889. 


INDIA. 


JtBVOBT,  PBEPAJtED  FOR-VIOE  CONSUL  BODE,  OF  BOMBAY,  BT  MB.  Q.  MARSHALL 
WOODBOW,  LEOTUBEB  IN  BOTANY  AND  AORIOULTUBE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SOIBNOB,  POONV. 

ORANGES. 

YarxeHes, — The  best  orange  grown  in  India  is  the  Gintra,  a  name  com- 
monly assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  Portuguese  town,  but  lately  de- 
clared to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Sanscrit  Word  which  should  be  pronounced 
Suntura.  The  tree  is  of  upright  habit,  rarely  exceeding  12  feet  in  height 
and  8  feet  in  expansion  of  branches.  The  leaves  measure  1^  by  %  to  2^ 
by  1 4  inches.  The  winged  joint  in  the  stalk  is  very  slightly  developed. 
The  flowers  are  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  have  five  petals,  twenty 
to  twenty-foar  stamens  and  nine  to  ten  carpels.  The  fruit  is  found  in 
two  varieties— one  having  the  skin  very  loose  and  the  other  having  a 
smooth,  tight-fitting  skin,  as  grown  at  Nagpur.  This  fruit  has  been 
declared  by  people  who  have  traveled  much,  to  be  the  finest  orange  in 
the  world.  The  flavor  of  the  two  varieties  is  equal  when  grown  under 
similar  conditions,  but  the  loose-skinned  variety  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance and  is  rather  more  easily  peeled,  consequently  it  is  the  market 
favorite.  The  inner  skin  (endoearp),  of  both  varieties  is  very  delicate 
and  the  liths  (carpels)  cohere  so  slightly  that  it  is  easy  to  break  up  for 
eating.  Ordinary  market  specimens  weigh  7  ounces,  but  examples  . 
weighing  10  ounces  are  common.  Well-grown  specimens  have  only  two 
or  three  seeds,  which  have  several  embryos. 

The  Mozambique  orange— The  tree  that  bears  this  orange  is  of  a  strong 
growing  habit  and  forms  an  irregnlarly  globular  head.  Its  leaves 
measure  from  2J  by  IJ  to  6^  by  3J  inches,  entire,  or  very  slightly  and 
irregularly  toothed  and  the  apex  pointed  or  cut  out.  The  leaf  stalk  is 
three-fourths  inch,  the  wings  on  one  of  the  joints  attaining  one-fourth 
inch  in  width— often  less,  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  flowers  are  li 
inches  in  diameter;  have  five  slightly  oblique  petals  which  are  glandu- 
lar  on  the  outside,  and  twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens.    Average  spedgi^ 
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mens  of  the  frnit  grown  in  India  weigh  8  ounces,  but  specimens  im- 
ported from  Mozambique  13  ounces  in  weight  are  common.  In  ekBipt 
it  is  globular,  slightly  compressed  vertically.  The  skin  is  medium  in 
thickness,  tight  fitting,  marked  by  numerous  small  vertical  furrows  and 
a  circular  smooth  mark  about  1  inch  in  diameter  on  the  upper  end.  The 
pulp  is  usually  pale  yellow,  but  wheu  dead  ripe  becomes  of  the  brownish 
yellow  that  may  be  called  the  medium  tint  of  orange  pulp.  In  flavor 
it  is  sweet,  but  without  the  piquancy  of  the  best  varieties.  The  inner 
skin  is  tough,  so  that  the  oran^re  must  be  cut  up  witUaknife  andisonly 
fit  to  be  sucked.  Seeds  about  twenty,  with  several  embryos  in  each. 
Two  sorts  are  known,  Khaguzee,  thin  skinned,  and  Goradiya,  thick 
skinned.  Both  sorts  keep  in  good  condition  about  two  months,  althoagfa 
ripe  when  gathered.  The  imported  fruit  must  keep  in  good  conditioo 
longer,  as  it  is  brought  from  Mozambique  by  sailing  crafL 

Ladoo  orange  of  the  Deccan. — ^The  tree  that  bears  this  variety  produces 
long,  straight  branches,  apt  to  spread  out  considerably  as  the  tree  at- 
tains size,  therefore  needing  to  be  planted  18  feet  apart.  The  leaves 
are  from  1^  by  J  to  2^  by  1^  with  the  winged  joint  of  the  stalk  very 
slightly  developed.  The  open  flowers  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, have  five  petals,  twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens,  and  nine  to  ten 
carpels.  The  fruit  attains  8  ounces  in  weight,  is  in  shape  a  mnch  de- 
pressed globe  with  a  distinct  nipple  at  the  stalk,  and,  within  the  skin 
on  the  upper  end,  generally  has  an  extra  orange  about  three-fourths  of 
an  Inch  in  diameter  with  five  to  seven  liths  (carpels).  The  skin  is  of  a 
dusky  yellow  color,  moderately  rough  and  loose,  and  of  medium  thick- 
ness, the  inner  skin  very  thin  and  inclosing  juicy  sweet  pulp  of  piqauit 
flavor  and  medium  tint  of  color.  This  is  a  fine  orange  for  eating,  bat 
it  does  not  bring  a  high  price  on  account  of  its  indifferent  appearance. 

Lall  Ladoo  of  the  Deccan. — This  fruit  I  have  identified  with  the  man- 
darin orange  of  books.  The  tree  resembles  the  Ladoo  in  habit,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  shape  of  fruit,  but  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  deep  orange 
color,  smooth  and  loose,  and  inclosing  eleven  liths  having  a  stronger 
inner  skin  than  the  Ladoo  and  about  twenty  seeds.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  attractive  fruit  of  good  flavor. 

Kowla  orange. — ^This  is  a  small-sized,  indifferent  orange,  which  becomes 
yellow  on  the  tree  before  it  is  sweet. 

The  Sylhet  orange. — ^This  variety,  which  is  very  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
Calcutta  markets,  is  grown  in  the  district  whose  name  it  bears.  It  aver- 
ages 5  ounces  in  weight,  has  a  light  skin  and  good  flavor. 

The  Malta  and  St.  Michael  oranges  have  been  introduced  and  tiirire 
well,  but  are  not  greatly  valued  where  the  Ciutra  can  be  grown. 

Location^  etc, — The  finest  oranges  in  India  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some— 
in  the  world — are  grown  near  ISTagpur,  which  lies  in  nort^  latitude  21° 
9'  and  east  longitude  79o  11',  about  350  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  1,025  feet  above  mean  sea-level.  The  orchards  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  the  ground  of  each  orchard  nearly  level,  as  they 
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are  dotted  aboatat  intervals  in  a  gently  rolling  conntry  where  the  fine 
soil  has  been  collected  from  the  exposed  and  disintegrate  trap  rock. 
This  soil  forms  a  stiff  loam  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth,  containing  about 
7  per  cent,  of  lime  and  1^  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter.  The  subsoil  is 
open,  nodalar  limestone  mixed  wifch  clay,  and  gives  excellent  drainage. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Nagpur  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  compiled  from  the  Government  Meteorological  Beports.  It 
may  be  described  as  comparatively  hot  and  moistfrom  June  to  Septem- 
ber, cool  and  dry  from  October  to  Febraary,  hot  and  dry  from  March  to 
May. 

It  most  be  noted  that  the  temperature  given  in  the  following  table  is 
taken  fh>m  a  bs^ometer  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  and  from  radiation 
at  night.  The  increase  obtained  by  exposing  the  barometer  to  the  sun 
averages  59.8^  F.,  and  the  decrease  from  exposing  the  barometer  to  the 
open  sky  at  night  varies  from  12.8°  in  January  to  2.7°  in  July. 

Table  Bh&wing  ike  elimaie  of  Nagpw,  India,  where  very  fine  oranges  are  grown. 


Montlw. 


Tempentore  (defcrees  F.). 


MAzimnm.       Minimain.       Average. 


Sain-faH. 


tTaimary 

Pebmary 

March 

April 

M»y 

f7niie 

Joly  

Ankant 

Seplember 

October 

November 

I>ecember 

IMring  five  yeaia. 


97 

105 

101 

lie 

108 

04 

M 

02 

03 

88 

83 


68.6 
73.8 
81.0 
88.8 
03.1 
85.7 
70.1 
70.3 
77.2 
70.7 
67.1 
78.7 


0.61 
0.42 
0.63 
0.45 
0.83 
8.09 
12.04 
8.88 
7.02 
2.15 
0.41 
0.84 


116 


47 


79.0 


44.61 


There  are  two  distinct  seasons  in  which  the  trees  will  flowerand  ripen 
fruit,  and  to  obtain  high-class  fruit  the  cultivator  must  elect  which  sea- 
son he  will  work  a  particular  break  or  division  of  the  orchard,  be- 
cause the  trees  will  not  bear  properly  at  both  seasons,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  trees  bear  fruit  at  both  seasons  has  been  the  destruction  of 
many  plantations  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  finest  fruit  is  obtained 
from  flowers  that  open  in  June  and  July.  This  is  on  the  market  fi'om 
February  to  May.  The  other  flowering  takes  place  in  February  and 
March.    This  ripens  fruit  from  December  to  February. 

Irrigation. — The  trees  are  kept  dry  during  May  or  December,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  at  which  fruit  is  wanted.  At  other  seasons  irri- 
gation is  carried  on  sufficient,  with  the  rain  fall,  to  provide  4  inches  of 
water  over  the  entire  surface.  The  water  is  drawn  from  wells  30  feet 
deep  by  means  of  a  leathern  bucket  which  contains  about  25  gallons, 
by  a  pair  of  oxen  that  walk  down  an  incline  plane,  pulling  a  rope  that 
pas>esover  a  pulley,    The  cost  of  drawing  w{|.te?  by  this  weaus  is  1 
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auna  (say  3  ceuts)  per  1,000  gallons  for  30  feet  iu  depths  The  wster  Ib 
led  into  small  surface  channels  having  a  slope  of  1  in  1,000,  uid  fiom 
the  channels  into  beds  extending  ronnd  the  tree  as  far  as  the  eziMUMB 
of  the  branches.  Into  those  beds  1^  to  2  inches  of  water  is  led  onoe  in 
ten  days  during  the  absence  of  sufficient  rains,  so  the  soil  is  kept  moist 
from  the  flowering  time  till  the  frnit  is  all  gatheri^d. 

Cultivation. — The  soil  is  kept  clean  and  open  by  plowing  or  digging 
with  a  pick,  4  inches  deep,  twice  yearly.  For  the  crop  that  ripens  dar- 
ing February  —April  water  is  withheld  and  the  soil  opened  np  during 
April  and  May.  The  soil  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  away  and  tlie 
roots  exposed  daring  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  At  this  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaves  fall  off,  then  100  pounds  weight  per  tree  of  old,  moist 
cow-dang  is  mixed  with  the  soil  and  the  roots  covered  np  and  watered 
heavily,  if  rain  does  not  fall  soon ;  this  causes  the  trees  to  burst  into 
bloom  and  fresh  leaves ;  thereafter  the  soil  is  kept  moist  till  the  finit  is 
gathered.  The  same  operation  carried  on  in  December  brings  ripe  fruit 
during  December  and  February  following. 

Pruning. — This  extends  to  clearing  away  suckers  from  below  the 
graft  and  cutting  out  weakly  and  defective  shoots  only ;  excessive  pron- 
ing  must  be  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  plant  run  to  wood  and  pre- 
vents flowering. 

Picking. — The  fruit  continues  to  attain  full  development  darings 
mouth  from  each  break  of  trees  that  has  been  started  into  growth  to- 
gether, and  is  picked  over  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  A  &int  trace  of 
yellow  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  indicates  maturity.  When  fresh  from  tl^ 
tree  this  fruit  has  a  delightful  piquancy  that  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  by 
the  fruit  being  packed  up  closely  for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  fraitremaiDS 
in  good  condition  about  two  mouths  if  not  closely  packed. 

Curing. — Nospecial  curing  is  given  unless  the  frnit  has  been  gathered 
unripe.  In  that  case  it  is  packed  with  flue  hay  and  kept  dose  in  a  box 
for  a  few  days.    Such  fruit  is  always  inferior. 

Packing. — In  packing  30  to  40  pounds  weight  of  oranges  are  placed  in 
very  slim  baskets,  without  any  packing  material,  and  the  lid  tied  down. 
Kone  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  as  merchandise,  as  the  demand  in  the  large 
cities  exceeds  the  supply. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  12  feet  apart  each 
way,  except  for  Ladoo,  which  is  given  18  feet  apart 

Orafting  or  seedling. — Seeds  of  Citrus  medicaj  ( Jambooree),  a  large 
coarse  citron  of  vigorous  habit,  are  sown,  and  when  the  stocks  are  two 
to  three  years  old  are  budded.  In  budding  one  vertical  slit  in  the  bart: 
only  is  made  and  the  branch  bent  towards  the  slit  so  as  to  make  it  gape 
open ;  into  the  gape  the  bud  is  inserted  and  the  branch  released ;  it 
then  springs  back  and  closes  in  the  bud  which  is  tied  with  a  strip  of 
fiber.  Occasionnlly  the  sweet  lime  (Citrus  Umetha)  is  used  as  a  stock. 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  insure  more  sweetness  in  the  fmiti.  Th<* 
best  vnri(»tie8  are  invariably  budded,  as  seedlings  take  so  long  to  pn>- 
duce  fruit  as  to  be  practically  useless  in  fruit  growingiby  ^^OO^K:: 
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Size  of  orchards. — From  the  nature  of  the  soil  required  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  country  large  orchards  can  not  be  planted }  from  5  to  10 
acreB  is  a  common  size. 

Maturity.^The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  three  years  from  the  bud,  carry 
the  heaviest  crop  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  year,  and  after  15  years 
decay  rapidly. 

Insect  pests. — An  important  insect  enemy  is  the  caterpillar  of  Ery  thco, 
which  strips  the  trees  of  the  young  foliage  during  July.  Hand  picking 
is  the  chief  remedy  employed.  An  undetermined  wood- boring  insect  at- 
tacks the  trees  as  sj>on  as  decay  sets  in,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  decay.  *  Severe  pruning  and  burning  the  affected  branches 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  insects  are 
beneficial  except  in  distributing  the  pollen,  but  the  entomology  of  Indian 
fruit  culture  is  fragmentary  as  yet. 

LEMONS. 

Lemons  are  not  exported.  The  large  coarse  citron  called  Jambooree 
{Gitrus  medica)  can  be  produced  cheaply  in  large  quantities,  but  except 
by  dyers  fbr  the  acid  it  is  but  little  used  and  brings  a  very  low  price. 

The  sweet  lime  (Oitrus  limetha)  a  fruit  having  a  tight,  smooth,  very 
thin  skin,  ultimately  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  eleven  to  twelve  liths,  inclos- 
ing very  pale  colored  sweet  juice  without  piquant  flavor  and  about  ten 
seeds.  The  leaves  attain  3^  by  2^  inches,  slightly  toothed,  and  thorns 
one-fonrth  of  an  inch  in  length  are  developed  in  the  axiles.  This  fruit 
is  widely  cultivated,  but  not  to  any  important  extent  in  one  place.  It  is 
chiefly  grown  from  seed. 

The  common  sour  lime  {Bagdee  lAmboo). — A  globular,  smooth,  pale 
yellow  fruit  weighing  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound,  having  pale  green- 
ish yellow  acid  pulp  of  pleasant  flavor  inclosed  in  10  by  11  liths  and 
numerous  se^s  having  several  embryos. 

The  tree  is  of  a  dense  growing,  branching,  thorny  habit,  bears  leaves 
from  2  by  1  to  2^  by  1^  inches,  having  a  stalk  one-half  inch  in  length, 
of  which  the  winged  joint  is  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  flower  has  four 
petals,  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  stamens. 

This  is  the  favorite  sour  lime.  It  is  used  by  all  classes  as  a  condi- 
ment and  digestive,  and  is  widely  produced  throughout  the  country. 
The  trees  are  raised  from  seed,  and  when  cared  for  properly  attain  at 
iea^t  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  Pati  Limboo,  or  Kama,  is  a  variety  of  the  above,  3J  ounces  in 
weight,  oblong  in  shape,  and  bearing  nipples  at  both  ends. 

The  Popamus  or  Pumalo,  (Gitrus  decum&na)^  seedlings  of  this  fruit 
vary  greatly  and  a  large  proportion  are  worthless,  but  the  grand, 
thin-skinned,  and  red-fleshed  varieties  that  are  cultivated  near  Bom- 
bay are  very  delicious  and  wholesome  if  eaten  in  the  morning  with 
salt  or  sugar.    A  well-developed  specimen  weighs  4  pounds  and  is  7 
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inches  in  diameter.  It  has  fourteen  to  fifteen  Hths ;  seedxt  few,  or  some- 
times none ;  embryo  one  in  each  seed.  The  tree  thrives  in  a  hot,  rndss 
climate  and  needs  the  strongest  of  nitrogenons  manures.  Near  Bom- 
bay slaughfer- house  offal  is  freely  given  as  manure.  Enarching  on  to 
a  seedling  Pnmalo  is  the  means  employed  for  propagation,  and  regular 
irrigation  when  the  rain-fall  is  below  4  inches  per  month  is  i>rorided. 

Publications. — Government  of  India  does  not  publish  prices  and  sta- 
tistics of  fruit.  The  Magpur  cultivation  of  the  orange,  which  .is  by  fst 
the  most  considerable  in  the  country,  was  initiated  by  a  Scottish  gv- 
doner  named  Thompson,  who  was  in  the  service  ^f  the  local  prince 
about  thirty -five  years  ago. 

6.  Marshall  Woodrov. 

PoONA,  March  3, 1890. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

B^POBT  BY  CONSUL  WEBB,  OF  MANILA. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  horticulture  is  in  a  very  baekward 
condition-in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and,  while  there  are  five  vam- 
ties  of  oranges  and  four  of  lemons  found  here,  they  are  not  caltivat^d 
to  an  extent  that  would  create  a  demand  for  them  for  export.  The  na- 
tive women,  who  find  the  trees  growing  wild  in  the  jungles  or  meanr- 
age  a  few  to  grow  around  their  huts,  bring  the  fruit  to  the  cities  nd 
towns,  selling  it  about  the  streets  and  markets ;  but  there  are  no  care- 
fully kept  orange  or  lemon  groves,  as  in  other  orange-producing  ooan- 
tries,  and  no  interest  whatever  is  manifested  by  the  Europeans  here  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fruit.  The  results  of  this  indifference  and  neglect 
are  apparent,  as  the  fruit  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  I  am  quite  sure 
there  is  not  a  native  orange  or  lemon  to  be  found  that  would  compare 
at  all  favorably  with  the  ordinary  products  of  Florida  and  California. 
When  fit  to  eat  the  skin  is  green  and  has  the  appearance  of  just  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  and  when  it  reaches  the  orange  color  the  polp  is  either 
perfectly  dry  and  tasteless  or  decayed  and  unfit  to  eat.  Whentiie 
pulp  is  sweet  and  juicy  the  skin  is  usually  a  deep  green. 

Varieties. — ^The  following  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  foand 
here: 

Oitrus  Aurantium  known  to  the  natives  as  the  ^'  I^  aranji ta."  It  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  ordinary  Japanese  orange,  but  is  inferior  in  fiaTor; 
the  pulp  is  of  a  rich,  pinkish  color,  separates  readily,  and  when  ripe  is 
quite  juicy.  It  usually  measures  at  maturity  about  2^  to  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  stem  and  bud  ends. 

Citrus  Aurantium^  known  to  the  natives  as  the  '^  Gajel ; ''  it  is  the 
juiciest  and  most  p^atable  variety  found.  It  has  a  yellow  pulp  which 
clings  tenaciously  together  and  is  difficult  to  separate  irom  the  skin 
^nd  the  fruit  is,  therefore,  never  peeled  for  the  table.    The  only  method 
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of  eating  it  is  to  cnt  away  pieces  of  the  pulp  with  the  rind  adhering  to 
them,  leaving  the  core  with  the  seeds  in  it  in  an  oblong  square  piece. 
The  outside  pieces  are  then  taken  in  the  fingers  and  the  jnioe  squeezed 
into  the  mouth.  As  a  rule  the  juice  has  a  watery  taste  although  one  is 
occasionally  found  that  yields  rich  and  delicionsly  flavored  juice. 

Citrus  Aurantium  or  <^  Pisong "  resembles  in  shape  and  flavor  the 
Mandarin  or  ^^  Kid-glove  "  orange  of  Ohina  and  Japan,  but  unlike  the 
.latter  the  skin  is  always  green ;  it  can  be  easily  peeled  with  the  fingers, 
and  the  pulp  separates  freely  and  without  breaking ;  it  grows  plentifully 
and  is  very  cheap. 

CitruB  Decumana^  called  by  the  natives  "  Lncban,"  is  generally  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  skin  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
closely  resembles  the  ^'  Pomals,"  brought,  here  from  China,  except  in 
the  color  of  the  skin.  The  pulp  is  white  and  separates  readily,  and  the 
juice  is  quite  tart. 

Citrus  MadurensiSy  called  by  the  natives  '^  Sua,"  is  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Lucban  except  that  the  pulp  is  red  and  the  juice  sweet,  with 
a  suggestion  of  tartness. 

Citrus  Medica  or  '^  Limon  Beal"  (royal  lemon)  is  shaped  like  the  Mes- 
sina lemon  but  is  very  much  smaller  and  less  juicy.  The  skin  is  of  a 
yellowish  green  color  when  ripe  and  the  juice  is  very  sharply  acid.  It 
is  excellent  fruit  for  lemonade,  for  which  it  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

Citfus  Medica  or  ^'  Limon  "  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  nearly  round,  and  lis  flavor  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  lime.    The  skin  is  quite  green  until  it  begins  to  decay. 

Citrus  Medica  or  <*  Limoncito  "  (little  lemon)  is  seldom  more  than  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  when  ripe,  has  a  yellow- 
ish green  skin.  It  is  slightly  sweetish  and  is  used  only  by  the  natives 
in  making  preserves. 

Citrus  Medica  or  '<  Oalamondin,"  when  ripe,  is  usually  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  almost  perfectly  round,  and  has  a  very  thin  bright  yellow 
skin,  and  red  pulp.  The  juice  is  very  sour  and  is  used  for  flavoring 
sauces  and  for  lemonade. 

Situations. — ^The  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  seldom  found  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  100  meters  from  the  sea  and  they  thrive  best  at  about 
200  on  high  ground  and  in  dry,  sandy  soil.  They  are  most  productive 
on  the  higher-level  lands  where  they  are  partially  in  the  shade  of  larger 
trees,  although  they  seem  to  do  fiEurly  well  even  under  the  blistering 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun. 

Climate, — ^The  temperature  of  the  best  producing  districts  varies  but 
little.  Last  year,  which  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  average  year,  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  was  765.33,  the  minimum  755,  and  the  average  759.35. 

The  average  annual  rain-fall  is  about  3,000  millimeters.  The  greatest 
rain-fall  since  1805  occurred  in  1876  when  it  reached  3,072.8  and  the  least 
was  in  1885  when  905.5  millimeters  fell.  In  September,  1867, 1,110  milli- 
meters  fell  in  three  days,  being  the  heaviest  continuous  rain-fall  ever  t 
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known  here.  The  atmosphere  is  hnmid  at  all  times  and  is  very  moist 
at  night,  so  mach  so  that  in  Manila  the  belief  prevails  that  a  foreiper 
is  almost  snre  to  contract  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  or  a  low  type  of  fever 
if  he  sleeps  near  the  earth.  Residences  for  foreigners  are,  therefore, 
usually  bailt  with  the  sleeping  rooms  from  10  to  12  feet  above  tk 
ground.  The  nights  are  damp  and  cool  and  the  days  warm  and  saltry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  During  January,  February,  and 
March  rain  rarely  falls,  and  frequently  December  is  also  a  dry  month; 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  fairly  in  June,  and  for  six  months  drizzling  raius 
prevail  with  occasional  drenching  showers. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  is  never  necessary  except  for  the  rice  fields. 

The  orange  and  lemon  trees  develop  more  rapidly  during  the  ralDT 
than  the  dry  season,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  eight  months  in  the  year. 
Under  proper  cultivation  oranges  and  lemons  could  probably  be  bad  tbe 
year  round. 

Propagation. — Nature  is  generally  allowed. to  take  its  own  eourwin 
regard  to  fruits  of  all  kinds,  but  occasionally  an  unusually  enterprisifig 
native  will  undertake  to  propagate  a  few  orange  trees  from  the  seeds 
or  by  the  following  method : 

A  strong  hemp  cord  is  wound  several  times  around  a  floorishiog 
branch,  2  or  3  feet  from  the  end,  and  a  section  of  bamboo  4  or  5  inches 
long  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  is  split  in  halves  and  bound  anxiB'i 
the  branch,  the  lower  end  resting  on  the  cord.  Into  the  bamboo  cap  is 
placed  some  moist  earth,  which  is  frequently  watered,  and  into  vhicli 
tbe  branch  sends  small  shoots.  When  these  have  developed  mflBdeiitlT 
the  branch  is  severed  from  the  tree  just  below  the  cord,  and,  after  tbe 
latter  and  the  bamboo  cup  have  been  removed,  it  is  planted  in  lights 
sandy  earth,  which  is  kept  loose  and  well  broken  until  the  tree  &irlj 
takes  root ;  after  this  its  owner  pays  no  further  attention  to  it  except 
to  gather  tbe  fruit.  No  fertilizing  material  is  used,  nor  is  any  regaUr 
system  of  pruning  followed.  A  tree  thus  propagated  will  bear  fruit 
the  following  year,  while  a  tree  grown  from  the  seed  requires  four  years 
or  niore  in  which  to  develop  into  fruition.  When  trees  are  planted 
they  are  usually  placed  about  8  yards  apart.  There  are  no  inseete  that 
are  known  to  either  injure  or  benefit  the  trees. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  principal  orange-producing  districts  are  the  provinces  o{  Batan- 
gas,  Bulacau,  and  Lagnna,  on  the  island  of  Leuzon,  but  they  are  fooDd 
in  almost  every  province  of  the  archipelago. 

One  reason  why  the  natives  neglect  to*  cultivate  the  firuit  of  the  isl- 
ands is  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  can  find  more  profitable  em 
ployment  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco,  and  tbe 
care  of  the  orange  trees  and  the  picking  and  selling  of  the  fruit  are  ]et> 
to  tbe  women  and  children.  The  foreigners,  too,  find  more  prufit  iu 
hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco  than  they  could  possibly  realize  from  fnuU 
with  a  corresponding  investment  of  time  and  moneyuy^^OOglt: 
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My  limited  knowledge  of  horticolt  are  leads  me  to  confidently  believe 
that,  ander  a  proper  system  of  grafting,  pruning,  and  fertilizing,  tbe 
oranges  of  the  Philippine  could  be  made  to  rival  those  sent  here  in  large 
qaantities  from  Ghina  and  Japan,  which  command  a  much  higher  price 
and  are  boaght  in  preference  to  the  native  frnit  by  those  who  can 
afifortl  to  pay  for  them. 

iN'eitber  figs  nor  olives  are  found  here,  bat  I  am  told  that  a  few  trees 
of  both  kinds  have  been  raised  in  the  door-yards  of  Europeans  from  the 
seeds,  yielding,  however,  very  inferior  fruit. 

Alex.  B.  Webb, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Manila^  December^  23, 1889. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

XBPOBT  BY  COMMESCIAL  AGBKT  DAWSON,  OF  KMW0A8TLM, 

Referring  to  circular  on  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  flgs,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  written  to  several  parties  in  regard 
to  tbe  matter,  but,  thus  far,  I  am  able  to  make  only  a  very  meager  and 
iinsatisfkctory  report. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  put  in  the  circular,  I  will  take  an  orangery 
on  the  Allyu  Biver  as  the  locality,  about  60  miles  north  of  Newcastle. 
Almost  any  variety  grows  well  there,  and,  after  deducting  expenses, 
leaves  a  milium  profit  in  fairly  paying  seasons.  Mandarins,  Emperor, 
thorny,  and  almost  any  of  the  larger  sorts  are  favorites.  This  is  about 
6  miles  from  Vacy,  near  Patterson,  and  about  20  or  30  miles  firom  tbe 
Bea-coast.  The  elevation  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
the  trees  are  grown  in  the  open  hilly  country  around.  But  the  orangery 
in  qaestion  is  situated  in  an  elbow  of  the  Ally  Biver,  the  ground  hav- 
ing evidently  been  formed  from  time  to  time  by  sediment,  sand,  etc. 
The  country  above  this  point  is  very  ridgy  and  hilly — the  hills,  in 
some  instances,  being  of  limestone  formation,  and  probably  on  this  ac- 
coant  the  orange  flourishes,  the  deposit  naturally  containing  a  certain 
amoant  of  lime  subsoil.  About  20  feet  deeper  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey 
nature.  Other  orangeries  are  in  the  neighborhood,  some  of  which 
are  on  the  hills,  and  all  are  in  a  bearing  condition ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  most  people  the  flavor  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  those  grown  on  the 
allnvial  soil,  and  the  rind  of  the  latter  is  thinner. 

The  bark  disease  has  lately  attacked  the  trees  in  this  vicinity.  The 
trees  grow  better  in  fairly  dry  seasons  with  occasional  showers,  but  of 
coorse  droughts  will  kill  them,  or  partly  so.  Very  wet  weather  causes 
the  frnit  to  drop  off  or  split. 

No  irrigation  is  used,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  increase  in  the 
yield  would  compensate  for  the  extra  cost.    The  trees  ^|^zlj>bf*ll  stages  ; 
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of  growtbi  from  one  to  twenty  and  thirty  yeara^  owing  to  new  trees 
being  planti'd  in  the  place  of  old  ones  which  have  died  from  the  bark 
disease.  This  disease  attacks  the  roots  and  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Tbe 
bark  at  that  place  splits  and  decays,  after  which  the  branches  die. 
Trees  are  plowed  between  about  Si  inches  deep.  The  trees  are  not 
pruned  very  much.  They  are  merely  thinned.  When  in  full  bearing 
the  foliage  nearly  reaches  the  ground.  The  oranges  are  picke<i  abooi 
from  July  to  September  and  sold  to  dealers  from  the  tree,  not  coied. 
The  dealers  cart  them  in  teams  to  Maitland,  about  20  miles  north  of 
here,  and  then  re-sell  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  trees  are  planted  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  from  seedlings,  bitter 
orange  or  lemon  butts  gratted  or  budded.  There  are  from  10  to  30 
acres  to  a  grove,  and  the  crop  generally  increases  with  the  age  and 
size  of  the  trees. 

This  district  is  free  fix)m  insect  pests.  Nut  grass,  or  Townsbends 
curse,  is  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  flooded  and  alluvial  soil. 

Thomas  M.  Dawsov, 

Commercial  Agmi 

United  States  GoMMBRrnAL  Agbnoy, 

NeweasOe,  IT.  S.  Tf  .,  March  24, 1890. 


AUSTRAIiASIA. 

RBPOltTBT  OONBVL  GRIFFIN,  OF  STDNBT, 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  citrus  fruits,  and  especially 
oranges  and  lemons,  will  grow  to  perfection  through  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  great  island  continent,  on  the  table-lands  in  tbe 
interior  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  far  north. 
In  portions  of  Queensland  and  of  south  and  western  Australia,  where 
the  climate  resembles  that  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  trees  grow  loxn- 
riously  and  bear  most  delicious  fruit.  In  no  portion  of  Australasia  is 
the  cultivation  of  citrus  plants  looked  upon  as  a  profitable  iDdostrr, 
except  in  the  colony  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  there  only  in  one  or  two 
counties. 

The  area  of  orangeries  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  Haieh, 
1889,  is  given  by  the  Government  statistician  as  10,857  acres,  against 
8,876  acres  in  1888.  The  attention  given  to  the  export  of  orangea  dar- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  led  to  extensive  orange-planting.  The  de> 
maud  for  young  trees  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
obtain  plants  of  good  varieties,  and  the  price  has  more  than  doubled 

ABBA  OF  OBANGEBIES  *AND  PBODUGTION. 

The  only  colonies  which  prepare  statistics  to  show  the  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  with  oranges  are  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
^totoria. 
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The  following  returns  are  extracted  from  the  latest  Gk>yemment  sta- 
tistical tables  published  in  those  colonies: 


Areamnd^r 


erop^  gro8$  prodmce,  and  average  prodmeeper  acre  of  oranges,  in 
Wale9f  i^neeneUmd,  and  naUnia. 


New  South 


ITBW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Tevm. 

Area  un- 
der ero^ 

GXOM 

produce. 

Arerage 
prodnoe 
peraoze. 

TeweadMllCafohSl— 

Igjg... 

A«rM. 
4.987 
MOO 

0^801 
5710 
7,208 
0,911 
7,783 
7,920 
8.875 
10,861 

8.888.456 
2,768,811 
8,810,850 
6,164,184 
4,97^889 
8,10i^05R 
4,097,600 
8,749^900 
0,870,808 
8,704,077 
19^098.880 

Down. 
792.78 

1880 

54L28 

1881 

041.68 

1882 

819.69 

1883 

74L84 

1884 

1,101.08 

1886 

608.90 

1888 

L18L60 

1887 

806.16 

1888 

960.80 

1880... 

1,7222.78 

KoiB.— Betnnis  of  onagM  for  yoHii  prior  to  1889  am  andinitetod. 

QTTEBNSLAND. 


Year  ended  Deeember  81— 

1879 

210 
268 
258 
888 
899 
407 
089 
761 
902 
1,008 

02,140 
199^401 
141,910 
104,010 
488^844 
141,285 
668,649 
461,777 
772.880 
742,417 

410.78 

1800 

791.61 

1881 

60L18 

1882 

429.68 

1888 

1,227.98 
809116 

1884 

1886 

1, 0401 86 

1886 

601.67 

1887 

778.61 

1888 

686^16 

YIOTOBIA. 


Aren  nnder  crop. 

Oraflepradnoe. 

Tent  ended  Ifaibh  81— 

OttTee. 

lemons. 

Oliyee. 

Olive 
oU 

lemone. 

1878 

AOTM. 
10 
20 
10 
17 
10 
2 
16 
18 
14 
1 
18 

Aeru, 

OwL 

Gatton$. 

<7CMM. 

1879 

6 

9 
20 
6 

0 

1880 

80 

1881 

17 

15 

8 

1882 fc 

1888 

86 

•  %"••"• 

1884 

4 
2 
6 
9 
84 

1686 

1880 

1887 

1888 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  returns  for  1889  for  Victoria  are  av^ail- 
able  they  will  show  a  very  large  increase^  for  since  the  iuaugnration  of 
irrigation  colonies  there,  large  areas  of  orangeries  have  been  planted  at 
Mildara  and  elsewhere.  The  orange  and  lemon  tree  is  also  being  planted 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  newly  established  irrigation  colonies  in  Bontb 
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Anetralia.  Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  citma  caltore  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  the  soil  and  climate,  particalarly  in  the  north  island,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  industry.  The  oft-repeated  statement  that  onlj 
soar  oranges  mature  in  that  colony  is  dueto  the&ct  that  heretofore  the 
oranges  were  pro  luced  from  the  seedling  and  that  the  best  grafted  vaii- 
eties  have  only  been  recently  introduced. 

The  orange  was  first  plailted  in  New  South  Wales  by  Captain  Ban- 
ter, who  accompanied  Gapt.  Arthur  Philip  and  the  early  settlers  to 
Australia  in  1788.  The  ship  which  conveyed  them,  while  on  the  voy- 
age stopped  at  Rio,  where  orange  plants  and  seed  were  obtained. .  I 
learn  from  Captain  Hnuter's  journal  of  transactions  at  Port  Jackson 
(Sydney)  that  some  of  these  plants  were  taken  to  Norfolk  Island,  lliere 
is  a  reference  to  the  latter  fact  in  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  King,  R. 
N.,  who  says : 

Two*  orange  trees  which  I  bronght  with  me  fh>m  Sydney  were  kept  in  tabsimtil 
I  coald  find  a  sheltered  situation  in  which  I  could  plax^  them. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  journal  it  is  recorded  that  ''  the  orange 
trees  were  in  a  thriving  state."  The  fine  appearance  of  the  oninjre 
groves  and  the  superb  flavor  of  the  ftnit  in  new  Sonth  Wales  are  fre 
quently  mentioned  in  the  earl}'  records  of  the  colony. 

Flourishing  orange  groves  are,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  found  almo^ 
everywhere  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Sydney,  the 
oldest  trees  being  found  about  Parramatta,  Lane  Gove,  and  GeDtra! 
Cumberland ;  while  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hunter,  the  Hawkesbniy,  Man- 
ning, Nepean,  Uichmond,  and  Clarence  Rivers  are  flourishing  groves. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  groves  more  beaa* 
tiful  or  luxuriant  than  those  around  Parramatta.  There  can  be  seen 
trees  laden  with  blossoms  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth. 

BEST  YABIETIES  FOB  PROFIT. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  New  Sonth  Wales, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  profitable.  Every  grower  has  hisfftvcmte, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  particular  kind  as  yielding  larger 
profit  than  another. 

It  is  probable,  however,  if  a  census  of  opinion  were  taken  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Parramatta  orange  (c»tr«#aiiraii(tiw 
variety)  brotight  originally  from  Brazil  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
This  kind  is  met  with  in  the  market<s  more  often  and  in  greater  nomber 
than  any  other  variety  of  orange.  Ihe  skin  is  nsually  thick,  batthew 
is  nothinn:  coarse  about  the  fruit.  Many  of  Ihe  oranges  are  said  to  be 
fruits  or  Hei'dlings,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  dirw 
tor  of  tlio  Sydney  botanic  gardens,  that,,  as  a  rule,  seedlings  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  quality  of  fruit  as  that  from  which  the  seeds  were  taken; 
also,  that  resort  must  be  had  to  budding,  grafting,  or  layering  in  order 
to  produce  leally  good  fruit. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  thin-skiDned  oranges,  but  iu  reality 
the  quality  of  the  soil  has  most  to  do  with  the  texture  of  the  skin.  New 
laud  produces  coarse  fruit,  but  as  the  soil  becomes  somewhat  impover- 
ished by  the  action  of  the  roots  the  skin  becomes  ii  uer.  Any  grower  can  * 
produce  thin  skinned  oranges  by  allowing  his  land  to  become  exhausted, 
but  he  soon  finds  out  that  it  will  not  pay  to  do  so.  The  most  experi- 
enced growers  pursue  a  medium  course.  Thick-skinned  oranges,  being 
more  porous,  are  not  suitable  for  export. 

The  Australian  navel  or  Bahia.^ — ^This  is  a  remarkably  hue  orange 
It  often  measures  from  15  to  16  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  rich, 
juicy,  and  delicious;  it  is  seedless,  or  nearly  so,  and  commands  a  high, 
price.  The  tree  is  liable  to  become  a  shy  bearer.  It  likes  a  deep,  loamy 
soil,  and  plenty  of  water.  The  best  specimens  are  grown  on  tbe  II uu- 
ter,  Manning,  and  Richmond  Rivers.  Great  care,  however,  is  necessary 
with  its  culture.  In  my  report  on  fruit  transmitted  in  June,  1887,  I 
mentioned  that  this  orange  was  identical  with  the  Washington  Navel 
in  California,  and  that  it  came  originally  from  Brazil,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  California  from  Australia.  Since  tbe  publication  of  my  re- 
iwrt  W.  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Australian  tree  does  not  resemble 
the  Washington  Navel  in  its  habit,  and  that  the  resemblance  in  foliage 
has  led  to  its  mistaken  identity.  In  a  work  entitled  '^A  Treatise  on 
Citrus  Culture  in  California,^  published  in  1888,  Mr.  Lelong  thus  de- 
scribes the  Australian  Navel  : 

The  frait  varies  greatly  in  size,  all  sizes  generally  being  fonnd  on  the  same  tree. 
A  very  shy  bearer ;  blooms  profusely,  but  very  few  of  the  blooms  set ;  often  tbe  trees 
are  loaded  with  £mit,  and  after  having  attained  the  size  of  marbles  drop  to  tbe  ground 
without  an;  apparent  canse  whatever;  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  split  at  thu  navel. 
The  navel  ia  nsaally  large  and  prominent,  nnlike  that  of  the  Wtisbiugton  Navel, 
which  isronnd  and  generally  small.  This  variety  was  first  introduced  into  Califor- 
nia by  the  late  Lewis  Wolfskill.    The  trees  were  imported  from  Australia  iu  1874. 

It  is  maintained  here  that  the  Australian  Naval  was  introduced  into 
California  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  1874.  Both  the  tree  aud  fruit  are 
easily  recognized  by  Mr.  Lelong's  description,  but  tbe  difference  in  the 
so-called  varieties  is  not  so  marked  as  Mr.  Lelong  states.  The  truth  is 
the  fruit  varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  orange  groves.  Trees  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  often  differ  materially. 
Some  of  these  will  be  prolific,  while  others  will  bear  scarcely  any  fruit. 
This  peculiarity  has  led  many  to  believe  that  there  are  two  varieties  of 
the  Australian  Navel,  one  a  prolific  and  the  other  a  shy  bearer.  Closer 
observations  on  the  part  of  experts  to  this  delicious  fruit  would  soon  en- 
able them  to  settle  the  question. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  Division  of  Pomology, 
Washington,  the  trees  known  as  the  Washington  Navel 

were  first  imported  by  Mr.  William  Sannders,  of  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agrionltare,  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  1870.     Tbey  were  twelve  in  number,  supposed  to 

*  See  report  of  Consul  Burke  of  Babia  relative  to  tbis  oranee.  lOolp 
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be  all  alike,  having  been  propagated  and  grown  in  Rracil  especially  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  under  the  direction  of  the  Commiasloner  of  Agricaltare.  They  wennHied 
by  Mr.  Sanndere  Bahia,  in  honor  of  the  place  from  which  they  came.  Two  feres  [«op- 
a^ated  from  these  were  sent  to  Mrs.  8.  C.  Tibbetts,  of  Riyerside,  Cal.,  in  1873.  Wheo 
these  trees  fruited  and  their  superior  quality  was  ascertained  they  were  called  by  tiu 
orange-growers  of  California  the  Washington  or  Riverside  NaTel,  to  diaiingaith  the 
variety  from  the  Australian  Navel,  tjien  commonly  grown. 

Mr.  VaD  Denian  also  mentions  that  this  variety  of  oraDge,  bearing  ex- 
cellent fruit,  has  been  growing  for  several  years  in  Florida.  He  hu  de- 
voted much  study  to  the  origin,  manner  of  introduction  etc,  of  the  navel 
orange,  and  he  states 

that  most  of  the  oranges  named  constitute  distinct  varieties,  although  some  stinhold 
to  the  opinion  that  these  differences  are  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  peoQliahtiei 
of  soil,  climate,  and  treatment. 

He  further  says : 

After  examining  specimens  of  frnft  fVom  many  places  In  Florida  and  Califonii 
nnder  all  of  these  synonyms  and  those  grown  on  the  original  trees  hero,  and  bsviD^ 
reail  what  has  been  published  in  the  papers  on  tlie  subject,  I  see  no  reason  for  belier- 
ing  that  all  of  the  twelve  trees  imported  from  Brazil  aro  not  all  of  one  variety. 

M.  J.  Harold,  agricultural  and  horticultural  reporter  for  the  ^*  Syd- 
ney Town  and  Country  Journal,''  who  has  had  much  experience  vitli 
citrus  fruits  both  in  California  and  Australia,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Australian  Navel  and  the  Washington  or  Eiveraide  Navel  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  In  a  recent  interview  with  me  he  said  he  had  com- 
pared very  carefully  the  variety  grown  in  each  country,  and  that  be 
was  fully  satisfied  there  was  no  difference  between  them.  In  regard  to 
the  statements  made  by  certain  pomologists  that  the  navel  oroentnl 
depression  on  the  Australian  variety  was  larger  and  not  so  round  as 
that  on  the  California  orange,  he  said  such  statements  could  only  hare 
been  made  after  imperfect  observation  or  from  the  examination  of  one 
or  two  specimens. 

There  is  no  decided  difference  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  navel,  and  the  differenoe, 
if  any,  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  oranges  of  different  size  eyen  offthesaae 
tree.  The  fruit  grows  alike  in  both  countries  and  is  apt  to  split  in  the  same  v^y. 
When  the  trees  are  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  the  fruit  often  grows  to  about  the 
size  of  a  small  marble  or  hickory-nnt  and  then  falls  offl 

Mr.  narrold  further  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  know  that 
the  California  nurserymen  possess  a  new  variety  of  Navel  or  Babia 
orange,  but  his  experience  and  that  of  his  friends,  both  in  Australia  and 
the  United  States,  will  not  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  No  hara, 
however,  can  result  from  experimenting  in  this  direction  with  the 
Navel  orange. 

Mr.  J.  Beresford  Oaimes,  vice-president  of  the  Fruit  Growers^  TJnion 
of  New  South  Wales,  informs  me  that  he  has  imported  from  GafifoniiA 
a  large  number  of  the  best  varieties  of  orange  trees  on  aoconnt  of  fruit- 
growers near  Parramatta.  The  Messrs.  Chaffy  Brothers  have  also 
planted  a  considerable  area  with  California  orange  treea  at  their  irriga- 
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tion  ooloDiea  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  Birer,  several  hundred  miles 
inland;  and  all  their  trees  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  thus  disprov- 
ing the  contention  that  the  orange  will  not  grow  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Angus  McKay,  agricultural  and  horticultural  instrut^tor  at  the 
Tecnological  College,  Sydney,  says  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
on  laud  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  coast,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Crichton  states 
that  the  orai^e  thrives  and  bears  excellent  fruit  in  the  inland  districts. 
He  Bays  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Melbourne  during  the  last  year : 

HATing  liad  an  extensiye  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  oitrns  fraite  in  Aastralia 
I  c»n  say  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  orange  will  not  grow  and  do 
well  away  from  the  influence  of  the  ocean.  I  am  certain  that  both  the  orange  and 
lemon  may  be  grown  sncoessftilly  in  many  districts  north  and  south  of  the  Murray, 
provided  the  trees  receiye  the  attention  they  require.  In  fact  I  believe  that  the 
ouliivation  of  the  citrus  fruit  will  rank  among  the  most  profitable  of  our  industries, 
as  there  is  a  rapidly  expanding  home  market  for  them  aud  any  surplus  that  can  be 
prodnoed  can  be  sold  to  advantage  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Hke  Siletto  (or  cluster  orange). — This  variety  is  much  liked  in  Australia 
and  is  a  great  favorite  with  gro  wers.  The  fruit  is  fine,  large  and  deli- 
cioaSy  and  is  something  like  the  Mediterranean  sweet,  but  better  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  than  the  latter  variety.  The  Siletto 
as  its  name  implies,  grows  in  clusters  and  some  of  the  longest  and  finest 
1  have  ever  seen  may  be  found  in  the  orange  groves  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  St.  Michael. — This  orange  is  also  a  great  favorite  both  with  grow- 
ers and  consumers.  It  is  sweet  and  thin-skinned  when  grown  under 
proper  conditions.  It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  a  hardy  tree  and  to 
require  very  great  attention  and  experience  to  cultivate  it  properly. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Crichton  says  that  it  should  have  a  sheltered  situation,  for, 
like  the  Navel,  if  circumstances  are  not  favorable,  it  is  a  shy  bearer  and 
the  fruit  is  apt  to  lose  its  high  character. 

The  hardier  varieties  of  the  orange  will  ripen  at  an  elevation  from  50 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  must  be  kept  from  frost.  The 
Navel,  St.  Michael,  and  some  othe^  varieties  are  more  easily  injured  by 
the  hot  winds  than  the  Paramatta,  Bio,  or  common  orange. 

The  Seville^  or  .bitter  orange  {citrus  vulgaris)^  is  also  grown  in  this 
colony,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
marmalade  and  for  the  manufacture  of  perfume. 

The  Mandarin  &ra/nge  {citrus  nobilis). — This  forms  an  interesting  group 
in  Australia.  The  group  embraces  the  Canton,  the  Emperor  of  China, 
the  Thorny,  and  the  Knmqnat.  The  first  three  are  valuable,  and  es- 
l>ecially  the  Canton.  The  fruit  is  thinskinned,  sweet,  and  delicious. 
The  Emperor  is  equally  sweet,  juicy,  and  fine  flavored,  but  smaller  in 
size  than  the  Canton.  The  Thorny  is  also  a  sweet  and  juicy  fruit,  but 
is  smaller  than  the  Emperor.  Mr.  S.  W.  Pye  cultivates  with  fair  suc- 
cess two  new  varieties,  the  Capera  and  the  Buby. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  the  lemon  {Citrus  lemonium)  grown  in. 
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Australia,  tbe  Lisbon  is  the  most  popular;  bat  there  are  several  kinds  of 
LisboDs,  tbe  best  kuowD  of  whif*h  are  the  variegated  and  the  thoraless. 
The  common  lemon  is  also  cultivated,  bat  the  fruit  is  small  and  inferior, 
when  compared  with  the  Lisbon.  Mr.  George  W.  Knight,  whose  testi- 
mony was  taken  by  the  Boyal  Commission  of  Victoria  on  vegetabW 
])rodacrs,  states  that  the  lemon  will  not  stand  the  warm,  dry  climak 
of  the  northern  part  of  Victoria  and  that  its  leaves  do  not  attain  half 
the  ordinary  size  there. 

The  lime  (CitrtLS  limetta)  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  various  part« 
'  of  Australia^  and  will  thrive  almost  anywhere  when  the  thermometer 
does  not  fall  lower  than  20  degrees  above  zero.  The  best  kinds  are  tlie 
Lemon  lime,  the  Bergamot,  the  Mela  Rose,  and  the  small  Naples  limr. 
All  thesf  will  grow  luxuriantly  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Tb«7 
are  found  on  the  Blue  Mountains  and  on  tbe  table  lands  of  the  New 
England  district  in  New  South  Wales.  They  are  not  partial  toa  hi^i 
temperature  and  especially  where  the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  scorch  them. 
They  like  a  little  frost  and  what  is  called  a  dormant  climate.  In  Queens 
land  both  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  have  an  inclination  to  form  idio 
a  crown  at  the  surface  and  branch  out  in  long  luxuriant  branches  like 
the  bamboo. 

The  largest  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  Australasia  are  to  be  foand  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  Mr.  S.  N.  Pyo's grove  at  Rocky  Hall,  Par 
amatta.  They  are  the  oldest  trees  in  this  part  of  the  world,  havin« 
been  planted  nearly  a  century  ago.  Some  of  the  trees  are  over  40  feet 
in  height  and  have  adiameter  of  22  inches.  They  have  been  mentiooed 
in  various  reports  I  have  made  as  yielding  a«  many  as  10,000  oranges 
per  tree  in  a  single  season. 

SOIL  FOBMATIOK. 

The  soil  in  the  orange-growing  district  about  Paramatta  consLsts 
principally  of  Wianamatta  shales  overlying  sandstone.  The  soil  aroQDd 
Lane  Gove,  also  in  the  Paramatta  district,  has  been  carefully  analyied 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  F.  L  0.,  F.  C.  S.,  instructor  in  chemistry,  Sydney 
Technical  College,  for  Mr.  Angus  McKay,  instructor  in  agrieultore  at 
the  same  college. 

Mr.  Dixon  remarks  with  reference  to  soil  analyses : 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  greatx^r  n  amber  by  far  of  the  soil  analyses  wliirb 
have  been  pablished  are  of  little  valae,  for  these  reasona:  (1)  Snffiotent  care  has  sel' 
dom  been  tak*  n  to  obtain  uniform  samples  of  the  soil  for  analyses ;  and  (2)  tbe  ansly* 
ses  have  not  been  conducted  with  sufficient  refinement  to  secura  the  object  in  TJew 
The  former  condition  can  be  easily  attained^  but  the  latter  can  only  be  aecnred  bj 
years  of  practice,  which  is  often  wanting  in  those  to  whom  the  work  is  relegated. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  analyses  of  the  soils  in  the  diftereoi 
orange-growing  parts,  but  such  as  I  have  obtained  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  to  quote  his  explanatioo  of 
the  nianuer  in  which  his  analyses  are  made : 

111  Helectiug  a  sample,  it  is  commouly  the  practice  to  dig  up  some  soil  in  one  pbeeam 

mix  up  ten  or  twelve  poamU  of  it  for  a  sample.    If  we  consider  that  the  eixcreiaeiit  *f 

■^1  containing  ten  grains  of  nitrogen   mixed  with  a  sample  so  taken  woeU  b« 
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eqnal  to  0.014  per  ceut.  of  uitrogen  or  1,568  poands  per  acre,  and  that  the  nriDe  of  an 
animal  apent  a  year  before  might  similarly  increase,  not  only  the  nitrogeo  bat  the 
photsphatee  and  other  ash  constituents  of  plants  gathered  from  far  and  wide,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  sampling  is  liable  to  error  and  stands  condemned. 

The  samples  of  Hoil  analyzed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon  were  taken  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  piece  of  sheet  iron  was  bent  into  a  tube,  li  inches  in  diameter,  leaving  a  slit 
oue-qnarter  of  an  inch  wide  down  one  side,  and  one  end  of  this  was  fastened  to  a 
convenient  handle.  The  ground  was  gone  over  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  chain 
apart,  when  the  tube  or  scoop  was  screwed  into  the  soil,  and  this  being  relieved  by  a 
8pa<le  the  section  of  soil  could  easily  be  removed  bj^  passing  a  knife  through  the  slit. 
The  different  sections  allowed  to  dry  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  sifted  must  give  a 
tolerably  average  sample  of  the  soil  of  the  area  operated  on.  This  may  seem  a  tedi- 
ous operation,  but  without  this  preliminary  care  the  work  of  analysis  is  liot  only  use. 
less  but  often  misleading — wj^ich  is  worse. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  of  exactitude  which  is  required  in  soil  analyses  to  be  of 
value,  we  sbonhl  consider  the  quantities  of  concentrated  manures  w  hich  are  found 
practically  of  value  in  agriculture  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  same  constit- 
uents in  the  soil  to  within  such  limits  at  least.  If  we  take  the  weight  of  an  acre  of 
soil  at  1  foot  deep  as  5,000  tons,  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  as  an  average,  and 
this  depth  may  be  taken  as  that  at  which,  being  subjected  to  tillage,  crops  derive  the 
bulk  of  their  nutriment.  On  this  basis  0.001  per  cent,  of  any  ingredient  would  rep- 
resent 112  iionuds  per  acre.  Again,  if  we  take  the  quantities  of  concentrated  arti- 
ficial manures  which  are  applied  as  top  dressing  and  otherwise,  we  find  that  a  soil 
analysis  requires  to  be  carried  to  the  third  place  of  desimals  with. certainty  to  be 
comparable  with  practical  results,  for  some  substances  at  all  events.  For  my  part  I 
think  that  this  third  place  is  about  the  liDiit  to  which  analyses  can  be  carried  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  to  the  fourth  and 
take  the  nearest  numbep  in  the  third,  and  this  requires  that  large  quantities  be 
operated  on,  which  require  much  care  and  patience. 

The  constituents  determined  are  those  soluble  in  cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  by  agitation  dnrin^  forty-eight  hours,  and  this  solution 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  soil  at  all 
readily  available  as  plant  food.  Ordinary  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
was  nsed  containing  already  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  it  were 
added  small  quantities  of  bone  asb  dissolved  in  acid  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  A  similar  quantity  of  this  prepared  acid 
was  put  through  all  the  processes  used  in  each  determination,  and  the 
qnantities  present  weighed,  so  that  the  numbers  obtained  for  the  soil 
are  the  dilBTerences  between  it  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  used.  This,  to 
a  great  extent  at  all  events,  eliminates  errors  due  to  the  solubility  of  pre- 
cipitates in  water  and  the  re-agents  used. 

The  first  soil  dealt  with  was  taken  from  Mr.  H.  Heard's  property, 
where  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing how  well-ordered  orcharding  can  be  carried  on  with  profit. 

The  soil  on  Mr.  Heard's  property  is  typical  of  a  very  large  area  of  the 
shale  series.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  McKay  as  of  a  decided  red  color, 
due  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  a  good,  sound  loam,  seeming  to  be 
more  clayey  in  composition  than  the  analysis  actually  shows.  It  is 
th(^  virgin  soil.  The  geological  formation  here  is  Hawkesbury  sand- 
stone, under  shale  beds,  which  vary  in  quality.  ^  g.^.^^^  ^^  ^OOgle 
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The  following  is  the  first  analysis : 

No.  I. 

Combined  wster  and  organic  water USA) 

Silica  and  silicates,  etc 79. 6C 

Alnmina  and  oxide  of  iron &398 

Lime 0.(B3 

tiainieeia 0.012 

Potaah O.0W 

Soda 0.a» 

Chloride  of  sodiom 0.0(7 

Phoephoric  oxide 0.042 

Solphnric  oxide 0.0*4 

Moisture Lift) 

100.00l> 
Nitrogen = ammonia  (K 163.                                            ^ 
Capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture 7 

Mr.  McEIay  states  that  the  small  proportion  of  lime  in  this  soil  is  its 
greatest  defect,  and  that  it  would  require  to  be  enriched  with  bone  ida- 
nures. 

The  next  analysis  is  from  the  same  property,  bat  from  garden  land, 
where  caltivation  has  been  carried  on  daring  mtoy  years  and  whicli 
had  received  careful  manuring  in  a  manner  suitable  for  shale  soils: 

No.  2. 

Organic  matter  and  moisture  (of  the  whole  bulk) 14.50 

Sandy  matter  or  silica  (of  the  whole  bulk) 7S.60 

Clay,  or  alumina,  and  iron  (of  the  whole  bulk) &00 

Carbonic  acid Trseei. 

Lime  (of  the  whole  bulk) a04 

Magnesia Tibmi^ 

Chlorideofsodinm  (of  the  whole  bulk) aOJ 

Phosphoric  acid  (of  the  whole  bulk) * OlOl 

Sulphuric  acid ^ Tno&L 

Loss  by  water,  etc.,  (of  the  whole  bulk) i tH 

Nitrogen  =  ammonia  0. 25. 
Capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  water ? 

With  reference  to  this  analysis  Mr.  McKay  remarks  that  the  sdl  ooald 
be  limed  heavily,  with  advantage. 

The  next  analysis  is  from  the  old  orange  country,  nataral  soil  fonna- 
tion,  from  location  about  3  mUes  northerly  from  the  town  of  ParamatU: 

No.  3. 

Organic  matter  and  water 14.W 

Baud  or  silica 74,50 

Clay,  or  alumina laW 

Carbonic  acid Tnce. 

Inline -Taw. 

Magnesia 0.05 

^^tMh ^^-"""..!![i..!^!!..!....].!  tot* 

Phosphoric  oxide Xracfr 

•Capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture 6 

•All  the  foregoing  soils  are  absorbent  of  water  and  retenUTe  of  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  Htate  of  cultlyation.    The  cultivated  laud  No.  2  sUnda  best  in  this  respect  sod  if 
^  ••  8,  as  astandard  for  the  analyses.  oigh^zed  by  ^OOgi(^ 
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Mr.  McKay  says  of  this  soil : 

It  18  richer  in  organic  matter  than  No.  1.  The  formation  is  the  same.  It  needs 
lime,  or  marked  falling  off  in  crope  mast  fo)low  as  the  land  is  worked. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Pyc,  to  whom  I  sent  a  series  of  interrogatories  in  regard 
to  the  soil  in  the  orange  districts  is  of  opinion,  that  a  rather  poor,  loamy, 
sandy  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  citrus  fruits,  but  fully  3  inches  of  the 
seed-bed  should  be  very  rich  in  compounds  of  light  nature  to  prevent 
the  surface  becoming  compressed  by  constant  watering.  The  sub- 
stances  most  Hui table  for  this  purpose  are  thoroughly  decayed  bush 
leaves,  especially  those  of  the  forests,  rotten  grass,  roots,  the  surface  of 
virgin  soils,  and  well-rotted  manure.  Fresh  manure  is  objectionable. 
If  the  soil  is  of  virgin  nature  it  should  have  a  dressing  of  lime,  to  en- 
courage the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  to  destroy 
all  insect  life. 

The  largest  orange  and  lemon  grove  in  Australia;  is  located  at  Seven 
liills,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  it  being  a  little  over  200  acres  in 
extent.  The  soil  there  is  of  a  rich  black  and  brown  color,  from  12  to 
24  inches  deep.  The  subsoil  is  principally  clay.  The  water  in  the  creeks 
is  slightly  brackish.  This  district  produces  the  finest  Navel  oranges  in 
Australia. 

OLIMATIO  INFLUENOBS. 

The  climatic  influences  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
fniit.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  Cumberland  dis- 
trict is  lOO^and  the  lowest  is  42^. 

The  editor  of  The  Tear-Book  of  Australia — a  most  valuable  publica- 
tion— Mr.  Edward  Greville,  has  favored  me  with  the  following  tables 
relating  to  the  temperature  and  rain-fall  of  the  six  chief  cities  in  these 
colonies.  It  is  around  these  cities  that  the  chief  fruit-growing  districts 
are  to  be  found : 

SYBNBr.  KXW  SOXTTH  WALKS 
(146  feet  abore  sea-leTeL] 


October,  1M8... 
November,  1888. 
December.  1888 . 
JuiMry,  1888... 
PebnmrT,  1880 . . 

Mardi,188» 

April.  188B  

MiiyJMB  

Jono,l888 

Jnly.l88> 

Aafdint,  1889 

Hepfceraber,  1889. 


Barometer  (reduoed 
to  820  Fah.>. 


Hifrbeet 
roMing. 


InehsB. 
29.031 
29.831 
29.808 
291802 
29L8Q8 
29.983 
80.012 
29.062 
29.702 
30  070 
29.976 
29.885 


Lowest 
Kttding. 


InchsB. 
80.260 
80.276 
80.180 
80.122 
30.145 
80.348 
30.346 
30.454 
30.066 
30.377 
30.488 
30.210 


80.268 
30.488 


IneKst. 
29.426 
29. 371 
29.270 
20.360 
29.865 
29.418 
29.521 
29.553 
29.1110 
29.702 
29.401 
29.410 


29.418 
29.160 


Tenpermtiire  (Im 
•hade). 


62.6 
60.0 
70.4 
71.9 
71.8 
09.9 
65^4 
61.1 
65.9 
58.5 
64.7 
57.4 


68.5 


Max.  Him. 


85.5 
92.9 
85.8 
102.8 
06.6 
91.5 
77.0 
76.8 
68.0 
64.4 
60.7 
83.7 


82.8 
108.8 


o 
49.6 
66.8 

57.8 
58.8 
57.6 
59.2 
53.6 
49.4 
44.1 
41.6 
42.8 
44.1 


61.2 
4L6 


BiOa-IUl. 


Totel 
fldl. 


IneJUf. 
1.613 
0.529 
7.088 
2.098 
2.696 
1.128 
8.578 

20.868 
1.128 
8.9i4 
4.113 
4.313 


No.  of 
days. 


Oieetest 


IndUa. 
0.816 
0.128 
2.761 
0.556 
21106 
0.276 
1.487 

ayos 

0.880 
2.237 
0.006 
0.916 


5&081 


181 

— 4§ 


&363 

t4zegl-tey 


Oct.  8 
Nov.  29 
Deo.  1 
Jan.  4 
Feb.  8 
Mar.  10 
Apr.  1 
lay  28 
Jaiie  25 
July  26 
Aug.  6 
Sept  19 


May  28 
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BEISBAKB,  QUEENSLAND. 


Barometer  (rednoe*!  and 
oomcted). 

Tompemtore  (in 
shade). 

Rainfall 

Month. 

Mean. 

Hi<eheat  Lowest 
rt-aUing.  reAding. 

1 

Mean. 

Extremea. 

Total 
fall. 

No.  of  Greateft    t^ 

Mftx. 

Min. 

days. 

fklL    1   "^ 

1 

October.1888 

Inchet. 
30. 10*1 
30. 015 
80.001 
29.000 
20.980 
:^0  065 
10. 16i 
30.120 
20.083 
30. 142 
30.  125 
30.060 

1 
Inches.    Inches. 
80.335  1  10.804 
30.320  '29.713 
30.214     20.5.% 
30.i'55  ;  20.567 
30.180  ,  -JO  621 
30.  848  1  20.  772 
30.340     20.851 
30  538     10.714 
30.2.'M)     20.580 
30..383     20.654 
30.517  ,  20.623 
30. 283     29.  781 

0 

60.2 

73.4 

75.3 

76.5 

77.7 

74.6- 

60.0 

65.7 

50il 

58.9 

00.5 

65.1 

o 
00.4 
00.3 
04.5 
96.0 
04.6 
01.5 
85.0 
82.8 
75.6 
76.0 
78.6 
85.7 

o 
54.6 
5((.0 
50.4 
61.8 
61.8 
«1.8 
55.6 
53.0 
41.6 
37.2 
41.5 
45.5 

Inches. 

0.771 
3.485 
6.008 
1-282 
2.002 
4.288 
G.047 
3.346 
0  717 
8.464 
3.t^2 
3.307 

10 

9 

13 

5 

8 

10 

21 

17 

3 

12 

12 

10 

Indm.\ 
f.24/«    Ocf   '.: 

November.  1888 

Dpoenil)er,  I88rt    

January.  J8^0 

1.5W    .NVt.S 

1.4a  D«-i* 

0.430    Jas.  :i 

February.  lNi9 

March  18^9 

April,  I8c9 

May.  1889 

Jiine,1880 

Jnly.1880        

Auffust,  1880  

&O40    YAn 
1.113    Mar*J 
2.010    Apr..: 
0.638    May  T 
0.4W,  JoE^f 
3.543,  Jnk If 
6lS67    Auc  :^ 

September,  1880 

i.«j3  s«pta 

Sams,  meanis  or 
extxemea 

30.056 

1 
30.688  1  20.550 

68.8 

90.1 

87.2 

43.400 

130 

8.6ajJ>lyU 

MBLBOURNB.  VICTORIA, 
roi  feet  above  aea-IeTel.] 


Month. 


October,  1888 

Norembi-r.  1P88  

D«ceuibfr,  188^ 

Jannary,  lh8U  

Febrtiarv,  l^8^  

March,  1889 

April,  188i) 

May,  1889   

Jubo,  1889  

July,  1889 

Aupnst,  1880        

September,  1880 

Snmd,  mean  «,  and 
extrenee 


Barometer  (rednced 
to  820  Fah.). 


Meiin. 


HiKbest 


reatlinff.  reading. 


Inches. 
3n.046 
29.  Oil 
29.8^4 
20.862 
20.887 
30.015 
30.042 
30.082 
20.758 
30. 158 
30. 020 
29.  087 


20.067 


Lowoat 


Inches. 
30  371 
30.349 
30.106 
30. 101 
30. 237 
30. 380 
30. 450 
30  540 
:{0. 246 
30. 473 
30.582 
30.320 


80.582 


Temperatnre  (tn 
ahade). 


Bain-fidL 


Ifiehes. 
20.433 
29.507 
lU  374 
29.413 
29. 570 
20  430 
20.601 
29.547 
20.218 
29.656 
20.403 
29. 461 


Mean. 


56.1 
62.7 
66.7 
67.7 
66.0 
614 
60.5 
55.6 
52.5 
47.8 
60.1 
52.3 


20.218 


6&5 


Kxtremea. 


Max.   Min. 


86.0 
102. 0 
96.4 
00.2 
96.0 
06.0 
87.0 
78.1 
66.0 
62.1 
68.0 
74.5 


102.0 


Total 
falL 


35.1 
38.1 
47.2 
40.7 
45l5 
4:1.0 
37.2 
30.4 
37.6 
81.3 
32.1 
32.1 


Inches. 
1.35 
0.62 
2.72 
AS2 
1.50 
0.24 
3.60 
0.04 
2.78 
1.64 
2.06 
1.51 


8L8       28L18 


No.  of 
daya. 


GreatMt; 
fUl. 


m 


0.54 
O.S0 
1.10 
l.W 
0.78 
0.U 
1.63 
0L3? 
tt.65 
0.52 
0.31 
0.35 


Get    " 

>'«T.  U 

Dec  :: 

Jaa.  1 
*U  « 
Mar.]* 
Apr.  • 
liar  M 
Jcseil 
Jolr  : 
•Aa^S: 


1.81 


Jia.  I 


ArerafEe  yeariy  rain-fall  for  the  last  thirty-one  years,  25.76  iaoheo.  ATerase  number  of  laiay  i»p^ 
the  laat  thirty-one  yean,  186. 
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ADELAIDE,  SOITTH  AU8TBAUA. 
rFrom  October  1,  1888,  to  September  80, 1889.] 


October.  1888  .  .. 
NoTember,  18PB. . 
Deceaiber.  1888  .. 

Jannai-y,  1888 

February,  188B... 

March,  1888 

April,  1889....... 

Ma7,1880 

Joiie,1888 

JalT.lStV 

Aosiiat.  1880.  . 
September,  1^80.. 


Somaor  meana..   30.083     30.885 


Barometer  (reduced  to 
82^  Fab.  mean  aea^level). 


Mean.  _,^ji..« 


Lowrat 
readiuj:;.  reading. 


Inches. 
301181 
30.011 
20.072 
29.0H4 
30.0U4 
30.100 
80. 144 
30. 174 
29.038 
30.274 
30.184 
30.086 


Inehei. 
3U.500 
80.362 
30.2o6 
?0.268 
30.  ;i(v5 
30.4  6 
30.643 
30.010 
80.507 
30.665 
80.6A2 
30.470 


Inchft, 
20.721 
29.610 
20.615 
20.  6-20 
20. 570 
20.640 
29.  432 
29  654 
20.387 
20.760 
20.672 
29.54jO 


Temperatare  (in 
abade). 


Mean. 


02.8 
71.4 
74.8 
75.2 
73.4 
70.0 
63.0 
67.0 
5:1.8 
1^0.5 
5H.1 
55.2 


20.887     63.4  109.0 


Eztremea. 


Max.    Mln 


91.0 
105.8 
107.6 
108.0 
100.4 
102.0 
82.5 
76.5 
68.8 
65.9 
71.3 
76.7 


41.5 
46.4 
48.9 
64.1 
53.5 
49.6 
40.6 
37.6 
88.6 
36.8 
38.0 
3&6 


IUiii.fkaL 


Total 
fhll. 


Inches. 
0.  :w6 

0.656 
0.278 
8.984 
0.231 
0.813 
5.654 
4. 086 
4. 76i 
1.211 
a580 
1.604 


86.8     26.063 


No.  of 
daja. 


140 


Graateat 

lall.     I 


Date. 


Inches 
0.220 
0.156 
0.  L.4 
2.200 
0.  1l8 
0.206 
2.207 
1.643 
1.362 
0  210 
0.015 
0.V26 


Oct.      4 

'  Nor.  13 
Dec.  29 
Jan.     2 

I  l-eb.  2 
Mar.    7 

.  Apr.  2 
Ma.v  20 

I  Joiio  13 
Jaly  31 

'  Ann.    7 

I  Sept  27 


2.299  I  Jan.     2 


Arerafre  ycarlj  rain-fall  for  laat  tblrlj  two  yeara,  20.088  inebea.    ATerage  number  of  rainy  <laya  1 
aat  tbiitytwo  yeara.  128. 

PERTH.  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

fLai.,  8I0  sr  10"  S.;  Long..  116P  62^  S.    Altitade,  ff7  feet] 


Month. 


October.  1888 

Kornnber,  1888  .. 
December,  1888 . , 
January,  1889.... 
Fcbn&arv,  1880... 

March,  1888 

April.  1880 

Hay.  1889 

JoDc,  18'«9 

Jaly.1889 

Ansnar,  1889 
S«ptember.l889.. 


Samaormeasa. 


Barometer  (reduced  to 
320  Fab.). 


Mean. 


riijrbesf 
reading. 


Inehss. 
30.112 
20.984 
29.090 
29.923 
29  901 
.HO.  076 
80.122 
30.110 
30.005 
30.231 
30. 101 
30.128 


LowMt 
reading. 


Inches. 

30.4r>8 
80.303 
30.230 
30.  205 
30. 170 
30. 319 
30.  .^97 
30.447 
30.426 
30.518 
30. 478 
30.572 


Temperatare  (In 
abade). 


Inches. 
29.909 
29.725 
29.773 
29.580 
20.778 
29.848 
29. 825 
29.839 
29.611 
29.812 
29.662 
29.704 


Sztremea. 


Max.  Min. 


97 
102 
105 
101 
104 
01 
70 
75 
70 
73 
84 


Bain.faU. 


Total 
fall. 


Ko.of  Oreateat 


daya. 


Inshss. 

3.06 
1.87 
1.11 
0.00 
0.01 
0.  f.8  ; 
1.72 
4.02  ! 
4.87  I 
8.23  I 
5.  CO  ' 
2.08 


ftOl. 


Inches. 
0.27 
0.32 

1.7J 
0  00 
0  01 
0.47 
0.>-8 
0.81 
0.74 
0  87 
1.6» 
0  72 


Date. 


Oct.  3 
Nov.  8 
Dec.     1 

F«-b.*  19 
Mar.  23 
Apr.  16 
May  2 
Juno  27 
Jnlr  6 
Ani;.  15 
Sopu  16 


Barometer  mean  for  tweWe  prevlotiii  yeara,  80^^  inches.    A  rerage  yearly  raIu*faU  for  twelve  preriona 

jeara, Incbee.    ATerage  no  mber  of  rainy  daya  for  twelve  previoaa  yeara,  — .    Average  temperatare 

for  twelve  previooa  yeara,  -~^, 

^  HOBART,  TASMAIHA. 


October.  1888.... 
KovMnber,  1888 
December,  1888  . 
January. 1889   .. 
Febmary.  1889 . . 

Marcb,1889 

ApiU,18S0 

May.  1839 

Jane.  1889 

Jaly,l889 

Ait|^»t,1889  .... 
September,  1889 . 


Inches. 
29.086 
29.871 
29.947 
29.875 
29.864 
29.991 
30.043 
30. 100 
29.698 
30.136 
20.076 
29.880 


Inches. 

80.393 
30.441 
8a347 
30.370 
30.840 
80.452 
80.474 
30.630 
80.293 
80.605 
80.716 
30.375 


Inches. 
20.420 
29.082 
29.458 
29.298 
29.  ;i48 
2a  960 
29.628 
291482 
29. 107 
20.426 
29.870 
29.264 


52.7 
57.4 
61.7 
63.8 
62.5 
00.1 
67.3 
5^6 
48.4 
47.8 
48.4 
49.9 


80.3 
08.0 
0L3 
91.6 
95.0 
89.0 
77.7 
72.0 
60.0 
60.8 
66.8 
7a  2 


Saraeormeana 20l942     80.716     28.960     55.13  08.0     32.2      26.89        168  1       All     Jane  14 

I       1 2yie 


34.0 
39.7 
39.0 
44.0 
44.7 
42.2 
86.8 
86.2 
83.8 
83.6 
82.2 
S3. 7 


Inches. 

L50 
2.23 
1.46 
2.36 
1.57 
0.72 
2.78 
0.96 
&15 
1.99 
a96 
1.13 


19  < 
10 

6 
13 
12 
12 
14 
16 
21  I 

7 

13  I 
16 


I  Inehee. 


0.  JS 
0.84 
0.54 
0.75 
0.48 
0.2.'^ 
1.57 
0.82 
4.11 
0.93 
0.24 
0.18 


Oct.  6 
Nov.  15 
Dea  20 
Jan.  14 
Feb.  5 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  8 
May  22 
June  14 
July  2 
Autf.  18 
Sept    1 


A ▼eraga  yearlv  rafv-fMl  for  47  yeara.  29.20  Inohea.    Average  numbar  of  rainy  daya  fbr  47  yean.  V 
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PLANTING. 

Planting  in  New  South  Wales  generally  takes  place  between  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  April,  although  it  may  be  done  at  other 
times.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  seasons  here  are  the  opposite 
to  those  in  America.  Trees  planted  early  in  the  Australian  aotamn  (in 
March)  begin  qnickly  to  take  root,  as  the  ground  at  that  period  contains 
considerable  warqith.  The  plants  soon  recover  from  the  check  caiued 
by  removal  and  are  fairly  established  before  the  winter  sets  in.  If  trees 
are  planted  in  the  Australian  winter,  say  in  June  and  July,  the  growth 
is  necessarily  less  active  and  the  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  winds  and  frosts,  where  firost  occurs.  When  it  is  not 
convenient  to  plant  in  autumn  the  leading  authorities  say  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  spring  (September)  rather  than  put  the  trees  in  doriog  the 
winter  months.  As  a  rule  trees  should  not  be  shifted  after  their  sidng 
growth  has  fairly  started  or  before  their  summer  growth  has  matared. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Orichton,  in  urging  this  plan,  says : 

It  mast  be  clearly  uadentood,  however,  that  thoagh  I  advocate  antamn  plantiog 
where  practicable,  it  \»  essential  that  the  trees  are  in  a  fitting  condition  for  shiftiog. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  snmmer  growth,  very  frequently,  does  not  matoxe  euij 
enough  for  the  trees  to  be  shifted  in  the  autumn. 

The  same  authority  is  very  averse  to  planting  trees  close  together. 
He  says  that  the  intervening  space  ought  to  be  fully  24  feet  from  tree 
to  tree,  except  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  varieties.  The  Mandarin^  be- 
ing less  robust  than  other  kinds,  may  be  planted  out  at  distances  fipom 
15  to  16  feet  apart,  according  to  growth  or  variety. 

PBOPAaATION. 

Opinion  is  divided  here  as  to  the  best  method  of  propagation,  bat  the 
most  successful  growers  prefer  grafting  to  budding.  Most  of  the  trees 
sold  by  nurserymen  are  raised  by  grafting,  but  some  cultivators  meotioo 
that  the  budding  process  is  the  best,  as  grafted  trees  go  off  through  the 
bark,  decaying  at  the  place  where  the  scion  was  united  to  the  tiee.  As 
to  the  best  kind  of  stock,  many  favor  the  lemon  for  the  reason  that  it  ia 
not  only  more  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  re- 
moval. 

The  late  James  Pye,  who  had  more  than  fifty  years'  experience  with 
Gitrus  fruit  cultivation  at  Paramatta,  preferred  to  graft  on  tbe  orange 
stock  instead  of  on  lemon  stocks.  He  was  also  a  strong  advocate  for 
cultivating  seedlings  and  grafting  upon  them  instead  of  the  lemon  stocks. 
He  said : 

I  oominenced  grafting  npon  the  bitter  orange  stocks  abont  five  yean  ago.  I  find 
them  free  from  all  insects  and  looking  healthier  than  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  when 
he  visited  the  orange-growing  countries  some  years  ago,  observed  that 
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this  method  was  used  by  the  orange  growers  in  Spain  to  propagate  their 
trees.    Mr.  James  Pye,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  said : 

I  have  no  objectioa  to  one  crosa  with  the  common  lemon ;  but  if  you  go  on  crt>><8iug 
year  after  year,  it  deteriorates  the  quality  of  tne  fruit  (more  particularly  the  keepinjr 
qaality)  as  well  as  increases  the  redocale.  There  is  no  tree  so  subject  to  thu  red  scale  as 
the  lemon  tree,  and  there  is  none  of  the  orange  family  so  free  from  it  as  the  bltUr 
oraoge. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation,  for  frait^raising,  has  not  been  sufflcioiitly  tested  in  Aus- 
tralia to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  given  as  to  its  effect  by  any  well-de- 
fined results  so  far  as  orangeries  are  concerned.  The  I  rut  h  is,  irrigation 
is  not  practiced  systematically  in  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria,  and 
Sonth  Australia,  where  irrigation  colonies  have  been  started,  the  trees 
are  too  young  to  bear  fruit ;  but  their  healthy  condition  is  an  evidence 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  very  generally  un- 
derstood by  farmers  that  no  other  class  of  fruits  require  irrigation  so 
mnoh  as  those  of  the  Gitrus  family.  Crops  can  not  be  depende<l  upon 
daring  seasons  of  dry  weather  unless  supplied  with  water  by  artificial 
means.  The  trees  are  always  in  an  active  state  of  growth  and  require 
a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  therefore  this  moisture  must  be  supplied  from 
some  source  or  otherwise  root-action  is  interfered  with  more  or  less  and 
the  trees  will  suffer.  Mr.  D.  A..Crichton  points  with  pride  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  irrigationists  in  Victoria.  He  does  not,  however, 
propose  any  precise  rules  to  be  followed  other  tiian  not  to  allow  the  trees 
to  flag  through  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  supply  water  too  fireely,  as  that  will  make  the  fruit  coarse,  want- 
ing in  flavor,  and  too  tender  for  packing  and  keeping.  The  best  land 
is  drained  and  trenched,  and  by  the  time  the  trees  come  into  bearing, 
the  expenses  have  often  amounted  to  considerably  over  £100  ($487)  per 
acre.  The  fertilization  at  Paramatta  consists  principally  in  the  use  of 
nitrogenoas  substances. 

PRUNING. 

Many  growers  recommend  great  care  to  be  taken  in  pruning,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  ofben  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  No  more  cut- 
ting ought  to  be  done  than  circumstances  render  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  trees  which  have  arrived  at  full  bearing  age  little  is  required  in 
the  way  of  pruning.  The  removal  of  rank  shoots,  dead  or  diseased  wood, 
and  the  thinning  out  of  branches  when  overcrowded,  so  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  freely,  are  about  all  that  is  necessary.  The  case  is  different 
with  young  trees,  for  there  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  growth  of  wood  in  a  particular  direction.  The  knife 
in  that  case  must  be  used  pretty  freely.  Young  trees  should  have  suffi- 
cient, lateral  shoots  left  to  balance  the  plants  in  each  direction  and  form 
the  heada  Shoots  not  required  for  the  development  of  the  tree  should 
be  cut  away.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  a  few  more  shoots  than 
those  which  will  be  ultimately  required  to  form  the  tr§^f^p\^^E|i)to^ 
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afford  the  Rtems  the  necessary  protection  from  the  snn,  remoring  them 
ad  the  trees  increase  in  size.  In  training  trees  of  the  citrus  fEiinnj,it 
is  desirable  that  the  branches  hang  to  with.n  abont  2  feet  of  the  groo|Ki, 
so  as  to  protect  the  trnnks  from  the  heat  of  the  snn  in  summer.  It  is 
not  an  nncommon  thing  for  trees  to  be  trained  high,  so  that  faorae-power 
cnltivatprs  can  be  used  close  to  the  stem,  but  Mr.  Cnchton  sajs  the 
practice  is  bad,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  cracking  or  diacoioration 
of  the  bark,  which  is  so  common  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  orange  and 
other  fruit  trees,  is  caused  by  the  sap  fermenting  through  the  action  of 
the  sun.  By  training  the  head  low  there  will  be  no  trouble  caused  by 
the  exposure  of  the  trunks.  Besides,  trees  with  low  heads  are  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  high  winds.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  young  orange 
trees  bear  too  freely.  The  growth  of  wood  in  young  trees  is  the  chief 
consideration.  Trees  should  be  five  years  old  before  they  are  allowed 
to  bear  heavy  crops,  as  by  that  time  they  will  have  attained  a  hit 
amount  of  growth. 

It  is  said  to  be  highly  important  that  the  trees  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  their  roots  will  not  be  subject  to  extremes  of  drought  or 
excessive  moisture  or  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  first  by  trenching  and  draining  the  ground  thoroughly  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  perfect  root  bed,  and  then  by  mulching  the  surface 
soil,  so  as  to  shelter  it  from  the  full  po^er  of  the  snn  and  drying  winds. 
The  temperature  in  deeply-worked  and  well-drained  land  is  higher  in 
winter  and  lower  in  summer  than  in  shallow  or  undrained  aoiL  Nor  is 
the  land  so  readily  affected  by  atmospheric  changes. 

PICKING  AND  PACKING. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  picked  from  April  to  November.  The  plu 
is  to  leave  them  on  the  trees  until  they  are  ripe,  or  nearly  so.  The  roost 
experienced  growers  cut  them  from  the  stems  imstead  of  pulling  them, 
although  the  latter  method  is  mostly  pursued,  l^are  is  taken  not  to 
pick  the  fruit  in  damp  or  wet  weather,  and  not  to  put  them  in  boxes 
until  they  are  free  from  moisture.  The  oranges  packed  by  Mr.  £.  B. 
Cainies  at  Paramatta  for  the  Loudon  market  turned  out  veiy  well  for 
trial  shipments.  The  frait  was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  pat  in  boxes 
of  uniform  size,  and  subjected  to  but  little  pressure  in  nailing  oo  the 
covers. 

Mr.  Cairnes  states  that  before  the  export  of  fruit  can  prove  a  profit- 
able  industry  for  long  distances  better  provisions  than  exist  at  pros 
ent  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  care  of  the  fruit  during  the  voyage. 
Even  temperature  is  required  while  in  transit,  and  the  fruit  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  either  extreme  of  heat  or  cold. 

CUBING. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cuiing  citrus  fruits  in  Ans- 
tralia.  Citron  is  not  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  small  quantities  made  are 
only  for  families  for  their  own  private  use. 
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SIZE  OF  OBANOEBIES. 

The  orange  groves  in  AaRtralia  vary  in  size  from  I  to  200  acres. 
Oraoire  and  lemou  trees  are  seldom  however  planted  so  as  to  form 
fjroves  of  either  of  these  trees  exclusively  other  fruit  trees  are  inter- 
8pered, called  here  ^'summer  fruits,"  such  as  peaches, apricots,  passion, 
and  other  fruits.    The  average  holdings  vary  from  6  to  20  acres  in  extent 

AGE  OF  FBUIT  TREES. 

It  is  said  orange  and  lemon  trees  do  not  come  into  full  bearing 
nntil  ten  or  twelve  years  after  they  are  planted,  althoagh  they  may 
commence  bearing  in  the  fifth  year. 

INSEOT  PESTS. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  informs 
me  *^  that  the  insects  that  attack  the  orange  tree  are  the  common  small 
white  scale,  the  brown  scale,  and  the  smooth  surfiM^e  white  coccus." 
These  insects  have  at  times  made  great  ravages  among  the  orange 
groves  and  orchards.  Experienced  growers  keep  their  trees  oompara« 
tively  free  from  these  insects.  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the 
ravages  of  these  pests  are  due  to  defective  cultivation.  Mr.  0.  Moore 
states  that  various  remedies  have  been  employed  in  Australia  to  get 
rid  of  the  attacks  of  insects. 

The  principal  remedy  lieinf;  Fishur9^9  compound,  but  the  resalts  have  not  been 
commeDsnrate  with  the  oost  attending  the  use  of  sach  componnds.  There  is  no 
doubt  many  of  the  compounds  will  destroy  the  inseots,  but  their  ose  in  a  large  way 
ii>  impracticable.  The  best  remedy  in  my  opinion  is  to  improye  the  cnltivationy  as 
healthy  plants  will  throw  off  all  pests. 

Mr.  Grichton  recommends  that  care  be  exercised  in  preparing  and 
draining  the  ground  before  planting  the  trees.  His  ez]>erience  is  that 
when  this  is  done  and  the  trees  are  fed  well  and  mulched  before  dry 
weather  sets  in  disease,  insects,  and  fungoid  pests  seldom  cause  trouble 
in  an  orangery.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  remedies  gener- 
ally employed  for  scale  are  lime,  sulphur,  soft  soap,  whale-oil  soap,  kero- 
sene, tobacco  water,  and  various  patent  insecticides;  also  quassia  water 
is  safe  and  good. 

He  recommends  the  following  remedies  as  affording  better  results 
than  any  others  hitherto  tried:  (1)  Arsenical  compounds;  (2)  petroleum, 
and  (3)  pyrethrum,  and  sayn: 

The  first  acts  throngh  the  stomach,  and  is  effectual  chiefly  against  mandibular  in- 
sects; the  second  and  third  act  by  contact,  and  are  therefore  of  more  general  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  does  not  think  that  the  fluted  or  cottony  cushion 
scale,  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  orchards  in  California,  has 
attacked  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  to  any  great  extent  in  this  colony, 
and  this  opinion  he  also  expressed  in  1886,  and  which  was  renorted  by  ^ 
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me  to  the  Department  of  State  in  my  dispatch  No.  89,  of  23d  January, 
1886.  Pro!  F.  M.  Webster  and  Mr.  Albert  Eoebele,  of  the  DepartmeDt 
of  Agricnltnre,  Washington,  D.  G.,.who  visited  Australia  daring  the 
year  1888,  are  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale, 
Iceryaj  is  dne  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Australian  lady-bird,  VedMi 
oardinalis^  which  not  only  feeds  upon  the  scale  itself,  bat  depasits  its 
eggs  beneath  them,  and  the  yoang  larvae  of  the  lady-bird  barrow  into 
the  egg  masses  from  below  and  feed  npon  the  eggs  of  the  /ceryoi; 
later  they  attack  the  loeryas  of  all  siees. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  a  number  of  Australian  lady-birds  hare 
been  introduced  into  infected  orchards  in  Oaliforuia  with  the  in<»t 
gratifying  results.  Prof.  D.  W.  Ooquillett,  of  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  has 
very  carefully  studied  the  life-history  of  the  lady-bird,  and  an  accoant 
of  them  is  contained  in  Professor  Blley's  Annual  Report  for  1883.  In 
Insect  Life,  volume  2,  No.  3,  1889,  page  70,  published  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Prof.  D.  W.  Goqaillett 
states  that  the  Australian  lady-birds  have  been  distributed  throa<rh 
many  orchards  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
have  spread  very  rapidly.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dobbin,  of  St  Gabriel,  Cal^ 
stated,  in  July,  1889,  that  the  Australian  lady-bird  had  multiplied  and 
spread  over  3,200  trees  in  his  orchard,  and  that  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
was  rapidly  disappearing.    He  says : 

I  made  a  public  atatement  that  my  orchard  would  be  free  of  /oerya  by  the  ftm  of 
November,  bat  the  work  has  gone  on  with  each  amasing  speed  and  thoroagfanees  tbat 
I  am  to-day  confident  that  the  peet  will  have  been  thoroaghly  exterminated  from  my 
trees  by  the  first  of  Angnst.  As  the  lady-bird  has  been  extensively  distributed,  I  fed 
positive  from  my  own  experience  that  the  entire  valley  (San  Gabriel)  win  be  pcae- 
tically  free  from  the  leerjfa  before  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

Citrus  trees  are  affected  with  what  is  called  the  lemon-tree  borer, 
^mona  hirta,  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  some  districts 
the  trees  are  completely  riddled  by  this  pest.  Mr.  A.  T.  Urqaani 
of  the  Karaka  in  New  Zealand,  forwarded  specimens  of  these  insects 
to  Prof.  T.  Kirk,  F.  L.  S.,  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  pupa  state,  enabling 
the  professor  to  identify  them  with  the  JBhnona  hirta,ot  Captain  Brown's 
^^  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Coleoptera."  Mr.  Urquhard  stated  that 
he  had  observed  this  insect  for  several  years  in  connection  with  the 
fertilization  of  tbe  Yucca  fiber  plant,  but  its  identity  with  the  lemon- 
tree  borer  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected. 

Professor  Kirk  says  that  the  best  way  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the 
borer  is  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  eggs ;  this  he  says,  however,  can 
not  be  done  effectively  until  its  habits  are  more  widely  known.  He 
recommends  that  all  wounds  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  covered  with 
tar  or  some  substance  calculated  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  eggi^ ; 
also,  probing  the  galleries  with  a  wire  and  perforating  the  larva  woqM 
be  found  effective.  Soft  soap  dissolved  in  boiling  water  containing  a 
little  carbolic  acid  injected  into  the  galleries  by  means  of  a  syringe  is 
said  to  dissolve  the  larva.  Professor  Kirk  says  a  ^^^^fS^f^  ^ 
caustic  potash  would  prove  equally  effective.       ^ ' '"^  ^^ ^^\J^i^ 
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T^ie  seasons  in  Aastraliii,  as  stated  before,  being  directly  opposite  to 
those  in  California^  there  is  of  coarse  a  strong  demand  for  tmit  in  one 
(rcMintry  when  most  abnndant  in  the  other.  The  want  of  qnick  and  fire- 
qnent  steam  service  between  the  two  countries  is  the  principal  obstacle 
iu  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  frait  trade;  at  least  that  is  the 
case  as  far  as  the  imports  of  American  frnits  into  this  country  are 
concerne<1.  There  is  only  one  steamer  per  month  plying  between  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Sydney  and  there  is  no  direct  steam  com- 
munication between  Melbonrue  and  San  Francisco,  while  no  steam 
service  exists  between  these  Australian  cities  and  New  York  or  other 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  occupies  twenty-five  days. 
The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  steam-ship  construction  within 
the  last  decade  has  rendered  the  vessels  at  present  plying  between 
the  two  ports  obsolete,  so  far  as  cool  storage  accommodation  is  con- 
cerned. The  owners  of  the  line,  lilessrs.  Spreckels  &  Oo.,  have,  however, 
ex])ressed  their  determination  to  replace  the  Alameda^  Mariposa^  and 
Zealandia  by  vessels  of  the  most  modem  build.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, as  a  natural  result  the  fruit  will  always  be  in  the  best  condition 
when  it  arrives.  The  weather,  especially  when  crossing  the  equator,  is 
extremely  hot,  and  without  cool  chambers  and  other  modern  facilities 
for  properly  storing  fruit  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  could  make 
so  long  a  transit  without  injury. 

At  present  the  trade  is  small  and  is  confined  principally  to  the  im- 
ports of  fruits  from  California.  The  fruit  export  to  San  Francisco  thus 
far  has  been  only  a  few  trial  shipments.  The  truth  is,  the  cost  of  get- 
ting the  fruit  from  the  country  districts  to  Sydney  is  too  great  to  induce 
the  farmers  even  to  bring  it  to  market  except  in  small  quantities,  much 
less  to  think  of  exi)orting  it  to  America. 

The  railway  freights  from  the  fruit-growing  centers  to  Sydney  are 
from  75  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
strong  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  public  press  and  people  to  have  these 
high  charges  reduced, 

G.  W^  Gbipfin, 

OontuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  N.  &  W.j  January  21, 1890* 
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FIJI. 

Very  few  oranges  are  grown,  and  those  only  by  occasional  pliuiten, 
who  plant  a  few  trees  for  their  own  nse ;  no  particnlar  variety  is  soogbt 
after.  The  tree  is  grown  as  mach  for  the  shade  it  affords  as  for  the  fniit 
it  bears. 

Lemons  are  not  cultivated.  There  is  a  lemon  ov  citron  that  grows 
wild  in  the  bush,  but  as  yet  is  not  considered  of  importance  enoogh  for 
export.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  grows  abundantly  everywhere  io 
this  colony.  Were  it  properly  developed  by  scientific  cultivation,  I 
think  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  varieties  grown  b  oar 
own  country. 

Andrews  A.  St.  John, 

Oammerdal  AgmL 
UmTBD  States  GoioiraBOiAL  Ac^bnot, 

Lefmkaj  Jimuarp  10, 1890. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8UL  BRADLEY,  OP  NICE, 
OBANGES  AND  LEMONS  IN  THE  BIYIEBA. 

Varietur. — Among  tbe  hundred  and  over  varieties  of  citrus  grown  on 
the  Riviera,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  one  or  two  as  most  profitable. 
The  oranges  are  not  only  exported  as  fruit,  but  orange-flower  water  is 
distilled  from  large  quantities  of  their  flowers  (one  firm  alone  using 
700,000  pounds  of  flowers).  Tons  are  candied  green.  Neroii,  so  much 
used  by  the  perfumer,  is  extracted  from  other  varieties,^  and  from  the 
dried  i>eel  cura^oa  is  manufactured. 

From  recommendations  given  I  have  selected  eight  varieties  of 
oranges  as  among  the  most  useful. 

ORANGES. 

Orange  franc  (CitriM  aurantium  vulgare). — Stem  straight  and  vigor- 
ous, bark  gray,  head  hemispheric,  whose  branches,  numerous  and  con- 
fused, are  covered  with  thorns.  The  young  sprouts  are  angulons  and  of 
tender  green  color.  The  lower  leaves  thick,  oval,  lightly  notched,  light 
^reen ;  upper  leaves  oblong,  darker  ^reen,  glossy,  entire,  on  a  long  stem, 
less  winged  than  the  under  leaves.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  white  * 
petals,  ovary  often  striated  at  the  base.  Fruits,  average  size,  rounded, 
globulous,  sometimes  slightly  concave  at  top,  where  the  place  that  the 
style  occupied  is  always  apparent.  The  stem  end  frequently  shows  the 
striae  noticed  in  the  ovary.  Skin  golden  yellow,  slightly  rough,  and  cov- 
ered with  vesicles.  The  pulp  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments, 
full  of  large  vesicles  nearly  as  yellow  as  the  skin,  which  hold  a  juice 
abundant,  palatable,  and  sweet.  Seeds  large,  oblong,  unequal,  each 
inclosing  three  or  four  perfect  germs.  The  tree  grows  here  to  be  24 
feet  high,  its  head,  say,  27  feet  in  circumference;  in  warmer  climates 
a  little  larger.  It  commences  bearing  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  fruit  grows  sweeter  as  the  tree  grows  older.  It  ripens  early 
and  resists  cold  better  than  any  other  variety ;  not  much  cultivated  on 
account  of  slow  growth,  and  because  the  fruit  is  much  of  it  spoiled  for 
transportation  by  the  thorns,  but  the  stocks  are  much  used  for  grafts  of 
other  varieties.  ,^,^n]r> 
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Orange  de.lfice  {Citrus  aui^antium  nicenae). — Differs  bat  slightly  from 
the  above ;  it  is  a  favorite  becaase  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fmit, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  a  graft  from  it  starts. 

Orange  de  Malte  {Citrus  aurantium  Melitense). — Skin  dark  jdlow, 
shading  into  red ;  the  palp  may  be  red  in  part  or  wholly.  It  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Franc  and  some  East  Indian  species. 

Orange  a  pulp  rouge  {Citrus  aurantium  Hierochuntieum). — ^Theskinot 
this  orange  is  always  yellow,  never  red,  bat  the  palp  is  dark  red.  This 
variety  differs  little  from  the  preceding  in  appearance  and  form. 

Mandarin  {Citrus  madurensis  or  Citrus  delieiosa). — Already  well 
known  in  California.    Here  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

Orange  bigaradier  Frane  {Citrus  bigaradia) — Root  long,  braochy, 
bearded,  light  colored  ontside,  yellowish  within.  Trunk  straight-,  gray, 
ish,  branches  bnsby ,  covered  with  long  greenish  thorns.  Yoong  sproats 
are  pale  green,  angnlons,  like  most  of  the  genus;  leaves  elliptic  or  oIk 
long,  narrow,  acaminate,  lightly  notched  in  the  upper  part,  wavy,  a  fins 
green,  and  carried  on  stems  more  or  less  winged.  Flowers  in  closterg, 
have  calix  angnlous,  five  petals,  taste  slightly  bitter,  from  thirty  to 
thirty <five  stamens  partly  adherent  at  the  base.  Ovary  round  or  stri* 
ated,  sarmounted  by  a  style,  terminated  by  a  tuberculous  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  of  average  size,  round  or  slightly  elongated,  smooth  or  some- 
times rough,  flattened  at  the  end,  yellow  to  reddish  orange  color.  The 
peel  is  bitter,  very  fragrant,  clinging  to  the  pulp,  which  is  yellow  and 
divided  into  twelve  or  fourteen  parts ;  its  juice  is  not  very  palatable, 
bitter  acid  taste.  The  seeds  ate  oblong,  sharp,  and  yellow.  The  tree 
grows  here  to  the  height  of  about  27  feet;  flowers  in  May  and  sooie- 
times  in  autumn ;  fruit  ripens  slowly,  l^eroli  is  distilled  from  iu 
flowers,  and  from  its  dried  peel  the  liquor  cura9oa  is  made. 

Orange  de  Chiney  bigaradier ^  or  Chifwis  {Citrus  bigaradia  sinensis).^ A 
valuable  dwarf  variety,  about  12  feet  high ;  resists  the  cold  well.  The 
orange  is  used  for  preserves  or  candied  fruit  and  a  water  is  distilled 
firom  its  flowers. 

Bergamotier  ordinaire  {Citrus  Bergamia  vulgaris). — ^The  bergamotier 
is  naturally  lofty,  plenty  of  branches,  but  the  branches  are  so  brittle  that 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  rarely  well-filled  out  or  regular.  Its  leaves  ve 
oval,  oblong,  some  pointed,  others  obtuse,  average  size,  green,  the  lower 
surface  whiter  than  any  other  orange  leaf,  leaf  stems  long  and  winged. 
Flower  white,  small,  fragrant,  scattered  or  united  in  clusters,  borne 
on  very  short  stems.  Fruit  good  sized,  us^ally  pyramidal,  rarely  roand, 
yellow,  smooth,  glossy.  It  has  an  agreeable  fragrance  peculiar  to 
itself,  peel  thin,  pulp  yellowish  green.  This  variety  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  its  flowers  and  peel. 

LBHONS. 

Lemons  being  generally  seedlings,  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
are  produced,  which  even  proprietors  of  orchards  do  not  try  to  distin- 
guish.   Twenty  or  thirty  varieties  have  been  classi^i^  \^ooy  It: 
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The  followiDfi:  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  valuable:  Lemonier 
ordinaire  {Oitrus  limonum)  valgare ;  lemonier  imperial  {Citrus  limanum) 
imperial;  lemonier  bignette  (Citrus  Umoniiiii)  bignetta ;  lemouierper- 
ette  spatafore  {Citrua  limonum)  peretta  spatafora.  This  last  excellent 
iu  damp  sitaations. 

The  lemons  thrive  only  in  the  sheltered  nooks  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  sea,  where  every  deep  warm  valley  has  its  small  orchard  ripening, 
not  only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  san,  but  from  the  warmth  thrown 
back  by  the  cliffs  around  them.  The  oranges  more  hardy  can  be  found 
10  miles  from  the  coast  among  the  mountains  as  high  as  200  or  300 
yards  above  the  sea.  Our  only  level  land  is  in  small  valleys  among  the 
Alpes  Maritimes  which  cover  all  this  district.  It  is  generally  noted  that 
this  trvdt  ripens  earlier  on  hill-sides  where  water  can  be  brought  to  it. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  them  here  is  a  silico-argilaceous  or  argilo- 
calcareous  soil,  the  latter,  when  not  too  damp,  but  any  good  mixed  soil 
seems  to  answer,  as  they  are  not  difficult. 

In  regard  to  temperature  M.  J.  Tessedrre  gives  observations  taken  by 
him  covering  twenty  years.  The  minimum  during  that  time  being  26o, 
maximum  92.5,  average  60^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  These  observations 
were  taken  three  times  daily,  sunrise,  2  p.  m.,  and  at  sunset.  In  the 
san  at  2  p.  m.,  the  thermometer  marked  minimum  00^,  maximum  1S50.5, 
averaging  112.1.  Lowest  night  temperature  26^,  highest  70^.  There 
are  bat  few  sultry  days.  During  the  twenty  years  there  were  4«385 
days  almost  or  entirely  cloudless,  1,547  cloudy  days,  1,348  days  more  or 
less  rainy,  28  days  without  observation.  This  would  give  in  one  year 
219  sunny  days,  77  cloudy,  67  rainy.  The  hygrometer  of  Saussure 
gives  minimum  of  23,  maximum  77,  average  01.4. 

For  the  five  years  1870-74,  the  minimum  rain-fall  was  in  1874,  24.3 
inches ;  the  average  for  the  five  years  was  35.1  inches.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  rain-fall  is  the  tropical  intensity  of  each  shower  and  its  short 
duration;  so  that  while  we  have  actually  more  rain  than  London,  Eng- 
land, we  have  very  much  fewer  rainy  or  cloudy  days.  During  the  long 
Kuromer,  from  June  to  September,  the  trees  are  irrigated  with  water 
brought  in  canals  from  mountain  streams,  which  is  generally  tempered 
by  storing  iu  large  private  tanks  for  some  time  before  being  applied, 
which  it  is  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks.  This  is  done  in  summer, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise;  if  necessary  in  autumn  it  is  done  in  the 
morning.  Gardeners  watch  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  indications  of 
need  of  water.    The  orange  needs  less  water  than  the  lemon. 

The  earth  is  worked  over  twice  a  year.  In  the  spring  after  pruning, 
at  least  a  foot  deep,  again  in  the  autumn  not  quite  so  deep.  The  tool 
U8ed  for  this  work  is  always  tined,  as  a  blade  might  injure  the  smaller 
deep  roots.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  cut  away  the  roots  which  lie 
near  the  surface,  as  they  are  injured  by  becoming  too  dry  and  the  tree 
i^affers.  The  deeper  growing  roots  are  better  for  the  tree  to  draw  sus- 
tenance fh)m,  as  they  keep  moist  longer.  ^^-^  I 

Fertilisers  are  used  for  two  definite  purposes  and  at  two  diifered§^^ 
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epochs :  First,  to  press  the  growth  of  the  yoang  tree  with  manme 
speedily  deoomposedy  which  will  ftirnish  strong  nutriment  at  oimfto 
the  roots,  such  as  oil-meal  cakes,  gaano,  dried  blood,  stable  manorea. 
Second,  for  the  support  of  the  mature  tree  with  manares  of  slower  de- 
composition, snch  as  horn  shavings,  bones,  woolen  rags,  hair,  hide,  and 
even  leather.  These  are  placed  aroand  the  tree  as  £ftr  from  the  tnmk  as 
the  roots  extend  daring  the  aatamn,  and  covered  with  earth  to  die 
depth  of  a  foot. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  praning  is  to  bring  the  greatest  sar&oe  pos- 
sible of  the  tree  to  direct  action  of  air  and  light  The  spherical  fonu 
is  considered  best.  To  keep  this  form  shoots  are  pinched  off  in  Jane 
each  year.  In  the  eariy  spring  weak  and  dead  wood,  forgotten  oseless 
shoots,  are  cat  oat  to  let  light  and  air  in  among  the  branches;  ashup 
knife  must  be  used. 

Oranges  are  picked  first  when  jost  beginning  to  tarn  yellow,  in  0^ 
tober,  for  distant  shipment,  next  in  December  for  a  nearer  shipment 
when  half  yellow,  finally  in  the  spring  when  fhlly  ripe  for  home  mar< 
ket.  They  are  sold  by  the  thonsand,  the  caisse  or  patronne.  The  beat 
are  wrapped  in  gray  paper  and  packed  360  in  a  box,  and  called  csibmr 
flaudrines.  The  second  qnality  are  packed  in  the  same  way,  500  to  the 
box,  and  called  simply  caisse.  The  third  quality  packed  the  same  way 
is  called  caisse  de  Menton.  The  fourth  quality  are  called  Patrtmnesde 
Magasin,  and  the  fifth  Patronne  de  barque.  These  latter  are  diii^ed 
by  boat  in  bulk.  Those  poorer  than  the  above  five  qualities  have  no 
commercial  value,  excepting  for  the  peel,  which  is  taken  off  and  dried. 
Oranges  as  a  rule  grow  sweeter  with  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Lemon  trees  blossom  from  the  earliest  spring  to  late  fiiU,  and  even 
during  the  winter.  From  the  few  fertile  flowers  of  late  winter  comes  a 
large  thick-skinned  fruit  with  but  little  juice,  called  Testassa.  Hie 
eariy  spring  flowers  from  which  good  fruit  ripens  in  about  six  mouths 
or  in  October  and  November  are  the  ones  most  depended  on  fbr  a 
crop.  These  lemons  are  called  here  Prime  Fiore  or  Maraviglia.  The 
next  flowers  of  May  and  June  only  ripen  their  fruit  after  ten  months 
which  are  called  Secundo  Fiore  or  Oranetta.  These  are  generallj 
inferior  to  the  prime  but  if  for  any  reason  those  fail,  natare  tries  to 
make  up  for  it  by  putting  all  the  good  qualities  lost  with  prime  into 
the  secando>  The  flowers  of  July  and  August  mature  the  following 
April  and  produce  the  Terdame  which  is  said  to  keep  well  for  ship- 
ment. After  the  rain  of  September  and  October,  a  few  flowers  are  fu- 
tile and  give  a  coarse  fruit  called  Septembrine. 

The  fruits  carefully  picked,  is  spread  on  straw,  where  the  different 
commercial  qualities  are  selected.  They  are  wn^ped  in  absortNfflt 
pai^er  and  packeil  according  to  siie  and  given  the  following  oommercial 
names :  Ciiisse  Flandrine,  400  of  the  best  siae  in  a  box ;  Caisse  LyoD< 
uaise,  5(H)  in  a  box«  and  Petites  Gaisses,  where  three  boxes  hold  UOOO 
of  the  smaller  ones.    The  lemons  of  the  first  class  in  siie  must  be  at 
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Th6  plants  are  propagated  by  seed^  grafting,  cuttings,  and  layering, 
priDcipaliy  by  the  two  first  methods.  When  planted  In  the  orchard  the 
distance  apart  is  modified,  first,  by  the  kind  of  onltnre  whether  in  large 
orchards,  when  other  plants  are  to  be  cultivated  between  the  rows  and 
Datore  allowed  to  take  its  course,  or  in  small  gardens,  where  a  system 
of  forcing  is  used ;  second,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and,  finally,  the  form 
m  which  they  are  to  be  set  oat,  whether  in  one  row,  in  squares,  etc. 
In  a  general  way  from  15  to  24  feet  is  near  enough  for  trees  of  standard 
size. 

The  trees  begin  to  bear  flowers  and  fruit  at  five  years,  give  a  reason- 
able crop  at  fifteen,  but  increase  in  productiveness  up  to  forty  years. 

mSEOT  PESTS. 

The  following  insects  are  hurtful  to  both  orange  and  lemon  trees,  but 
as  the  lemon  tree  is  always  in  flower  and  is  more  frequently  watered, 
the  Lepidoptera  in  the  larva  state  is  more  injurious  to  it  than  to  the 
orange : 

Coccides. — Dactylopius  dtri  (BoisDuval). — This  insect  with  soft  tegu- 
ment is  very  common  on  both  orange  and  lemon  trees  of  the  Biviera. 
Its  body  is  a  red  browfi;  about  it  are  numerous  cottony  appendices, 
17  on  each  side;  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  are  two  much  longer  thau 
the  others.  The  insect  is  entirely  covered  with  white  dust.  Its  length 
is  O.'^OOd  to  0.°>004,  breadth  0.°>002.  The  antennsB  of  the  female  are  8- 
jointed.  The  tarsis  is  half  the  length  of  the  tibia;  the  thread-like  feet 
are  very  long.  Web  pores  are  plenty ;  the  genito-anal  ring  large,  with 
S bristles;  the  larva  has  antennae  6jointed;  the  abdominal  web  pores 
are  less  numerous  than  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  male  is  long,  brown 
on  head  and  thorax,  abdomen  yellowish ;  the  feet  and  antenuse  darker 
in  color ;  these  latter  have  10  articulations.  Thorax  narrow ;  elytron 
very  long,  grayish  white ;  abdomen  very  long,  with  web  pores  on  the 
edges ;  sexual  organs  tuberculous  in  form,  quite  large,  terminated  in  a 
ronnded  point ;  feet  long ;  tarsis  longer  than  the  thighs. 

This  insect,  a  veritable  scourge,  forms  upon  the  young  fruit  and  leaves 
cottony  and  sticky  heaps,  contrasting  strongly  by  its  whiteness  with 
the  color  of  the  fruit  and  the  black  layer  of  the  '^  Morph^,"  which  al- 
ways surrounds  them.  Breaking  off  these  living  heaps,  some  of  the 
insects  will  be  crushed,  yielding  a  reddish  liquid ;  in  them  will  be  found 
insects-  in  different  stages  of  development,  and  besides  this  the  larvae 
of  the  coccinella  and  the  caterpillar  of  a  little  Lepidoptera,  the  JEphestia 
gmdieUa. 

The  Dactylopius  citri  seeks  sheltered  spots  where  the  trees,  too  closely 
planted,  lack  air  and  light.  It  hurts  the  growth  of  the  trees  by  stop- 
ping  the  leaf  pores.  It  unites  with  the  Lecanides  and  the  Aphides  to 
propagate  ^^Miellat"  and  ^^Morphde." 

Aspidioius    limonii  {Signoret). — This  Ooccns   with  hard  tegument,     , 
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which  i8  found  particularly  upon  the  young  branches,  has,  according  to 
M.  Signoret,  the  lobes  at  the  abdominal  extremity  detached  and  appar- 
ent and  the  finabriate  scales  long ;  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  eioo- 
gated.  The  shell  of  the  adult  female  is  spherical,  yellowish  white  io 
color,  with  internal  organs  yellow,  and  a  large  quantity  of  egg&.  The 
shell  of  the  male  is  more  elongated.  Raising  the  shell  of  the  mother 
when  the  little  ones  are  being  hatched,  numerous  small  white  larre 
running  quite  fast  among  the  eggs,  yet  unopened,  can  be  seen.  These 
resemble  the  Phylloxera,  excepting  in  color.  The  male  is  quite  com- 
mon, his  head  is  notched  in  front,  the  antennas  are  long,  thorax  rounded 
and  broad. 

Lecanium  flesperidum  (Auctarum). — ^This  insect  is  clothed  with  a  solid 
cuirass.  It  is  elongated  in  form ;  its  color  a  yellow  brown.  It  adheres 
firmly  to  the  leaves  and  is  difficult  to  distinguish  firom  them.  Its  an- 
tennsB  have  six  articulations,  legs  slender,  claws  very  long,  genito  aoal 
ring  surrounded  by  six  bristles.  Larv»  long,  with  six  articulations  io 
each  of  antennae.  The  male  has  not  been  described.  Examinations  of 
the  female  show  embryo  but  no  eggs,  which  gives  rise  to  suggestion  that 
she  may  be  viviparous. 

Lecanium  oUas  {Bernard). — ^Brown,  with  deep  body  and  two  raised 
transverse  lines  on  the  back,  almost  heart-shaped ;  the  antenns  have 
eight  articulations ;  yellow  at  first,  they  become  black.  The  female  1aj& 
her  eggs  and  shelters  them  under  herself  in  great  quantities. 

The  methods  in  use  by  the  best  gardeners  for  the  destruction  of  this 
form  of  pest  is  to  powder  the  tree  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  plas- 
ter from  April,  and  to  brush  trunks,  branches,  and  fruit  during  the  win- 
ter. Washing  with  waters,  saline,  alkaline,  or  acid,  which  might  harm 
the  plant,  are  given  up ;  syringing  with  medicinal  liquids  is  also  dis- 
couraged. Garbolic  acid,  turpentine,  or  petroleum  dilutions  are  pre- 
ferred for  brushing  on,  the  latter  as  the  cheapest  with  water  in  propor- 
tions of  1  to  30.  These  should  be  applied  at  night  in  spring.  It  is  ali»> 
recommended  to  wash  the  trunk  with  lime  water*  and  to  cut  off  and 
burn  on  the  spot  at  night  the  small  branches  too  much  attacked  to  be 
cured.  Another  author  advises  the  use  of  nitrobenzine,  but  the  emen- 
tial  things  seem  to  be  plenty  of  light  and  air  through  and  among  the 
trees,  and,  above  all,  protection  from  wild  birds. 

Lepidoptera. — Acrolepea  oitri  {Millere). — ^Tincidss  described  by  Mil- 
Here  and  Eangouet.  The  female  probably  lays  her  eggs,  which  are 
roand  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  near  the  bud.  The  yonng  larva  soon 
hatches;  it  is  at  first  to  the  naked  eye  a  yellowish  white,  and  retains 
this  color  some  time ;  at  the  moment  of  its  final  transformation,  when  it 
is  largest,  its  body  is  yellowish  green  in  color,  which  is  particularlv 
noticeable  in  the  hollow  of  each  ring  and  on  the  under  parts.  The  head, 
dark  brown,  has  antennae,  or  horns.  The  eyes  are  very  apparent.  A 
marked  distinction  between  this  insect  and  the  Prays-oleellns  is  that  the 
latter  has  upon  the  first  thoracic  ring  two  bright  black  spots,  which  are 
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wanting  in  the  Aisrolepea  cUrij  whose  first  ring  is  simply  a  darker  Mhade. 
The  body  of  the  larva  is  a  yellowish-greeD  color,  and  hae  six  brown  feet 
Hrmed  with  little  claws  darker  brown.  The  false  feet  to  the  number  of 
ei^ht  are  placed  under  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ring.  They 
are  provided  with  an  apparatus  with  short  filaments,  which  allows  them 
to  adhere  or  clfng  strongly  to  any  object.  The  last  abdominal  segment 
is  conical  and  notched  at  the  anal  extremity ;  it  is  provided  with  the 
same  apparatus  as  the  false  feet,  commencing  with  the  first  thoracic 
ring;  the  covering  is  delicately  marbled  with  a  reddish  color.  Pre- 
served in  alcohol  the  larva,  which  has  lost  its  greenish  tints,  bccoipcs 
yellow,  the  back  a  darker  shade,  the  eyes  and  mandibles  are  very  black. 
Veiy  lively,  it  burrows  in  the  bud  whose  covering  it  has  pierced,  and 
leaves  a  round  hole  very  apparent.  Once  settled  in  the  bud  it  com- 
menoes  by  devouring  the  base  of  the  stamens,  then  it  attacks  the  em- 
bryo of  the  firuit  It  is  found  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  en- 
veloping the  base  of  the  fruit,  still  very  small,  with  its  rings,  trying  to 
get  into  it;  moving  from  place  to  place,  it  emits  threa<],  which  binds  the 
stamens  together  and  encloses  its  excrements.  When  the  flower  at- 
tacked opens,  the  stamens  are  seen  to  be  upset  and  the  young  fruity 
pierced  at  several  points,  soon  blackens  and  dries  up,  even  before  it  is 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat  If  the  larva  is  disturbed,  it  quickly  leaves 
the  inside  of  the  flower  and  crawls  about  the  outside  of  it ;  then  if  there 
seems  to  be  danger  it  tries  to  reach  another  branch  or  the  ground,  drop- 
ping down  by  the  thread  spun  from  itself,  by  which  it  climbs  up  again 
when  the  danger  seems  past,  absorbing  the  thread  into  itself  as  it  goes 
np.  The  larva  being  fully  developed,  it  prepares  to  spin  its  cocoon  in 
the  calyx  of  the  flower. 

The  cocoon  is  a  gray-brown,  meshes  so  loose  that  the  phases  of  trans- 
formation can  be  easily  followed ;  once  really'  shnt  in,  the  caterpillar 
shrinks  rapidly.  LarvsB  commencing  their  cocoons  20th  and  21st 'of 
September  yielded  a  butterfly  the  26th  or  27th  following.  Its  sleep 
then  lasts  but  six  or  seven  days.  At  first  the  little  chrysalis,  in  its  co- 
coon, is  a  greenish  color  on  its  under  parts,  the  up[)er  parts,  and  a  line 
npon  its  firont  red.  After  this  the  green  and  red  fade  and  it  becomes  a 
li<;ht  brown,  verging  toward  green,  which  darkens  more  and  more.  At 
Its  birth  the  butterfly  is  almost  black  j  it  is  only  later  that  it  pales  and 
the  varied  designs  appear  upon  its  dress.  It  is  motionless,  antennss 
stock  to  its  body,  legs  drawn  up  under  it,  looking  like  a  small  black 
spindle ;  when  well  dried  it  straightens  its  antenn»,  which  it  carries 
pointing  forward,  and  always  in  motion.  It  raises  its  head,  stretches  out 
its  legs,  and  makes  its  toilet ;  at  the  slightest  alarm  it  changes  its  place 
with  a  Jerky  little  flight.  The  designs  on  the  wings  of  these  butterflies 
vary  much  and  sometimes  disappear  completely  to  give  place  to  a  gen- 
eral mouse-gray  color,  more  or  less  silvery. 

A  general  description  of  a  good  specimen  of  this  insect  would  be  as 
follows:  ^    ,^,^n\o 
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The  body  moase-gray,  ander  part  silvery ;  head  the  same  oolor,  eves 
are  large,  the  dark  antennse  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Examining  with  care,  a  black  line  forming  a  half  crescent  la  apparent 
at  the  commcDcrment  of  the  prothorax,  near  the  center  of  the  folded 
wings,  or  in  the  front  third  ;  a  second  black  spot  appears  res^nbtin^ 
the  letter  A,  with  top  flattened  and  lacking  the  transverse  bar.  Tbe 
top  points  toward  the  bead  of  the  insect,  the  sides  are  on  the  two  wings. 
Furth(  r  back  is  a  third  black  spot  similar  to  the  second,  but  very  mocb 
fainter,  and  the  final  point  of  the  wings,  a  darker  gray  than  the  rest, 
makes  a  last  noticeable  spot.  The  specks  on  the  wings  are  too  small 
to  be  called  s))ots.  The  three  pairs  of  legs  are  of  different  lengths;  tbe 
second  pair  has  one.  spur,  the  third  has  two.  In  color  they  are  {.TaT, 
with  black  rings. 

I  have  only  studied  these  insects  during  the  blossoming  season  of 
August.  Professor  Penzig,  who  has  made  longer  studies  of  tiliem,  sajs 
that  there  are  three  generations  in  each  year ;  the  first  in  April  and 
May,  the  secon<l  in  August,  and  the  third  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber; according  to  him  the  winter  is  passed  as  an  egg  from  this  hst 
generation.  The  first  generation  in  the  spring  from  theae  eggs  is  not 
strong  or  prolific,  and  not  so  harmful.  The  August  generation  is  the 
most  miscLievouN.  They  were  first  noted  as  hurtful  in  Corsica,  later  in 
Sicily  by  M.  Panizzi.  The  methods  of  destruction  used  against  this 
insect  and  tbe  next  two  are  to  pick  up  and  bum  tbe  flowers  attacked 
»nd  to  gather  all  grass  and  weeds  growing  near  the  trees,  diy  them  and 
burn  them  in  heaps  under  the  trees  at  nigh^falL  A  great  many  butter- 
flies attracted  by  the  light  are  destroyed,  besides  other  forms  of  insect 
life,  under  the  burning  heaps. 

Ephestla  guidiella  {MiUiere), — A  Phycide  described  by  M.  MiUiere,of 
Cannes,  who  gave  it  this  name  because  he  first  found  itupona  Daphne 
gnedium,  a  shrub  quite  common  on  the  hills.  It  seems  to  be  polypha- 
gous,  however,  as  it  is  found  on  many  plants;  besides  this  they  are 
found  under  the  whitish,  sticky,  cottony  heaps  deposited  on  froit  and 
leaves  by  the  Dactyloi>iu8  citri. 

It  has  the  form  but  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Acrolepia.  It  diiEen 
trom  the  latter  in  color,  being  blackish,  with  a  band  of  darker  shade 
on  each  side,  dotted  or  marbled.  The  larva  is  hairy ;  there  are  hairs  even 
around  its  eyes.  Its  head  and  first  thoracic  ring  are  a  brif^ter  color. 
Placed  in  alcohol  it  is  a  lighter  shade,  becoming  a  chestnut,  the  band 
on  the  sides  very  marked.  It  is  very  lively,  seems  to  flee  the  light  and 
is  longer  in  preparing  for  its  transformation  than  the  Aorolepia.  It 
first  makes  a  loose  shelter,  in  which  it  spins  a  cocoon  impenetrable 
and  whiter  than  that  of  the  other,  and  while  longer  in  preparing  tlie  co- 
coon, it  is  at  the  same  time  longer  in  changing  from  chry3alis  to  but- 
terfly, nine  days  instead  of  six.  The  butterfly  is  larger  and  a  dark 
gray.  Its  wings,  instead  of  being  folded  in  a  spindle-shape,  are  folded 
more  in  the  shape  of  an  acute-angled  triangle.    The  body  is  moose^ 
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^ay  beneath,  a  little  darker  above,  the  abdomen  is  well  farDishcd 
with  hairs,  the  under  part  of  the  wing:8  is  a  brilliant  ash-gray.  The 
upper  wings  are  fringed  only  at  their  extremity  and  on  the  inner  side. 
Their  general  shade  is  lees  of  wine,  with  metallic  laster ,  two  light  de 
sigtis  cross  them.  When  its  wings  are  spi^ead  this  color  is  brighter, 
bat  the  design  fades  and  nearly  disappears  if  the  insect  is  long  on  the 
wing.  The  under  wings  have  a  darker  shade  above  than  below,  their 
frlDge  is  long,  especially  the  outer  edge,  a  dark  lineseparates  the  fringe 
from  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The  legs  are  an  even  gray,  something  the 
shade  of  the  under  part  of  body  and  wings;  with  wings  spread  the 
Ephestia  gnidiella  measures  about  O'^.OIo,  while  the  Acrolepia  citri 
measures  but  0*°.010  or  0"^.012.  Professor  Penzig  thinks  it  has  but 
two  generations.  The  discovery  of  the  larvae  of  these  insects  in  the 
heaps  made  by  the  cocci  raises  the  question,  yet  unsettled,  whether 
they  feed  upon  the  latter,  and  so  are  not  wholly  harmful. 

JJupithecia  pumilata  (H.  0.).—- A  geometride  larger  than  the  Ephestia. 
As  the  butteifly  varies  in  its  markings  so  the  larvse  of  this  insect  vary 
(^o  much  as  to  make  detailed  description  difficult  Its  body  is  cylindri- 
cal; six  true  legs  appear,  but  those  on  the  tenth  ring  and  on  the  twelfth 
aiul  last  are  false.  The  body  is  yellow-green,  with  black  lines  on  the 
sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  along  tudinal  line  from  which,  on  each 
ring,  a  line  runs  at  right  angles  down  the  sides;  the  body  is  covered 
with  thinly-scattered  hairs.  The  chrysalis,  yellow-brown,  is  quite 
slender. 

The  specimens  of  the  butterfly  that  I  have  laised  are  a  grey-yellow 
color,  brighter  beneath  than  above.  The  eyes  are  large  and  greenish. 
The  under  wings  are  marbled,with  little  irregular  blackish  spots.  They 
are  notched  in  the  back  part  and  have  a  darker  line  serving  as  base  to 
the  fringe.  The  upper  wings,  larger  and  darker,  have  the  same  dark 
line.  On  their  field  there  are,  besides  the  spots  which  the  under  wing 
bears,  designs  lighter  and  <larker. 

The  diptera  are  represented  by  one  small  fly,  in  color  blue,  striped 
with  yellow,  which  lives  in  its  larva  state  in  the  pulps  of  the  oranges. 
It  is  the  cerutitis  hispanica  (B).  M.  Peragallo  could  find  nothing  more 
lietailed  than  this  fact  noted  by  Colonel  Goureau. 

Of  coleoptera,  the  cnrculio-otior-hynchus  meridionalis,  which  attacks 
the  young  shoots  of  the  olive,  is  equally  fond  of  the  orange-tree,  and 
all  lemons  which  fall  on  the  ground  in  damp  places  are  pretty  ^ure  to 
ccntain  more  or  less  of  the  dark  yellow  carpophilus  mutilatus,  and  to 
show  the  small,  round  hole  in  its  skin  by  which  entrance  was  effected. 
To  obtain  a  specimen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  squeeze  the  lemon,  and  the 
carpophilus  comes  out  with  the  juice,  but  not  wet  by  it. 

JUie  Morphie  or  Fumagine. — After  years  of  study  and  discussion  of 
this  disease,  which  gives  the  leaves  of  a  grove  the  appearance  of  being 
coated  with  soot,  scientists  have  united  in  the  belief,  well  founded,  that 
it  18  due  to  the  liquid  excrement  of  one  ol  the  cocci  in  which  g^i'V^f^iP 
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mashrooms  flod  congenial  soil  for  growth  and  do  grow  very  rapidly. 
To  prove  the  power  uf  this  insect  to  eject  to  some  distance  its  excre- 
ment, M.  Peragallo  confined  in  a  glass  insect-case  several  live  sped* 
mens  of  the  cocus  on  orange- tree  leaves  already  affected  with  fomagine< 
Within  twenty-four  honrs  tlie  glass  was  sprinkled  with  tiny  drops  (f( 
a  viscous  liquid,  white  and  transparent,  which  had  evidently  been  pro- 
duced by  the  insects,  and  which  were  soon  covered  with  famagine  from 
germs  in  the  air.    For  its  cure,  the  abb4  Loquez  says: 

Have  no  excess  of  humidity,  plant  ftuither  apart,  giye  the  trees  air,  let  thiem  grofs 
tAll,  be  moderate  with  irrigation — water  gives  firait  bnt  is  liable  to  ii^iire  the  tree— 
finally,  bnm  the  infected  branches. 

M.  Riviere  suggests  lime-water  washes,  fumigating  with  tobacco, 
washing  and  brushing  the  leaves,  branches,  and  fruit.  Dr.  Signorel 
adds  hanging  wisps  of  straw  soaked  in  coal-tar  under  the  trees.  At 
Mentone  petroleum  and  vinegar- water  are  both  used  as  washes. 

Two  methods  are  given  in  the  record  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
France  for  1883;  the  first  from  Greece,  the  second  from  Sicily: 

(1)  Prune  well  and  syringe  the  trees  with  the  following  mixture: 
Eight  parts  water  with  one  each  of  petroleum  and  quick  lime  finely 
powdered. 

(2)  Powder  the  trees  while  damp  with  dew  with  fresh  or  uuleacheii 
wood  ashes. 

To  sum  up,  keep  the  trees  healthy,  do  not  plant  in  low  plaosB  vr 
where  there  is  much  fog,  cut  off  sickly  branches,  and  destroy  by  hand  as 
many  insects  as  possible. 

^'Oum'^  shows  great  weakness  and  probable  death  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  appears ;  it  is  considered  to  be  a  cryptogamic  disease*  M. 
Peragallo  gives  the  following  insects  which  seem  to  be  friends  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees : 

Syrphus  hyalinatus  {de  Fallen). — From  Iftrvas  found  at  Mentooe  aod 
Boqueburnc,  m  whose  neighborhood  were  quantities  of  the  larviB  of 
Acrolepia  citri,  black  and  dried,  were  develojied  in  his  breeding  oases  a 
diptera  already  known  as  destructive  to  the  boccide,  identified  as  the 
Syrphus  by  alinatus  (<le  Fallen).  This  insect  is  considered  hy  M. 
Peragallo  as  one  of  the  most  useful  parasites  of  the  lemon  trees,  living 
as  it  does  on  different  kinds  of  insects  hurtful  to  the  tree  and  bein^ 
quite  common  in  some  sections.  He  has  found  also  in  the  chrysalides 
of  Microlepidoptera  larves  which  gave  birth  to  tiny  Hymenoptera  a$ 
yet  unnamed,  and  in  one  case  records  the  birth  of  a  Hemerobioi 
chrysops  i'rom  the  chrysalis  of  a  Eupithecia  pumilata;  th^  latter 
cases  being  more  truly  in  the  nature  of  parasites  than  the  Syrphus 
hyalinatus. 

A0KN0WI.EDOMBNX. 

Besides  personal  observation  I  am  indebted  to  the  following  works 
for  information  on  the  subject  In  some  cases,  particularly  ocmoerning 
the  insects,  I  have  made  free  translations :         Digitized  by  ^^OOgit: 
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Hiatoireet  Culture  des  Oranges.    A.  Bisfio,  A.  Poiteau,  revised  by  M.  a.  du  Breuil. 
Nice  pratique,  etc.,  A.  La  Costa. 
Les  Primes  d'honnenr.    Ministire  de  F Agriculture. 
Statistique  Agricole.    Minist^re  de  FAgriculture. 
Arbres,  etc.,  dans  la  region  comprise  entre  Cannes  et  Menton.    F.  Forokel, 

bead  gardner  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Etudes  sur  les  Insectes  nulsibles  h  1' Agriculture.    M.  A.  Peragallo. 
M.  Goe,  Cbief  of  the  Bureatf  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  Department. 

List  of  oranges  and  lemana  grown  on  tl^e  Siviera. 


Citrng  AurantiuiH — 
Vnlgare, 
Sinense, 
Depressnm, 
Pyramidale, 
llicifolium, 
Crispum,     . 
Piri  forme, 
Latifolium, 
Genueiise, 
Duplex, 
Ni  cense, 
Mlcrocarpum, 
Minutissimum, 
Gibbosnm, 
Corniculatum, 
Melitanse, 
nierochnnticum, 
Balearicnm, 
SSigiUatum, 
Mammiferom, 
Limetiforme, 
Oblongum, 
EUipticum, 
Olivooforrae, 
Torulosum, 
Camosum, 
Bngosum, 
Bnginoeum, 
Pomum  Adami  Parisio 

rum, 
Nobile, 
Longifolinm, 
Mnltiflorum, 
Angnstifolium, 
Tardum, 
Aspermum, 
Oraasense, 
Coniferum, 
Imbigum, 
Lusitanicuro, 
Otaitense, 
Mntabile, 
Lunatnm, 
Loursiro. 

isaA 7 


Citru8  Bigaradia — 

Comioulata, 

Sulcata, 

Fetifera, 

Canaliculata, 

Cyathifera, 

CaHculata, 

Crispifolia, 

Multiflora, 

Yiolacea, 

Duplex, 

Spatafora, 

Mamillata, 

Longifolia, 

Volcameriana, 

Racemosa, 

Neapolitana, 

Asperma, 

Itan, 

Sallesiana, 

Macrocarpa, 

Hispauica, 

Florentiua, 

Coronata, 

Glaberriraa, 

Dtilcis, 

Salicifolia, 

Simensis, 

Myrtifolia, 

Fasciata, 

Bizarria. 
Citrua  Bergamia — 

Vulgaris, 

Torulosa, 

Parva, 

Mellaroea, 

Mellarosa  Plena. 
Citrui  Limetia — 

Vulgaris, 

Panra, 

Acris, 

Hispauica, 

Romana, 

Tuberculosa, 

Anraria, 


Pomum  Adami. 
Citrus  Pompelmos — 

Decumanus, 

Vulgaris, 

CrispatUR, 

Cbadock, 

Ragemosos. 
Citrus  Lumia — 

Dominica. 

Rhegina. 

Conica. 

OUula)  formis. 

Valentina. 

Gallitia. 

Dulcis. 

6accbarina. 

Aurantiaca. 

Rubescens, 

Limeta. 
CitrtM  Limonum — 

Sylvaticum, 

Incomparabile, 

Tenue, 

Striatum, 

Pusillum, 

Calabrinum, 

Caly, 

Bignetta, 

Bignetta  magna, 

Hardonium, 

Rosolinum, 

A8})ermuni, 

Ponzinum, 

Duplex, 

Ligustioum, 

Rcraeum, 

Barbadoms, 

Neapolitanum, 

Globosnm, 

Parvum, 

Hispanioum, 

Balotinum, 

Mellarosa. 

Peretta, 
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Sancti  Rami, 

Cornuta, 

PeretU  Striata, 

Kioeoae, 

Salodiana, 

Feretta  Florentina, 

Paradisi, 

Plena, 

Peretta  Longa, 

Ferrari, 

Dulcia, 

Vulgaris, 

Amalphitauiixo, 

FloreDtina, 

Ceriesoam, 

Chalcedonicum,  • 

Elongata, 

CaJetanuDi, 

Biraamillatnui, 

Rugnsa, 

Fusifonne, 

Digitatnm. 

Romana, 

ObloDgum, 

Citm^  Medicare 

Sulcata, 

CaDalicuIatuui, 

Vulgaris, 

CostaU, 

Imperiale, 

Cucnrbitiua, 

Glabra, 

Laiir», 

Tuberosa, 

Sitnouifonnis, 

Raoemosam, 

Maxima, 

Parvra. 

Rheginam, 

William 

Harrison  Bradley, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Niccy  May  5, 1890. 


CORSICA.  • 

R£POKT  BT   COXSULAK  AGEXT  DAMIJJfl. 

Sitmitian^ — ^Trees  of  the  orauge  species  thrive  in  Corsica  if  caltiTated 
at  an  altitude  of  200  to  400  meters  above  the  sea-level ;  below  that  they 
are  dwarfeii  in  their  growth,  and  above  400  meters  they  are  affect 
by  the  cold.  The  tree  requires  a  deep,  fertile,  and  pervious  soil,  irriga- 
tion during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  shelter  from  high  winds.  Damp 
and  compact  soil  does  not  suit ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  a  clayey  Biiioeoa^ 
clay  limestone,  or  a  pervious,  siliceous,  clayey  soil.  On  a  damp  soil  the 
roots  are  soon  iujured.  The  ground  must  not  only  be  wholesome  and 
l>ervious  to  water,  bat  it  must  also  be  rich  in  mold. 

rN//ira/u>fi« — Both  the  orau«re  and  lemon  trees  require  much  atten- 
tion if  they  are  to  yield  abundant  fruit  every  year.  If  planted  on  ijroaDu 
exiHvstnl  to  the  north  wiiul,  they  must  be  sheltered  by  triple  rows  of  tbe 
pynuiiidal  oyprus  or  the  £in\ihptHi  globulus.  Twice  a  year,  inspriu? 
and  autunuu  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  dug  up,  and  in  ^i»- 
temlvr  and  Oi'tolH*r,  or  in  February  and  March,  well  manured  with  al' 
kinds  of  manure,  aoivrvling  to  the  sea^in:  generally,  before  winter,  ve;: 
etablo  manure,  more  or  less  dt:tx>uii>osed,  and  the  refuse  of  fanns  b 
us<*tK 

/'» HHHW. — The  cattiniT  or  pnuiinjr  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
iVuit  trw^  It  IS  dore  at  rlio  end  of  the  winter  when  it  is  dry ;  the  to|» 
IS  rvnuultHl  an  i  trie  inside  is  oar\- fully  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the 
sun  av.d  a  r, 

<."«•«. 5 rt\' ;  V -•'. ;  x,Y. — Tlie  oraa^re  tree  can  not  support  cold  beyond  ^  or 
i;."-  iv'»:ur«:  u*  Ivlow  rorvv  F/.r  It  inou  is  even  more  delicate  and  will. only 
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thrive  in  localities  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  *2P  or  3^ 
ceDti grade.  It  *mu8t  be  planted  on  hills  exposed  to  the  south  and  well 
sheltered  against  north  and  northeast  winds  by  elevations  or  artificial 
means.  It  must  be  irrigated  by  running  water,  by  trenches,  every  four- 
tci'n  or  twenty  days  and  must  be  placed  in  holes  having  1  meter  or 
1.30  centimeters  square  in  depth,  or  the  ground  must  be  dug  to  a  depth 
of  00  centimeters,  which  is  preferable.  The  trees  must  be  5  or  7  meters 
distant  from  one  another,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Insectpests. — ^The  lemon  is  also  liable  to  be  injured  by  winter  frosts, 
by  jaunisse  or  chlorose^  or  by  excessive  humidity.  It  is  also  attacked  by 
kermes  or  the  white  louse  iDorthesia  ottm),  the  cochineal  (Cocus  citris)^ 
and  byfumagine.  The  jaunme  and  decay  of  the  roots  is  arrested  by 
draining  the  ground,  the  multiplication  of  insects  and  fumagine  is 
stopped  by  syringing  the  branches  and  leaves  with  hyposulphate  of 
lime  in  March  and  April. 

Maturity. — Tl^e  lemon  and  orange  begin  to  bear  fruit  the  third  year 
after  grafting,  but  do  not  produce  abundantly  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year.  They  are  generally  best  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year 
and  yield  on  the  average  3,000  fruit.  The  lemon  tree  yields  even 
more.  The  fruit  is  gathered  with  much  care  and  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dew.  They  are  packed  in  cases  and  in  rows,  after  being 
wrapped  in  thin  paper.  Each  case  contains  about  500  or  380  to  400 
oranges. 

Fart€tic«.— The  kinds  cultivated  in  this  locality  are — 

Oranges:  The  Sweet  Fruit  of  Brazil  {Brasiliculis)^  the  Blood  Bed 
(Uiero  chunti8um)j  the  Sweet  Portugal  (Lmitanirum)^  the  Sweet  Malta 
(Melit€use)y  the  Otaite  {OtaUeuse)^  and  the  Mandarins  {Nobilis.) 

Lemons :  Bignette  of  Genoa,  the  most  productive ;  Bignette  of  Va- 
lence, without  pippins  {Citrus  aspernum)',  Bignette  of  Spain  (C  his- 
panium)*,  Bignette  of  Malta  (C.  meliteuse) -,  Bignette  of  Vulgare  (ordi- 
naire), 

Simon  Damiani, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consxjlab  Agency, 

Bastiaj  February  C,  1890. 


MARSEILLES. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIL. 

In  this  consular  district  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  only  cultivated 
to  any  extent  in  Corsica. 

The  climate  in  the  region  around  Marseilles  itself  is  not  temperate 
enough  for  these  two  trees.  Up  till  about  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
]»lautations  still  in  the  plains  of  Toulon  and  Hyferes,  but  even  these 
Lave  long  since  been  converted  into  market  gardens.        Digitized  by  VjOOqIc 
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They  are  now  only  to  be  found  towards  the  eastern  boaudarjiand  here 
only  chiefly  orang^e  trees  that  are  cultivated  more  for  their  blossom  than 
for  their  fruit,  orange  blossom  being  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  dis- 
tilleries in  Grasse,  Cannes,  !Nice,  and  other  centers  of  the  perfumpir 
industry. 

Chables  B.  Trail, 

Marseilles,  April  30, 1890. 


MENTONE. 
REPORT  BJ  COySULAR  AGENT  OLERIOT. 

Varieties. — The  names  of  the  best  qualities  are  (1)  Fleurs,  (2)  C^ 
riesche,  (3)  Granetti,  (4)  Verdame. 

Situation. — ^There  is  not  any  special  situation  for  those  qualities;  ther 
are  corresponding  to  the  four  blossomings  of  the  tree.  Orange  a^ 
lemon  trees  grow  near  the  sea  as  well  as  upon  the  hills,  bat  eipwition 
to  the  sun  is  to  be  preferred ;  so  also  is  hilly  ground  when  there  i? 
water,  but  level  ground  is  good  too. 

Soil. — Calcareous  and  permeable  soil  is  best. 

Climatic  influence. — A  mild  and  temperate  climate  has  a  great  infio 
ence  on  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Temperature. — ^They  grow  well  in  a  high  temperature,  32^  centignuit: 
they  freeze  under  3°  centigrade.  Cold  and  damp  nights  are  injnrioas; 
those  warm  and  with  an  ordinary  atmosphere  are  favorable. 

Rain-fall. — In  Men  tone  the  rain  is  generally  calculated  at  aboat  S5 
cubic  centimeters  per  year.    Spring  and  autumn  rains  are  the  besU 

Irrigation. — One  irrigates  in  summer  from  June  21  until  Aojrast>'» 
with  water  gathered  in  the  hills  and  kept  for  the  purpose ;  after  the 
blossoming  and  three  times  during  the  summer  at  iutervals  of  a  month. 
600  liters  every  time. 

Cultivation. — The  orchards  are  plowed  twice  a  year. 

Pruning. — The  trees  must  be  pruned  every  year  and  according  to  the 
plantation. 

Picking  and  curing. — Lemons  are  gathered  in  Mentone  four  times  i 
year;  oranges  twice,  January  to  April.  Lemons  and  oranges  inu»t U 
firm  and  not  too  ripe  when  they  have  to  be  exported. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  iiti  '' 
or  G  yards  to  have  a  regular  plantation.  Lemon  trees  are  propagateti 
by  grafts  on  bigaradiers  or  bitter  lemon  trees.  Orange  trees  from  seei^ 
are  better  but  less  resistant. 

Maturity. — The  trees  are  grafted  when  four  years  old ;  they  do  not 
give  a  very  good  gathering  before  being  fifteen  years  old. 

Insect  pests. — The  morph6e  and  the  fum^  are  the  two  disease*  o( 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  the  former  is  an  insect,  the  latter  a  mosb- 
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room  ;  no  remedy  has  yet  been  foand.    All  birds  destroy  the  injurioas 
insects. 

FertiliserH. — Farm  manure  is  the  be^it;  it  lasts  two  years.  Bags, 
liom  scrapings,  and  sesamnm  are  also  used.  The  manure  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  ttie  tree  in  November;  100  kilos  of  dung,  30  kilos  of  rags,  15 
kilos  of  sesamum  or  horn  scrapings;  the  quantity  of  manure  is  accord- 
iog  to  the  strength  of  the  trees. 


United  States  Consular  Agency, 
Mmtone,  May  15,  1890. 


AUGE  Clericy, 

Consular  Agent, 


ITALY. 

CARRARA. 

REPORT  BT  OOK8UL  RIOS. 

[From  Btatistics  supplied  by  the  consular  agent  at  Carrara.] 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS  IN  CARRARA. 

Varieties. — There  is  no  special  nomenclature  for  the  oranges  grown 
n'itbin  this  district;  the  only  ones  dififering  from  the  common  ones  are 
he  red  ones  called  sanguigni.  The  mandarins  and  citrons  are  raised 
)at  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  lemons  grown  within  this  district  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
he  sweet  lemons  with  the  thick  rind^  and  the  bitter  ones  with  a  thin 
)ne;  the  latter  are  much  smaller,  but  contain  more  juice  and  are  better 
br  preserving,  therefore  more  in  demand. 

SittMtion. — Lemons  and  oranges  are  produced,  but  not  extensively ; 
generally  cultivated  about  4  kilometers  from  the  sea,  with  about  50  to 
100  meters  elevation,  the  most  preferable  position  being  one  with  a 
Nouthem  warm  aspect,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  always  an 
mdersoil  of  gravel. 

Climate. — The  maximum  temperature  is  30  degrees  centigrade,  mini- 
nnm,  .05.  Medium  annual  fall  of  rain,  395  millimeters,  the  greater  part 
)f  which  falls  durirg  the  months  of  October,  November,  December, 
ind  January. 

Irrigation, — The  irrigation  is  done  two  or  three  times  a  year,  from 
laly  to  September,  that  is,  during  the  ripening  of  the  first  crop  of  lera- 
)us  and  when  the  second  crop  is  in  blossom. 

Fertilizers. — The  plants  are  manured  and  hoed  once  a  year,  usually 
ioring  the  winter.  The  manures  used  are  generally  stable  manures,  and 
in  the  spring  they  are  also  enriched  with  liquid  sewage. 

Pruning. — The  plants  are  pruned  almost  to  the  very  top  every  two 
Fears. 

Picking. — Lemons  are  gathered  at  various  turns  during  the  year  an^OglC 
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on  an  average  every  tliree  months.  Oranges  arc  gathered  dann«:  the 
months  of  December  and  Jauuar3%  After  gathering  they  ^re  ])laceil 
in  baskets  and  sent  to  the  different  markets  in  Tuscany  either  by  rail 
or  by  wagon ;  none  are  exported. 

Propagation. — Plants  are  propagated  from  the  seed  of  the  bitter 
oranges  or  lemons,  and  are  after  grafted  by  the  usual  process.  For 
the  oranges  the  sweet  seed  is  preferred,  it  giving  liner  plants,  beariDs 
better  frait;  these,  however,  bear  much  later  and  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  disease  called  ^<  gombfiosi "  or  ^'gummy.*^ 

Maturity. — The  plants  bear  fruit  when  about  seven  to  ten  years  M 
and  live  for  many  years — some  plants  have  record  of  one  hundred  years. 

Inseet  peats, — The  only  iusecc  which  damages  the  orange  plant  i.^  a 
sort  of  black  ant,  which  breeds  an  insect  that  sucks  the  juice  of  the 
tender  sprigs,  thereby  impoverishing  the  parent  plant. 

William  T.  Rice, 

United  States  Consulate,  Cownd. 

Leghorn,  May  23, 1890. 


GENOA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSTTL  FLETCHER. 

[Reprinted  from  ConRalar  Reports  No.  41|.] 

ORAN&ES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  genus  Oitrus  for  economical  cultivation  is  divide<l  into  thm» 
classes — ^the  orange,  citron,  and  lemon. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  oranges  generally  cultivated  in  this  pior- 
ince  are : 

(1)  Citrus  BigaradiadulciSj  or  sweet  orange. 

(2)  The  Melangolo  of  China,  or  Citrus  Bigarradia  cenensis. 

(3)  Citrus  deliciosa,  or  ^fandarin  orange,  aromatic  and  saccharine. 
Two  kinds  of  citron  are  cultivated : 

A,  Citrus  medica  ru^osa,  wrinkled  fruit,  very  good  candied  or  other- 
wise preserved. 

B,  Citrus  medica  cedrato,  a  very  precious  and  aromatic  froit,  the 
shell  of  which  is  also  candied. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  lemon  raised  here : 

A.  Citrus  limonumy  a  lemon  very  good  for  its  acid  and  medicinal 
virtues. 

B.  Citrus  limonum  tenno,  a  lemon  of  gentle  rind,  fruit  rich  in  acid, 
but  too  tender  to  stand  transportation. 

C.  Citrus  limonum  oblongum^  an  oblong  lemon,  considered  very  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  quantity  of  acid  it  contains. 

These  three  varieties  are  ranked  as  the  best,  and  therefore  are  cal 
tivated  the  most  in  this  vicinity. 

Productive  age. — Sharp  fruit  trees  gives  full  crops  when  aboat^  say, 
'rom  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old,  and  they  keep  yielding  excellent  cpopt 
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for  Tn«iny  years  afterwards.  It  is  not  often  that  these  varieties  become 
very  old,  say,  not  over  one  hundred  years.  The  foliage  expands  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  an  average  plant  will  nsually  produce  6,000  fruit 
per  annum ;  especially  can  this  be  said  of  the  lemon  tree. 

Planting. — ^Before  the  malady  gamma  (gum )  manifested  itself  it  was  pre- 
ferre<l  to  multiply  the  trees  by  burying  the  ends  of  shoots  in  the  ground  at 
proper  distance ;  these  shoots  soon  took  root,  but  now  the  seed  of  Melan- 
golo  18  planted,  into  which,  when  grown  to  a  certain  size,  the  qualities 
desired  are  grafted.  The  Melangolo  tree  up  to  the  present  time  is  in 
a  very  healthy  state  and  forms  a  good  trunk  in  which  to  graft  all 
varieties  required.  Sharp  fruit  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  about 
17  feet  apart  on  flat  land  and  from  13  to  14  feet  apart  on  hill-sides. 
The  shade  of  one  tree  on  another  is  injurious  to  the  blossoming  of  the 
latter,  therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  fair  space  be  given  all  the 
plants  in  order  to  have  nature  do  its  best  for  man.  The  average  num- 
ber of  trees  in  a  hectare  of  land  (or  2.471  acres)  is  490,  and  with 
this  number  as  a  basis  from  which  to  calculate  it  gives  4  space  of 
about  20  square  meters  for  each  tree. 

Situation  of  orchards. — Orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  Liguria  are  all 
on  the  sea-coast.  Flat  and  hilly  lauds  in  orchard  are  alike  protected 
by  lofty  mountains  from  northern  winds.  This  state  of  affairs  appears 
necessary ;  the  temperature  must  be  constant,  for  even  the  slightest 
frost  damages  the  lymph  of  the  plant  and  juice  of  the  fruit.  Orange 
and  lemon  groves  can  be,  and  are,  cultivated  inland,  but  the  tempera- 
tare  in  such  places  must  not  reach  higher  than  40^  centigrade  and  not 
lower  than  2<^,  or  by  Fahrenheit  scale,  104°  and  32o.  Inland  orchards 
nsually  do  well  around  lakes  on  account  of  the  constant  climate.  Groves 
are  also  to  be  seen  on  tablelands,  but  always  on  the  south  side  of  mount- 
ains^ in  such  localities  the  temperature  is  as  given  above.  Sharp  fruit 
trees  need  a  damp  soil,  and  if  the  land  does  not  contain  su^cient  moist- 
ure it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  On  naturally  dry  soil,  there- 
fore, water  near  by  is  of  great  value. 

Orchards  in  this  province  and  in  all  Liguria  are  near  the  sea  and  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  northern  winds  by  mountains.  Many  small  groves 
can  be  seen  beside  stonewalls,  to  which  the  branches  cling,  particularly 
the  lemon.  The  land  throughout  this  province  being  so  mountainous, 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  but  few  orchards  can  be  seen  on  so- 
called  flat  lands. 

Cultivation. — Orange  and  lemon  groves,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
formation  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  necessarily  small,  and  they 
are  owned  by  about  as  many  people.  On  account  of  this  natural  ab- 
ruptness and  irregularity,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  orchards  are  not 
large,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  owners  that  irrigation  is  too  expensive. 
Farther,  the  soil  on  which  groves  are  planted  is  what  the  Italians  term 
strong,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  retains  moisture  for  a  long  time. 
Agtin,  an  idea  prevails  among  the  people  that  springs  are  of  no  great 
depth  here,  and  consequently  the  water  therefrom  courses  through  the 
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earth,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface^  and  that  sacb  an  ex- 
istence waters  the  roots  without  the  aid  of  man.  A  happy  belief! 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  Nervi,  a  few  miles  along  the  coast  from 
Genoa,  orchards  thrive  with  but  little  irrigation,  and  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  noticed  even  in  the  dryest  seasons,  Unless  groves  have  strong 
soil,  as  above  mentioned,  and  are  moistened  by  an  anseen  water-coarse, 
they  will  prove  uni)rofitable  if  the  owners  do  not  nourish  the  dry  roots 
as  often  as,  say,  once  in  eight  days.  In  the  first  four  or  five  years  ^il- 
tivation  between  the  plants  is  possible,  but  when  the  tops  of  trees  reach 
a  certain  expansion  cultivation  would  seem  impossible,  or,  at  least,  im- 
probable. 

Produce  and  expense. — When  the  tree  reaches  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  each  one  is  expected  to  yield  abundant  fruit, 
the  orange  from  400  to  600,  and  the  lemon  from  600  to  1,000.  On  strong 
soil  and  with  proper  care  as  the  orchards  advance  in  years  it  is  said  that 
a  lemon  tree  will  yield  from  3,000  to  5,000  fruit  per  year.  The  ground 
is  manured  like  unto  the  olive  groves,  some  kind  of  compost^  etc 
The  expense  is  estimated  as  about  the  same,  namely,  $05  per  hectare 
(2.471  acres)  per  annum. 

SUMMARY. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  raised  in  such  quantities  in  ttiis  oonsular 
district  as  to  admit  of  large  exportation,  but  the  trade  in  olive  oil  is  a 
big  item. 

The  following  table  is  copied  from  advanced  sheets  of  what  is  de- 
signed as  an  accurate  report  of  the  importation  and  exportation  of  olive 
oil,  oranges,  and  lemons  for  the  year  1883,  to  be  soon  issued  by  tlie 
chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city. 

EXPORTS  OF  LEMONS  AND  ORANOKS. 

La  Plata  States 39,102 

France 32,53^ 

England 8,750 

Egypt 4,577 

Total t*4,961 

IMPORTS  OF  LEMONS  AND  ORANGES. 

France 6,87« 

Tripoli  and  other  A&ican  porta 66.155 

Egypt 1,830 

Total 74,80 

Total  exports  over  over  imports lO.flftJ 

James  Pletoheb, 

CimsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Oenoa^  Italy ^  May  1,  1884.  Digitized  by  GoogK:: 
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MESSINA. 

REPORT  BY  COXTNSBL  JONES. 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

Fari0tie9.- -Best  variety  for  profit,  the  cUrm  IvMtanumm  (orange); 
citr%Ls  luaionium  ancl  citrus  fusiforme  lemon.  Other  choice  varieties 
worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit  are  the  citrus  bergamia  (bergamot) ;  cit- 
rus  deliciosa  (mandarin) ;  citrus  luiretta.  There  are  some  thirty  other 
varieties  of  less  note. 

Xoeo^ Jan.— The  finest  lemon-groves  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Briga, 
Pezzuolo,  Giampilieriy  Santo  Stefaao,  Saponara,  Bometta.  The  finest 
orange  groves  at  Francavilla  and  Boaella,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alcan- 
tara. 

Distance  from  sea. — Lemon  trees  do  better  nearer  the  sea  than  orange 
tsees ;  they  thrive  at  from  ^  to  2  miles  from  the  shore ;  orange  trees 
from  2  to  6  miles. 

Elevation. — ^The  greatest  elevation  at  which  lemon  trees  do  well  is 
1,500  feet.    Orange  trees  do  well  at  2,700  feet  above  sea-level. 

A  southern  exposure  is  best;  but  it  requires  the  most  water.  A 
northern  exposure  is  generally  t4>o  cold.  An  eastern  exposure  exposes 
the  trees  to  April  frosts.    A  western  exposure  is  always  damp. 

The  lemon,  like  the  vine,  delights  in  hill-sides,  facing  south. '  Plains, 
as  well  as  hill- sides,  are  well  suited  to  the  orange. 

Soilj  etc. — In  this  district  the  finest  lemon  groves  are  on  argillo-calca- 
reons  soil  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  on  calcareo-argillaceous  soil  of 
the  Quaternary  period.  These  two  soils  are  the  best  for  both  oranges 
and  lemons.  Sandy  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  orange  and  lemon  cult- 
ure, as  it  is  too  thirsty.  When  grown  on  sandy  soil  these  trees  are 
small  and  their  late  fruit  (fruit  from  the  last  June  blossoms,  which  at 
latest  must  be  gathered  in  February  and  March)  is  spongy  and  unfit 
for  trans;)Drtation.    Oranges  do  better  than  lemons  on  sandy  soil. 

Olimatic  Influences. — ^The  climatic  influences  in  this  district  are  sel- 
dom injurious  to  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  lemon  requires  an 
equable  climate  to  produce  perfect  fruit.  The  orange  and  mandarin  are 
hardier  and  suffer  less  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  they  do 
well  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  lemon  and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sea. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  in  this  orange  and  lemon  district 
ranges  from  34^  to  100^  Fahr. ;  should  it,  however,  exceed  those  limits 
for  a  few  hours  only  the  trees  soon  rally.  During  the  winter  of  1887 
the  mercury  fell  to  22<^,  and  the  tender  twigs  were  frozen ;  these  being 
at  once  cut  away,  the  trees  were  none  the  worse  for  the  cold.  During 
the  summers  of  1888  and  1889  the  mercury  rose  to  103^ ;  an  extra  supply 
of  water  soon  made  the  trees  look  as  green  as  even 
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The  average  temperatare  is  96^  in  sammer  and  42^  in  winter;  mean 
annual  temperature  70^.  Nights  cold  or  warm,  sultry,  moist,  ordinary 
atmospbere. 

Spring  and  autumn  the  nights  are  frequently  cold,  and  sttll  always 
above  freezing-point,  liowever,  and  do  no  damage. 

Warm  nights  increase  the  evaporation  but  do  not  injure  the  trees. 
In  March  and  April  the  cold  at  early  dawn  sometimes  blights  the  blooms, 
whi(;h  would  otherwise  produce  the  "  bastard"  or  late  fruit. 

During  the  summer  the  atmosphere  is  seldom  if  ever  dry.  In  winter 
tlie  air  is  dry  when  tlie  wind  is  north,  which  rarely  happens.  Wesi 
and  northwest  winds  are  damp.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  sirocco 
(southeast) ;  it  is  generally  warm  and  moist. 

The  average  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  0.025  millimeters ;  quite 
inadequate  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  Only 
groves  of  the  stiffest  clay  or  calcareous  soil  with  a  wet  subtil  can  dis- 
pense with  irrigation.    Oranges  stand'  drought  better  than  lemons. 

There  are  but  few  sultry  days  except  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  at  this  period  rain  is  not  wanted, 
and  often  proves  destructive  to  the  crops. 

The  average  annual  rain-fall  is  22  inches.  From  April  to  September 
it  seldom  rains,  but  pours  in  torrents  in  September  and  October,  causing 
great  damage.  The  heavy  rain  during  the  night  of  October  1^  1839, 
destroyed  a  number  of  groves.  Light,  steady,  and  constant  rains  occur 
in  March  and  April. 

Eain  in  May  and  June  damages  the  blooms.  Bain  in  September 
helps  to  develof)  the  bast  ird  fruit.  Too  much  rain  causes  the  trees  to 
become  chlorotic,  and  predisposes  them  to  the  ^'  gum;"  it  also  makes 
the  fruit  watery  and  destroys  its  keeping  qualities. 

Jmgation. — Generally  speaking,  throughout  Sicily,  orange  and  lemon 
culture  is  impracticable  without  irrigation.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  however,  in  certain  favored  localities. 

The  trees  are  watered  lor  the  first  time  in  June,  when  the  fruit  from 
the  early  blooms  is  the  size  of  a  pea  and  the  trees  are  still  in  bloom. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  the  acre  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  trees,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  altitude,  exposure,  etc.  On  an  average, 
each  lemon  tree,  on  moderately  moist  soil,  requires  200  liters  of  water 
at  each  watering;  2,000  liters  of  water  a  year. 

Cultivation, — Vegetables  are  planted  between  the  rows  until  the  faees 
are  largo  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  .Young  trees  are  in  conseqnenee 
worked  six  timCvS  a  year.  When  the  trees  have  attained  their  fall 
growth  they  are  worked  but  seldom. 

The  first  working  of  a  full-grown  grove  takes  place  in  October  or  No- 
vember, after  the  autumnal  rains  have  made  irrigation  unnecessary.  A 
grubbing-hoe  is  used  to  stir  the  soil,  cover  the  weeds,  and  draw  away 
the  earth  from  the  foot  of  trees.  The  second  working  is  in  Msu^, 
when  the  earth  is  thrown  ba<».k  to  the  foot  of  the  trees.    The  third  woik- 
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in^  is  in  April,  after  which  the  land  is  trenched  and  a  basin  is  made 
around  each  tree. 

Fertilizers. — ^These  groves  are  badl3'  fertilized,  as  there  are  no  good 
fertilizers  here.  Stable  manure  is  so  mismanaged  that  it  furuishas 
bat  little  plant-food. 

Fifty-five  pounds  of  stable  manure  are  applied  annually  to  each 
young  lemon  tree.  These  gardeners  are  now  finding  out  t4iat  this 
amount  is  too  great,  although  the  manure  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Lemon  groves  in  bearing  are  manured  every  three  or  four  years; 
55  pounds  of  cow  or  stable  manure  to  the  tree. 

Some  gardeners  put  the  manure  in  the  irrigation  trench,  and  let  the 
water  spread  it  around  the  trees ;  others  scatter  the  manure  around 
the  trees,  turn  it  under,  and  then  irrigate.  Experiments  are  being 
made  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  best  time  to  fertilize  orange  and  lemon  trees  is  from  April  to 
May.    To  obtain  bastard  fruit  the  trees  are  fertilized  in  October. 

Pruning. — A  tree  is  never  pruned  until  it  is  four  years  old ;  its  suck- 
ers and  badly  placed  branches  only  having  been 'cut  away  up  to  that 
time.  Trees  are  generally  pruned  in  March,  after  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  but  no  precise  date  can  be  given.  These  trees  are  always 
pruned  high  from  the  grouud;  their  lowest  branches  are  at  lease  7  feet 
above  the  soil,  except  when  they  are  directly  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
sea,  in  which  case  they  are  kept  low  that  they  may  escape,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  salt  spray.  Pruning  should  not  be  practiced  in  sum- 
mer, as,  at  that  season,  the  wounds  are  hard  to  heal  and  are  apt  to  pre- 
dispose the  trees  to  gangrene  and  other  diseases. 

Picking — Lemons  are  gathered  from  October  to  August;  oranges 
from  November  to  April.  Lemons  are  picked  whilst  immature  for 
foreign  markets,  and  should  not  weigh  less  than  80  grams  each.  Lemon- 
juice  and  essence  are  extracted  from  inferior  lemons.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  gathering  the  fruit  not  to  bruise  it.  After  the  stems 
have  been  cut  close  the  fruit  is  wrapped  in  tissue-paper  and  caret'uliy 
packed  in  boxea  containing  from  300  to  360  lemons  and  from  IGO  to 
I'OO,  240,  300,  and  360  oranges. 

Planting. — ^One  hundred  and  sixty-two  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre. 

Propagating. — The  lemon  is  now  budded  on  the  bitter  orange  stock 
(Citrus  bigaradia).  Prior  to  18Z0  the  seedling  only  was  budded,  but 
t  his  tree  having  been  destroyed  by  the  gum  the  hardy  bitter  orange 
stock  has  taken  its  place.  The  several  varieties  of  oranges  grown  are 
also  budded  on  the  bitter  orange  stock. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  varieties  are  budded ;  seedlings  never  reproduce 
their  own  variety. 

Orchards. — The  orchards  are  generally  small,  averaging  from  five  to 
Haven  acres.  The  high  prices  that  ruled  a  few  years  ago  induced  small 
land-owners  to  plant  out  orchards,  but  prices  having  fallen  and  diseases 
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having  made  their  appearance  many  of  these  orchards  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

Maturity. — ^Trees  begin  to  bear  at  six  years  of  age  and  are  most  pro- 
lific at  twenty.  The. greatest  age  of  the  average  tree  is  fifty  years. 
Orange  trees  sometimes  last  eighty  years. 

Insect  pests. — A  nnmber  of  insects  attack  orange  and  lemon  trees: 
The  Coccus  hesperidum^  Kermes  aurant%iSjSLUts,Mytilaspisfulvaj  Secanium 
hesperidum. 

The  most  troublesome  of  the  parasites  is  the  coccus,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  the  hemiptera  and  to  the  suborder  of  thehomoptera,  and 
is  vulgarly  called  the  scab.  In  the  spring  it  propagates  rapidly  in 
damp,  warm  weather.  It  prefers  the  lemon  to  the  orange.  This  is  very 
detrimental  to  trees  that  are  overshadowed  by  taller  trees  or  that  have 
not  had  their  heads  opened  out  to  let  in  light  and  air.  Bemedy :  a  solu- 
tion of  lime. 

The  Kermes  aurantii  is  partial  to  the  orange  and  punctures  its  leaves 
Remedies :  Solution  of  lime,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper*  kerosene, 
infusion  of  tobacco. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  ants  is  to  destroy  their  hills  in  February 
with  kerosene ;  fumigations  of  sulphur  are  also  resolved  to. 

The  Mytilaspis  fulva  ;  remedy,  solution  of  phenic  acid.  The  Seeamum 
hesperidum  /  remedy,  sulphur  fumes. 

Beneficial  insects. — The  coleoptera  (of  the  cochineal  family)  and  the 
hemiptera,  above  mentioned,  feed  on  the  aphides. 

Parasites. — There  are  no  known  parasites-  of  the  injurious  insects. 
Small  birds,  if  preserved  from  ruthless  sportsmen,  would  prey  upon 
these  destructive  insects. 

Picking  and  curing. — The  fruit  is  gathered  in  baskets,  lined  with  cloth, 
and  piled  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where  expert  workmen  trim  the  pe- 
duncles close  to  the  fruit  and  examine  each  orange  and  lemon,  selecting 
the  choice  ones  for  exportation.  This  fruit  is  then  carried  in  lai^  bas- 
kets to  the  warehouse,  where,  after  a  second  careful  inspection,  women 
wrap  it  in  tissue-paper.  The  fruit  contained  in  each  box  must  be  of 
the  same  size.  These  packers  are  most  expert  in  classifying  the  finiit 
Sight  and  touch  are  the  only  sizers  used.  If  the  boxes  are  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  warehouses,  they  are  opened  once  every  three  weeks 
that  their  contents  may  be  carefully  re-examined,  and  the  damaged 
fruit  removed.  Time  is  the  only  curing  process  for  both  oranges  and 
lemons. 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Messin^a^  January  27, 1890. 
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BEPOnT  OF  00N8VL  JONES, 

[Republished  from  Cousalar  Report  No.  102.] 

ORANGES  Am>  LEMONS. 

lu  Sicily  lemon  calture  is  30  per  cent,  more  profitable  than  orange 
culture;  lemon  trees  are  more  prolific  than  orange  trees.  Prices  for 
lemons  are  higher  than  for  oranges.  The  province  of  Palermo  is  the 
great  orange  district  of  Sicily.  Throughout  the  province  of  Messina 
the  orange  was  exterminated  in  1865-1870  by  the  "gum,^'  and  the  lemon 
budded  on  the  wild  orange  has  taken  its  place.  To  defy  the  ravages  of 
the  gum  the  bud  must  be  put  in  the  wild  orange  stock  at  least  3  feet 
from  the  ground. 

ORANGES. 

The  bulk^f  oranges  shipped  from  Messina  comes  from  the  province 
of  Ueggioon  the  mainland.  In  Oalabria  they  begin  gathering  the  orange 
in  October ;  their  fruit  is  hard,  sour,  and  of  a  whitish  appearance ;  it  is 
shipped  to  England.  Shipments  of  oranges  to  the  United  States  begin 
in  December.  They  begin  gathering  oranges  in  Sicily  in  November,  if 
we  except  small  shipments  to  London  of  unripe  and  undersized  oranges 
from  Milasso,  30  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Messina.  This  poor  fruit  is 
quoted  at  about  70  cents  a  box  in  October )  deducting  20  cents  for  cost 
of  box,  leaves  50  cents  for  the  fruit  and  handling.  These  oranges  are 
bought  by  confectioners. 

The  climate  of  southern  Italy  being  warmer  ?ii  summer  thai^  that  of 
Sicily  (Sicily,  surrounded  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  wintcfr  than  the  province  of  Beggio), 
and  the  oranges  being  generally  grown  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  account 
for  their  maturing  earlier  in  Csilabria.  As  just  stated,  the  first  gather- 
ing of  oranges  in  Sicily  occurs  in  November,  but  most  of  the  crop  is 
gathered  in  December  and  January.  The  Sicilian  grower  prefers  run- 
ning the  risk  of  damage  by  frost  (but  two  crops  have  been  injured  by 
cold  during  the  last  twenty  years)  to  gathering  his  oranges  when  they 
are  still  too  immature.  Sicily  oranges,  which  are,  of  course,  not  fully 
ripe  when  gathered,  keep  well  for  forty  days.  Frequently  the  fruit  when 
gathered  is  allowed  to  sweat  in  the  groves  from  two  to  three  days,  piled 
on  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  tarpaulins;  it  is  then  wrapped  in . 
tissue  paper,  boxed  up,  and  sent  to  the  city.  Fruit  is  also  sent  directly 
from  t.he  groves.  All  ^uit  upon  reaching  the  exporters'  warehouses  is 
carefully  inspected,  selected,  and  wrapped  in  fresh  tissue  paper,  and  re- 
packed.   Exporters  ship  their  oranges  as  soon  as  packed. 

COST  OF  PACKING— SHIPMENT. 

During  the  shipping  season  large  firms  in  Messina  employ  as  many 
as  three  hundred  women  and  girls,  paying  them  20  to  25  cents  a  day — Z 
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nine  bourn'  work.  The  women  select  and  wrap  ap  the  fruit  Men  are 
eTn])l()yed  to  pack  the  frait  and  handle  the  boxes ;  they  get  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  day.  The  stevedores  handle  the  boxes  with  great  care.  The 
steamers  give  all  possible  ventilation  to  the  fruit  during  the  voyage. 
Fruit  possessing  the  greatest  keeping  qualities  is  sent  in  sailing  vessels 
to  the  United  States.  The  duties  paid  on  oranges  and  lemons  enter- 
ing the  United  States  are  as  follows :  On  oranges  in  boxed,  capacity 
not  exceeding  2^  cubic  feet,  25  cents  per  box;  half-boxes,  capacity  not 
exceeding  1\  cubic  feet,  13  cents  per  half-box ;  bulk,  $1.60  per  thousand ; 
barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding  that  of  the  196-pound  floar  barrel,  55 
cents  per  barrel ;  packages  not  especially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
20  per  cent;  on  lemons  in  boxes,  30  cents  per  box ;  on  half-l>oxes,  16 
cents;  in  bulk,  $2  per  thousand  ;  in  packages  20  per  cent. 

Exporters  frequently  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  Below  is  given  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  shipping  a  box  of  oranges  or  lemons : 

Cutting, selecting, and  packing  in  the  groves ^ ^O.V^ 

Box,  paper,  nails,  and  hooping 3^) 

Transportation  to  Messina  (average) , ^ 

Repacking,  shipping  charges,  store  rent,  and  brokerage 14 

Freight,  per  box,  by  steamer  to  New  York o»J 

Total 1.09 

A  few  firms  export  fruit  to  the  United  States  on  joint  acooant.  Fruit 
is  generally  shipped  on  consignment.  Oonsignees'  commissions  and 
auction  fees  are  6  per  cent. 

Years  ago  oranges  were  preserved  in  sand  for  from  four  to  five  months, 
merely  for  family  use.  This  pnvctice  no  longer  prevails ;  it  woald  not 
])ay  on  a  large  scale,  such  enormous  warehouses  would  be  required  and 
so  great  would  be  the  expense  of  handling  the  fruit.  PreserviD^ 
oranges  in  bran  has  been  tried  ;  it  proved  too*  heating.  I  have  heard 
uf  a  successful  shipment  of  oranges  packed  in  beech  sawdust.  The  ves- 
sel carrying  the  cargo  left  Messina  in  December  and  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg in  May.  Spanish  grapes  packed  in  cork-tree  sawdust  keep  from 
September  to  March.  Preserving  oranges  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
h'dH  never  been  attempted  here,  lest  the  fumes  might  cause  the  fruit  to 
dry  up. 

The  maturing  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  affected  by  the  altitade,  lati- 
tude, excessive  heat  in  certain  localities,  irregular  rain-fall,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

Sicily  is  mountainous  in  character,  and  is  agronomically  divided  mto 
three  zones : 

(1)  Marine  zone,  in  which  fruit  ripens  earliest. 

(2)  Middle  zone,  extending  from  1,600  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

(3)  Mountain  zone,  where  the  temperature  is  too  low  and  the  climate 
too  damp  for  citrus  culture. 
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The  soil  has  a  p^reat  iuflueace  upon  the  maturiu$)^  and  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  citri.  The  fruit  ripens  earlier  on  li^ht,  sandy  soil  than  on 
clay  soil.  Fruit  grown  on  light,  sandy  soil  can  not  be  left  long  on  the 
trees  without  its  deteriorating  in  quality — becoming  dry  and' spongy — 
whereas  on  stiff  clay  it  can  remain  with  impunity  until  the  end  of  April. 
The  latest  fruit  to  ripen  is  that  produced  on  the  upper  limit  of  the  mid- 
dle zone — the  trees  growing  in  stiff  clay  soil — which  can  remain  on  the 
trees  until  the  end  of  June  without  its  drying  up  or  its  skin  becoming 
hard  and  spongy ;  it  must,  however,  be  gathered  in  July,  for  should  it 
be  left  longer  on  the  trees  it  would  injure  the  new  crop. 

Fruit  grown  on  a  light,  sandy  soil  is  small  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
is  of  comparatively  short  keeping.  That  grown  on  a  clay  soil  is  large ; 
it  keeps  well  and  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  Trees  on  clay  soil  resist  a 
drought  much  better  than  those  on  sandy  soil.  The  groves  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Palermo  district  produce  much  more  highly-prized  fruit  than 
those  on  the  northwest,  the  sole  difference  between  them  being.their  ' 
clay  and  sandy  soils.  As  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palermo,  so  in  other 
districts  of  the  province,  even  where  the  climatic  differences  are  great. 

Fruit  in  Sicily  is  known  as  "  mountain  fruit"  and  ''  sea  coast"  fruit. 
Merchants  further  classify  the  fruit  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows.  Fruit  grown  on  a  clay  soil  brings  30  per  cent,  more  than  fruit 
produced  on  a  sandy  soil.  Mountain  fruit  is  firmer  and  keeps  better ; 
its  superiority  is  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  the  climate.  Fruit  produced  in  the  plain  of  Portello,  the 
soil  of  which  is  clay,  brings  the  same  as  that  grown  on  the  heights  of 
Monreale: 

The  fine  large  oranges  that  bring  a  high  price  in  Palermo  in  summer 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are 
stored  in  subterranean  grottoes.  They  are  produced  on  clay  soil 
abounding  in  alkalies  and  well-decomposed  organic  matter.  In  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  near  Palermo,  are  many  grottoes  that  are  cool 
and  well  ventilated,  in  which  oranges  keep  nicely  during  the  summer; 
they  are  spread  two  layers  deep  upon  large  mats,  placed  at  convenient 
distances  one  above  the  other.  Every  day  or  two  the  fruit  is  turned 
over  and  all  the  defective  oranges  are  removed.  This  fruit  finds  a 
home  market. 

The  principal  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  on  the  northern  and  east- 
em  coasts.  The  mountains  along  these  shores  rise  in  bold  headlands 
from  the  sea,  having  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land — the  marine  zone,  of  a 
sandy  character — at  their  base.  The  soil  of  the  hill-sides — the  mi<ldle 
zone — is  generally  clay.  For  lack  of  water  for  irrigation,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  on  the  southern  and  western  shores. 

• 

LEMONS. 

The  well-known  variety  of  lemon  called  the  "lunare  "-lunar,  or  ever- 
bearing, produces  blossoms  and  fruit  every  month  in  the  y^^.  \j^^^Wi[^ 
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however,  during  the  Indian  sammer,  rainy  days  are  succeeded  by  diy, 
clear  weather,  lemon  trees  of  different  varieties  immediately  pat  oq 
blooms,  and  if,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the  frnit  sets  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  it  will  come  to  maturity  in  midsummer. 

Lemons  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  true  lemon  and  the  basted 
lemon.  The  true  lemon  is  produced  by  the  April  and  May  blooms ;  tbe 
bastard  by  the  irregular  blooms  of  February,  March,  June,  and  July, 
which  depend  upon  the  n^in-fall  or  regular  irrigation  and  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  during  the  summer  and  winter  seasons.  The  true  lemon 
requires  nine  months  to  reach  maturity,  from  the  bloom  in  May  to  the 
mature  fruit  in  January.  There  are  but  three  harvests  of  the  tnie 
lemon.  The  first  is  the  November  cut,  when  the  lemon  is  green  m 
appearance  and  not  fully  ripe.  Lemons  of  this  cut  are  the  most  highly 
prized;  they  possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  and  ore  admir- 
ably preserved  in  boxes  in  warehouses  from  November  until  March, 
and  sometimes  as  late  as  May,  and  then  shipped.  The  second  cut  oeem^ 
in  December  and  January.  Lemons  of  the  January  cut  must  be  shipjied 
three  weeks  after  gathering.  At  this  date  the  lemon  has  acquired  a 
yellowish  appearance.  The  third  cut  occurs  in  March  and  April.  This 
fruit  is  shipped  as  soon  as  gathered,  spring  prices  being  always  hidi. 
The  uniformity  in  size  of  lemons,  as  we  meet  them  in  the  trade,  is  dne 
to  the  monthly  harvestings  from  October  to  March.  No  sizer  is  usetl  or 
even  known  here. 

Bastard  lemons  present  well-characterized  peculiarities  in  shape  ami 
appearance;  their  inner  skin  is  fine  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the 
meat ;  they  are  hard,  rich  in  acid,  and  seedless.  The  bastard  lemon, 
produced  from  the  bloom  of  June  1,  is  still  green  the  following  April, 
and  ripens  only  towards  the  end  of  July.  It  remains  on  the  tree  over 
a  year,  and  sells  well  in  summer.  Besides  the  March  and  June  bas- 
tards, there  are  yet  others  that  remain  on  the  trees  from  tw^ve  to 
eighteen  months.  The  true  lemon  can  be  left  on  the  tree  until  the  end 
of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June,  but  it  interferes  with  the  new  crop, 
drops  off  from  overmaturity,  and  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects 
The  bastards,  on  the  contrary,  withstand  bad  weather  and  parasites^ 
and  they  mature  from  June  to  October.  It  is  estimated  that  four  times 
more  oranges  than  lemons  are  lost  in  the  groves  and  warehouses.  Good 
drainage"  is,  of  course,  most  essential  in  orange  and  lemon  culture. 

Table  A  shows  the  mean  annual  price  per  box  of  oranges  and  lemons 
at  Messina  for  the  years  1870  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  figures  being: 
ofiQcial. 

ESSENCES. 

With  three  strokes  of  his  &harp  knife  the  cutter  peels  the  lemon 
lengthwise  and  lets  the  peel  fall  into  a  tub  under  the  chopping-block.  H« 
then  cuts  the  lemon  in  two  and  throws  it  from  his  knife  into  a  backet. 
He  works  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  fills  from  ten  to  twelve  tubs  with 
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peel  a  day  aud  is  paid  5  cents  a  tub,  weighing  77  pounds.  His  left  band 
and  right  index  are  protecjted  with  bands  of  osnaburgs  or  leather.  De- 
Cii^-ed  fruit  is  not  peeled,  as  its  oil  cells,  being  atrofied,  yield  no  essence. 

Fresh  peel  is  soaked  in  water  fifteen  minute  before  the  essence  is  ex- 
tracted. Peel  that  has  stood  a  day  or  two  shoald  remain  in  soak  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  that  it  may  swell  andi  offer  a  greater  resistance 
against  the  sponge.  The  Operative  holds  a  small  sponge  in  his  left 
hand  against  which  he  presses  each  piece  of  peel  two  or  three  times, 
simple  pressure  followed  by  rotary  pressure.  The  women  employed  in 
this  work  run  a  piece  of  cane  through  their  sponges  to  enable  them  to 
hold  them  more  firmly.  The  outside  of  the  peel  is  pressed  against  the 
sponge,  as  the  oil  glands  are  in  the  epicarp.  The  crushing  of  the  oil- 
cells  liberates  the  essence  therein  contained.  The  sponge,  when  satu- 
rated with  the  essence,  is  squeezed  into  an  earthenware  vessel  the  oper- 
ative  holds  in  his  lap.  He  is  expected  to  press  the  peel  so  thoroughly 
as  not  to  overlook  a  single  cell.  This  is  ascertained  by  holding  the 
pressed  peel  to  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  should  it  neither  crackle  nor 
diminish  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame  the  cells  are  empty.  This  process 
yields  besides  the  essence  a  small  quantity  of  juice  and  feccia  (dregs). 
The  separation  of  the  essence,  juice,  and  feccia  soon  takes  place  if  the 
vessels  are  not  disturbed ;  the  oil  floats  on  the  juice  and  the  dregs  fall 
to  the  bottom.  These  three  products  derived  from  the  peel  have  no 
.affinity  with  each  other.  As  the  essence  rises  to  the  surface  it  is 
skimmed  off,  bottled,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  few  days.  It  is  then  drawn 
off  with  a  glass  syphon  into  copper  cans  which  are  hermetically  sealed. 
After  the  essence  has  been  expressed  a  small  quantity  of  juice  is  pressed 
from  the  peels,  which  are  then  either  fed  to  oxen  or  goats  or  thrown 
on  the  manure  pile  and  well  rotted,  or  they  would  make  too  Jieating  a 
fertilizer. 

The  yield  of  essence  is  very  variable.  This  industry  is  carried  on 
five  months  in  the  year.  Immature  fruit  contains  the  most  oil.  From 
November  to  April,  in  the  province  of  Messina,  one  thousand  lemons 
yield  {ibout  14  ounces  of  essence  and  17  gallons  of  juice.  An  operative 
expresses  three  baskets  of  lemon  peel  (weighing  190  pounds)  a  day,  and 
is  paid  20  cents  a  basket.  The  essence  is  so  valuable  that  the  opera- 
tives are  closely  watched ;  they  are  most  ingenious  in  secreting  it  about 
their  persons.  Six  men  work  up  8,000  lemons  a  day;  two  cut  off  the 
peel  while  four  extract  the  essence,  and  obtain  136  gallons  of  lemon- 
juice  and  7  pounds  of  essence.  In  the  extraction  of  essence  defective 
fmit — thorn-pricked  fruit  blown  down  by  the  wind  or  attacked  by  rust — 
is  used.  This  fruit  is  sold  by  the  <*  thousand,"  equivalent  to  119  kilos 
or  260  pounds,  and  thus  classified :  First,  mixed  lemons,  as  they  come 
from  the  groves  during  December  and  January,  of  good  quality  but  not 
alwaysmarketable,  often  from  top  branches;  second,  lemons  fh>m  March 
blooms;  third,  lemons  refused  at  the  packing-houses;  fourth,  dropped 
fruit ;  fifth,  shriveled  or  deformed  fruit. 
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Prices  db  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  classification  of  the  fruit; 
the  lociility  where  it  was  grown  is  taken  into  consideration  as  well. 
Lemons  groWn  on  day  soil  yield  more  essence  and  juice  tiian  tho» 
grown  on  sandy  or  rocky  soil. 

Dealers  sometimes  adulterate  their  essence  with  fixed  oils,  alcohol,  or 
turpentine.  Adulteration  by  fixed  oils  is  detected  by  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  essence  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  heating  it.  Upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  essence  a  greasy  spot  will  remain.  Alcohol  is  detected  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  into  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  dissolved.  The  tube  is  then  heated 
and  well  shaken,  and  its  contents  being  allowed  to  settle  the  essence 
will  float  in  the  denser  liquid.  To  detect  turpentine  pour  a  few  drops 
of  essence  on  writing-paper  and  a  strong  smell  of  turpentine  will  re- 
main after  the  essence  has  evaporated.  The  essence  of  sour  orange, 
mixed  with  the  essence  of  lemon,  produces  an  aroma  similar  to  that  of 
the  essences  of  bergamot ;  the  latter  Is  much  used  by  confectioners  in 
flavoring.ice-creams,  etc. 

E(iual  parts  of  lemon  essence  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  w^  mixed 
(mixture  known  as  essenza  vestrincutale)^  remove  stains  from  linen  and 
Kilk  fabrics. 

In  a  bergamot  essence  establishment  at  Beggio,  on  the  main-land,  is  to 
be  seen  in  operation  a  hand  machine  for  extracting  essential  oiL  The 
skin  of  the  unpeeled  bergamot  is  punctured  by  a  system  of  revolving' 
knives  and  then  gently  pressed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiie 
bergamot  is  spherical  in  shape,  and  this  machine  could  not  be  used  on 
the  lemon  on  account  of  its  shape.  A  thermo-pneumatic  essence  ex- 
tractor, worked  by  steam-power,  has  also  been  invented,  but  the  old 
system  is  still  in  general  use  in  Sicily  on  account  of  abundant  and  cheap 
labor.  .  The  method  employed  for  the  extraction  of  essential  oil  froiD 
the  lemon  (as  given  above)  applies  as  well  to  the  sweet  and  sour  orange, 
to  the  bergamot,  and  to  the  mandarin.  But  a  very  small  quantity  of 
essence  of  mandarin  is  made,  and  but  slight  attention  is  paid  to  the 
extracting  of  essence  from  the  orange  flower.  The  essence  extracted 
from  the  flower  of  the  bergamot  is  called  neroliy  and  is  worth  $35  per 
pound. 

Table  B  shows  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  essences  exported  from 
Messina  for  the  last  eighteen  years— 1870  to  1887. 

Table  G  shows  the  value  of  the  essences  exported  from  Messina  to  tiie 
United  States  tor  the  last  ten  years— 1878  to  1887. 

Table  D  shows  the  mean  annual  price  per  kilogram  at  Messinaof  the 
essence  of  bergamot,  lemon,  and  orange  for  the  years  1870  to  1886. 

RAW  AND  CONOENTBATED  LEMON-JUIOE. 

When  lemons  have  been  peeled  and  cut  in  two,  as  above  stated,  thej 
are  carried  to  the  press  and  thrown  into  large  wicker  bags,  oircnlSir  in 
form^  made  of  bulrushes,  and  are  pressed  in  these  bags.    If  the  joioe 
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is  to  be  exported  raw  only  perfectly  soand  lemons  can  be  used ;  bat  if 
the  juice  is  to  be  boiled  down,  one-fifth  of  the  lemons  may  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  and  two-fifths  of  them  pretty  well  decayed.  The  juice 
from  sound  lemons  is  yellowish  in  color,  and  gives  a  pleasant  aroma ; 
its  density  decreases  with  age.  With  all  classes  of  lemons  the  yield  of 
juice  and  its  acidity  varies  considerably  from  mouth  to  month.  The 
amount  of  juice  increases  from  October  to  April,  its  acidity  and  density 
decrease,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  densit^'^  of  the  essence,  owing 
to  the  winter  rains. 

The  manufacturing  of  essential  oil  and  lemon-juice  is  quite  lucrative, 
but  manufacturers,  to  avoid  being  taxed  on  their  business,  are  reticent 
as  to  their  profits. 

An  addition  of  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  prevent  raw  lemon-juice  from 
spoiling.  Lemon-juice  is  adulterated  with  salt  or  tartaric  acid.  Baw 
and  concentrated  lemon-juice  is  exported  in  casks  of  130  gallons  capac- 
ity. It  requires  1,500  lemons  to  yield  26  gallons  (1  hectoliter)  of  raw 
juic^e,  while  it  takes  2,500  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of  concentrated 
juice,  and  200,000,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  acidity,  to  give  a 
cask.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  lemons  of  the  Provitrce  of  Mes- 
sina, especially  from  the  eastern  shore,  contain  more  acidity  than  the 
lemons  grown  elsewhere  in  Sicily. 

The  value  of  lemon-juice  is  governed  by  its  acidity.  The  rule  is  that 
concentrated  lemon-juice  shall  show  60  degrees  of  acidity  (the  juice 
extracted  from  the  bergamot  or  the  sour  orange  must  show  48  degrees, 
or  one-fifth  less  than  that  derived  from  the  lemon;  it  also  sells  for  one- 
fifth  less  than  lemon-juice).  Formerly  a  sitrometer,  known  as  Bouch- 
etti's  gauge,  was  used  to  ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  acidity  ;  now,  how- 
ever, resort  is  had  to  chemical  analysis,  which  is  more  satisfactory  both 
to  seller  and  buyer.*  Lemon-juice  is  used  in  the  printing  of  calicoes. 
Table  E  shows  the  mean  annual  price  of  concentrated  lemon-juice  per 
cask  of  130  gallons,  and  of  raw  lemon-juice  per  hectoliter  of  26  gallons, 
from  1870  to  1886. 

Table  F  shows  the  export  of  lemon-juice  from  Messina  from  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  to  December,  1887. 

Of  late  years  a  new  article,  known  as  vacuum-pan  concentrated  nat- 
ural juice  of  the  lemon,  has  been  manufactured  here.  The  juice  concen- 
trated by  this  method  contains  600  grains  of  crystallizable  citric  acid 
for  every  quart.  It  is  exported  in  casks  containing  112  gallons,  in  half 
and  quarter  casks.  It  is  also  shipped  in  bottles  of  500,  300,  and  150 
grains  each.    This  concentrated  juice  is  as  limpid  as  first-quality  oil. 

There  is  an  establishment  here,  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Italy,  that  prepares  crystallized  citric  acid.  It  takes  from  three  hundred 
and  forty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  lemons  to  make  a  pound  of  citric 
acid,  which  sells  at  about  43  cents. 

*  The  laat  two  paragrapliB  an)  qaoted  from  my  report  aooompanying  dispatch  51|  2 
dated  April  20, 1888, 
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FRUIT   IN  BRINE. 

Lcir;^e  quantities  of  sound  bat  unmarketable  lemons  and  soar  oranges 
are  ])acked  in  brine.  The  remarks  referring  to  the  shipment  of  citxoa 
in  brine,  contained  in  my  report  published  in  No.  CI,  Gonsalar  Reports, 
February,  188G,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  packing  in  brine  of  lemons 
and  sour  oranges. 

A  cask  of  sour  oranges  in  brine  is  worth  here  about  $10  at  this  time. 
Small  lemons  in  brine  are  worth  about  $8  per  cask,  and  good-sized  ones 
about  $12.  While  the  castom-house  keeps  a  record  of  the  quantity  of 
citron  in  brine  that  is  annually  exported,  singularly  enough  it  keeps  no 
record  of  the  large  shipments  of  other  fruits  in  brine.  Fresh  and 
salted  fruits  are  included  in  the  same  figures. 

Waixacb  S.  Jones, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Messina^  January  8,  1889. 


Table  A. — Mean  annual  prices  at  Messina  per  box  of  lemoM  and  oranges  for  tibtfyeort 

1870  to  1886,  inclusive. 


1870. 
3871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Yoara. 


I^mODA. 

Orangee. 

$2. 15 

$1.86 

2.25 

1.62 

2.48 

1.71 

2.»-. 

1.41 

3.26 

1.70 

3.08 

1.53 

2,33 

1.36 

2.19 

1.19 

2.43 

1.07 

Yean. 


1879 
1880 
1H81 
1882 
1H83 
1884 
1885 
1886 


hmnaoB.  '  Onnfn. 


$1.93 
&ao 

1.94 
1.83 
L44 
1.22 
1.38 
2.00 


$1.3 
l.*» 
Lfl 
L» 
1.10 
LIT 
1.12 
LH 


Tablv  B.  — Quantity  and  value  of  essences  exported  from  Messina  to  the  whole  world  during 

the  years  1870  to  1887,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Kiloerams. 

Valne. 

271,614 

111,310,900 

285.091 

1, 696.  ."iOO 

303,  000 

2,  424, 000 

281,590 

1, 408, 146 

24:.,  031 

1, 870. 100 

283.  834 

1, 368. 010 

326, 978 

2, 604.  370 

306, 948 

2,  313, 770 

252,097 

1.624.226 

Yean. 


1879 
1880 

'881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


KUogrMns. 


232,738 
222.216 
345,928 
367,668 
288,366 
215. 910 
231,427 
205,036 
206^006 


VatefL 


1,1S7.?2S 
1,783,675 

i.s8:.i:8 

1.2H\3r 
9&<,W4 
98Z.!9( 

9M,m 


Table  C- 


-  Value  of  essences  ejcported  from  Messina  to  the  United  Staiee  from  1878  is 

1887,  inclusive. 


Ymto. 

Value. 

Years. 

Tabi«L 

1878 

$165,345 
271,768  1 
2W.  829  1 
329,  765 
209.933 

1883 •» 

tssiff^ 

1879 

1884 

2II;«»-- 

1880 

1885                         -,.                               ,... 

mr5 

1881 

1886 

fft.oa 

1887 

SSff" 
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Tablr  D. —  Mean  annual  prices  of  essences  at  Messina  for  the  years  1870  to  1886,  iiic?iwire- 


Yeara. 

Bergamot 

Lemon. 

Orange. 

1870 

Per  kilo. 

$6.10 

6.35 

8.10 

9.61 

11.52 

10.00 

7.66 

7.16 

6.83 

Per  kilo. 
$5.14 
6.53 
a50 
7.50 
6.45 
5.23 
5.00 
4.35 
3.56 

,1 
Pernio. 
$2. 65 
3.35  1 
6.«J! 
3.87  , 
2.95  j 
2.43  j 
3.18 
3.12 
3.22 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Yenra. 

Bergamot 

Lemoc. 

1879 

1880 

Per  kilo. 
$5.10 
6.52 
4.10 
4.22 
3.59 
2.78 
^51 
2.00 

Prr  kilv. 

$3.86 

5.23 

4.2:j 

4.60 
2.73 
1.77 
L70 
1.75 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Orangt). 


PerHlo. 
${.04 
4.32 
?..47 
M.8ri 
2.47 
l.«5 
1.80 
1.87 


Tablk  £. — Mean  annual  prices  at  Messina  for  concentrated  lemon-juice  and  raw  lemon- 
Juice  for  the  years  1870  to  18ri6,  inclusive. 


Yenw. 

•  I                      1 

Concentrate*!  Raw  lemon- 

lenion-Juice,  ■  Jii1ce,per  j 

per  cask  of    hecto)  iterof 

130  gaUons.     26  gallons. 

Years. 

1870 

$133.40 
167. 10 
268.00 
332.80 
!»»7. 30 
213.33 
163.10 
158.16 

$2.30 

1R7Q.. 

1871      

2.50      1880.. 
3.60    .  1881.. 
6.33  1!  1882.. 
5.13    1  1883 -. 

1872 

^873 

1874       

1875 

4.10 
3.00 
2.63 
2.30 

1881.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Concentrated 
lemon-.1iiic«, 
pnr  caf<k  of 
130  gallons. 


$115. 00 
ICl.  00 
159. 50 
124. 43 
101.  50 
84.20 
98.15 
143.43 


llnw  lorooii- 
jiilce,  ptr 

luctoHterof 
26  {lallons. 


$1.98 
3.00 
2.63 
2.53 


Table  F. — Exports  of  lemon-juice  from  Messina  to  the  following  places  during  the  years 

1885,  188G,  and  1887. 


Places. 

Dec  1. 1884, 

to 
Nov.  30, 1885. 

Dec.  1, 1885, 

to 
Nov.  30, 3886. 

Dec  1, 188G, 

to 
Nov.  30, 1887. 

I^ondon . . .  -  - 

Pipe*. 

2,687 

184 

8 

241 

164 

6 

Pipe*. 

1,106 

2?'0 

2 

303 

254 

12 

IHpee. 

2,688 

LiTerpool 

400 

Moscow 

3 

United  Btates 

398 

Marseilles 

48.') 

Oftnoa  ...          _,...„....-_ 

14 

Trieste 

1 

Haxnbnrc 

107 

152 

122 

Russia    

231 

Other  countries - 

44 

154 

96 

Total 

3,440 

2,353 

4,438 

NAPLES. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  OAMPUA  USEN, 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 


Varieties. — The  names  of  best  variety  for  profit  are  the  Palermo 
orangec)  and  Sorrento  lemons.  The  other  choice  varieties  worthy  of  cal  t- 
are  and  for  profit  are  the  Gar^rafio,  Majori^  Amalfi,  and  Sicilian  oranges 
and  lemons. 

Location. — ^The  trees  are  planted  on  rich  soil,  where  the  U'.nipcrature 
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ifl  not  hip:h,  and  where  they  are  protected  from  cold  winds.  Distance 
from  sea,  30  meters  (97  j  feet) ;  elevation  above  sea-level,  from  25  to  3,000 
feet;  southern  exposure  to  san,  level  land;  clayish  and  damp  soil  u 
heat. 

Olimatic  influences — Minimum  0,  maximum  18^  centigrade.  The 
nights  are  warm,  days  variable. 

liain-fall  from  December  to  February  is  very  beneficial  to  all  fraits 
making  them  grow  better,  and  improving  also  the  growth  of  the  tiee 
The  rain- fall  in  inches  can  not  be  ascertained,  as  there  is  no  record  kept 
by  any  person  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  At*  some  of  the  observatories 
records  are  perhaps  kept  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  from 
them. 

Irrigation. — Irrigating  is  practiced  from  May  to  September,  and  until 
the  soil  is  soaked  through ;  in  summer  every  week. 

Cultivation. — By  stirring  the  ground  every  two  years  and  frequently 
during  the  season.    Fertilizers  are  not  used. 

Pruning.-^In  the  month  of  April,  about  three  feet  from  the  groond, 
in  the  usual  manner. 

PicJcing. — As  soon  as  they  become  yellow  the  oranges  and  lemons  are 
picked,  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  put  in  boxes,  and  shipped. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  15  feet  apart,  and 
propagated  by  graftings  and  planting  the  seeds. 

The  best  varieties  are  from  seedlings — wild  oranges  grafted  into  sweet 
oranges  and  lemons.    Most  of  the  orchards  are  large. 

Maturity. — At  the  age  of  four  years  they  begin  to  bear.  The  largest 
crops  are  obtained  when  the  tree  is  twenty  years  old.  They  mature  at 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

Insect  pests. — ^The  louse ;  no  remedy  has  been  found  or  discovered  to 
destroy  it.    There  are  no  beneficial  insects. 

Edward  Cakphausen, 

C&nsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Naples,  JoAiuary  31,  1890. 


PALERMO. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  CARROLL, 

Varieties, — The  following  are  the  best  varieties  cultivated  in  Sicily, 
viz:  Citrus  higaradia  ma^jrocarpayllhs'j  Citrus  bigaradia  coronatOyl^s^; 
Citrus  bigaradia  glaberrima^  Riss;  Citrus  medica  glabruj  kiss;  Citrv* 
medicaflorentinay  llii^H',  Citruji  berga7nia(vk\Tiety  Vulgaris)^  R\8S^  Citnu 
bergamia  (variety  Mellarosa),  Eiss;  Citrus  aurantium  piri/ormejE\8&; 
Citrus  aurantium  precox,  Kiss ;  Citrus  dcliciosa,  Ten. ;  CUrus  limanum 
fusiforme,  Riss;  Citrus  Umonum  oblongum,  Riss;  Citrus  limonnm  cala- 
bricunij  Biss. 
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The  following  varieties  are  also  cultivated,  each  having  its  special 
merits,  viz ; 

Variflties. 

Citms  bigaradia 21 

Citrus  limetta , 7 

Citrne  lamia j 1 

CitniB  medica 8 

Citras  bergamia 2 

Citrus  aarantiom 22 

Citrus  deUoiosa ^ 1 

Citrus  limonnm \ 19 

PLANTING  AND  PROPAGATING. 

Orange  trees  are  planted  5  meters  apart,  and  lemon  trees  from  5  to  6 
apart,  depending  on  circamstances. 

The  old  lemon  and  orange  gardens  in  this  vicinage  are  generally  . 
either  the  resalt  of  certain  succulent  slips,  which  were  cut  from  the 
trees  and  buried  or  planted  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  moist  friable 
ground,  or  curving  or  bending  a  live  branch,  without  detaching 
it  from  the  tree,  and  inserting  it  to  a  depth  of  about  30  centimeters  in 
rich,  soft  friable  soil.  At  the  end^of  about  two  years,  or  when  suf- 
ficient roots  sprouted  from  the  branch  thus  bended  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  live  without  the  mother  tree,  the  branch  in  question  was  detached 
therefrom  and  allowed  to  proceed,  in  growth,  on  its  own  account. 

This  method  of  propagation  has  become  almost  extinct.  There  are 
certain  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  still  resorted  to  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  trees  develop  and  which  make  it  preferable  to 
any  other,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  yield  of  trees 
thus  propagated.  But  the  fact  that  such  trees  are  susceptible  of  at- 
tack by  male  della  gomma  and  readily  destroyed  thereby  in  a  few  years, 
haH  convinced  even  the  most  steadfast  adherent  of  the  method  that  it 
should  be  abandoned  and  a  resort  had  to  propagation  through  the 
several  varieties  of  melangoli  seed,  called  here  aranci  amari  {Citrus 
higaradia)  and  the  trees  thus  derived  grafted  with  the  various  varie- 
ties, as  they  resist  the  malady  in  question  with  much,  more  vigor.  In 
fact,  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  of  Palermo,  which  are  generally  ob- 
tained by  the  seed  of  the  melangoli,  have  resisted  the  male  della  gomma 
much  better  than  those  of  Messina  which  were  formed  from  plants  de- 
rived from  lemon  branches.    The  best  varieties  are  budded. 

The  orchards  in  Sicily  are  very  large  and  are,  in  view  of  the  great  profit 
ensuing  therefrom,  increasing  rapidly. 

Fructification. — ^They  fructify  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  yield 
being  largest  thereafter,  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  twentieth,  whea 
they  are  becoming  old  and  subject  to  all  diseases.  At  this  period  they 
are  denuded  of  their  branches  and  a  new  graft  resorted  to. 

Insect  pests. — The  most  troublesome  insect,  and  that  which  injures 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  most,  is  called  Coccus  hesperidum  lin  or  Coccus 
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The  facility  with  which  this  insect  propagates  itself,  and  the  rapid 
increase  consequent  thereon,  result,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  io 
the  death  or  serious  injury  to  the  trees.  The  mode  of  attack  of  this 
insect  is  by  eatiug  a  hole  in  the  tree  from  which  soon  exudes  a  profiiAe 
flow  of  juice,  resulting  in  death  or  serious  injury  thereof^  as  stated. 

The  ooccm  oitry  lodges  in  trees  having  thick  leaves,  and  especially  in 
those  shaded  by  larger  trees  or  plants.  In  this  contingency  pruning  is 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  letting  in  light,  and  thus  causes  the  insect  to 
seek  another  refuge  or  die.  No  specific  is  known  to  combat  this  insect, 
but  the  usual  mode  of  relief  therefrom  is  by  washing  the  trees  with  lime 
water. 

Other  very  injurious  insects  abound  such  as  the  Kerme9  coednm, 
Kermes  hesperidum^  Kermes  aurantUj  Lecanium  he»peridumj  and  Pid/oediv, 
which  prefer  the  orange  to  the  lemon  trees.  These,  too,  are  destroyd 
by  lime  water,  solutions  of  copper,  sulphate  thereof^  etc.,  petroleum, 
snuff,  etc. 

Beneficial  insects. — Terrestrial  formicas  or  ants  destroy  other  destruc- 
tive insects  and  their  eggs,  but  in  their  absence  they  gnaw  the  tender 
branches  and  leaves,  thus  causing  them  to  atrophy.  Therefore  all  efforts 
are  made  to  destroy  the  ants  as  in  the  case  of  other  insects,  hoeing  the 
ground  in  winter  being  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  that  end,  thus  exp<^ 
ing  them  to  inclement  and  cold  weather,  death  generally  ensuing  as  % 
consequence. 

.  Parasites. — The  litchens,  which  attach  themselves  to  old  trees,  th(^ 
attached  by  male  della  gomma.  Shady  and  moist  places  fovor  tbe 
development  of  litchens.  Sea  water  is  used  as  a  wash  to  get  rid  of  tbi:^ 
parasite. 

The  fumagine  evoluting  from  the  agglomeration  of  microscopic  plants, 
technically  called  capnodium  or  Fumago  <^try.  The  fumagine  attacks 
all  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons  and  causes  grave  damage.  Tbe 
trees  attacked  suffer  greatly,  the  yield  thereof  being  very  small  The 
fumagine  attacks  the  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Only  the 
epidermis  or  outsite  of  the  fruit  is  attacked.  This  parasite  is  destroyed 
by  means  of  pruning  and  manuring  in  January. 

LEMON  AND  ORANGE  GBOVES. 

The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  named  at  the  beginning  of  tbu; 
report  are  grown  in  Sicily, 

Distance  from  sea, — There  is  no  fixed  distance  from  sea  for  planting 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  There  are  many  orange  and  lemon  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  bordering  on  the  sea,  some  of  which  prosper 
better  than  those  situated  more  inland.  This,  however,  obtains  only 
when  the  gardeners  are  skilled  men  and  give  particular  attention  to  tbf 
ground  and  adopt  proper  means  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  tiees  fn>® 
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JBlev(Uiof.  above  sea-level. — It  is  impracticable  to  determine  with  ac- 
caracy  the  elevation  at  which  orange  and  lemon  trees  can  be  cultivated, 
tbo  latitude  and  certain  special  conditions  influencing  this.  In  Sicily 9 
for  instance,  oranges  and  lemons  are  profitably  cultivated  along  the  sea- 
coasts  at  an  altitude  of  from  100  to  500  meters  above  sea-level,  and  often 
niach  better  crops  are  obtained  where  the  elevation  is  from  500  to  1,000 
meters. 

Exposure  to  sun. — It  is  of  great  advantage  when  the  gardens  have 
a  southern  exposure,  or  when  the  sun  beams  down  upon  them  from 
suorise  to  sunset.    This  exposure  is  recommended  by  gardeners  here. 

I^osition  of  orchards. — ^Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  indifferently 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  in  hilly,  rolling,  or  level  land.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  exposure  to  sun,  attention  to  the  soil, 
trees,  etc.,  seem  to  be  the  principal  requisites^  elevation,  all  other 
things  favorable,  having  little  or  no  influence,  save  as  to  quality. 
Fruits  produced  on  hilly  land  are  more  appreciated,  and  generally 
command  higher  prices  than  those  produced  on  rolling  or  level  land. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however.  In  Palermo,  for  instance, 
fruits  produced  on  certain  level  lands  command  as  high  prices  as  those 
produced  on  hilly  land ;  with  this  exception,  however,  the  land  best 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  generally  hilly.  In 
fact,  the  fruit-dealers  mark  their  fruits  with  an  ^<  M,"  which  signifies 
*^  Montagna''  or  ^*  Mountain,"  which  enhances  their  price,  as  seen  from 
the  following  comparison,  viz: 

Froits  produced  on  hilly  land,  25,  50  lire  per  thousand;  on  rolling 
land,  21,  27  lire  per  thousand ;  on  level  land,  17  lire  per  thousand. 

8oiL — Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  subsoil,  etc.,  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fruits  in  question,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  oranges 
and  lemons  which  has  resulted  in  the  belief  that  calcareous  land,  con- 
taining'certain  other  material  necessary  to  the  life  of  all  vegetation,  is 
the  best,  in  order  that  they  may  contain  the  requisite  amount  of  lime, 
poUissa,  soda,  etc.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges 
and  lemons  is  at  least  one  meter  in  depth  and  devoid  of  rocks,  and  ac- 
cessible to  water  for  irrigation,  else  the  trees  die. 

Deep,  clay  land,  open  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  accessible 
to  water,  abounding  with  alkaline  salts,  minus  rocks  or  stones,  little  or 
no  grass,  not  exposed  to  strong  winds,  rains,  or  frosts,  etc.,  is  deemed 
to  present  the  best  advantages  in  all  respects. 

OLIMATIO  INFLUENCES. 

Temperature. — ^The  temperature  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Palermo, 
in  summer,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  35^  centigrade,  and  rarely  falls 
lower  than  20^,  and  in  winter  the  maximum  is  23^,  and  the  minimum 
10°.  Consequently,  the  average  summer  temperature  is  27^^  and  that 
of  winter  lO^c,  the  average  annual  temi)erature  being  22°. 
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Neither  cold  nor  warm  niglits,  in  the  territory  contermiDOos  to  Pal- 
ermo, seem  to  wield  an  inflaence  apon  the  result  of  the  caIti?atioD  of 
oranges  and  lemons  therein.  Sultry  days,  althongh  freqaeot  in  sqiq- 
mer,  and  occasional  warm  or  cold  spells,  appear  to  exert  no  detrimen- 
tal influence  upon  either  lemons  or  oranges.  For  instance,  the  frniu 
in  question  flourish  quite  well  where  the  thermometer  does  not  faL 
below  -f  3<^  centigrade,  in  winter,  nor  rise  above  34^  in  summer.  It  has 
been  observed  in  Palermo  on  various  occasions  that  the  orange  aod 
lemon  trees  resist  a  summer  sultry  temperature  of  40©  centigrade,  aud 
that  of —  2^  in  winter  without  any  apparent  detriment,  while  many 
other  plants  or  trees  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  atmosphere  in  and  conterminous  to  Palermo  in  winter  is  almo^jt 
invariably  humid  or  moist,  while  the  climate  is  mild.  In  summer  the 
atmosphere  is  very  warm  with  little  moisture,  save  immediately  on  the 
sea-coast,  the  sdrocco  which  often  obtains  making  life  of  all  kindi 
perilous.  During  this  period  irrigation  is  lavishly  resorted  to  in  order 
to  keep  the  trees  alive  and  preserve  the  fruit. 

Bain-fall. — ^The  conditions  of  temperature  and  climate  in  Sicily  are 
exceptional,  compared  with  other  parts  of  southern  Italy.  The  strong, 
constant  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  condense  and  accumalate  the 
vapors,  over  which  they  traverse,  into  a  small  compa^,  and  as  a  re- 
suit  the  rain-fall  is  often  so  copious  as  to  inundate  entire  localities. 
Kain  commences  about  the  latter  part  of  September  and  ends  in  April, 
22  inches  falling  within  the  interim  named. 

When  rain  falls  in  large  quantities  the  trees  are  damaged;  bat  in 
small  quantities  it  is  advantageous  to  them. 

Irrigation. — ^The  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in  Sicily,  gen- 
erally can  not  be  undertaken,  unless  the  trees  are  irrigated  from  spring 
to  autumn,  or  when  the  land  is  not  adjacent  to  springs,  the  drip]>in<rs 
from  which  serve  tliorefor,  or  when  springs  do  not  exist  in  the  sab- 
soil,  the  filtration  of  which  sufficing  to  maintain  the  ground  Id  a  moist 
state  during  summer.  The  custom  of  opening  canals  parallel  to  the 
rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  into  which  water,  accumulated  in  an 
elevated  reservoir,  is  allowed  to  flow,  thence  into  and  between  the 
openings  or  small  depressions  between  the  rows  of  trees,  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  saturated,  the  more  rejiiote  points  fifom  the 
source  of  the  water  being  irrigated  first,  until  finally  the  irrigation 
water  and  itiS  source  coalesce  or  meet,  obtains  hero. 

In  the  best  conducted  orange  and  lemon  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palermo,  irrigation  is  resorted  to  every  eight  days  during  the  first 
year  of  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  every  twelve  days  during  the  second 
and  third  years ;  every  fifteen  days  during  the  years  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  and  from  the  eighth  year  forward  invariably 
every  twenty-two  days. 

Orange  and  lemon  gardens  require,  on  an  average,  350  cubic  meters 
of  water  for  each  irrigation  to  the  spjuje  of  one  hectare  of  land  in  good 
condition.  .     i^t^iMi^ 
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Great  attention  is  necessary  as  to  the  amount  of  water  required. 
f  too  mnch  is  used  the  trees  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  ^'  male 
oUa  gomma;"  literally  translated,  "gum  disease."  If  too  little,  devel- 
l>niient  is  delayed  and  even  their  death  may  ensue. 

Cultivation. — April  and  May  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  culti- 
ate  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  inclement  weather  having  terminated, 
tins  insuring  the  safety  of  the  buds. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  cultivated  from  the  dry  seed,  which  costs 
re  1.80  per  kilogram,  or  from  fresh  plants  containing  the  seed,  the 
ittor  requiring  more  attention  than  the  former. 

IManting  or  sowing,  as  the  case  may  be,  commences  in  April,  as  stated,    ' 
r  later,  in  order  to  avoid  white  frosts,  the  ground  being  previously  pro* 
ared. 

Trees  resulting  from  dry  seed  are  generally  good  and  strong,  and 
ttain  a  height  of  at  least  1  meter,  before  being  grafted  with  a  view  of 
ropagating  the  various  varieties  desired. 

The  gardeners  of  the  Province  of  Palermo  recommend  that  a  distance 
f  about  5  meters  should  intervene  between  each  orange  tree  when  th« 
round  is  level,  and  about  4  meters  in  undulating,  rolling,  or  declivitous 
md.  Lemon  trees  are  recommended  to  be  from  5  to  6  meters  apart 
beu  large  trees  are  expected,  or  desired,  as  is  the  case  with  all  trees 
erived  from  "  cedrangoli  amari,"  {Citrus  higaradia^  Riss.) 

The  best  mean  s  of  planting  trees  is  in  placing  them  in  parallel  lines 
roFii  north  to  south,  in  order  that  they  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
no's  rays  throughout  the  entire  day,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  a  series 
f  equilateral  triangles,  with  a  tree  on  each  angle,  as  per  drawing  here- 
itb.    To  this  method  of  planting  the  name  Losanga  has  been  given. 

It  is  customary  during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  lemon  and 
range  trees  to  alternate  them  with  other  plants,  such  as  vines,  cotton, 
tc,  in  order  to  give  them  strength  and  nutrition,  as  well  as  to  utilize 
be  necessarily  large  vacant  spaces  of  ground. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  however,  or  when  the  orange  and 
mion  trees  have  become  so  large  and  t^ll  as  to  obscure  the  plants  in 
ae^tion  with  their  branches,  etc.,  they  are  taken  up  and  utilized  in  a 
ew  field. 

Fertilizers. — Alkaline  substances  are  better  adapted  than  any  other 
laterials  for  fertilizing.  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo  formerly 
i8(hI  sea-weed,  mixed  with  the  excrements  of  horses  and  cows  or  stable 
ceumulationa 

Frajrments  of  dressed  leather,  woolen  rags,  scrapings  from  horns, 
>m\  (certain  other  remains  of  old  or  castoflf  manufactures,  as  well  as 
iticayed  fruits,  are  regarded  as  the  best  admixtures  of  fertilizers  for 
•ranffcs  and  lemons.  The  materials  or  substances  in  question  are 
tratifieil  in  proper  places  with  a  view  to  their  fermentation  before 
>eiiipr  lined. 

When  trees  are  planted  they  are  abundantly  manured,  and  after  one 
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year  the  gron  lul around  them  is  cleared  away  to  adepth  of  40centinn^t«^ 
forming  a  circular  ditch  with  a  diameter  of  two  meters  into  vbichtro 
baskets  of  manure,  or  about  20  kilograms,  are  deposited,  whervopon 
the  ditch  is  covered  with  the  earth  previously  removed,  placing  it  6u  as 
to  form  a  shallow  ditch  around  the  tree.  This  operation  is  resorted  u 
in  January  and  February.  Small  trees  are  manured  twice  a  year,  far 
the  first  five  years,  viz,  in  March  and  August. 

Ordinarily,  however,  when  trees  prosper,  manuring  is  resorted  t> 
only  every  three  years,  the  quantity  used  being  about  40  kilograms  ui 
each  tree. 

Pruning. — The  first  pruning  is  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  thlr ! 
year.  The  height  from  the  ground  depends  on  the  quality  of  tlielas^. 
in  which  the  trees  are  planted,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  either  high  < 
low  trees.  When  the  land  is  exposed  to  northern  and  soatbero  «ii<o» 
it  is  better  that  the  trees  should  be  low,  but  inversely  sboaldu^ 
exposure  not  obtain. 

In  Palermo,  as  in  all  Sicily,  the  orange  and  lemon  gardens  are  pniDf«' 
from  December  to  June,  while  the  trees  are  devoid  of  fruit,  the  proa- 
being  governed  by  the  gardeners'  interests  and  experience  rather  tU 
by  any  theoretical  suggestions. 

Gardeners  take  care  to  clip  or  clean  the  trees  yearly,  catting  off  ai 
old  and  useless  branches.    Pruning  is  resorted  to  every  three  yean. 

PICKING  AND  CURING. • 

Oranges  are  picked  from  November  to  March,  and  lemons  from  No 
vember  to  August.  The  first  picking  is  generally  made  in  NovemW'. 
the  second  in  December  or  January,  and  the  third  in  March  or  A;:  ^ 
During  the  summer  months,  however,  such  as  are  verging  on  matari*:' 
are  picked  from  time  to  time. 

Oranges  and  lemons  for  export  are  picked  prior  to  maturity,  and  tl-^ 
shipped  to  ripen  on  the  voyage. 

Oranges  and  lemons  for  export  are  not  cured,  but  simply  sek''- 
with  a  view  to  bearing  the  long  voyage.  Those  not  shipped,  and f*: 
which  a  sale  is  not  readily  found  in  the  markets  of  Palermo,  are  irr 
served  from  March  to  August,  in  well  ventilated  caves  or  grottoes,  to  ^ 
sold  to  ice  cream  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  making  ice-cream,  .je!<t^ 
lemonade,  etc. 

•  In  a  subsequent  dispatch  Consul  Carroll  says  that.  **  in  connection  withpit*"^  -* 
oraoges  and  lemons  afler  being  taken  from  the  trees,  it  may  be  pi-oper  to  a}  • 
this  consulate  is  often  applied  to  for  information  as  to  the  supposed  or  allege!  ii"'' ' 
resorted  to  here  for  that  purpose  by  California  and  Florida  frnit  growers, icd  ••' '" 
peat,  for  the  information  of  fruit  growers  in  the  United  States,  that  there  i«co[r 
ess  resorted  to  nor  known  hereto  preserve  the  fruits  in  question  other  than  f' 
them  in  fine  tissue-paper,  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  thefroitex^'  '* 
and  all  contaminated  oranges  and  lemons  eliminated   from  the  baskets  oi  b>nr*  ^^ 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  fruit  may  be  placed.    Precaution  is  also  uk«*n t'l  * 
or  keep  the  fruit  in  question  in  a  dry  equable  temperature.       r  ii  \o  i  r^ 

•*  Oranges  and  lemons  are  gtiuerally  picked  before  maturit^r^    o 
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PACKING  AND  SHIPPING. 

When  oraniic^s  and  leinoDS  are  picked  they  are  carefully  selected  and 
rrapped  in  tissne-paper,  packed  in  open  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  ware- 
ouse.  Again,  before  shipping,  they  are  carefully  selected,  newly 
Trapped,  and  packed. 

Generally  speaking  lemons  can  be  divided  into  two  categories,  viz, 
ormal  lemons  and  abnormal  or  anomalous  lemons.  The  normal  are 
hose  that  bloom  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  abnormal 
r  anomalous  those  derived  from  the  blossoms  of  February,  March, 
a  lie,  July,  and  other  successive  months,  and  which  depend  on  water- 
ills,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  during  warm  weather,  for  irrigation. 

The  normal  lemons  arrive  at  maturity  in  about  nine  months — ^that  is, 
rom  May  to  January,  inclusive — the  picking  thereof  .being  commonly 
lade  in  three  successive  periods,  viz,  from  November  onward.  The 
?mons  picked  in  the  first  period  are  green,  and  those  picked  in  the 
bird  period  more  mature.  They  are  picked  according  to  the  require- 
aents  of  the  purchasers.  The  first  and  third  pickings  are  more  valua- 
ble than  those  of  the  second,  consequent  upon  fruits  being  more  abun- 
lant  during  the  latter  period. 

The  fruit  under  considei'ation  is  believed  to  be  the  best,  and  by  gar- 
leners  is  classified  as  first-class  fruit  and  sold  at  very  high  prices. 

The  fruit  picked  at  other  times  is  called  anomalous. 

Lemons  are  picked  by  men  who,  if  the  trees  are  too  high  to  permit 
heir  doing  so  from  the  ground,  climb  up  and  detach  them,  taking  care 
o  leave  a  piece  of  stem,  placing  them  in  baskets  lined  with  linen,  on 
be  handle  of  which  is  a  wooden  hook  tied  in  order  that  the  baskets- 
nay  be  hung  on  the  branches.  So  soon  iis  a  basket  is  full  it  is  lowered 
rom  the  tree  by  means  of  a  rope,  provided  with  a  knot,  and  exchanged 
or  an  empty  one  by  a  boy  known  as  "panieraio,"  or,  literally,  "  basket- 
naker,"  whose  duty  it  is  also  to  empty  the  baskets  in  the  place  desig- 
nated by  the  "  taglia  piedi"  (peduncle  cutter).  This  is  an  expert  work- 
Qiau  in  his  line,  who  performs  two  offices  at  the  same  time,  viz,  cuts 
the  peduncle  of  the  lemons  close  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  sep- 
arates the  good  from  the  bad  lemons,  depositing  them  in  two  separate 
heaps.  Small  lemons,  although  they  may  seem  to  be  good,  if  of  less 
weight  than  80  grammes  are,  as  a  rule,  not  exported. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  total  lemon  crop  about  two-thirds  are 
cousidered  fit  for  export,  the  remaining  third  being  utilized  in  the  man- 
nfacture  of  acid,  essences,  etc. 

The  "taglia  piedi'' (peduncle  cutter)  places  the  lemons  on  a  straw 
bed,  in  order  to  protect  them,  during  the  voyage,  from  damage. 

When  lemons  are  classified,  girls  place  them  in  baskets  lined  with 
linen.  Each  girl  places  in  her  basket  208  lemons,  4  lemons  at  a  time, 
thus  making  52  operations  or  movements,  and  when  completed  places 
the  baskets  on  her  head  and  conveys  it  to  the  warehouse. 
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In  the  warehouse  good  lemons  are  placed  in  flat  lots  1.30  m9kr% 
liig:Ii,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  from  five  to  eight  days,  in  order 
to  determine  their  strength,  at  the  end  of  which  any  decayed  or  dim- 
aged  lemons  wiiich  may  be  found  are  picked  oat  This  is  not,  howeTe;. 
general,  especially  when  the  producer  of  the  fruit  is  not  the  shipp^  and 
has  no  interest  in  the  shipment  thereofl  It  is  only  done  in  casM  whti>; 
the  shipper  has  purchased  the  fruit  or  the  producer  ships  it  on  hi8  otb 
account. 

In  the  warehouse,  near  the  gardens,  the  lemons  are  wrapped  witii 
tissue-paper,  placed  in  boxes,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  iiai^i 
of  the  same  kind.  The  boxes  so  prepared  arecarried  into  the  city  vare- 
house,  where  the  lemons  are  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and  a  new  assort- 
ment made,  and  in  order  to  ship  them  the  above  operation  is  repeatei 

Should  the  boxes  not  be  promptly  shipped  for  any  cause,  andremaiQ 
in  the  warehouse  some  time,  then  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  person  ai 
whose  account  the  fruit  is  to  be  shi|>ped  to  assort  them,  in  order  toa.^ 
certain  if  there  are  any  damaged  fruits  among  them. 

The  fruit  is  shipped  in  boxes  of  the  following  dimensions,  m: 

Breadth ' 

Height <• 

LcDgth "^ 

The  number  of  lemons  which  each  box  contains  depends  on  their  sizr, 
and  in  oixler  to  be  exact  the  fruit  is  divided  into  four  categories,  as  id- 
lows,  viz :  200  if  of  the  first  category,  240  if  of  the  second  category, 
300  if  of  the  third  category,  420  if  of  the  fourth  category. 

Boxes  are  divided  into  two  compartments,  each  containing  half  the 
number  stated  above,  placed  as  follows,  viz : 

First  category,  in  4  strata,  25  per  stratum ;  second  categorr,  io  i 
strata,  30  per  stratum ;  third  category,  in  5  strata,  36  per  stratam; 
fourth  category,  in  5  strata,  42  per  stratum. 

Philip  Garboll, 

United  States  Co>'stjlatb, 

Falennoj  March  7, 1890. 


SICILY. 
MSFOKT  BT  CONSUL  LAMAITTJA.  OF  CATANIA. 

Varieties. — ^The  names  of  the  best  variaties  of  oranges  for  profit  are: 
The  common  orange  (a  roundfruit);  thecalabre8e(along-keepiogfrou:' 
the  saiisruigno  (a  blood-red  orange) ;  the  oval  (a  late,  sweet,  aud  ffi^ 
keeping);  the  maiularino  (mandarine,  the  largest  one). 
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The  names  of  the  best  varieties  of  lemons  for  profit  are:  II  limone 
comune  (commoD  lemon  for  trade) ;  II  bergamotto  (for  making  essences); 
II  cedro  Tero  (citrus  medica,  for  preserving). 

Situation. — The  same  are  located  in  low  and  high  land,  as  well  as  all 
around  Mount  ^tua,  at  a  distance  from  300  to  600  meters  from  sea,  at 
an  elevation  from  500  to  600  meters  above  sea-level,  exposed  to  sun,  on 
level  lands,  because  it  is  better,  and  on  rich  calcareous  soil. 

Climate  influence.. — The  minimum  temperature  in  January  is  6^  Centi- 
grade ;  the  maximum  is  35^  Centigrade  in  August,  and  the  average  17^ 
in  May. 

Nights  in  summer  are  rather  fresh,  and  cool  in  winter.  Days  gener- 
ally clear,  seldom  moist,  and  good  atmosphere. 

Bain-fall  from  25  to  30  inches  per  year,  and  rain  in  proper  season  helps 
the  growth  and  the  fruits  greatly. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  is  done  by  spring  and  stream  water,  and  by 
well-water  elevated  by  steam  or  horse  power. 

Tlie  groves  with  said  water  are  generally  irrigated  at  option,  and 
whenever  needed,  as  lemon  trees  bear  all  the  year. 

Cultivation. — The  following  informntion  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
by  x)ei'8onal  visits  to  the  owners  of  the  beautiful  large  groves  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  the  production  of  which  forms  one  of  the  princii)al  re- 
sources of  the  country,  viz:  When  it  is  wished  to  plant  a  new  lemon 
grove,  the  gardener  from  November  to  April  prepares  in  the  best  spot 
of  his  garden  a  well-manured  seed-plot  of  2  square  meters,  whereon  he 
sows  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  bitter-orange  seed,  and  covers  the  same  with 
about  2  inches  of  fine  earth.  Two  months  later  you  see  the  young  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  coming  summer  the  seed-plot  is  to  be 
watered  at  least  every  four  days.  After  one  year  the  young  plants  are  at 
a  height  of  18  inches,  and  then  the  gardener  prepares  a^arger  seed-plot 
to  plant  the  same,  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart,  where  they  are  left 
till  another  year.  The  new  ground  is  hoed  about  2^  feet  deep,  and 
divided  in  square  compartments  of  1^  feet  each  side,  in  the  corners  of 
which  are  located  the  largest  seedliugs  taken  out  from  the  seedling  bed, 
leaving  there  the  smallest  ones,  to  be  replanted  later  on. 

This  method  of  planting  is  called  by  these  gardeners  metiere  a  oasella 
(planting  in  cell).  There  they  are  kept  for  the  second  year,  with  good 
care,  the  stems  being  fastened  to  sticks  driven  in  the  ground  along-side, 
in  order  to  grow  straight  and  to  protect  them  from  the  wind. 

On  th^  third  year  the  seedlings  are  already  grown  sufiSciently  to  be 
replanted  in  another  larger  place,  in  order  to  give  them  more  room. 
Consequently  half  the  largest  ones  are  again  dug  up  and  planted  in 
another  prepared  bed. 

This  second  method  is  called  planting  inpiantonaio.  Here  the  plants 
are  left  until  the  fourth  year.  In  January  or  February  of  the  fifth  year 
the  grower  divides  all  his  ground,  already  prepared  during  the  previous 
lull,  lu  square  compartments  of  14  feet  long  each  side,  and  in  the  cor<    t 
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ners  of  each  one  he  digs  out  round  ditches,  with  some  well-manored 
animal  compost,  mixed  with  the  earth.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  note 
that  the  young  trees  are  always  to  he  kept  free  from  sprouts,  and  watered 
and  manured  diligently.    This  operation  is  done  as  follows: 

Every  fifteen  days  the  ground  is  removed  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
grower  around  the  tree  forms  two  clrch^s,  one  of  a  foot  and  the  other 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  Tiien  he  removes  the  ground  from  the  base  of 
the  tree  about  5  inches  deep  and  fills  it  with  manure,  covered  with  the 
same  ground.    This  operation  is  also  recommended  for  large  old  trees. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  said  trees  of  bitter-orange  seedlings  are  grafted 
iiit)  lemons,  or  oranges  if  desired. 

Fertilizing. — A  lemon  grove  must  at  least  be  dug  three  times  a  y«ir; 
that  is,  on  the  first  of  January,  pretty  deeply,  and  the  ground  ma- 
nured, if  possible,  in  all  its  extension;  (2)  in  the  month  of  April  for 
forming  the  conche  (compartments)  and  gutters  for  watering  io  tb 
hot  summer;  (3)  in  the  middle  of  June,  for  weeding.  In  the  fifth  jvau 
the  young  bitter  orange  trees  will  be  grafted. 

Orafting, — Although  no  inquiry  is  made  about  grafting,  yet  I  may 
give  some  details  of  the  methods  used  iu  Sicily.  Grafting  is  done  ia 
bccco  di  flauto  (beak  of  flute),  by  gpacco  (splits),  or  by  scudo  (shiddu 
This  last  one  is  generally  practiced  iu  this  island,  and  the  proper  sea- 
son  is  in  the  month  of  October  or  May.  The  first  method  is  called 
^^ad  occhio  dormente^  (sleeping  eye),  because  it  is  necer^sary  to  await 
the  connng  spring  season  to  see  w^hether  the  grafting  has  turned  oat 
well.  The  second  is  practiced  by  smarter  agriculturists,  and  is  called 
occhio  vivente  (living  eye),  for  the  reavsou  that  should  it  fail,  in  the  coiDio;: 
fall  it  is  operated  again.  The  shoots  are  to  he  chosen  from  thet«est 
and  most  vigorous  adult  tree^,  and  so  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year 
you  will  have  a  good  producing  young  lemon  grove,  fruiting  all  ibe 
year  around. 

A  fifteen-year  old  tree  generally  produces  500  lemons,  while  at 
twenty  it  yields  over  1,000.  Professor  Caasella  stales  that  h©  has  seen 
several  very  large  old  trees  producing  as  many  iis  10,000  fruits  ]^t 
year. 

Pruning. — Pruning  is  done  according  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  method  used  in  Sicily  is  a  tronco  roveHciato  (capsized  cone.)  Tlii> 
form  is  practiced  from  the  time  the  tree  is  young  by  cutting  the  main 
trunk,  and  letting  the  lateral  branches  grow,  iu  order  to  have  free  ven- 
tilation and  free  sunlight,  and  to  effect  the  fruits  to  maturity. 

The  height  of  the  trei'S  varies  according  to  locality  and  usage  of  the 
country.  In  Messina,  for  instance,  they  are  left  pretty  high,  while  in 
this  province  they  are  kept  low,  on  account  of  strong  winds,  whitb 
sometimes  prevail  around  Mount  Etna. 

ricking. — The  regular  season  for  picking  lemons  in  this  district  com- 
mences from  October  iu  low  lands,  and  in  November  on  high  land*, up 
to  the  end  of  January.    That  is  called  ilpriim  ta^liQ  (first  cut),  and  tlie 
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fruits  are  considered  as  the  best  for  quality  aud  long-keeping.  The 
second  cat,  larger  than  the  first  one,  begins  in  March  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  last  one,,  or  third  cut,  known  as  verdelli^  from 
May  to  the  end  of  September.    Finally  lemons  bear  all  the  year  around. 

Orange  picking  commences  in  low  land  in  November,  and  on  the 
montagna  (mountain)  from  January  to  April.  These  are  the  best  fruits, 
and  durable,  fit  for  packing  and  shipment.  The  same  are  a]  ways  picked 
a  little  greeniKsh,  and  not  in  full  maturity ;  but  they  acquire  their  nat- 
ural bright  color  after  they  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  aud  boxed  for 
tiliipping. 

Before  shipment,  however,  they  are  chosen  into  four  different  sorts; 
that  is,  first  and  secoiui  choice  the  fruits  are  thoroughly  examined  to  be 
entirely  free  from  thorn  touch  or  any  disease,  and  they  are  shipped  for 
furthest  markets.  The  third  choice  are  sent  to  near  markets,  and  with, 
the  fourth  one  is  made  essence  and  agro  eotto. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  with  care,  tiie  stem  is  cut  with  a  very  sharp 
round-bladcd  knife,  and  left  to  the  eye  to  prevent  decay. 

Planting  and  propagation. — ^The  distance  planted  apart  must  not  be 
more  than  16  feet,  for  the  reason  that  if  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  too 
large  they  can  not  stand  to  support  the  lateral  branches  overloaded 
with  fruit,  besides  preventing  free  ventilation,  without  which  disease  is 
generated. 

As  before  stated,  trees  are  propagated  by  seedlings  and  grafting. 
1*1)6  best  varieties  are  of  course  obtamed  from  seedlings,  and  then 
*j^rafted  to  the  desired  kind. 

The  orchards  are  pretty  large  in  some  localities  and  small  in  others. 

Maturity. — The  age  of  fruiting  is  at  8  years,  giving  the  largest  crop 
at  20;  the  maturity  of  trees  is  from  70  to  100  years,  and  according  to  the 
8oiK  exposure,  locality,  and  culture  of  same. 

lanect  pest^s. — The  insects  damaging  this  beautiful  plant  are:  H 
piiiocchio  del  limone  (lemon  louse)  and  J{  pidocohio  delVarancio  (orange 
iiiuse). 

The  first  one  is  an  insect  of  a  whitish  color,  which  attacks  both  leaves 
and  fruits.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  Sicily  in  1862,  and  notwith- 
standing the  several  efforts  to  destroy  it,  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
aecomplished  to  succeed. 

The  second,  pidocchio  (louse)  of  orange,  is  another  insect  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  and  a  very  injurious  one  to  both  orange  and  lemon,  by  in- 
festing the  tree  bark,  leaves,  and  fruits. 

Another  insect,  supposed  to  be  the  cossus  aurantii  and  a  orittogamay 
called  nero  degli  agrumi  (black  disease)  first  of  a  whitish  color  and  then 
Waxjk.  Both  of  them  attack,  also,  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree, 
propagating  on  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  causing  the  former  to 
^titien,  turn  yellow  and  dry,  while  the  latter  grow  very  little,  turning 
black,  and  never  acquire  the  natural  color  of  the  ripe  fruits. 

If  the  parasite  develops  early  in  the  season  the  plant  will  thoroughly 
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be  covered  wfth  the  disease,  the  fruit  stops  growing,  get8  black,  aii<l 
falls.  It  is  said  that  petroleam  sprinkled  on  the  trunk  and  od  tliir 
branches  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  remedy. 

The  mosca  (fly)  is  another  pest  damaging  both  kinds  of  frait.   It  ^i.- 
erally  appears  in  the  beginning  of  sammer,  stinging  the  froits  ami  •!» 
positing  therein  its  eggs,  which  develop  into  grubs  which  destroy  \k 
fruit. 

The  gum  disease, — Besides  those  insects,  there  is  also  il  maJe  d^'^ 
gomma  (gum  disease),  which  greatly  injures  the  whole  tree,  if  not  [ri 
vented  in  time.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  with  a  small  spot  ou  :b 
trunk  gradually  enlarging  to  about  one  inch  wide,  and,  in  the  c-^Kir  • 
of  four  days,  causes  a  crack  on  the  bark,  wherefrom  a  white  yellitwixii 
liquid,  like  milk,  drops  out.  Said  liquid  becomes  thick  and  thnl..: 
like  small  gum  drops,  and  in  a  few  days  later  they  look  like  transi>aM;: 
yellow  pearls. 

According  to  Professor  Oassella's  experiments  in  his  grove,  wliere  !<e 
has  saved  a  great  number  of  trees,  to  destroy  and  preserve  orohaivlv 
•from  such  a  disease,  it  seems  the  following  methods  are  highly  reunn 
mendable,  viz: 

(l).  When  a  plant  has  been  attacked,  all  the  infested  parts  of  t!:^ 
bark  and  wood  are  to  be  cut  out  and  care  taken  to  destroy  all  tli  • 
tissues  affected  by  the  disease,  then  take  some  quicklime,  ami  while .: 
is  still  warm  rub  all  the  wound  and  especially  the  parts  mostly  inlec^i 
This  done,  cover  the  same  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick  with  tli'^ 
same  lime,  but  cold,  and  cover  the  whole  with  paper  or  something:  els'. 
Two  months  later  take  everything  off  and  you  will  find  the  wood  witu 
out  any  alteration. 

(2)  To  preserve  the  tree  from  the  disease,  mix  9  part^i  of  lime  and  1 
part  of  ashes,  and  dissolve  the  same  like  whitewash.  Then  dig  aditfii 
around  the  tree,  sibout  3  feet  in  diameter,  by  unearthing  the  lar^:>t 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  pour  into  the  ditch  about  30  or  40  liters  {7J  or  )• 
gallons)  of  the  compost  stuff,  and  with  such  a  proportion  for  larire,  adulr 
trees,  treat  the  others  according  to  age  and  size.  In  conclusion,  toavoii 
such  disease,  for  new  groves,  bitter-orange  seed  is  recommended  for 
planting,  and  then  grafting  at  pleasure,  as  above  stated. 

Replanting. — On  rei)lantiug  young  trees  for  final  stay,  as  per  er»r 
rience  had  by  several  orange  and  lemon  growers  in  this  district,  1  ^^^ 
derstand  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  secret  that  wh«» 
said  planting  is  to  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  end  piece  off  i-^^ 
main  root,  about  3  inches  long,  for  the  reason  that,  if  left  ou,  it  woul'i 
draw  all  the  humor  from  the  ground,  and  would  also  prolong  the  ^^^ 
and  the  trees  to  bear  fruits.  I  may  her^  give  the  total  production  of 
this  fruit  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Out  of  the  twelve  a^jranaa 
regions  into  which  Italy  is  divided,  only  in  two  of  them  the  acid  fruJ' 
tree  is  not  cultivated,  that  is,  in  Piedmont*  Emilia,  and  apartof  Laii<'. 
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According  to  a  statistical  report  in  1880,  by  Professor  Cassella,  it  seems 
that  the  total  production  of  said  fruit  amounted  to  as  fallows,  viz : 

Regione  meridionale  Adriatica 85,000,000 

Hegione  meridionale  Mediterrauea 725,000,000 

R«gioDe  meridionale  Sicilia , 1,622,000,000 

Total  fruita 2,432,000,000 

ViNOBNT  LAMANTIA, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  January  22, 1890. 


SICILY. 
RSPOBT  BY  00N81TL  JONES  OF  MSSSIlStA. 

KEEPING  QUALITY  OF  SICILY  LEMONS. 

Properly  speaking,  no  process  for  curing  lemons  is  employed  by  the 
fruit-growers  of  Messina.  That  lemons  grown  in  the  Messina  district 
keei)  perfectly  for  months  before  being  put  on  the  market  is  due  to  the 
g:reat  care  in  gathering,. handling,  and  packing  the  fruit ;  to  their  keep- 
ing qualities  derived  from  the  nature  of  soil  on  which  they  are  grown, 
climate,  and  variety  cultivated. 

First.  The  lemons  are  gathered  with  great  care,  the  peduncle  being  cut 
(not  broken)  off  smoothly  near  to  the  lemon.  The  fruit  is  carried  to  the 
warehouse  in  baskets  lined  with  cloth,  where  it  is  spread  out  on  the 
Hoor  (if  of  wood)  or  on  large  mats  (if  the  floor  be  of  stone)  and  allowed 
to  dry  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — even  longer  if  there  is 
sufficient  room  in  warehouse — but  never  more  than  six  days.  If  lemons 
piled,  say,  4  feet  deep  are  left  for  any  length  of  time,  the  first  layers 
become  greatly  heated,  and  soon  spoil.  The  fruit,  having  been  carefully 
selected,  is  next  wrapped  in  tissue-paper  and  packed  in  boxes.  Upon 
reaching  the  city  warehouses  the  exporters,  before  shipping,  have  the 
l)oxes  re- inspected^  the  least  defect  In  the  fruit  causes  its  rejection. 
When  packed  for  the  last  time,  prior  to  shipping,  care  is  taken  to  pack 
each  lemon  with  its  nose  down.  If  the  boxes  are  kept  any  length  of 
time  in  warehouses,  they  are  opened  every  three  weeks  and  each  lemon 
carefully  examined.  A  lemon  with  a  blemish,  so  slight  as  to  be  notice- 
able but  to  an  expert,  is  thrown  out  as  unfit  for  exportation.  Lemon- 
juice  and  essence  are  extracted  from  these  rejected  lemons.  The  fruit 
contained  in  each  box  must  be  of  the  same  size;  an  easy  matter,  owing 
to  the  monthly  harvestings.    Sizers  are  unknown  here. 

Lemons  are  gathered  from  October  to  August ;  they  should  not  weigh 
less  than  80  grams  each  or  average  more  than  from  2^  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  when  gathered. 
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There  are  three  harvests  of  the  true  lemon — the  November  mt,  the 
Decernber>-Jaimary  cut,  the  April-May  cut.  The  true  lemon  is  produced 
from  the  April-May  bloom  ;^the  bastard  lemon,  from  the  iir^gnlar  bloom 
of  February,  March,  June,  and  July.  The  true  lemon  requires  im 
months  to  attain  maturity.  The  true  lemon  keeps  mach  better  than 
the  bastard.  Lemons  gathered  in  November  are  of  a  deep  green  color; 
after  remaining  in  boxes  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  they  turn  light 
yellow.  Lemons  cut  and  packed  in  November  show  300  to  the  box ;  the 
same  lemons  (having  shrunk)  when  repacked  in  January  show  360  to 
the  box;  later  shrinkage  is  scarcely  noticeable.  .The  November-cat 
lemon  keeps  better  than  that  of  any  other  cut ;  shipments  of  this  lemon 
are  frcqueittly  made  as  late  as  May  to  New  York.  Lemons  gathered  in 
January  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  are  not  kept  more  than  a 
month  in  the  warehouses  here  before  shipment 

Second.  The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  lemon  are  the  argillo-calcareons 
and  the  calcareo-argillaceous.  Sandy  soil  is  not  well  adopted  to  leman 
culture,  as  it  is  too  thirsty,  etc.  The  lemon  requires  an  equable  climak 
to  produce  perfect  fruit ;  in  this  district  climatic  influences  are  seldom 
injurious  to  the  fruit.  The  lemon  does  best  on  hill-sides,  facing  sooth. 
It  thrives  at  from  one-fourth  to  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  andatan 
elevation  of  1,500  feet. 

Little  or  no  chemical  fertilizers  are  used  in  these  groves,  and  stabW 
manure  but  sparingly.    Water  is  the  great  fertilizer  on  this  island. 

May  not  our  fresh  soils  and  chemical  fertilizers  affect  the  keying 
qualities  of  California  and  Florida  fruit  t 

Wallace  S.  Jokss, 

OannL 

United  States  CoNsuiiATB, 

Mesmm^  May  30, 1890. 


SICILY. 

EXPORT  BT  CONSUL  WOODOOOK,  OF  OATAniA. 

(Republished  from  Consalar  Beport  No.  411.) 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS  IN  SICILY. 

In  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  relative  to  the  culture  of 
the  orau<^e,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  raisin,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for 
my  district  as  follows: 

The  Catania  consular  district  comprises  the  southeast  third  of  the 
island  of  Sicily  and  lies  between  36^  and  38°  north  latitude,  wid  be- 
tween 11^  and  130  east  (Greenwich)  longitude. 

The  province  of  Catania  takes  in  the  volcano  of  ^tna  and  tberidi 
zone  of  lava  soil  that  surrounds  it.  The  general  trend  of  the  land  is 
from  the  sea-shore  upward  to  the  summit  of  this  mountaiiL.  wfakh  rise3 
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to  an  altitude  of  10,872  feet,  being  over  two  miles  high.  The  soil  is 
composed  of  disintegrated  lava,  and  is  among  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
dnctive  of  the  world.  This  inclined  plane  is  habitable  to  within  9J 
miles  of  the  crater,  and  is  densely  populated,  the  population  being  1,424 
to  the  square  mile,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of  Italy.  The  cli- 
mate is  semi-tropical,  temperate,  or  frigid,  in  accordance  with  the  alti- 
tude, the  different  zones  being  represented  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
the  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  top  of  iBtna. 

The  climate  is  here  (Catania)  in  winter  mild  and  salubrious.  I  have 
been  here  since  the  1st  of  October  last.  Frost  is  seldom  known  in  this 
lower  altitude.  We  had  none  during  the  past  winter,  though  thfe  citi- 
zens called  it  a  cold  winter.  I  ai|i  forcibly  imi)re88ed  with  the  similarity 
of  this  climate  to  that  of  Southern  Oalifomia,  having  passed  several 
months  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

From  the  sea  upward  to  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  1,000  feet  the  land- 
scape is  beautified  by  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  flg,  and  olive  trees,  and 
vineyards  of  grape,  all  of  luxuriant  growth. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  here  designated  as  ^^ marina"  (seacoast), 
growing  in  the  lower  altitudes  near  the  sea,  and  '^  monjtano  "  (of  the 
mountain),  growing  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  "montano,"  or  mount- 
ain fruit,  is  the  choicest^  and  commands  the  best  prices  in  the  market, 
but  the  crop  is  not  so  sure,  owing  to  the  frost.  The  marina  orchards 
hear  more  abundantly,  and  the  crop  is  considered  a  certainty.  Of  the 
fruits  there  are  two  kinds,  the  oval  and  the  round*  The  trees  that  bear 
the  oval  firuit  are  preferred.  Those  trees  that  blossom  several  times 
during  the  year  are  a  specialty  because  of  their  producing  fruit  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  season. 

Of  oranges  there  are  four  varieties,  the  round  and  oval  (as  above 
mentioned)  and  the  mandarin  and  bitter.  Of  these  the  oval  is  pre- 
ferred for  commerce,  being  more  durable.  The  round  is  sweeter  and 
larger.  These  two  kinds  are  the  fruit  of  export.  The  mandarin  is  a 
small  orange  of  excellent  flavor,  but  being  more  perishable  than  the 
other  varieties,  it  is  used  more  for  home  consumption  than  export. 

The  bitter  orange  is  very  hardy,  and  is  adapted  to  this  climate;  it  is 
grown  for  ihe  purpose  of  propagating  the  other  varieties  by  budding 
or  grafting  them  upon  its  stock.  Its  fruit  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  preserves.  The  round  orange  begins  to  rii)en  in  December,  the  oval 
in  January. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  begin  to  bear  full  crops  when  they  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  time  of  full  bearing  depends  much  upon 
tlie  climate  (altitude),  cultivation,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  As  to  the 
length  of  time  the  trees  will  remain  fruitful,  I  find  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  say  that  varieties  of  the  orange  and  lemon  budded  upon  the  bitter 
orange  stock  will  remain  fruitful  from  one  to  two  centuries;  others  say 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  years.  When  not  thus  budded  upon  the  bitter 
orange  stock,  but  raised  from  the  seed,  the  trees  are  short-lived.    They    _ 
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become  diseased;  a  gararay  substance  exudes  from  them;  a  dis^a^e 
cankerous  in  nature  attacks  ^he  wood  and  they  soon  die.  The  biiter 
orange  tree  will,  without  doubt,  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  two  centimes 
The  budding  process  is  generally  in  practice.  Grafting  is  batlit^ 
resorted  to. 

The  process  of  sUirting  an  orange  or  lemon  orchard  is  as  follows: 

(I)  The  seed  of  the  bitter  orange  is  planted.  When  the  young  plaats 
are  a  year  old  they  are  transplanted.  When  they  have  grown  to  be 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  (three  or  four  years  old)  they  are  again  ^aiLs- 
planted  and  set  in  the  place  in  the  orchard  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
top  of  the  young  trees  are  then  cut  off  about  4  feet  above  the  groand. 
When  they  become  well  rooted  and  growing,  the  best  varieties  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  are  budded  upon  the  stalk.  Two  buds  are  gener 
ally  inserted,  and  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  plant.  From  these  bad» 
branches  shoot  out,  and  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  become 
of  a  reddish  color. 

The  trees  of  the  orange  and  lemon  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  A 
X)arasitic  growth  of  fungus  nature  frequently  appears  upon  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  The  lemon  tree  is  more  subject  to  this  than  the  orange. 
ThiB  growth  after  a  rain  (or  being  soaked  with  water)  is  removed  by 
scraping.  An  insect  of  a  dark  brown  color  called  the  orange  lease  is 
very  injurious  to  both  the  orange  and  lemon  by  infesting  the  bark, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  A  similar  insect  of  a  whitish  color,  known  as  Ute 
lemon  louse,  attacks  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  lemon,  but  not  the 
orange.  The  fruit  of  both  the  orange  and  lemon  are  sometimes  injoieil 
by  an  insect  called  the  fly.  This  insect  makes  its  appearance  io  the 
beginuiug  of  summer,  and  commences  its  devastation  by  stinging  the 
fruit  and  depositing  therein  its  eggs.  These  eggs  develop  into  grabs, 
which  destroy  the  fruit.  Plenty  of  sunlight  and  good  ventilatioo  are 
reciuisite  for  all  these  diseases.  '  Tar- water,  and  water  slightJy  tinct- 
ured with  kerosene  are  used  as  a  wash  for  the  leaves  and  fruit,  being 
applied  with  a  sponge.  Soda-ash  is  also  used.  When  the  fly  first  ap- 
pears the  fruit  must  be  frequently  washed. 

These  remedies  are  only  of  temporary  benefit.  No  Remedy  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  the  permanent  destruction  of  these  enemies  of  the 
orange  and  lemon,  especially  the  louse. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  to  be  maintained  in  planting  in  tbe 
orchard  depends  much  upon  the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  qualitrof 
the  soil  and  the  climate.  The  distance  varies  from  4  to  6  meters  (13  to 
19i  feet). 

When  the  soil  is  loose,  rich,  and  easily  cultivated  the  lemon  trees  shonltl 
be  plant(Hl  at  least  6  meters  (19 J  feet)  apart,  because,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  trees  grow  luxuriantly  and  become  large.  When  the  sita- 
ation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  ventilation  will  not  be  good  the  tiws 
should  bo  G  meters  (19J  feet)  apart.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the 
climate  cold,  so  that  the  trees  can  not  grow  large,  they  may  be  planted 
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nearer  to  each  other.  The  distance  to  be  maintained  between  orange 
trees  is  from  4  to  4J  meters  (13  to  14  feet).  The  distance  must  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lemon. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  make  beautiful  the  upland  and  mountain 
side  with  their  vivid  green.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys,  and 
fringe  the  sea-coast  almost  to  the  water  line.  Those  orchards  yield  the 
best  results  which  are  most  distant  from  the  sea  and  are  not  of  such  an 
caltitucie  as  to  be  afl'ected  by  the  frost.  The  rich  valleys  above  the  sea- 
level,  where  an  abundaitco  of  water  can  bo  had  for  irrigation,  abound 
ill  the  best  orchards.  Some  orchards  here  reach  down  to  the  sea, 
within  330  feet  of  the  shore.  Such  a  location  is  of  course  not  desirable 
for  the  culture  of  this  fruit  The  trees  so  near  the  sea  are  more  liable 
to  disease,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
orchards  more  distant. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  in  this  climate.  Streams  that  tumble 
down  from  -^tna  are  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, water  is  elevated  from  wells  by  steam  or  mule  power. 

The  ground  of  the  orchards  between  the  trees  must  be  cultivated.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  ground  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  soil  should 
be  worked  at  least  five  times  a  year,  commencing  in  March  and  ending 
iu  October.  When  the  trees  are  young  and  small  it  is  not  customary 
to  work  the  soil.  It  is  thought  that  the  vegetable  growth  protects  the 
yonng  plants  from  the  too- powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

Many  sections  raise  crops  of  vegetables  between  the  trees.  This 
practice,  however,  is  condemned  by  the  best  fruit  culturists. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  in  the  best  orchards  per  annum  per  hectare 
{^iVsS  acres),  on  the  average,  is  about  650  lire  ($125.45);  but  where 
extraordinary  outlays  must  be  made  for  streets  through  the  orchards 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  this  lava-covered  soil)  and  steam  power  for  irri- 
gation, the  cost  per  annum  per  hectare  (2/5^5  acres)  may  be  2,000  lire 

On  the  average  a  lemon  tree  here  produces  1,000  lemons  per  annum; 
an  orange  tree  GOO  oranges.  There  are  cases  where  trees  produce  ten 
times  this  number. 

The  Sicilians  regard  the  best  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  for  export 
is  in  the  month  of  November.  The  fruit  is  carefully  picked  from  the 
tree  by  hand,  caution  being  exercised  not  w  injure  the  same  by  the 
thorns  of  the  tree  or  rough  handling.  The  fruit  is  not  rudely  thrown 
into  a  box,  but  gently  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  cloth.  The  stem 
is  left  on  the  fruit,  cutting  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit. 

Prior  to  boxing,  the  fruit  is  cleaned  of  insects  or  other  injurious  mat- 
ter. The  box  used  here  generally  is  capable  of  holding  from  250  to  360 
of  tbe  fruit,  there  being  a  partition  in  the  center.  It  is  lined  with  com- 
mon silk  paper.    Each  individual  fruit  is  encased  in  the  same  kind  of   t 
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paxxT  prior  to  boxinp:.  Care  is  taken  that  no  nail  protrudes  in  thelwi 
to  injure  the  fruit  prior  to  placing  it  tlierein.  The  boxes  are  not  made 
air  tight,  but  interstices  are  left  between  the  boards  for  ventilatioD. 

Lemons  gathered  in  the  month  of  November  and  thus  boxed  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  without  spoiling  for  six  months.  Oranges  will  not  keep 
so  long.  The  boxes  should  be  occasionally  opened,  and  any  infectttl 
ones  removed  therefrom ;  especially  should  this  be  done  just  prior  to 
shipment. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Catania  of  oranges  and  lemons  241,107  boxes,  of  which  the  invoictui 
vahie  was  $441,227.72. 

During  the  year  1883  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Catania  228,857  boxes,  invoiced  at  $324,284.84. 

For  much  of  the  information  relative  to  the  culture  of  these  fruits  1 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  our  worthy  vice-consul,  Mr.  A^gu^tIlS 
Peratoner,  who  owns  several  fine  estates  upon  which  are  splendid  grores 
of  orange  and  lemon. 

Albert  Woodoook, 

(kmnl 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  May  21,  1884. 


VENETIA. 

RBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  NOTES,  OF  YSNIOM. 

(Bepriuted  from  Considar  Report  No.  411.) 

LEMON  OULTUEB  IN  VENETIA. 

Although  the  principal  center  of  exotic  culture  is  not  found  witliia 
the  consular  district  of  Venice,  some  account  of  the  circamstanoes  ami 
metluxls  connected  with  its  practice  in  the  province  of  Verona  may  l* 
of  inten^st  to  fruit-growers  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
mcwU 

Tlio  Luke  of  Gartla,  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes,  while  penetrat- 
injr  with  its  northern  extriMuity  far  into  the  mass  of  the  Great  Alife?. 
opens  out  into  the  plain  to  the  south  with  barely  the  difference  of  level 
neoossary  to  ciMitain  its  waters,  and  the  more  completely  it  allows  the 
warm  3ur  of  the  j^hiin  to  penetrate  into  its  deeply  embedded  monBtaia 
nnvsses  the  more  completely  is  the  tepid  element  sheltered  and  isolatt^l 
fix>in  the  ooMor  currents  of  the  north.  Bathed  in  this  genial  atiiif^'^ 
phere,  the  precipitous  shores  form  a  range  of  natural  espaliers,  expt'j^^ 
to  the  siuuhernsun  in  all  its  course  andenjoyinga  climate  of  their ovd, 
.  -  ^».l^^.j^  ^jj^,  euUivatiou  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  been  a  profitable 
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inilnstry  for  several  centuries.  It  is  on  the  western  sliore  of  the  lake, 
in  the  region  of  Bi^eseia,  that  both  fruits  are  produced  witli  success;  while 
to  the  east,  and  properly  within  the  Venetian  territory,  the  lemon  only, 
being  the  more  hardy,  is  cultivated  to  any  extent  for  commerce,  the  , 
orange  being  more  rarely  planted,  except  for  experiment  or  ornament; 
its  iruit  does  not  generally  come  to  maturity* 

Cultivation. — ^The  lemon  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air  and  succeeds 
]>erfectly,  though  requiring  the  nicest  care  and  attention.  It  demands 
a  soil  sufficiently  loose  and  fresh  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  solar 
heat  without  baking  or  shrinking,  and  largely  com[)08ed  of  the  sub- 
stances most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  acids,  of  sweet  and  aromatic 
jaices,  such  as  the  alkalies,  and  particularly  those  of  potassa  and  lime. 

Analygig. — An  analysis  of  the  trunk  and  fruit  of  the  lemon  shows  in  the 
fruit  the  presence  of  47.48  i)er  cent,  of  potassa,  22.82  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  11.57  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  in  the  trunk,  55.13  per  cent,  of 
lime,  17.09  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  14.76  per  cent,  of  potassa, 
with  smaller  proportions  of  other  substances. 

Manures. — ^The  manure  should  be  of  a  nature  to  complete  the  natural 
resources  of  the  soil,  by  still  further  additions  of  alkaline  and  azotatt»d 
substances ;  stable  manure,  mixed  with  leaves  and  sea- weed,  and  left  to 
decay  together  till  they  form  a  loam,  to^  which  may  be  added  powdered 
lime  or  plaster  of  Paris  and  night  soil;  some  cultivators  use  also  the 
refase  of  the  wine  and  oil  press. 

Propagating. — For  propagating  the  plants,  a  nursery  is  generally 
formed  in  some  spot  particularly  favorable  for  soil  and  expdsure,  and 
hore  the  plantation  may  be  Aade  in  various  ways — with  the  seed  simply, 
with  a  portion  of  root  which  has  already  given  a  sprout,  with  slips 
burieil  till  they  commenced  taking  root.  From  the  seed  sown  in  spring 
the  plants  are  more  robust,  but  such  plants  always  require  to  be  grafted 
later,  which  is  done  sometjmes  in  the  simple  s])lit,  but  oftener  by  the 
insertion  of  a  bud  on  some  thrifty  shoot  from  one  of  the  lower  branches. 

The  young  plants  remain  for  six  years,  more  or  less,  in  the  nursery, 
and  here,  or  in  the  pots  or  cases  to  which  they  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferretl,  they  receive  the  care  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vigor  and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  pruning  and  shaping  generally 
to  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  hollow  vase. 

Transjdanting. — When  ready  for  transplanting,  the  ground  is  prepared 
by  digging  a  broad  ditch  the  whole  length  of  the  proposed  line  of  trees, 
taking  care  to  break  the  earth  as  deei)ly  and  widely  as  possible  to  give 
free  passage  for  warmth  and  moisture,  and  clearing  of  any  stones  or 
large  pebbles.  The  plants  are  removed  from  the  nursery  or  case,  with 
the  mass  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  set  in  the  earth  9  or  10 
inches  deep.  Care  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  to  separate  and 
B]>read  any  roots  too  closely  grouped  together,  or  tending  too  much  in- 
ward or  downward.  In  refilling  in  and  around  the  roots  manure  should 
be  used  liberally,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  earth  raised  around  the  spot 
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to  retain  water.  Tlio  i)lauts  are  sometimes  grafted  before  this  transfer, 
sometimes  ouly  a  year  or  two  after.  Each  plant  should  have  aboat^o 
square  yards  of  open  ground  around  it ;  in  these  intervening  spaces, 
however,  small  slioots  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  sale  or  transplanta- 
tion, but  in  all  cases  the  earth  should  be  well  spaded  during  the  first 
^  year  at  least,  lopping  the  roots  which  come  too  near  the  sorfaoe.  The 
young  trees  are  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and  the  ration  of  manare 
for  each  is  prepared  beforehand  and  placed  under  cover  near  it  for  pro- 
tection from  cold,  to  be  well  worked  into  the  ground  with  the  first  spad- 
ing, wliieh  t^ikes  place  at  the  commencement  of  vegetation  in  spring. 

At.  the  same  time  the  tree  should  be  pruned  of  its  dried  or  weakly 
branches  and  leaves,  which  would  become  points  of  attack  for  milder 
or  insects,  as  well  as  to  maintain  its  compact  and  advantageous  form, 
and  this  cleansing  operation,  after  being  carefully  attended  as  sood  05 
the  advancing  season  offers  some  security  against  returns  of  cold,  shouM 
be  renewed  towards  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  first  period  of  vegetation 
has  well  marked  the  relative  vigor  and  promise  of  the  young  shoota. 

The  plnnts  should  be  watered  according  to  the  requirements  of  tk 
season,  using  for  the  purpose  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been  re- 
moved by  standing  in  the  sun.  This  is  done  here  mostly  by  hand  with 
the  simi)le  old-fashioned  watering-pot 

Where  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots  or  cases,  here  as  elsewhere,  they 
are  more  for  ornament  than  profit,  and  in  this  case  the  filling  is  entirtl} 
of  manure,  and  should  be  renewed  every  three  years.  At  a  certain 
sU)ge  of  growth,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  plant  to  a  lar^rer 
recipient,  though  one  change  of  the  kind  is  generally  sufficient,  a  c^^^ 
of  2  to2.i  feet  in  diameter  being  large  enough  for  it  at  almost  any  a^e. 
The  operation  should  not  be  executed  without  due  precautioa  Be 
]>lant,  enveloped  in  cloths  or  rags,  and  lifted  gently  by  ropes  and  pa!- 
l(»ys,  should  suffer  no  violence ;  while  suspended,  the  smaller  and  too 
extended  filaments  of  root  trimmed  away,  and  lowered  with  its  mass  of 
earth  undisturbed  into  its  new  receptacle  on  a  stratum  of  fine  gravel 
prepared  for  it,  the  empty  spaces  filled  as  before  with  manure  and  loan 
well  worked  into  the  roots.  The  plant  should  then  stand  in  the  sba  it* 
I'or  about  eight  days,  guarded,  as  far  as  possible,  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  copiously  watered,  admitting,  however,  theextfrnal 
air  if  in  the  greenhouse,  when  the  weather  permits  it. 

Finally,  and  to' prove  that  after  all  Italy  is  not  the  natural  homef»r 
tluvse  delicate  products,  even  with  all  these  precautions,  the  orange 
niid  lemon  i)lants,  which  thrive  here  in  the  open  air  during  saramex, 
r.iii  not  risk  the  wint^ir  without  protection,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
under  provisory  sheds  of  light  planking,  provided  with  stoves  and  cod 
duetiiig  tubes  suflicient  to  maintain  a  certain  uniformity  of  temperature 
ill  every  part  of  the  inclosure.  Maiiy  cultivators  regulate  then*  practiw 
III  heal  in;:  by  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  a  vessel  of  water  ne.J 
»unt.,  and  light  their  stoves  when  the  water  beglus  to  fireese.   IM 
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however,  is  considered  dangerous,  as  the  injury  may  be  already  done 
before  the  signal  is  given  or  observed,  and  the  plant  once  attacked  by 
frost  is  beyond  remedy.  More  careful  gardeners  use  the  thermometer, 
and  begin  beating  when  it  marks  6°  or  7®  Fahr.  above  freezing  point, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry. 

With  all  these  risks  and  precautions  the  cultivation  can  not  but  be 
regarded  as  exotic  and  artificial,  and  the  fruit,  though  large  and  hand- 
some, is  watery  in  quality,  with  much  of  its  substance  taken  up  by  the 
disproportionate  thickness  of  the  rind ;  nor  has  it  the  concentrated 
acid  of  the  lemon  produced  in  more  congenial  climates.  The  yield,  also, 
is  very  precarious,  and  always  liable  to  be  prostrated  by  any  extra- 
ordinary severity  of  the  season.  It  is  estimated  for  the  average  year 
at  500,000  lemons  of  various  sizes,  with  an  average  value  of  15,000 
francs  ($3,000). 

Mo  Waller  B.  Notes, 
OansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Venicey  March  3, 1884. 
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THE  AZORES. 

SBPORT  BT  00N8VLAB  AQENT  MOBEIRA,  OF  8T.  MIOHAEVa, 

Varieties. — The  name  of  best  variety  for  profit  is  the  common  orange 
{Citrus  aurantium),  or  China  orange,  which  is  the  orange  exported. 

Names  of  other  choice  varieties  worthy  of  culture  are:  the  "selecta'^ 
(selected)  without  pips,  which  never  attains  a  deep  color  and  does  not 
ripen  well  till  March  or  April;  the  tangerine,  a  variety  of  mandarin,  a 
delicious  small  orange,  but  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent;  a  few 
boxes  are  shipped,  but  of  the  "selecta''  hardly  a  package  is  exported. 

Situation. — ^The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  above-named  are 
grown  in  almost  all  situations  of  the  island;  distance  from  sea,  from 
one-half  up  to  three  miles ;  elevation  above  sea-level,  from  80  to  400  feet; 
for  exposure  to  sun  eastern  aspect  desirable;  they  grow  in  all  lands, 
but  level  land  is  preferable. 

Soil. — Light  soil  and  also  argillaceous -mixed  with  pumice-stone. 

Climate. — Generally  moist. 

Temperature. — Winter  months,  minimum,  48^,  maximum,  75^ ;  aver- 
age, Ci^.  Srfmmer,  minimum,  60^,  maximum,  82JO;  average,  69Jo. 
Nights  generally  cold  in  winter  but  very  warm  in  summer;  few  sul- 
try days ;  atmosphere  moist. 

Rain-fall  averages  40  inches  per  annnm  on  the  lower  grounds,  but  on 
the  higher  lands  probably  60  inches.  Our  soil  is  porous,  the  rain  soon 
sinks  into  the  ground,  and  the  soil  soon  dries  up,  therefore  genia^ale 
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fihowers  in  Runiincr  are  very  beueficial.  In  some  years  there  ari- 
drouglits  in  suuimer,  and  the  fruit  trees  suffer  inach ;  cooseqaently  tlie 
fruit  i»  small  and  frequently  rough. 

Irrigation, — Irrigtition  not  required. 

Cultivation. — ^There  is  no  particular  method  of  cultivation. 

Fertilizerti. — About  February  lupin  is  sown  broadcast,  and  vie- 
about  2  feet  high  is  dug  into  the  ground;  some  people  (but  very fev 
sometimes  use  farm  yard  manure,  and  guano  has  sometimes  beru 
applied. 

Pruning. — ^Pruning  is  not  generally  practiced  before  the  trees  attain 
an  age  of  seven  years,  and  then  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Ficking. — Picking  begins  about  the  15th  of  November  and  coDtinae^ 
up' to  March.;  the  fruit  is  rot  properly  ripe  until  January. 

Curing  and  packing. — There  is  no  system  of  curing.  The  fruit  i? 
packed  in  boxes  containing  from  400  to  500  oranges,  accordiDg  ta  m 
of  fruit,  wrapped  in  Indian -corn  leaves. 

Planting  and  propagating. — Distance  from  plant  to  plant,  in  rows,  lo 
to  20  feet.  If  planted  closer,  which  is  sometimes  done,  the  trees  shi>it 
ui)  too  high  and  the  branches  touch  one  another,  preventing  tbe  sod 
from  shining  into  the  trees  as  much  as  desirable.  The  trees  are  nor 
mostly  propagated  by  selecting  a  healthy  branch  about  half  an  inch  io 
diameter,  taking  off  the  bark  all  round  about  an  inch  in  height,  theo 
putting  round  it  some  sifted  soil.  When  it  begins  to  throw  ont  roat.s 
it  is  cut  off  from  the  tree  and  planted  out  in  beds  till  it  attains  a  hei{;Iit 
of  at  least  3  feet,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  transplanted.  They  2k 
also  propagated  by  layers,  that  is,  by  pegging  down  the  lower  branch« 
and  grafting  in  the  ordinary  way..  Prom  seedlings  the  oranges  are 
better  than  from  layers,  but  they  take  a  long  time  before  they  prodnce 
any  fruit.  Sometimes  also  the  trees  are  budded.  The  or(diardd  are 
from  one-third  of  an  acre  up  to  20  acres  in  size. 

Maturity. — ^The  trees  will  produce  in  seven  years,  not  however  mlanje 
quantities,  but  the  largest  crops  may  be  expected  when  they  attain  the 
ai^e  of  twenty  years  up  to  forty  years,  at  which  latter  period  they  begio 
to  produce  less. 

There  are  no  insect  pests. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  fair  quantity  of  lemons  and  some  were 
shipped,  but  now  there  are  very  few.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  planting 
lemon  trees  except  for  their  own  use,  or  for  sale  in  the  market,  whwe 
sometimes  5  cents  are  given  for  one.    None  are  now  shipped* 

AuaUSTO  S.  MOBBIBA, 

Acting  OonmlarAge^ 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

8t.  MichaeVsy  Azores^  December  31, 1839. 
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THE   AZORES. 

REPORT  BY  OOySUL  DJlBNBY,  OF  FATAL, 

[Bepuolishod  from  Gonsalar  Report  No.  41i.] 

OBANGES  AND  L.EDIONS  IN  THE  AZORES. 

The  lemon,  never  raised  in  largo  quantities  in  these  islands,  proba- 
bly because  its  quality  did  not  make  it  a  favorite,  has  become  quite  ex- 
tinct as  an  article  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  disease  of 
the  tree  roots.  The  oratige  of  the  Azores,  the  Ohina  orange,  is  a  fine 
fruit,  but  of  so  perishable  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  a  long 
voyage.  In  Kayal  and  Terceira  it  has  ceased  to  be  exported,  not  be- 
iug  able  to  compete  in  price  mth  oranges  sent  from  other  countries  in 
the  markets  of  England,  the  only  markets  really  within  the  reach  of  so 
delicate  a  fruit.  At  the  island  of  St.  Micbael,  which  has  always  been 
immensely  in  advance  of  the  others  in  point  of  quantity  produced  and 
exported,  the  trade,  for  the  same  reason,  although  yet  an  important  one, 
has  diminished  very  seriously.  From  the  United  States  consular  agent 
iit  that  island  I  have  obtained  the  most  of  the  following  information 
regarding  the  orange  culture.  The  varieties  preferred  are  the  "  selecta  ^ 
and  the  '^  navel "  orange,  the  Latin  names  of  which  he  could  not  obtain. 
The  trees  come  into  full  bearing  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
continue  to  bear  until  forty  or  upwards — in  by-gone  times  to  a  much 
greater  age.  They  are  obtained  from  seedlings,  on  which  at  the  proper 
a;:e  the  beat  varieties  are  grafted,  and  also  by  the  system  of  layering^ 
the  former  are  naturally  longer-lived  trees. 

The  orange  tree  at  St.  Michael  appears  to  be  subject  to  a  drying  up 
of  the  branches  without  any  apparent  cause  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  insect  or  fungus.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  for  this,  I 
am  told  (may  it  not  be  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  probably  t).  It  is 
customary  to  set  out  orange  trees  about  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The 
Ix^st  orange  gardens  are  some  2  miles  from  the  coast-line.  The  spaces 
between  the  trees  are  sometimes  filled  with  corn  or  vegetables,  but  the 
more  sagacious  cultivators  abstain  from  this.  Where  the  garden  is  de- 
vote<l  exclusively  to  oranges  it  is  hoed  twice  a  year,  but  as  a  rule  not 
manured ;  never  irrigated.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  estimated  at  $20 
per  acre. 

An  acre  yields  about  40  boxes  of  a  size  to  contain  some  400  oranges ; 
the  value  at  the  present  time  problematical,  as  the  exportation  is  done 
by  the  garden  proprietors  banded  into  large  companies.  Formerly, 
when  more  or  less  of  the  fruit  was  bought  by  speculators  on  the  trees — 
all  expenses  being  for  this  account — ^it  was  sold  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  the 
"  English  box,"  a  package  equivalent  to  three  Sicily  boxes,  or  contain- 
ing from  600  to  900  oranges,  according  to  size  of  fruit.  In  a  good  year 
as  many  as  250,000  or  300,000  of  such  boxes  were  exported  from  St   t 
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Michael,  conveyed  by  small  fast-sailing  schoonersi  carrying  from  fiOii 
to  1,200  boxes  of  that  size.  Of  late  years  the  carrying  has  been  doae 
by  steamers. 

The  Azorean  orange  has  been  with  few  exceptions  packed  in  corn 
husks,  it  being  found  that,  liable  as  it  is  to  decay,  the  husk,  being 
thicker  and  firmer  than  paper,  protects  the  sound  ones  more  effectiveiy 
from  a  decayed  comrade. 

The  soil  of  these  islands,  though  generally  thin,  is  fisurly  prodactire 
if  rain  does  not  fail  too  much  during  the  summer  months,  and  itisol^ 
served  that  the  best  oranges  are  raised  on  rather  a  sandy  soil ;  thi"^ 
from  richer  ground  being  thicker  skinned  and  deficient  in  flavor.  The 
climate  is  decidedly  a  damp  one,  but  equable  in  tem])erature.  Tbe 
mean  annual  temperature,  deduced  from  three  daily  observations  of 
a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  properly  placed  in  the  shade,  I  fonod  to  be 
62^;  the  maximum  observed  being  80^  and  the  minimum  44^. 

S.  W.  Dabnet, 

OanskL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fayal,  April  24, 1884. 


SPAIN. 

RgPOBl  BY  aONBJTL±n  AQBNT  LOSWSNSTSIN,  OF  GRAa 
[Republished  from  Consalar  Reports  No.  41^.] 
OULTIYATION  OF  THE  ORANGE  TREE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  report  on  the  coltiva- 
tiou  and  propagation  of  the  orange  tree  in  this  province.  It  was  nu<Ie 
out  after  consulting  the  most  eminent  cultivators  and  authors,  and  uy 
fervent  desire  is  that  this  paper  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  lesser- 
instructed  cultivators  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States. 

CLIMATE. 

The  orange  tree  does  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  except  above  43^ 
latitude,  and  then  in  sheltered  spots,  where  the  earth  always  preservts 
a  temperature  above  congealmeut  at  a  depth  of  0.02"  to  0.03*.  la 
these  cases  the  sap  of  the  roots,  which  is  always  in  movement  iu  th« 
treCsS  of  permanent  leaves  even  in  winter,  defends  the  exposed  i>art<?of 
the  tree  from  (3ongealment.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  as  I'^v 
us  10°  Uiiaumur  witliout  the  orange  trees  [lerishing,  because  such  teffi 
l>erature  wjis  not  sufliciontly  continuous  to  penetrate  to  any  depth  ir 
the  soil,  besides  which  the  thaw  that  succeeded  was  accompanied  with 
a  cloudy  sky.  In  short,  the  orange  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  perft^l 
security  in  the  open  air  where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  ^ 
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E^aamur.  lu  the  spots  most  favored  this  condition  is  not  met  with  at  a 
greater  altitude  than  thatof  400  meters.  When  the  average  temperature 
reaches  from  15^  to  16°  the  apparent  vegetation  of  the  orange  tree 
commences,  which,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
blossoming  requires  a  mean  temperature  of  18^  centigrade,  Reaumur, 
the  first  flowers  appearing  in  April  and  frequently  continuing  through- 
out the  whole  of  May.  The  blossoms  are  found  on  the  secondary 
branches,  but  principally  on  the  tertian  ones,  or  in  general  those  formed 
(luring  the  previous  year  5  but  this  rule,  which  is  the  most  regular,  is 
not  the  same  everywhere.  Selling  the  fruit  too  late,  and  the  consequent 
working  and  manuring  of  the  grounds  (by  reason  thereof)  out  of  the 
proj)er  time  for  so  doing,  besides  which,  in  consequence  of  the  scarce- 
ness of  irrigation  in  summer  for  want  of  water,  a  great  disorder  in  the 
natural  course  of  vegetation  is  occasioned.  With  reference  to  the  height 
above  sea-level,  the  majority  of  the  orchards  range  between  4  and  30 
meters.  The  temperature  of  this  province,  Valencia,  is  very  mild,  and 
while  it  seldom  reaches  as  low  as  zero,  many  parts  are  protected  from 
north  winds  by  different  mountains. 

The  climate  of  the  districts  where  the  orange  tree  is  cultivated  in 
Valencia  is,  as  aforesaid,  benign,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  orange, 
lomon,  citron,  palm,  locust  bean,  and  various  other  trees,  as  also  shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  delicate,  thrive  freely  in  the  open  air.  Further,  the 
jujube,,  fig,  pomegranate,  almond,  and  olive  trees,  the  vine,  and  the 
sugar  caue,  also  flourish  here  luxuriantly.  The  dwarf  fian-palm  grows 
vspontaneously. 

The  risumS  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  and  published 
during  the  year  from  1st  December,  1881,  to  the  30th  of  November,  1882, 
at  the  Observatory  of  Valencia,  is  as  follows  (barometer  being  in  milli- 
meters and  at  zero,  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  centigrade): 

Mete&tologioal  oifftfiratioiM. 

Millimeters. 

Ayerage  pressure  of  barometer  . „ 762. 97 

Maximum  pressure  of  barometer  (January  17) 781.01 

Minimam  pressure  of  barometer  (October  27) 745.94 

Oscillation - 35,07 

Be^^rees. 

Average  temperature 16.2 

Maximum  temperature  in  the  sun  (September  30) 43.0 

Maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  (July  10) ,...  30. 0 

Minimum  temperature  iu  the  air  (December  27  and  January  6) 1. 1 

Minimum  temperature  in  the  reflector  (December  27  aud  January  6) 0. 0 

Average  oscillation  of  temperature 13.3 

Average  humidity 61.0 

Muximnmof  humidity  (May  17) 94.0 

Minimum  of  humidity  (April  25) 20.0 

A  vvrape  tension 11.0 

Mazimom  tension  (August  19)... 23.9. 
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Miaimiuii  tension  (December  24) 3.9 

ATeia<;ne  eraporfttion 9.1 

Maxiraam  eraporation  (July  8) 1 S4.@ 

Tof&lof  eTapontion 3,349.^ 

Sainjdaya ^ 

Dars  of  inappreciable  rain §2 

SzoTBT  daj« « - 7 

IVlTSufflOOW --- 1 

Rain-fall  during  the  year 430.3 

Rain-£ilU  maximnm  (September  7) %.< 

Arera^e  Telocity  of  wind. ^'^ 

Maximnm  Telocity  of  wind  (February  26) Sk 

liinimum  velocity  of  wind  (January  I  and  August  30) t 

FVefiMncy  of  the  winds,    (Observed  Uoice  during  the  year,) 

Kwth ^ % 

N«>rtkeast -. -. !:} 

Ea*t I:* 

SoatI  east \^ 

5H»»ith ^ 1! 

Sottthwest 2: 

Wert 1» 

Northv«^;»t  ...•.•••.. Ur 

Atmotpheric  etaie, 

CVa-.?A5^ I^ 

^^  >Nr  'v    :  &%"»  ..«.  ........  ......  ......  ....  ......  •• .... fi 

K     •    :^.•     V* 1^ 

:>^.^    c  :jl:s 51 

,  ».^>.«t  »-v  ;>*...... -- •'■» 

IV  *  -»^*iora i 

7'"*^  r4:a  vlen  the  weather  is  not  stormy  is  nearly  always acojii 
t\*::>Ni  by  ?^Hi:h  or  southeast  winds,  and  the  rainiest  months  of  tV' 
\".ir.  or  jl:  k.ist  those  when  the  rains  which  are  most  beneficJAlfortho 
s*.'.  ^v\\r.  An*  >fcoveral>er,  Pebmary,  and  April,  although  in  cooseqoenrv 
>•:  :  .5*  irv>t:  tV'^*i:K;r  of  trees,  which  has  taken  place  during  thepres^R* 
sva,j.rN\  A5  Also  ow'rc:  to  unknown  causes,  the  rains  are  much  lessfre 
. ,,».  :  ,  »si:t  ;Iiey  were  last  century.  In  this  province  electricity  exisb 
'  A  ^vry  j:*>m:  exttnt  in  the  atmosphere  by  reason  of  the  diyne?snf 
,  v,  ,•    ".t,**  A-id  ;Iie  pureness  of  the  sky,  especially  in  the  moantamoni 

SOIL. 

V  .»  ^^ >*  - •  :N^r:K^  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  tribasic,  cretacp- 
^  Aad  contains  a  large  proportionate  admixture  of  day. 
.  ^^    !oh  is  the  true  reason  why  the  earth  in  this  pn)^ 
Av  >  s.*  ^vv\>  tVrc.Us  as  is  proved  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  tk 
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variety  of  produce,  and  the  richness  of  this  fortune-favored  district. 
The  color  of  the  earth  in  the  parts  where  there  is  no  irrigation  is,  in 
general,  red,  bnt  this  changes  to  gray  when  irrigation  commences 
and  manure  is  employed.  In  parts  where  vegetable  refuse  and  abun- 
dance of  farm  manure  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil,  the  color  in- 
clines to  black. 

Tlie  soil  should  be  at  least  one  meter  in  depth  and  shonld  be  subject 
to  irrigation.  It  should  further  be  of  a  middle  consistence,  silicious- 
argillaceous,  or  argillaceous-calcareous,  rather  damp,  but  without  being 
humid.  Chalky  soils,  more  or  less  pure,  those  completely  silicious,  and 
those  which  are  compact  argillaceous,  with  constant  humidity,  are  use- 
less. In  the  two  first  the  manures  decompose  rapidly  before  being  of 
service  to  the  roots,  and  they  require  excessive  irrigation,  which  weak- 
ens the  soil  and  exhausts  it.  In  the  latter  the  excessive  humidity  which 
is  constantly  retained  deprives  the  roots  of  atmospheric  intiuence  and 
causes  putrefaction.  A  soil  composed  of  clayey  marl  or  a  light  clay 
mixed  with  sand  is  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of 
oniuge,  lemon,  and  other  trees  of  the  same  family.  The  suils  where 
tbe  orange-tree  thrives  well  are  of  very  distinct  composition,  as  there 
are  as  many  orangeries  on  sandy  as  on  clayey  ones,  but  those  most  com- 
pact should  not  contain  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  fine  earth  (with  less 
than  0.005  millimeter  diameter),  and  on  reaching  this  limit  they  should 
have  a  sandier  earth  for  subsoil.  The  same  extreme  limits  which  the 
orange-tree  admits  in  its  physical  composition  are  also  admitted  by  the 
soil  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  it,  for  while  in  cer- 
tain districts  (Benifay<$)  the  earth  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
other  parts  18.29  per  cent,  is  found,  and  recently  a  calcareous  earth  has 
been  examined,  the  same  being  of  great  depth,  and  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain 57.22  per  cent,  of  said  carbonate ;  notwithstanding  the  same,  the 
orange-trees  thrive  well.  These  earths  are  also  rich  in  potash,  and  con- 
tain this  matter  in  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  in  a  form  that  may  be 
considered  as  assimilable  with  the  tree,  so  that  in  such  districts  there 
is  no  necessity  of  employing  potash  for  manure.  Of  the  other  alimenial 
principles  of  the  plants,  there  is  in  general  a  limited  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  in  some  parts  an  addition  of  magnesia. 

The  extraordinary  foliage  acquired  by  the  orange-tree  in  a  loose  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  contains  what  is  necessary  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment, may  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  districts  of  Alcira  and  Carcagente, 
in  this  province,  which  districts  are  the  center  of  production,  and  the 
soil  in  which  is  loose  and  of  great  depth.  A  simple  analysis  of  a  sam- 
ple of  earth  taken  from  Garcagente  showed  that  it  did  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  whilst  a  sample  from  Alcira  did,  and  abundantly.  The  anal- 
ysis of  100  grams  of  earth  from  Alcira  gave,  salt  of  lime  (carbonate), 
20  per  cent. ;  sand  (silicate),  70  per  cent. ;  clay,  10  per  cent.  This  an- 
alysis, which  was  lightly  made,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  orang3-tree  thrives  to  perfection*  , 
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Thus  it  is  that  in  other  parts  (Castellon  de  la  Plana),  where  the  muI 
is  most  compact,  the  growth  is  slower ;  in  years  when  there  is  a  scarcitr 
of  water  aud  the  orchards  are  not  irrigated  at  the  proper  season,  ib* 
earth  becomes  so  co)n)>a(a  }W  to  preveut  the  growth  of  the  small  1  it- 
giving  roots,  besides  depriving  them  of  the  beneficial  elTect  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  aud  as  these  roots  cannot  then  properly  nourish  thetniN 
the  latter,  little  by  little,  harden,  or,  in  other  words,  the  trmik  a- : 
branches  lose  the  greeu  color  they  should  have,  which  manifej^ts  'it 
abundance  of  sap  contained  by  them,  aud  which  is  what  preserves  ih^iL 
tender,  a  thing  so  necessary  for  their  growth. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  wellex.i!:  j' 
the  soil  (shoiild  one  have  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  an  orau;:e  ^r 
den)  before  incurring  any  expense,  not  only  examining  the  surfi*ce,  i-' 
also  the  subsoil,  as  there  may  be  some  parts  where  thtj  soil  is  loos<»  mA 
of  gotxl  quality  on  the  surface,  but  very  compact  and  bivd  beneath,  m: 
vice  versa.  By  attending  to  this  the  proprietor  will  know  what  may  1- 
expected  from  said  ground  aud  to  what  cultivation  it  wonld  be  adnsa 
ble  to  dedicate  it. 

PEOPAaATION. 

Orange  trees  may  be  propagated  the    same    as   any   other  liiit 
tree,  either  from  seed,  whichis  the  natural  way  of  multiplicatjou.  vi 
from  cuttings,  which  is  artificial.    The  first  system,  viz,  from  st^  . 
perpetuates  the  species  and  gives  origin  to  new  descriptions,  afterward*' 
improved  by  cultivation.    The  second  method,  either  from  shoots,  c :: 
tings,  or  grafting,  continues  the  raceaud  at  thesame  timeaccelerate>a 
fruitage,  which  is  always  later  with  the   trees  produced  by  the  Si- 
named  system,  but  in  exchange  the  trees  raised  from  seed  are  morv  r- 
bust  and  live  to  a  much  greater  age.    The  oldest  orange  trees  fonn*! 
this  province  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  primitive  trees  were  m  -•''1 
from  see<l.    The  sweet  orange  does  not  thrive   well  when  raised  ir-'- 
shoots,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  result  it  is  necessary  to  recur : 
tightly  !Kuula;^ing  them  so  as  to  favor  the  accumulation  of  juices,  ^Ij 
contribute  to  the  acceleration   of  the  unfolding  of  the  undergnviL'. 
shoots.    The  bitter  orange  is  more  easily  cultivated. 

The  following  means  have  been  employed,  and  are  still  being  nsiil.  a^ 
by  the  same  frondose  trees,  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  »u«l ':  * 
of  good  quality,  are  obtained.  Said  means  are  these:  First,  aflowt-:- 
pot  is  obtained,  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  can  be  easily  fast*»i)'' 
together  either  with  wire  or  strong  twine  passed  round  them  at  the  t**; 
and  also  at  the  bottom.  Then  some  straight  branches  of  about r- 
thickness  of  two  fingers  must  be  selected,  and  if  said  branches  are  vtrr 
long  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  length  of  I4  meters;  then  tbepirr 
that  has  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  flower-pots  is  barked  all  nmuu 
for  about  1}  inches,  and  immediately  bound  up  with  esparto-gniss '-"r-' 
ing.    As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  flower-pots  are  put  together  and  t.-i 
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with  earth  and  stable  manare,  well  mixed  together  aud  watered^  after 
this  they  are  watered  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  roots  that 
Iiave  forofied  fill  nearly  the  inside  of  the  flower-pots,  and  then  the 
hmnches  at  the  lower  exterior  part  of  these  are  sawn  oflF  and  the  new 
orange  trees  taken  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  For  plant- 
ing them  there  is  only  to  cut  the  wire  or  string  holding  the  flower- pots 
together,  and  if  they  are  well  looked  after  they  will  commence  bearing 
fruit  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

The  slips  of  the  sweet-orange  tree  rarely  strike  root,  or  at  least  such 
is  the  experience  of  farmers  here  who  have  tried  it. 

Till  the  disease  of  the  orange  tree  occurred  some  years  back,  the  prop- 
agation was  generally  effected  by  grafting  the  orange  on  a  slip  of 
lemon  tree,  but  since  then  cultivators  have  only  directed  their  attention 
lo  obtaining  vigorous  plants  from  the  seed,  on  which  are  afterwards 
grafted  cuttings;  and  the  seed  most  preferred  are  Niranjo  dulce franco^ 
Bigarado  franco^  and  Bigarrado  Oallesio  ;  further,  should  short  shoots 
be  required,  the  trunk  should  be  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  sweet 
orange.  Those  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  bitter  orange,  either /ranco 
or  that  called  OaUesiOy  are  more  vigorous,  more  luxuriant,  and  of  longer 
duration,  besides  which  they  better  resist  the  cold,  for  which  reason 
they  are  preferred  and  chosen  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees  of  tall  growth. 
The  fruit  of  the  first  named  is  considered  the  best. 

The  last  system  of  propagation,  being  that  adopted  in  this  province, 
viz,  grafting  on  ^  franco  trunk,  a  series  of  operations  takes  place,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  for  raising  plants  from  the  seed,  a 
plantation  of  young  trees,  grafting,  and  transplanting. 

NTJBSEBIES. 

The  soil  where  this  is  effected  must  be  of  good  quality,  free  from 
creei>ing  herbs  or  weeds,  and  it  must  be  in  a  good  position  so  as  to 
receive  the  sun  in  all  parts,  besides  which  it  must  have  an  abund- 
ance of  water  for  irrigation.  All  seeds  are  sown  in  flat  plots,  and  if 
they  are  delicate  the  soil  is  manured  with  a  small  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  dung  finely  minced  so  as  to  allow  of  its  better  distribution  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  more  beneficial  effects ;  the  soil  is  also  exca- 
vated and  loosened  so  as  to  give  the  plant  greater  freedom  for  growing. 
These  plots,  when  prepared,  are  opened  out  in  parallel  rows  of  about 
four  inches  deep  and  one  foot  distance  between  each. 

The  means  generally  adopted  in  this  province  for  the  establishment 
of  these  nurseries  are  as  follows :  The  raising  from  seed,  when  on  a 
small  scale,  is  done  in  large  boxes,  but  when  on  a  scale  of  any  impor- 
tance it  is  done  in  the  soil.  This  last  is  greatly  preferred,  because  the 
I)lants  have  more  roots  on  account  of  having  more  space  for  develop- 
ment. Although  the  temperature  of  this  zone  is  very  benign,  it  is  nev- 
crtlieless  necessary  to  select  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  nursery,  taking 
care  that  the  soil  be  rich,  nutritive,  of  sufficient  depth,  and  P^ssps^iSK^ale 
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means  for  irrigation.  Having  everything  prepared,  the  next  thtnf:i5 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  seeds  required  for  sowing  when  the  proper 
tune  comes  around.  The  general  method  is  to  divide  the  orange  with 
a  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cnt  it  so  deeply  as  to  touch  the  seed^so  ast/u 
in  nowise  injure  them  ;  these  are  then  picked  out  and^  placed  in  tbe 
shade  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  preserved,  either  in  paper  packife 
or  eai-thern  ware  pots,  in  a  dry  place.  Other  methods  for  obtaining setd 
are  adopted,  but  the  preceding  is  considered  as  the  best.  Ooce  tk 
seed  is  perfectly  obtained,  should  it  not  be  required  for  use  witJiin  a 
short  time  or  period,  it  should  be  placed  in  layers  in  sand,  so  u  to 
prevent  its  getting  too  dry  and  opening.  A  thing  of  the  greatest  q 
portance  is  the  selection  of  the  orange  from  which  to  obtain  the  seed. 
Some  nurseries  have  been  planted  with  seed  obtained  from  the  >'*> 
vember  orange,  and  but  few  trees  have  been  obtained,  only  a  smar: 
quan  ti  ty  of  seed  germinating.  The  seed  of  more  seasoned  oranges  oam^ 
up  in  greater  number  and  with  more  strength,  in  addition  to  wbii 
the  plants  are  much  more  vigorous.  BTurseries  may  be  created  with  tltt 
June  orange,  the  fruit  at  said  period  being  perfectly  seasoned,  bat  thb 
is  considered  too  late,  and  the  frost  or  cold  would  catch  the  plants 
whilst  still  very  tender.  The  average  season  for  planting  the  nurserir^? 
is  from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  April,  thns  concili 
ating  everything :  first,  because  the  seed  then  obt»inable  is  good ;  ami 
secondly,  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  young  plants  to  acquire  saffi- 
cieut  strength  to  resist  the  cold  weather  ere  the  winter  sets  in. 

As  the  time  approaches  when  the  seed  should  be  sown,  the  soil  whe.'e 
such  is  to  be  effected  is  properly  prepared,  being  watered  and,  when  in 
lit  condition,  well  dug  up.  If  the  earth  is  very  compact  and  compoa^l 
of  hard  lumps,  these  are  well  broken  up  and  smoked,  and  roadeap:^ 
lionnigueros,  which  are  heaps  of  dry  vegetable  refuse  covered  over  with 
earth,  having  a  small  opening  near  the  ground  in  which  is  introdooHi^ 
wis[)  of  straw.  On  sotting  fire  to  the  straw  the  whole  mass  gradaal'T 
consumes  itself,  forming  a  small  heap  of  vegetable  ashes  and  earth. 
Tiie  ashes  of  the  hormigueros  are  equally  distributed  over  the  mtf^y 
of  the  soil,  and  immediately  afterwards  this  is  manured  with  staUv 
dung,  which  should  have  been  left  to  rot  in  sand,  and  which  must  l> 
old  and  as  fine  as  the  sand.  This  has  first  to  be  watered  to  keei>  .t 
moist,  and  when  the  proper  season  arrives  a  good  watering  has  to  l«e 
given  it,  after  which  it  is  spread  over  the  surface.  When  the  spaa*  :o 
be  cultivated  is  limited,  the  mixture  of  stable  dung  and  saod  is  ]«• 
formed  with  a  spade,  and  the  ground  is  not  plowed.  The  groaodbas 
to  be  divided  in  long  and  narrow  plots,  having  small  irrigating  »nab 
between  each,  which  must  be  sufficiently  deep  so  as  not  to  allow  of  tin* 
water  reaching  the  superficies  of  the  rows,  as  should  it  do  so  it  wouM 
have  the  effect  of  hardening  the  earth,  which  should  always  be  loose, 
80  as  to  obtain  a  good  result. 

rhe  seed  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  after- 
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rards  thickly  sown,  to  provide  again^^t  the  eventuality  of  4some  being 
lefective  and  not  germinating. 

There  are  some  who  immediately  cover  the  seed  with  a  coating  of 
iiie  mannre  of  abont  1^  to  2  inches,  while  there  are  others  wlio  employ  a 
uixture  of  river  sand  and  stable  dang;  bat  experienced  cultivators  say 
bat  the  sand  often  injures  the  stalk  of  the  tender  shoot.  It  seems  that 
u  onier  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  result  a  covering  is  made  of  earth 
ron)  a  pine  forest,  virgin  earth,  the  greater  portion  dung.  When  this  is 
lot  obtainable,  then  dry,  arable  ground  which  is  very  loose.  Having 
irrived  so  far,  two  thitigs  are  necessary,  viz,  that  the  soil  be  always 
lamp,  and  that  the  earth  covering  tfle  seed  be  loose,  not  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  nnfolding  and  shooting  of  the  tender  plant  This  is 
obtained  by  watering  the  nursery  every  two  or  three  days  after  sunset, 
ind  still  better  by  doing  so  before  sunrise/  using  a  watering-pot  with 
i  long  spout. 

When  the  orange  trees  are  about  2  inches  high  or  more,  then  irrigo- 
ion  by  means  of  the  canals  at  the  sides  of  the  rows  will  suffice. 

The  young  plants  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  appearing  above 
he  surface,  and  sometimes  more,  and  the  plants  are  kapt  in  the  nur- 
lery  for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  state  of  their  development. 

The  chief  things  to  be  observed  With  the  seedlings  are :  (1)  The  earth 
ihould  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  humidity.  (2)  The  plant  should 
)e  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  should  weeds  spring  up  these  should  be 
-ooted  out  with  a  small  weeding-hook.  (3)  Wlieu  the  young  plants 
:ome  up  close  together  they  should  be  separated  so  as  to  admit  the 
)roper  development  of  those  which  give  promise  of  thriving,  and  allow 
hose  separated  to  thrive  in  other  spots  where  transplanted.  (4)  If  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  manured  the  young  plants  have  sufficient  nutri- 
nent  until  reaching  the  height  of  about  10  inches  or  even  more. 

If  the  soil  is  not  properly  manured,  then  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
>l<ant  by  using  Peruvian  guano,  and  for  doing  this  various  growers  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  guano  with  the  water  in  the  watering-pot,  and 
huH  apply  it  to  the  plants ;  but  should  the  watering  take  place  by 
neans  of  the  small  irrigating  canals,  the  guano  is  placed  at  the  entry  of 
.he  water  into  said  canals,  and  is  thus  conveyed  all  over  the  nursery. 

Planting, — As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  acquired  a  certain  de- 
velopment in  the  nursery,  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  one 
rear  and  sometimes  at  the  expiration  of  two,  the  plantation  has  to  be 
commenced.  This  generally  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  February 
;o  the  beginning  of  March,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants.  It 
s  commenced  by  arranging  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  nursery, 
ind  when  this  is  done  the  nursery  is  well  watered,  so  as  to  enable  the 
►'oung  plants  to  be  rooted  out  without  injuring  them. 

Some  cultivators  advise  the  taking  up  of  the  young  plants  with  the 
?arth  ad^jering  as  thick  as  mud,  while  others  counsel  tluit  tliey  should 
be  transplanter!  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  although 
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said  ball  be  of  snmll  size,  ro  that  the  plants  should  lose  less.  With 
a  mountain  knife,  or  other  similar  garden  tool,  a  series  of  holes  are 
made  of  superficial  depth,  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  yonng  plants, 
which  are  placed  in  same  conditions  as  they  were  in  thenarsery.  The 
orange  trees  are  planted  in  the  plantation  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to 
60  centimeters  apart,  if  wished  to  be  of  short  trank ;  but  should  tbe 
contrary  be  desired,  they  are  planted  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other.  On  transplanting  the  yonng  trees,  a  series  of  light  beds  are 
made  and  the  trees  are  planted  at  the  base  of  the  same  and  in  regular 
files,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  beds  to  that  where  they  are  irri- 
gated, thus  preventing  the  water  irom  teaching  the  young  shoots. 

Now  and  then  the  top  soil  is  loosened  with  a  weediug-hook,  and  thus 
the  beds  gradually  get  lower,  until  at  last  the.v  are  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth  at  the  time  when  the  plants  have  taken  firm  root  aod 
are  flourishing.  The  plantation  is  irrigated  once  in  every  three  weeks 
in  ordinary  weather,  but  oftener  should  it  be  very  dry  j  and  aboat  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  months  after  transplanting,  say  in  July  or 
August,  a  small  quantity  of  guano  or  of  rotten  dung  may  be  applied. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  in  the  plantation,  the  young  trees  are  suffi- 
ciently a<lvanced  for  grafting,  should  they  have  been  tended  with  great 
care  and  are  required  for  trees  of  short  trunk ;  but  should  thej  be  re- 
quired to  be  of  long  trunk,  every  means  should  be  availed  of  for  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  terminal  bud.  To  this  end,  every  year, 
about  June,  by  means  of  nipping,  the  too  forward  growth  of  the  lateral 
buds  is  checked.  In  April,  branches,  leaves,  and  thorns  on  the  lover 
half  of  the  stem  are  cut  o&\  as  are  also  the  lateral  branches  above  tbe 
same  which  are  vigorous. 

This  same  care  is  bestowed  every  year  until  the  stem,  straight  and 
devoid  of  knots,  reaches  a  height  of  from  1 J  to  2  meters,  when  grafting: 
is  efl'ected  on  its  upper  ])art.  Should  any  of  the  plants  take  a  crooked 
direction,  they  are  cut  off  in  April  of  the  second  year  at  aboat  10  cen- 
timeters from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  they  shoot  afresh  daring  tbe 
summer,  and  when  the  shoots  have  reached  a  height  of  aboat  20  cen- 
timeters the  most  vigorous  are  selected  and  the  rest  done  away  wiil«. 
In  this  ])rovin(;e,  trees  of  short  trunk  are  those  invariably  grown,  cod- 
sequently  this  last  plan  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  availed  ofi 

GRAPTING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  means  for  the  propa'gationoftbe 
orange  tree. 

Grafting  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a  branch  or  cutting  of  one  plant 
into  another,  whicjli  operation  has  to  be  carefully  done,  so  that  both  mav 
unite  and  ultimately  form  a  single  plant  growing  on  the  same  st^m. 
Grafting  is  also  done  on  a  plant  with  some  of  its  own  shoots. 

Grafting  is  ])riiicipally  performed  with  the  object  of  procuring tiuweis 
leaves,  wood,  or  fruit  of  superior  quality  or  more  merit  than  thatpreri- 
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Grafting:  also  serves  for  the  propagation  of  many  trees  and  bnshes, 
both  exotic,  rare,  and  delicate,  by  employing  specimens  of  wild,  rustic, 
and  strong  plants  that  may  be  analogoas,  or  of  the  same  family,  so  as 
to  improve  the  badding  of  the  branches  of  a  plant  which  has  become 
stripped  of  same  (in  the  regions  where  the  cultivator  wishes  to  augment 
the  growth  and  reproduce  the  species),  and  also  to  unite  on  a  single 
branch  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  vegetables  normally  *'  dicecians^^^ 
which  are  thus  converted  into  ^^moncecians,^^  and  their  fertilization  vastly 
improved.  The  "  graft '^  is  the  name  given  to  the  shoot,  or  brunch,  etc., 
inserted  in  another,  and  *' parent  "is  that  in  which  it  is  grafted;  and 
the  plant  obtained  is  called  "franco"  when  both  are  raised  from  the 
same  cla*\s  of  seed,  Jind  "bastard"  when  from  different  species.  With 
all  grafting  it  is  necessary  to  put  similar  textures  in  contact,  and  above 
all  the  generating  layers  or  vegetative  zones  of  both  parent  and  graft, 
and  at  the  same, time  impede  the  access  of  air  and  light  to  the  uncovered 
pjirt,  or  the  wound.  It  is  not,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  the  joining  of 
the  bark  which  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the. grafting,  but  rather 
of  that  generative  texture  or  cambium  which  exists  between  the  white 
wood  and  the  bark,  by  which  is  efl'ected  the  growth  in  diameter  of  the 
fl'uotlidonSos,  vegetable  substances. 

Ill  order  to  obtain  a  successful  result,  the  operations  should  be  per- 
formed in  fine  and  temperate  weather.  The  parent  plants  should  be 
Liirefully  selected,  not  too  young,  as  although  the  grafting  might  be 
Huccessful,  they  would  be  long  in  bearing  fruit,  notwithstanding  that 
flii  y  would  be  frondose;  neither  too  old,  becauKse  although  giving  fruit 
sooner,  they  are  of  little  duration  ;  further,  those  selected  must  be  per- 
fectly sound,  well  formed,  and  possessing  a  clean  bark.  There  are  four 
seasons  when  the  operation  of  grafting  may  be  performed,  viz,  at  the 
impulse,  at  the  time  of  shooting,  at  the  time  of  vivifying,  and  when 
sh-eping. 

Grafting  at  tlie  impulse  is  done  when  the  movement  of  the  sap  com- 
mences and  the  buds  begin  to  wake  out  of  the  lethargic  state  in  which 
they  had  been  all  the  winter,  butbefore  they  have  unfolded.  The  sea- 
son for  doing  this  is  from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  commencing 
of  April,  and  it  is  done  by  grafting  twigs  of  the  previous  year. 

Grafting  at  time  of  shooting  is  when  the  sap  is  at  its  greatest  activity 
and  when  the  shoot  has  attained  half  or  three-quarters  part  of  its  defi- 
nite growth.  This  system  is  generally  carried  into  operation  from  the 
conunencement  of  April  till  end  of  May,  and  the  ingrafted  shoot  availed 
of  is  a  tender  shoot  of  the  same  vigor  as  that  of  the  portion  of  the  par- 
ent plant  where  it  is  to  be  ingrafted. 

Grafting  at  time  of  vivifying  is  so  called  because  it  is  done  at  the  sol- 
stice and  when  the  shoots  commence  to  put  forth  their  second  sprouts, 
which  occurs  from  about  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June.  The  cut- 
iiwiffs  for  grafting  on  vivifying  are  selected  from  twigs  of  the  same  jear. 

Grafting  when  sleeping  is  done  at  the  eq  iiinox  in  September,  and  only 
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differs  from  the  previous  system  in  tbat  the  graft  on  rivifying  coiu 
mences  immediatly  to  shoot,  whereas  that  grafted  whilst  sleeping  doc> 
not  commence  to  move  until  the  following  spring.    The  8>8lem  mjy 
begin  to  be  adopted  from  the  end  of  August  till  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

A  successful  result  grf^atly  depends  on  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  can^ 
of  the  grafter,  as  also  on  other  conditions  that  may  be  possessed  by  him. 
The  young  shoots  to  be  grafted  are  frequently  spoilt  by  workmen  wbo>e 
hands  perspire  copiously,  and  the  same  also  occurs  from  bad  breatb 
either  from  disordered  stomach  or  smoking  to  any  extent,  in  the  c;i<e; 
where  the  grafter  is  accustomed  to  hold  the  ingrafted  shoots  and  bods 
between  the  teeth  whilst  preparing  the  jHifron. 

The  object  of  the  ligatures  is  to  subject  and  fasten  the  graft  to  the 
parent  tree,  and  those  are  best  which  x)ossess  sufficient  elasticity  not  to 
either  tighten  or  loosen  too  much,  as  also  suffer  but  littje  from  atmo^ 
pheric  influences,  and  further  they  should  be  of  slight  cost  and  easy  ac- 
quirement, preference  being  given  to  those  belonging  to  the  i\Ji\m\L\ 
kingdom,  such  as  raw  and  carded  wool,  worsted,  silk,  or  horsehair.  Oi 
the  vegetable  kingdom  the  following  are  best:  hemp,  flax,  esparto. 
enea,  reed-mace,  various  flexible  barks,  and  the  leaves  of  <^rtaio  tree^ 
possessing  the  sapie  property. 

With  the  graftings  it  is  necessary  that  the  cuts  and  woonds  in  the 
patron  should  be  properly  covered  and  protected  with  substances  suit 
able  for  said  purpose,  and  which  ought  to  combine  the  advautagei^  of 
slight  cost,  easy  manipulation,  shortness  in  preparation,  duration,  ami 
perfect  [)rotection.  The  materials  most  generally  employed  are  the  tVl 
lowing :  Grafter's  clay,  which  is  of  ancient  use,  and  is  composed  of  tvo- 
third  parts  of  clayey  soil  and  one-third  of  cow  dung,  well  mixed  to- 
gether ;  and  to  this  are  sometimes  added  dry  herbs  chopped  very  fine, 
and  by  some  a  small  portion  of  salt  is  also  employed  in  the  mixture. 
Softened  pitch  is  also  made  use  of,  not  alone,  as  it  would  dry  and  pwl 
off,  but  melted  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  wax  or  tallow,  or  of 
resin  and  tallow,  to  which  is  added  red  earth  or  briqk-dust. 

A  good  receipt  for  this  mixture  is  as  follows : 

KikL 

Resin L**' 

Pitch ^-*' 

Tallow Or^'.' 

Earth - 1-^' 

This  composition  should  be  applied  tepid,  but  not  very  warm,  as  in 
this  cavse  it  would  injure  the  plant. 

When  a  good  variety  has  been  obtained  from  seed,  it  is  so  subject  to 
injury  or  loss  from  any  casualty  that  the  plants  are  generally  gwftediu 
order  to  preserve  them.  When  the  cultivator  wishes  robust  and  bosb) 
trees  of  long  vitK^lity,  the  grafting  is  done  with  trees  of  the  same  8|)ecie8, 
^''"*  should  he  wish  to  obtain  trees  less  robust  and  either  of  medium 
"  dwarf,  he  does  this  (although  at  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  tree 
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of  lesser  duration)  by  grafting  on  analogous  parent  trees  of  a  distinct 
species  to  the  grafts,  on  account  of  such  grafts  roquiriug  a  greater 
quantity  of  sap  than  can  be  given  them  by  the  respective  parent  plants, 
for  which  reason  they  remain  small,  have  but  few  branches  and  roots, 
and  the  buds  are  of  but  brief  duration. 

As  a  general  rule  two  cuttings  are  grafted  on  the  same  trunk,  some 
times  with  the  object  of  greater  certainty,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  trees  sooner  forming  their  top.  With  reference  to  the  numerous 
buds  that  appear  when  the  graft  commences  moving,  all  are  suppressed 
except  those  nearest  to  where  thegrat'tmg  was  made  in  order  to  draw  the 
sap  towards  said  point.  Should  they  develop  too  much,  tlie  points  are 
cut  off,  which  is  done  when  the  graft  attains  a  length  of  0'''.15. 

The  universal  system  employed  in  this  province  for  grafting  of  orange 
trees  is  the  following:  If  the  nursery  has  been  well  cared  for,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  small  fiee  orange  trees  are  grafted,  whilst  those* 
wbich  from  some  special  circumstances  have  not  sutliciently  developed 
are  left  for  the  following  year,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  grafting 
should  bedone  in  that  part  of  the  nursery  where  the  plants  are  thickest, 
as  being  very  close  together  impedes  the  moisture  from  disappearing 
from  the  soil,  the  sun  not  being  able  to  penetrate  through  the  plants 
to  evaporate  the  dampness,  as  it  can  when  the  plants  are  scattered  or 
isolated.  This  should  be  greatly  studied  in  those  i>arts  where  water  is 
scarce  in  summer,  and  it  is  the  plan  followed  by  the  majority  of  culti-  ^ 
vators  who  have  nurseries, 

Nearly  all  systems  of  grafting  may  be  eitployed  with  orange  trees, 
but  in  this  province  the  only  one  now  universally  adopted  is  that  of  the 
f^nifting  of  a  bud,  which  gives  excellent  results, giving  preference  either 
to  the  method  ofjoiiette  {d  (jjo  velando)  or  to  that  of  vidry  {de  cjo  dormido), 
according  to  the  season  when  the  grafting  is  effected,  viz,  the  first  from 
April  till  end  of  June  and  the  second  from  August  to  October.  One  of 
the  most  intelligent  cultivators  of  orange  trees  in  this  province  grafts 
when  the  sap  is  moving,  doing  so  from  the  time  it  commences  to  move 
nntil  St.  Peter's  day  (end  of  June),  and  also  when  the  sap  is  dormant, 
which  is  from  August  till  October,  cutting  the  shoot  in  February.  The 
buds  for  grafting  are  taken  from  the  center  of  the  tree,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  if  taken  from  the  lower  part  the  branches  of  the  tree  pro- 
duced always  incline  towards  the  earth,  and  young  twigs  are  not  liked, 
as  they  produce  large  trees  bearing  but  little  fruit.  The  buds  for 
grafting  are  selected  from  those  of  the  previous  year  and  of  the  June 
shooting,  and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  parent  stem,  one,  two,  four, 
etc.,  are  placed,  for  should  the  parent  stem  be  thick  and  have  only 
one  bud  grafted  on  it  the  excess  of  sap  would  suffocate  it.  On  plac- 
ing the  buds,  the  ])areut  stem  is  probed  and  they  are  applied  to  the 
most  salient  parts  which  this  may  present,  because  it  is  consichu^ed  that 
it  is  here  where  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap,  and  it  should  be 
done  when  possible  in  the  part  facing  the  north,  so  as  to  sufi'er  less  from 
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the  heat  of  the  sun,  besides  which  one  can  work  better.  The  grafts 
should  be  tied  with  esparto  grass,  this  bein^r  found  much  better  tb  m 
other  strings  or  cords  by  reason  of  the  less  damage  it  canses  to  the 
bark,  besides  which  it  better  protects  it  It  remains  in  this  sUt*  for 
twenty-one  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  bud  continues  green 
the  grafting  is  correct,  in  which  case  the  shoot  is  cut  off  about  foariochfs 
above,  and  it  at  once  moves  if  it  has  dried.  Sometimes  it  comraeuce^ 
moving  before  tlie  grafting  has  thoroughly  taken  place,  in  which  case  it 
is  immediately  cut,  although  the  twenty -one  days  may  not  have  expire«i. 
As  soon  as  the  shooting  commences,  cut  the  esparto  on  the  opposite 
side  if  there  is  only  one  bud,  or  at  the  sides  if  there  are  two,  bat  (!•> 
not  take  it  off.  It  is  calculated  that  about  three  hundred  can  be  grafted 
daily,  and  when  the  grafting  is  done  in  fine  weather  it  is  much  better, 
but  it  does  not  matter  if  done  when  raining,  as  neither  through  rains 
nor  irrigation  have  the  grafts  been  lost,  although  there  are  some  wbodo 
not  irrigate  until  at  least  twelve  days  after  grafting.  The  four  inches 
of  stem  which  remain  above  the  graft,  and  which  served  as  a  snpport 
for  the  growing  shoot,  are  cut  oft'  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  before  re- 
moving the  plants  from  the  nnrseiy. 

The  proprietors  taking  but  little  care  in  providing  themselves  with 
good  seed  on  grafting,  and  the  grafter,  whose  only  aspiration  is  toolv 
tain  his  day's  pay,  taking  everything  that  comes  nearest  to  hand  ami 
costs  him  least  trouble,  it  frequently  happens  that  fatal  results  aretb<^ 
consequence.  The  same  recklessness  is  noted  with  those  who  porcbast* 
orange  trees  alreaily  grafted  and  who  take  no  tropble  to  ascertain  their 
origin,  etc.  For  the  preceding  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  sickly 
orange  trees  in  all  directions,  and  others,  although  sound,  prodcrin^ 
but  littl(3  fruit  and  this  of  bad  quality,  thus  occasioning  a  heavy  Ioj^s 
to  the  imprudent  and  careless  pro])rietors,  which  they  could  have  ea^sily 
prevented  if  tliey  had  not  overlooked  that  the  graftjs  inherit  the  jrc^oii 
and  bjul  qualities  of  the  tree  which  produced  them,  as  also  of  its  state 
of  sickness  or  disease  as  also  of  its  healthy  condition  ;  thus  itbappern 
that  in  a  small  tield  of  only  six  hanegadas  of  loose  earth,  and  thewbi-le 
subject  to  the  same  cultivation,  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  carelessness 
of  the  ONvn(»r,  tiiere  are  three  descriptions  of  orange  trees,  each  of  dif 
ferent  merit,  there  are  some  that  give  a  flat  fruit  with  a  fine  skin  or 
peel ;  others  that  are  round  and  with  a  finer  peel  than  the  precedirc. 
with  abundant  flesh  and  as  juicy  as  the  former  but  sweeter ;  and,  lastly. 
there  are  others  the  oranges  of  which  are  very  coarse  and  Ibssesteeuicil 
by  exporters, 

TBAKSPLANTING. 

The  tree  lives,  strikes  root  or  the  contrary,  is  more  or  less  v^-^ 
formed,  givers  better  or  worse  fruit,  according  to  how  the  plant<itj<''i 
may  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  attended  to,  the  health  and  iU- 

"^n  of  the  plant  being  also   subordinate  to  this  operation.    Tue 
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ontcoine  of  tbe  plantation  docs  not  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  also  on  the  age  of  the  trees  transplanted,  as  the  younger  they 
are  there  is  ranch  greater  probability  of  their  taking  root.  A  soil  well 
broken  up  is  better  for  a  plantation  of  trees  than  any  other  ^  but  very 
few  persons  take  this  trouble,  contenting  themselves  with  opening  holes 
at  regular  intervals  in  a  ^lightly  worked  soil.  The  trees  with  horizontal 
branches,  or  curved  at  the  tip,  give  fruit  sooner  than  those  that  have 
vertical  or  nearly  vertical  ones.  As  a  general  rule  the  holes  made  in 
virgin  earth  and  of  the  best  soil  are  about  a  meter  in  diameter  by  one 
in  depth,  but  in  dry  and  hot  soils  they  should  be  two  meters  in  diame- 
ter by  1.30  in  depth.  These  are  made  the  winter  previous  to  planting, 
in  order  that  the  earth  extended  and  deposited  round  the  edges,  as  also 
the  sides  of  the  holes,  may  improve  from  the  action  of  the  air;  and  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  each  hole  is  i>laced  about  a  cubic  decimeter  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  or,  should  this  not  be  obtainable,  it  may  be  substituted 
by  4  pounds  of  dried  and  pulverized  blood  or  6  pounds  of  guano. 
Should  the  soil  where  the  planting  is  to  be  efTected  be  of  bad  quality; 
the  half  6f  the  earth  extracted  from  the  hole  is  replaced  with  a  similar 
quantity  of  clayey  silicious  or  chalky  clay  soil.  The  manure  mxist  be 
ptTfectly  mixed  with  the  half  of  the  be.st  earth  extracted  from  the  holes, 
and  the  half  of  this  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  the  form 
of  a  spreading  cone.  The  tree  is  then  i>lacedon  said  conein  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  neck  of  the  root  when  the  hole  is  filled  in  will  not  be 
deeper  than  it  was  in  the  nursery,  as  should  that  limit  be  surpassed  the 
root,  being  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  air,  would  only  work  imj^er- 
fectly.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  transplantations  to  dry, 
arable  ground,  and  in  this  case  the  neck  of  the  root  is  placed  at  about 
5  centimeters  below  the  surface.  Being  thus  placed,  the  roots  are  cov- 
ered with  the  remaining  earth  that  had  been  extracted,  and  the  holes 
should  be  so  filled  up  that  the  soil  thrown  in  them  should  reach  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  centimeters  above  that  of  the  surrounding  surface, 
so  that  on  settling  down  and  becoming  firm  there  should  be  no  profund- 
ity at  the  foot  of  each  tree,  and  the  earth  thus  raised  is  arranged  in  a 
hollow.  Wben  the  plantation  is  thus  made  it  should  be  immediately 
irrigated,  so  that  the  earth  should  remain  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  this  irrigation  should  be  several  times  re- 
peat4?d  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  conformably  as  the  weather 
may  be  more  or  less  dry. 

In  this  province  the  custom  is  to  make  the  holes  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, there  being  few  that  anticipate  this  operation,  and  then  the 
holes  are  only  made  of  sufficient  size  to  conveniently  plant  the  young 
trees,  for,  the  soil  not  being  virgin,  it  is  neither  necessary  to  work  it  so 
much  nor  for  the  soil  or  hole  to  receive  the  beneficial  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric influence,  as  in  the  first  case,  which  is  indispensable.  Accord- 
ing to  exi)ert»,  orange  trees  do  not  require  very  deep  holes,  it  being 
preferable  for  their  roots  to  be  near  the  surface.    Plantations  of  little    t 
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depth  thrive  better;  they  give  more  fruit  and  are  healthier;  thns 
placing  the  young  troes  the  same  as  when  in  the  nursery,  and  taking 
care  that  the  grafts  are  from  aboat  4  to  6  inches  above  the  sarfaoe,  tlie 
planting  is  well  done.  After  having  completed  everything  ceoessary 
for  the  transplantation,  the  nursery  is  well  watered  and  the  young  tiee& 
are  dug  out  with  a  large  spade,  with  a  good  quantity  of  earth  adhenu<r 
to  the  roots,  which  earth  is  surrounded  with  rotten  or  dried  leaves  aod 
tied  round  with  conls ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  speculating  deal- 
ers take  as  little  earth  as  possible  from  the  nursery,  so  as  not  to  impov- 
erish the  soil.  When  the  orange  trees  are  conveyed  to  the  spot  for 
*  ])lanting  the  first  thing  done  is  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  holes  with  the 
earth  first  taken  out  until  it  is  calculated  that  on  planting  theyonn«: 
tree  it  will  be,  after  irrigating  the  soil,  at  about  the  same  depth  as  when 
in  the  nursery,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  placed  in  position  the  virgiu 
earth  remaining  around  the  sides  of  the  hole  is  thrown  in.  There  are 
some  who  throw  in  a  basketful  of  burnt  earth  and  vegetables,  taking 
care  that  the  same  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  capillary  rooU 
which  form  what  are  vulgarly  called  eabeUera  6  barbada  (false  hair,  or 
bearded).  If  the  planting  is  done  in  November,  there  is  no  neces^ty 
for  employing  more  manure,  that  already  made  use  of  being  snfficieut; 
but  in  February,  when  the  time  for  budding  or  sprouting  approaches,  a 
certain  quantity  of  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  at  a  little  distance  from 
said  capillary  roots  to  oblige  them  to  go  in  search  of  it,  by  which  me;in8 
they  enlarge  and  gain  strength.  Before  closing  up  the  hole  aboat  twenty 
litc^rs  of  water  should  be  thrown  into  it  if  there  is  a  probability  of  irri- 
gating the  orchard  within  a  few  days ;  but  should  the  contrary  be  tbe 
case,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  is  thrown  on*  top  of  the  twenty  hters 
of  water,  after  which  a  similar  quantity  of  water  is  added.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  importance  that  the  proprietor  should  be  present  when  this  is 
done,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  water  is  thrown  in  so  harrietily 
that  it  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  thus  the  roots  of  the  oraD«r« 
tree  do  not  come  into  contact  with  it  and  are  consequently  either  longer 
in  developing  or  else  dry  up  and  die.  On  planting  it  is  absolutely  nee 
essary  that  the  earth  around  the  roots  should  be  like  mud,  so  as  to  pr^ 
vent  any  contretemps^  and  later  on,  when  the  time  for  irrigation  arrives, 
the  whole  surface  is  watered  and  now  and  then  is  dugnp,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  being  improved  little  by  little  by  fresh  tillage,  the  groimtl 
around  the  trees  being  kept  well  free  from  weeds.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
sufficiently  damp,  and  the  orchard  should  be  irrigated  at  least  twice  a 
month  should  the  weather  be  dry.  There  are  some  who  platit  the 
young  trees  just  the  same  as  when  taken  from  the  nursery,  while  then* 
are  others  who  lop  off  the  branches  and  cut  off  about  9  inches  of  tlie 
tree  in  order  that  it  may  sooner  commence  budding ;  but  this  it  is  uoi 
always  necessary  to  do.  If  on  rooting  up  the  young  trees  some  of  ibe 
roots  are  injured  and  have  to  be  cut  off,  if  there  are  many  some  of  the 
branches  should  also  be  done  away  with,  there  being  an  intimate  ivla 
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tionshi])  between  the  roots  and  branches;  hence  it  is  easy  to  nnder- 
8tand  that  if  on  transplanting  a  yoang  tree  the  roots  are  nearly  intact 
there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  cutting  off  or  reducing  the  brandies, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  portion  of  the  roots  has  to  be  cut  off,  the 
branches  should  be  proportionately  reduced. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  orange,  the  same  as  all  other  fruit  trees,  may  be  submitted  to 
two  different  systems  of  cultivation;  extensive  or  large  cultivation, 
which  means  planting  the  trees  at  a  good  distance  from  eacli  other,  and 
availing  of  the  intermediate  soil  for  other  crops,  and  intense^  which  is 
the  cultivation  in  gardens,  where  the  trees  of  short  stems  are  planted 
close  to  each  other  and  subjected  to  very  careful  operations.  This  latter 
system  of  cultivation  is  more  costly  than  the  former,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  more  certain,  better,  and  more  abuudant.  For  extensive 
cultivation,  plants  of  about  the  height  of  from  1  nuiter  50  centimeters 
to  2  meters,  and  a  diameter  of  about  3  centimeters  at  a  distance  of  a 
meter  from  the  surface,  are  selected,  and  if  only  a  single  row  is  to  bo 
cultivated  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  how  the  trees  arc  planted. 
Should  the  plantation  consist  of  various  rows  close  together,  either  the 
threefold  system  is  adopted,  each  three  trees  formingan  equilateral  trian- 
gle, or  else  that  called  marco  real,  which  is  when  each  four  trees  form  a  per- 
fect square.  Employing  the  first  system,  more  trees  can  be  planted  per 
hectare,  and  the  soil  can  be  tilled  in  three  different  directions,  while  in 
the  second  case  it  can  only  be  tilled  in  two.  When  only  one  row  is 
I>lanted,  the  trees  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  6  meters  from  each 
other  if  the  soil  be  rich,  and  at  only  5  meters  if  it  be  middling.  Should 
intense  cultivation  be  adopted,  the  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of 
from  3  to  5  meters  from  each  other.  In  many  parts  of  the  province  of 
Valencia  the  marco  real  of  6  meters  is  adopted,  276  trees  being  planted 
per  hectare.  • 

Cultivation  during  the  first  years. — As  soon  as  the  transplanting  has 
been  effected,  which  generally  occurs  during  February  and  March,  the 
formation  of  a  garden  should  be  attended  to  without  delay,  so  as  to 
have  the  plants  in  a  productive  state.  The  rule  observed  by  cultivators 
in  this  country  is  so  notably  different  as  to  confound  the  most  practical 
gardener,  but  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  various  intelligent  culti- 
vators and  which  has  obtained  the  best  results,  is  the  following: 

First  year. — Ridges  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  rows  of  orange 
trees  at  about  the  distance  of  75  centimeters  from  the  trees.  In  the 
month  of  April  the  trees  are  each  manured  with  one  or  two  ])oun(ls  of 
guano,  or  else  with  stable  dung,  or  sewage,  at  the  distance  of  about 
50  centimeters  from  the  trunk,  to  which  a  trench  is  dug  around  it,  in 
which  the  manure  is  placed  and  afterwards  covered  over.  The  orange 
tree  thus  receives  the  irrigation  from  the  space  between  the  ridges,  the 
rest  of  the  earth  remaining  intact  j  tlins  the  trees  are  t>i'^v§yyt^^'(>^ie 
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getting  dirty,  and  both  work  and  money  are  economize<l.  Wbeo  tbe 
season  for  irrigation  arrives  a  thorough  weedin;^  takes  place;  tlius  the 
soil  is  cleared  and  continues  clean.  The  irrigation  is  continoed  at  its 
X)roper  time,  in  order  that  tbe  trees  may  not  suffer,  after  which  the  cor- 
responding weeding  is  effected- 

Second  year. — In  February,  previous  to  the  moving  of  the  trees,  two 
or  tbree  pounds  of  guano,  or  stable  dung,  is  given  to  each  tree  as  afore 
said,  but  placed  at  the  distance  of  75  centimeters  from  it^  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  edge  of  the  ridges.  Later,  one  or  two  baskets  of  any 
kind  of  manure  are  distributed  around  each  tree ;  this  may  be  don©  in 
April,  which  is  the  best  month  for  doing  it,  but  at  any  other  time  it 
may  also  be  effected.  The  necessary  irrigation  and  weeding  mast  l* 
strictly  attended  to,  so  as  to  preserve  the  orangery  in  good  condition, 
and  should  any  tree  bear  fruit,  this  should  be  plucked. 

Third  year, — In  this  year  the  young  roots  of  the  orange  trees  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  ridges  and  the  trees  commence  bearing  fruit, 
which  shouhl  be  plucked  as  soon  as  salable,  before  Ghristuuis,  if  jMks- 
sible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  the  soil  in  February.  There  are  some 
who  counsel  the  plucking  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  tret.s 
without  waiting  to  derive  pecuniary  advantage  from  it,  leaving  this 
for  the  following  yean  The  ridges  are  now  broken  down,  the  whole 
superficies  irrigat'Cd,  and  hormigueros  are  made.  At  a  distance  of  a 
meter  from  the  trunk  of  each  tree  small  holes  are  dug  with  a  spade, 
and  after  placing  2  or  3  pounds  of  guano  in  each  they  are  covered 
up.  After  doing  this  the  hormigueros  are  spread  over  the  surfiice, 
the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  at  the  opportune  moment  the  ground  half  way 
between  the  trees  is  plowed,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  plow  does 
not  touch  the  roots;  the  earth  all  round  the  tree  must  be  well  weedtni 
and  loosened  to  about  the  depth  of  2  inches.  Watering,  plowing,  and 
weeding  throughout  the  year. 

Fourth  year. — From  the  previous  year,  the  cultivation  to  be  given  to 
the  orange  tree  when  in  a  state  of  production  has  already  commence«l. 
The  fruit  is  plucked  as  soon  as  possible.  Hormigueros  are  not  made 
this  year.  The  soil  is  dug  up  or  plowed  from  twice  to  four  times,  and 
is  manured.  The  principal  manure  employed  is  guano,  of  which  about 
36  kilograms  per  hanegada  are  used.  But  should  stable  dung  l>e 
employed,  about  six  basketfuls  are  given  to  each  tree,  and  it  may  i»e 
mentioned  that  there  are  some  cultivators  who  use  more  manure  dur- 
ing these  first  years.  Pruning  the  orange  trees  is  now  commenced,  tbe 
same  being  confined  to  a  cleaning,  and  this  should  be  effected  between 
February  and  May,  preference  being  given  to  the  earlier  months  of  tiiis 
period.  This  is  henceforward  repeated  every  year,  and,  in  order  thit 
the  wounds  occasioned  to  the  tree  may  be  of  easy  healing,  the  braiicLi-s 
or  shoots  pruned  off  are  always  the  thinnest  or  most  delicate.  Should 
the  trees  be  required  to  be  low  and  wide,  the  cultivator  limits  himself 
*^<>  checking  their  upward  growth  and  favoring  their  spreading. 
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Certain  intelligent  observers  maintain  that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
prc\jiidice  the  tree  to  lop  off  all  the  lower  branches,  wliich  tluTeis  acer. 
t;iinty  that  if  allowed  to  grow  will  rest  on  the  ^rdund  as  soon  as  they 
commence  bearing  frnit,  thus  impeding  the  necessary  tillage.  With 
reference  to  the  remainder,  it  is  prudent  that  they  should  be  respected, 
and  even  the  whole  of  them  left  untouched  should  it  be  noted  that  the 
tree  does  not  suffer  in  its  growth  from  an  excess  of  branches,  as  said 
branches  will  later  on  distribute  themselves,  being  obliged  to  do  so 
from  the  weight  of  the  fruit  on  them,  and  then  a  litter  pruning  can  be 
eliected  and  the  trees  left  in  the  condition  in  which  they  ought  to  be, 
the  branches  prejudicial  either  to  the  tree  or  its  development  being  easily 
removed.  The  want  of  attention  to  this  is  the  cause  of  various  pruners 
fimling  their  trees  when  leixst  expected  with  fewer  branches  than  the 
trunk  could  nourish,  and  consequently  yielding  less  fruit  than  they  ought 
to  do. 

The  pruning  is  another  of  the  most  important  operations  of  arbori- 
culture, and  very  important  in  the  cultivation  of  orange  trees,  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  it  has  for  object,  viz : 

(1)  To  give  the  tree  a  regular,  elegant,  and  graceful  form,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  spot  where  planted  and  the  space  occupied  by  it. 

(2)  To  obtain  from  the  whole  of  the  principal  branches  a  series  of 
smaller  secondary  ones,  bearing  floral  or  fruitful  buds. 

(3)  To  make  the  fruitage  more  equal  and  at  the  same  time  propor- 
tionate to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  iutermis* 
sion. 

(4)  To  augment  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  contribute  towards  the 
same  being  more  savory,  on  account  of  its  juices  being  obtained  with 
greater  care  and  more  completely. 

Cultivation  when  in  full  production, — As  has  been  seen,  little  by  little 
many  modifications  have  been  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree 
as  it  goes  on  developing.  When  the  tree  is  in  fall  production  the  cul- 
tivation is  as  follows:  If  the  orchard  is  small,  hormigioeros  are  made  one 
yeiir,  and  the  following  one  manure  is  employed  j  but  should  it  be  large, 
hormigueros  are  made  in  one  half  and  the  other  half  is  manured.  The 
following  year  the  part  where  the /torm<;wero«  were  made  is  manured, 
and  in  the  other  part  where  the  manuring  was  effected  liormigueros  are 
made,  and  this  system  is  successively  continued  alternately.  Shonld 
the  fruit  be  sold  at  Christmas,  the  soil  is  worked  in  February  and 
March;  but  should  the  fruit  not  be  sold  at  said  period,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  wait  till  it  is  plucked  and  then  work  the  soil  when  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  tree  is  bare  of  fruit,  the  pruuer  commences  his 
work,  the  best  time  for  this  being  the  end  of  February  and  during  the 
whole  of  March.  All  dry  branches  are  cut  off,  as  are  also  all  rickety 
shoots  and  the  crooked  brandies  which  cross  one  another,  and  some  of 
those  from  the  center,  when  there  are  many  close  together ;  in  short, 
all  those  branches  that  are  calculated  to  prejudice  the  tree.    The  orange 
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trees  must  have  sufficient  space  between  each  to  allow  of  good  reDti* 
lation,  and  they  must  be  properly  protected  to  enable  them  to  re*i>t 
the  abrupt  chanp^es  of  temperature  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  foil 
quantity  of  fruit  they  ought  to  yield.  An  excess  of  wood  is  prejadidal 
to  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees^  as  likewise  to  their  production,  for  which 
reason  cultivators  endeavor  by  pruning  to  widen  the  scroan  of  iht 
tree,  and  check  its  growth  in  height  In  September,  before  the  tm^ 
begin  to  bud,  they  should  all  be  well  examined  to  remove  all  tJieyoou;: 
twigs  that  may  have  formed,  only  leaving  such  buds  as  are  well  plact^I 
for  forming  branches  in  the  empty  spaces  there  may  be.  This  cu^tooi 
is  very  much  neglected,  for  which  reason  trees  are  very  frequently  ^eeii 
with  twigs  which  have  rendered  useless  the  principal  branches,  tha^ 
disarranging  the  good  order  these  should  have  in  their  proper  distribo- 
tiou.  One  thing  the  pruner  of  orange  trees  must  bear  in  mind  is  tbc 
following,  viz,  that  the  branches  of  these  trees  bear  a  heavy  fmit,  whicb 
makes  them  incline  to  either  side;  but  there  are  some  who  do  nottak« 
this  into  account  and  prune  some  of  the  branches  that  ought  not  to  W 
touched,  only  fixing  their  attention  on  the  place  they  occupied  at  th*- 
time  of  pruning,  which  was  different  to  that  where  they  preTioQ>lv 
were.  Those  who  are  not  partisans  of  low  trees,  like  the  cultivators 
here,  allow  the  orange  trees  a  greater  development  and  do  not  paoLsL 
them  so  much  in  the  pruning. 

As  soon  as  the  pruning  is  finished  the  working  of  the  soil  is  oom- 
menced.  This  is  watered  and  dug  up,  and  fiomiiguet'os  made  where  they 
correspond,  which  last  work  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  otherwb^ 
the  farmer  will  spend  both  time  and  money  uselessly.  The  kormi^nerf^i 
give  very  good  results  in  strong  and  damp  soils,  but  they  are  of  With' 
use  in  those  that  are  sandy  and  dry  A  sufficient  quantity  of  combat 
tible  should  be  employed  and  the  earth  so  burned  as  to  be  neither  V>^-^ 
much  nor  too  little  so,  but  at  the  same  time  be  blackish.  This  opera 
tion  must  be  effected  slowly  and  with  great  care.  In  the  orchards  wbt*ro 
guano  is  employed,  which  is  thrown  round  about  the  trunk,  the  hormi 
ffueros  are  made  in  the  parts  where  said  manure  has  not  been  used,  s** 
tliat  the  same  may  benefit  thereby. 

In  the  orchards  manured  with  stable  dung,  which  manure  cultivatoi^ 
are  accustomed  to  throw  down  in  every  row  between  each  orange  trw, 
the  hormigueros  are  made  in  the  clear  spots  that  have  not  been  manuml 
The  [)art  of  the  orangery  that  is  manured  is  worked  as  follows:  Somt 
farmers  irrigate  the  ground  and  when  the  proper  season  arrives  thnr? 
down  the  manure,  digging  up  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  2r» 
to  30  millimeters  in  the  clear  spots,  and  only  2  or  3  inches  deep  in  tiir 
vicinity  of  the  trees.  As  this  is  being  don^,  men  go  behind  and  level 
the  surface  with  a  species  of  narrow  hoe,  in  order  that  the  earth  may 
be  more  united  and  better  preserve  its  seasoning.  Other  cultivators 
commence  by  making  a  string  of  ridges  from  one  to  the  other  side  of 
each  row  of  orange  trees  at  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the  brancLes, 
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and  when  this  is  done  they  throw  down  the  manure,  which,  if  in  small 
quantity,  is  spread  from  the  outside  towards  the  trunk,  or,  if  in  large 
quantity,  all  over  the  space  between  the  ridges.  As  soon  as  the  ma- 
nure is  .properly  distributed  the  ground  is  irrigated,  care  being  taken 
that  the  water  enter  gradually  and  equally,  so  as  not  to  wash  or  carry 
away  the  manure,  but  let  it  remain  where  put.  At  the  proper  season 
the  earth  is  burned  over,  and  all  thus  mixed  together.  This  latter  sys- 
tem is  preferable  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  water  commences  to 
dissolve  the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure,  which  thus  at  once  pene- 
trates the  soil,  and,  the  insoluble  part  being  well  soaked,  is  better  mixed 
afterwards  with  the  earth. 

With  reference  to  the  first  system,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
manure  is  spread  over  spots  not  yet  properly  seasoned,  and  in  this  case 
the  surface  manure  or  that  at  a  small  distance  from  the  superficies  is 
destroyed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  loss  which  is  avoided  by  employing 
the  second  method. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  month  and  a  half,  should  it  not  have 
rained  and  the  weather  continue  fine,  the  orangery  is  again  irrigated. 
After  watering  at  the  proper  season,  two  plowings  are  given  to  the 
soil  between  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  one  tree  and  another, 
care  being  taken  that  the  plow  does  not  touch  or  injure  the  branches, 
and  a  good  weeding  is  given  to  the  ground  round  the  trunk  and  under 
the  branches.  There  are  some  orangeries  where  the  plow  can  not  be 
used  on  account  of  the  trees  being  so  thickly  planted,  the  branches  of 
one  tree  almost  touching  those  of  it«  neighbor.  In  these  cases  the- soil 
is  slightly  dug  up  with  a  spade.  This  cultivation  is  continued  through- 
out the  year  till  the  month  of  October,  when  the  orange  (fruit)  begins 
to  turn  yellow,  and  then  the  plowing  work  is  suppressed  by  many,  who 
only  keep  on  weeding  to  keep  the  surface  clean.  At  this  period  of  the 
year  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  capillary  roots,  for  if  cut,  the 
tree  sufiers  and  the  fruit  falls  off. 

The  person  who  has  to  direct  the  cu  Itivation  of  an  orangery  must 
always  been  the  watch,  both  as  regards  the  weather  and  the  state  of 
seasoning  of  the  soil.  Should  the  earth  be  sufficiently  moist,  and  there 
be  signs  of  wet  weather,  or  it  be  thought  that  the  ground  can  pass 
some  time  longer  without  irrigating,  this  is  not  effected,  and  thus  the 
cultivator  economizes  the  cost  of  the  labor  necessarily  attendant  after 
each  irrigation.  Should  the  weather  be  cold  the  orchard  is  irrigated 
if  possible,  and  thus  the  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  it.  Should  a 
period  of  dry  weather  be  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  at 
the  time  when  the  orange  trees  are  not  fully  seasoned,  the  fruit  is  likely 
to  get  frozen,  and,  to  however  little  an  extent  this  may  occur,  the  orange 
is  useless  for  shipment.  It  is  always  advisable  for  the  proprietor  of  an 
orangery  to  have  the  irrigation  done  by  a  person  that  thoroughly  under- 
stands  it,  so  that  the  water  may  only  enter  the  field  with  the  required 
corrent,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  surface  soil  being  swept  away, , 
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as  also  to  avoid  the  formation  of  any  poolSy  especially  about  the  foot  ot 
the  orange  trees  or  in  close  vicinity  to  them,  the  same  being  exceedingly 
prejudicial.  According  to  the  opinion  of  many  experienoed  caltivatois 
the  orchards  about  Valencia  may  pass  from  four  to  five  weeks  dming 
the  summer  season  without  being  irrigated,  but  this  should  not  be  de- 
layed longer,  as  it  would  only,  redound  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit, 
which  would  not  thrive  as  it  should  do.  In  the  winter  the  gardens eao 
be  well  left  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  without  irrigating. 

Water  is  so  scarce  in  some  parts  in  summer  that  frequentiy  two 
months  or  even  more  pass  without  it  being  possible  to  irrigate  the 
orangery,  in  which  case  the  orange  trees  suffer  a  great  deal  and  the 
fruit  is  small,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  importance  to  the  grower.  By  giv- 
iog  a  much  deeper  tillage  the  evil  is  in  great  part  avoided,  bat  exceed- 
ing care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  any  of  the  roots,  or  should  saoh  occor 
that  it  should  not  be  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  trees  to  suffer  there- 
from, for  which  reason  it  is  best  to  perform  the  tillage  gradually  and  by 
piecemeal.  There  are  some  plantations  so  exceedingly  8uperfi<aal  as 
not  to  admit  of  deep  tillage ;  thus  the  seasoning  only  produces  effects 
of  short  duration,  and  when  it  rains  said  plantations  scarcely  beuefit 
from  the  nutritive  elements  washed  down  and  deposited  by  the  rains  on 
the  surface,  for  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  the  greater  portion  are  rs^dly 
evaporated,  having  penetrated  but  such  a  short  depth  into  the  soil. 
These  do  not  admit  of  any  improvement ;  but  it  must  be  borne  well  in 
mind  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  earth  turned  over  on  planting, 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  has  more  nutritive  elements,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  requires  less  water  for  thriving. 

Although  all  the  trees  of  this  species  greatly  love  water,  so  much 
so  that  without  it  they  can  not  live,  still  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  them  have  too  much,  as,  unless  graduated  with  the  greatest 
rigor,  it  does  them  harm ;  consequently  it  has  to  be  arranged  acoording 
to  the  season  and  the  position  and  quality  of  the  earth,  so  that  on  an 
average  and  reckoning  on  soil  suitable  for  the  vegetation  of  these 
trees  it  will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  gardens  once  in  every  twenty 
days  in  summer  and  suspend  it  during  the  autumn  and  wint^.  Should 
the  earth  be  at  all  compact  it  is  only  irrigated  occasionally,  but  shoald 
it  be  loose  it  requires  it  ofteuer.  In  general,  the  degree  of  watering 
given  to  the  soil  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  leaves  smooth  and 
straight  without  being  twisted;  should  the  irrigation  be  carried  be- 
yond prudent  limits  it  is  detrimental  to  the  tree,  and  it  may  be  easily 
known  when  the  waterings  are  too  frequent  or  exceed  the  necessitiee 
of  the  tree,  as  the  leaves  commence  turning  yellow. 

Eormigiteros, — All  cultivators  are  unanimous  in  agreeini^  that  the 
hormigueros  give  excellent  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  tree 
in  this  zone.  The  orange  tree  itself  shows  by  its  wider  and  deeper 
colored  leaf  how  much  it  benefits  from  the  hamUgueroSj  and  there  are 
many  who  believe  they  contribute  in  giving  consistence  to  the  fruits 
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For  the  preceding  reason  the  owners  of  vineyards  preserve  the  cuttings 
of  their  vines,  preferring  the  ashes  of  these  to  those  of  other  vegetables. 
By  these  means  the  physical  properties  ot  the  earth  are  greatly  and 
favorably  improved,  and  in  addition  to  the  seeds  and  roots  of  weeds 
being  destroyed  so  are  also  various  insects  and  their  grubs,  besides 
which  a  quantity  of  vegetable  ash  is  obtained,  the  use  of  which  has 
always  been  greatly  recommended,  as  amongst  other  elements  the 
earth  receives  a  quantity  of  potash,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
plants.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  the  system  of  hormigueros  is 
not  suitable  for  all  classes  of  soils,  but  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  those 
which  are  argillaceous,  and  the  result  will  be  much  better  with  those 
which  are  red  and  humid. 

The  application  of  hormigueros  to  light,  sandy  soils,  which  are  nat- 
urally acrid  and  i)Oor  in  organic  substances,  always  produces  fatal  re- 
sults ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for 
chalky  soils  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  hormigueros  when  done 
with  prudence,  as  by  the  action  of  combustion  a  portion  of  the  chalk  is 
converted  into  quicklime,  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  if  the  earth 
bad  been  calcined,  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  manure 
should  be  applied  previous  to  the  hormigueros^  which  is  the  method 
adopted  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

This  manure  is  largely  employed,  as  by  the  use  of  it  the  develop- 
ment of  the  orange  trees  is  advanced,  and  they  give  a  larger  yield. 
Its  use  gives  excellent  results  in  the  young  gardens  where  the  trees 
are  weakly,  but  in  the  orangeries  where  the  ground  is  in  itself  rich 
it  contributes  towards  the  fruit  being  swollen  or  blown.  The  quantity 
of  guano  employed  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  orchard.  In 
general,  a  bag  containing  from  60  to  70  kilograms  is  used  per  fanega, 
bat  there  are  some  cultivators  who  use  double  this  quantity.  The  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  per  hanegada  varying  so  much,  some  growers  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  putting  about  4^  kilograms  to  each  tree;  thus  the 
manure  of  each  costs  about  5  or  6  reals.  If  the  guano  is  thrown  down 
dry,  small  trenches  are  dug  round  about  each  tree,  in  which  the  guano 
is  placed  and  afterwards  covered  over,  but  should  there  be  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  at  hand  the  guano  is  strewn  over  the  earth  under  and 
round  about  the  tree,  and  the  garden  is  immediately  irrigated. 

The  composition  of  the  principal  guanos  may  be,  on  an  average, 
represented  as  follows : 


Gnano. 


AmmoniA. 


Phosphates. 


Azoe.     \  Nitrates. 


CbinobA  Islands 

Tciiabo  Islands 

Chilian 

Pataconian 

Baker's  Islands  (Pacific). 


17  to  18 
7to  8 
6to  8 
2  to  8 


24  to  26 
30  to  32 
37  to  40 
44  to  46 
78  to  85 


15  to  16 
8  to  10  { 


6to  8  I 
6to  8 


Per  cent. 
4.70 
4.70 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tliere  are  some  guanos  which  are 
very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  contain  bat  little  ammonia,  whilst  in 
others  the  ammonia  predominates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  much 
less.  Potash  is  fonnd  ii^  but  very  limited  quantity,  and  in  some  guanos 
there  are  no  traces  of  it,  as  happens  with  the  guano  from  ilie  Lob(» 
Islands.    Magnesia  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small  quantity. 

The  organic  substances  are  of  easy  decomposition,  and  cause  the 
formation  of  carbolic  acid,  which,  decomposing  the  silica  of  i>ota8h  iu 
the  soil,  liberates  both  the  silica  and  the  potash.  Should  the  soil  be 
poor  in  i>otash  and  magnesia,  it  soon  becomes  barren,  although  the 
quantity  of  guano  may  be  increased.  This  should  be  well  borne  in 
mind  iu  the  cultivation  of  orange  trees,  rice,  and  sugar-cane. 

Guano  can  not  by  any  means  replace  good  stable  manure,  but  it  is  one 
of  its  best  complements,  its  action  being  immediate,  due  to  the  great 
solubility  of  its  principal  fertilizing  elements.  Owing  to  the  preoediog 
the  action  of  guano  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  unless  alternated  with 
other  manures,  such  as  vegetable  ashes,  phosphates,  stable  dung,  et&, 
the  soil  soon  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  mix  the 
gnano  with  stable  manure,  as,  in  addition  to  economy  and  the  fadiit}* 
and  equality  with  which  it  can  be  spread  in  this  manner,  the  resalu 
obtained  are  more  beneficial,  because,  without  lessening  its  efficacy,  it 
neither  burns  nor  destroys  the  young  plants,  although  these  might  come 
in  contact  with  it.  By  means  of  practical  trials  it  has  been  found  oat 
that  10,000  or  14,000  kilograms  of  stable  dung  mixed  with  150  or  iHK) 
kilograms  of  guano  produce  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  30,000 
or  40,000  kilograms  of  stable  dung  used  alone,  and  that  the  earth  after 
wards  remain  in  a  better  condition  for  later  culture.  It  has  beeo 
prove4  that  a  ton  of  guano  (1,000  kilograms)  is  equal  in  fertilizing  effects 
to  33^  tons  of  stable  manure,  to  21  tons  of  horse  dung,  to  33^  of  cow 
dung,  and  to  14^  tons  of  human  excrement  mixed. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  known  manures  is  human  excrement  In  thi> 
is  found  all  the  elements  required  by  vegetables,  and  in  such  a  stAU 
that  their  assimilation  takes  place  with  rapidity,  their  effects  bein^ 
equal.  Fecal  matters  are  required  as  much  for  strong  as  for  light  soils, 
but  nevertheless  a  distinction  should  be  made,  viz,  when  the  excremeat 
is  in  a  desiccated  state  it  is  applied  to  argillaceous  soils,  and  whenfrc&h 
the  preference  is  given  to  light  ones.  The  fecal  matters  are  very  ener- 
getic, and  their  action  on  the  vegetation  is  rapid,  brisk,  and  of  short 
duration,  but  whilst  contributing  powerfully  to  the  first  development  of 
the  plants  they  weaken  the  strength  of  them  during  their  latter  period. 
In  short,  it  is  a  manure  which  quickly  gives  what  it  has  to  give,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  behind  it.  That  human  excrement  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  manures  is  proved  by  its  composition.  According  to  Boussin 
gault,  100  kilograms  of  human  excrement  in  an  ordinary  condition 
contain  75  kiloirrams  of  water  and  24.00  kilograms  of  dry  mutti^  the 
principal  elemcuta  being : 
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Oxy^n,  hydrogen,  and  carbon *20. 10 

Azoe '. 0.40 

Phosphoric  acid 0.20 

Potash  and  soda 1.50 

Lime  and  magnesia..... 0.70 

Silica  and  other  snbstances 2.00 

On  evaporation  of  the  water,  an  inert  matter  of  which  it  i.s  despoiled 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  considering  only  the  dry  matter  contained  in 
it,  its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Organic  matter  per  100  kilograms 80.14 

Mineral  matter  per  100  kilograms ID.  85 

Lost 0.01 

The  organic  matter  contains  78.66  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and 
1 .48  azoe.  The  mineral  matt<^r  contains  0.S2  phosphoric  acid,  11.00  alka- 
line salts,  potash,  soda,  sLnd  lime,  and  8.04  of  silica  and  loss — in  short, 
all  the  snbstances  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables ;  above 
all,  the  azoes,  solnble  phosphates,  and  alkalies,  especially  potash. 

According  to  the  experiences  of  Hermsbtael  and  Schubler,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  soil  without  manuring  of  any  description  can  produce 
the  seed  3  times,  but  if  manured  with  vegetable  manure,  5  times,  and  if 
manured  with  common  stable  manure,  7  times,  and  if  mannred  with 
pigeon  dung,  9  times,  and  if  manured  with  horse  dung,  10  times,  and  if 
manured  with  human  urine,  12  times,  and  if  manured  with  solid  excre- 
ment, 14  times. 

The  employment  of  manures  is  indispensable  for  activating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  orange  tree  and  maintaining  its  fertility.  Without  them 
its  growth  would  be  slow,  and  it  would  soon  be  loaded  with  fruit  of 
small  size,  which  would  exhaust  the  tree  by  reason  of  its  abundance, 
and  cause  it  to  succumb  long  before  giving  its  maximum  produce. 

The  orange  tree  requires  to  be  manured  at  two  periods  of  its  existeuce. 
Daring  its  first  development  it  should  receive  it  in  abundance,  so  as  to 
activate  as  much  as  possible  the  formation  of  its  branches  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  its  maximum  production.  Afterwards,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence,  only  the  necessary  quantity  for  its  proper 
preservation  and  nourishment  should  be  given  it,  it^  state  of  vegetation 
indicating  the  frequency  with  which  it  should  be  manured  and  the  quan- 
tity to  be  given  it.  In  the  first  period  of  vegetation  of  the  orange  trees 
manures  of  rapid  decomposition  should  be  employed,  so  that  they  may 
immediately  proportion  to  the  roots,  and  in  abundance,  the  nutritive 
elements  required  by  them.  Such  manures  are  the  following,  viz,  well- 
prepared  dungs,  pigeon  manure,  the  skins  and  refuse  of  oily  seeds, 
guano,  desiccated  bloo<l,  and  fecal  matters.  In  the  second  period  the 
manures  of  slower  decomposition  shonld  have  the  preference,  and  these 
are  born  raspings  or  scrapings,  crushed  bones,  old  woolen  rags,  horse 
hair,  and  the  hair,  tendons,  and  waste  of  tanning  factories.  The  effect  of 
these  last  manures  endures  fqv  from  five  to  eight  years.  Both  classes 
of  manure  are  distributed  over  the  surface  soil  supposeil  to  have  roots  ^ 
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underneath,  and  particalarly  over  the  parts  reached  by  the  radical  ex- 
tremities, which  is  to  say  within  the  circamference  covered  l^  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  These  mannres  are  buried  in  the  soil,  about  the 
end  of  October,  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  centimeters.  Liquid  ma- 
nures are  also  sometimes  employed,  such  as  fecal  matters,  skins,  and 
refuse  of  oily  seeds^  and  guano,  the  whole  mixed  together  with  asuffident 
quantity  of  water,  but  the  effect  produced  is  immediate  and  of  sboit 
duration.  These  should  not  be  made  use  of  except  during  the  heat<rf 
the  summer  and  at  the  moment  when  the  vegetation  is  most  active,  fi^ 
if  applied  during  the  winter  they  might  lead  to  the  putrefaction  of  the 
roots.  In  general,  they  are  not  resorted  to  except  for  such  trees  as 
appear  languid  and  seem  diseased,  and  a  trench  of  about  the  depth  of 
5  centimeters  is  dug  around  the  spot  where  this  liquid  manure  is  to 
be  placed,  which  is  afterwards  covered  over.  In  order  that  the  earth 
may  be  fertile,  it  should  contain  all  the  necessary  elements  required  for 
obtaining  the  proper  development  of  the  plant  that  has  to  be  cultivated 
in  it,  and  these  must  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  assimilation,  but  compost 
and  vegetable  and  animal  remains  that  may  be  added  to  the  earth  i& 
the  shape  of  manures  do  not  return  to  it  the  principles  lost  by  it  yearij 
with  the  crops  raised;  and  Liebig,  seeing  that  in  all  countries  the  agri- 
cultural production  was  diminishing,  commenced  a  series  of  studies  to 
ascertain  the  cause  thereof,  the  result  being  such  as  to  clearly  dem<m- 
strate  what  was  taking  place.  He  found  out  that  all  plants  required  to 
assimilate  a  greater  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  than  that  contained  in 
compost,  and  consequently  proposed  the  employment  of  bones  and  nat- 
ural phosphates,  as  also  mineral  phosphates,  coprolites,  etc  Hence  the 
necessity  of  mixing  or  alternating  complete  with  incomplete  manures, 
so  that  the  earth  may  always  retain  its  fertilizing  properties. 

The  method  for  calculating  the  substances  which  in  the  shape  of 
manure  should  be  given  to  the  soil  as  a  necessity,  after  the  collection 
of  each  crop,  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  cultivator  should  avail  of  all  the  vegetable  manure  obtainable 
from  the  refuse  of  each  crop,  to  which  should  only  be  added  the  fixed 
principles  of  the  fruit,  the  nitrogen  required  by  it  being  supplied  by  the 
ammonia  in  the  air,  as  also  that  remaining  on  the  surface  soil  after  betag 
washed  there  by  the  rains.  To  ascertain,  in  this  case,  the  quanti^  of 
nutritive  principles  required  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  the  prob- 
able average  weight  of  the  fruit  to  be  produced  each  year  should  be 
calculated,  having  ascertained  which,  and  taking  into  account  the, weight 
of  ashes,  this  problem  is  easily  solved.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the  ashes 
of  100  parts  of  the  fruit,  a  proportion  is  established  which  will  give  the 
required  result. 

2.  Should  the  cultivator  not  wish  to  avail  of  the  vegetable  reftase  of 
each  crop,  he  should  add,  first,  the  fixed  principles  of  the  fruit,  ami, 
secomlly,  the  fixed  principles  of  the  branches  and  leaves.  An  analo- 
gous calculation  to  the  preceding  will  give  the  sum  of  ^^t(i^\^^|(^QcipIe 
^  be  added  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manures.  ^^^^ 
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3.  The  case  where  the  cultivator  only  ntilizes  a  portion  of  the  vege- 
t^ible  refase.  Knowing  the  total  quantity  of  leaf  and  branches  obtained 
with  each  crop,  by  difference  may  be  ascertained  the  quantity  of  leaf 
and  vegetable  refuse  that  is  not  returned  to  the  soil,  and  with  this  datum 
may  also' be  calculated  the  nutritive  principles  that  should  be  adminis- 
tered, which  will  be : 

(1)  The  fixed  principles  of  the  fruit. 

(2)  The  fixed  principles  of  that  par^  of  the  leaves  and  branches  that 
are  not  utilized  as  manure. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  leaves  and  branches 
which  is  not  availed  of  for  manure. 

The  study  of  the  orange  tree  has  determined  by  analysis  that  its  ashes 
give  the  following  results  per  cent.,  viz : 

Composition  of  the  ashes  of  ibs  fruit. 


Constitnents: 

Mineral 
maonre. 

Compoet. 

Potash -.— - 

Per  cent 

20.15 

10.22 

80.12 

9.02 

20.04 

1.08 

4.50 

4.25 

0.62 

Per  cent. 
15.28 

Soda 

12.14 

Liino             •     •  ..•..••••>  ..............•«•........••••«••••>•••«•••••.•.••• 

30.24 

8.10 

PhoMpborio acid 

18.24 

4.14 

Silicic  acid '. 

5.82 

Oxide  of  iron 

4.75 

Xjoaa  •-...- - -- - 

1.29 

nerlOO.. 

Aaheaofihefhilt 

100.00 
3.57 

100.00 
3.48 

Composition  of  the  trunJCy  branches,  and  leaves. 


Conatitaenta. 

Trank  and 
branchea. 

Leaves. 

Potaah .- — 

Per  cent 
14.15 
10.07 
31.57 
10.64 
18.82 
4.89 
2.82 
6.44 

Per  cent. 
10.18 

Soda 

10.83 

I^ime 

41. 22 

MAffnesia 

6.54 

1*  boepboric  acid... r..>>. ••••*•••. •••.••>. 

19.47 

Salpburic  acid  

4.53 

Silicioacid 

5.48 

Iron  and  loaa -r -  

1.76 

.•...- .-.-..per  100.. 

Asoe  of  the  leaven 

100.00 
1.57 
6.32 

100.00 
1.60 

ANhea  of  the  leayea 

do 

6.20 

The  orange  trees  analyzed  were  from  Mcira  (Valencia) ;  some  manured 
with  compost  and  others  with  mineral  manure.  The  proportional  dif- 
ference noted  between  the  assimilative  nutritive  principles  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for,  as  has  been  observed,  this  varies  with  the  same  plant 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  manure  employed. 
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DISEASl^. 

The  developraent  of  disease  in  the  orange  trees  is  greatly  contributed 
to  by  atmospherical  phenomena,  various  insects,  and  parasitical  plants, 
as  also  the  neglect  or  limited  knowledge  of  the  cnltivators.. 

The  effects  of  cold,  snow,  hnmidity,  dews,  frosts,  hail,  wind,  borning 
rust,  chlorosis  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  and  withering  are  as  foUovs: 

Cold, — This  commences  by  destroying  the  tender  shoots  of  the  trras 
followed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  blossoms,  after  which  takes  place  the 
disorganization  of  the  fruit  and  afterward  that  of  the  leaves,  branches 
trunk,  and  finally  roots ;  crevices  open  in  the  branches,  which  bend 
and  turn  black,  the  leaves  wrinkle,  roll  up,  and  die;  the  flowers  become 
blackened  and  disorganized ;  the  fruit  loses  its  brilliancy,  dissipates  its 
odorous  principles,  loses  its  juice,  and  becomes  bitter,  falls  off  the  tree 
and  rots;  or,  if  the  cohl  has  not  been  very  intense,  the  fruit  is  half  fitnen 
and  remains  on  the  tree  till  the  following  spring. 

Snou>. — This  injures  the  trees  both  from  cold  and  its  weight.  Shoold 
the  storm  be  heavy  and  the  fall  great,  this  bears  down  the  branches  and 
in.  many  cases  breaks  some.  As  regards  the  cold  occasioned  by  it,  tbls 
does  not  always  do  harm,  but  when  it  does  do  so  it  is  very  frequently 
confined  to  the  young  shoots.  Should  the  weather  be  fine  both  before 
and  after  a  snow-storm,  the  cold  water  produced  on  thawing  produces 
its  effects  on  the  young  branches,  for  which  reason  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  shaking  all  the  snow  off  them  before  nightfall,  for  should  it  be 
condensed  on  them  the  harm  occasioned  would  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. The  system  of  placing  heaps  of  damp  straw  at  fixed  dis- 
tances between  the  trees,  so  that  on  setting  said  heaps  on  fire  in  onler 
to  obtain  a  smoke  between  the  sun's  rays  and  the  trees  has  produced  a 
magnificent  result.  If  after  snowing  the  weather  continues  threateuiu^. 
or  there  be  heavy  clouds  floating  about,  neither  the  trees  nor  the  fniit 
will  suffer  any  harm,  although  the  thermometer  might  be  below  zero. 

Humidity^  deics,  arid  frost.— An  excess  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  fecundation  of  the  blossom  generally  produces  bad  iesalt«, 
especially  in  such  places  where  the  ventilation  is  limited,  should  tbe 
temperature  at  night  decline  to  any  extent.  Frost  with  an  east  wiod 
occasions  a  deal  of  harm,  but  should  the  wind  be  from  the  north  it  is 
not  so  bad.  Little  that  is  economical  can  be  availed  of  in  large  or- 
chards, but  in  reduced  ones  tbe  harm  is  lightened  at  small  cost  by  avail- 
ing of  certain  materials  for  shelter,  of  little  value,  which  in  oertain  dis- 
tricts are  plentiful. 

^ai7.— This  causcv^i  a  deal  of  damage  to  the  fruit.  Should  the  storm 
be  of  short  duration  and  the  wounds  occasioned  by  it  be  of  slight  pro. 
fundity,  these  will  soon  heal  up  and  everything  continue  well,  but  cer- 
tain black  stains  will  remain,  which  reduce  the  value  of  thefnit 
Should  the  storm  be  heavy,  it  completely  destroys  the  orange,  which 
quickly  enters  into  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

Wind. — This  exercises  its  influence  on  the  orani 
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ent  ways,  vizj  by  its  force  and  by  its  temperatare,  the  injury  caused  be- 
ing greater  or  less  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  orchards  may 
lie.  Isorth,  northwest,  and  west-northwest  winds  are  the  most  danger- 
ous in  certain  places  on  account  of  their  temperature,  for  as  a  rule  they 
dry  up  the  extremes  of  the  branches  exposed  to  their  influence,  besides 
which  the  shoots  of  certain  species  become  unsound.  Those  that  cause 
most  harm  in  the  south  of  Europe,  by  reason  of  their  impetuosity,  are 
tlie  south,  south-southwest,  and  south-southeast,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  valleys.  All  these  winds  come  with  puffs  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  destroy  the  branches  unable  to  resist  them.  The  only 
remedy  in  these  important  occasions  is  to  cut  off  everything  that  has 
been  destroyed  and  dried  up.  With  the  object  of  partially  avoiding 
these  misfortunes,  the  custom  of  producing  trees  of  shortened  growth 
has  of  late  years  vastly  extended. 

The  burning  and  rtist. — The  disease  known  as  burning  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  too  abundant  dews  that  fall  here,  which  are  evaporated  with 
an  excessive  rapidity  by  a  buraing  sun.  To  the  same  cause  may  be 
traced  the  disease  vulgarly  called  *^  rust,"  or  a  class  of  mildew  on  the 
leaves  of  the  orange  trees.  This  manifests  itself  on  the  fruit  by  a  red 
stain,  which  as  it  increases  becomes  much  darker,  and  finishes  by  dis- 
organizing thto  pulp  and  rotting  the  fruit.  The  cleaning  and  pruning  of 
the  trees  is  the  best  known  method  against  this  evil. 

Chlorosis. — The  chlorosis  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  and  also  the 
withering,  are  generally  attributed  either  to  the  superabundance  of  hu- 
midity in  the  soil,  to  an  excessive  quantity  of  branches  having  but  little 
ventilation,  to  the  want  of  iron  in  the  earth,  to  a  species  of  torpor  in 
the  absorption  of  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  them,  and  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  roots  if  old.  The  remedy  to  be  employed  to  combat  this 
evil  is  distinct  according  to  the  cause  by  which  it  is  produced. 

INSECT  PESTS. 

These  attack  the  roots,  trunks,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  consequently 
they  are  organical  beings  most  pernicious  to  the  trees,  frequently  caus- 
ing exceeding  harm  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  multiplication. 
Of  this  numerous  class  of  insects,  the  only  descriptions  which  up  to 
date  have  proved  enemies  to  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  others  of 
tha  Aurandacea  family,  which  are  cultivated  here,  are  the  coleopteral, 
hemipteral,  and  dipteral. 

Coleopieral.'-This  description  contains  more  than  fifty  thousand  spe- 
cies, and  only  one  is  injurious  to  the  orange  tree,  the  same  being  called 
Otkiorhynchus  meridionalis.  This  devours  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
of  the  orange  tree,  and  is  a  class  of  beetle  or  winged  insect.  The 
young  insect  is  sufficiently  perceptible,  being  about  a  centimeter  long, 
of  reddish-black  color,  and  with  grooves  on  the  elytron.  During  the 
daytime  it  hides  itself  in  the  earth,  where  it  should  be  hunted  and  de- 
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stroyed,  and  at  night  it  climbs  the  trunks,  crawling  up  to  the  exti^iDe 
height  of  the  trees  in  search  of  the  yonng  leaves  and  tender  shootK, 
which  it  devours.  In  general,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  terrible  eoemieii, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  found  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  and  exterminated. 

Hemipteral — Of  this  numerous  family  there  are  six  which  are  eneni^ 
of  the  orange  tree,  namely,  Aphis  auroMti,  Ohermes  hesperiduMj  Cknt^ 
olece^  Chermes  aurantiij  Chermes  ooecineus^  Cooeus  oiiri. 

Aphis  auranti. — A  kind  of  small  vine-grub  of  green  color  varied  by 
black,  and  with  long  feelers,  and  small  green  horns  black  at  their  poiotv 
It  is  generally  seen  in  the  orange  trees  in  the  month  of  September, and 
when  the  trees  commence  to  bud  it  usually  fixes  at  the  extremities  of 
the  young  shoots  a  quantity  of  black  puceron,  which  occasions  a  ns: 
deal  of  damage  to  them,  inasmuch  as  by  reason  of  renderiDg  them  q^ 
less  their  growth  is  greatly  retarded.  By  applying  sulphw  to  tii? 
shoots  with  great  promptness  the  evil  is  soon  and  perfectly  overcome. 

Chermes  hespertdum. — This  gall-insect,  called  by  gardeners  the  te 
of  the  orange  tree,  is  not  confined  to  the  same,  being  also  foond  on 
other  trees,  such  as  the  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  and  others.  Iti^ 
found  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  body  nearly  hemispherical,  of  brown 
color,  somewhat  lucent  It  prefers  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  batb 
frequently  found  on  top  of  them  in  a  line  along  the  center  nerve  o: 
stalk,  being  met  in  great  number  on  the  young  branches,  and  wb^s 
numerous  they  occasion  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  sap,  which  ex- 
hausts the  tr^es  already  languid  from  any  other  cause.  FamigatlODSof 
sulphur  or  tobacco  are  not  at  all  efScacious  with  these  insects;  the  aolj 
true  means  for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  kermes  consists  in  simply 
cleaning  the  plants  with  a  brush  or  horse-hair  glove,  for  once  that  iIh* 
insects  are  separated  irom  the  branches  or  leaves,  they  do  not  climb  cp 
again,  and  shortly  die.  In  the  orchards  carelessly  cultivated,  ss  a>i«^ 
the  spots  having  but  little  ventilation  in  which  the  orange  trees  ^ 
thickly  planted  and  where  the  sun  scarcely  penetrates,  is  where  tlli^ 
insect  is  principally  found. 

Chermes  oleoe, — This  insect,  although  more  natural  to  the  olive  tree,tf 
also  found  attacking  the  orange  tree.  The  small  shell  of  the  femiil^  >^ 
semiglobose  and  of  a  grayish-brown,  more  or  less  dark  in  color.  Tl:- 
superficies  is  marked  with  two  thick  transverse  corrugations,  »bJ^'- 
make  it  seem  rough. 

Chermes  aurantii  is  big,  oval,  very  long,  and  of  a  blackish-brown  col"' 

Chermes  coccineus. — ^This  is  called  the  red  kermes,  its  body  beiuc 
round  and  of  a  bright  red  color.  It  has  two  long  feelers,  very  mowWf. 
and  six  white  feet.  This  gall-insect  lives  on  top  of  the  leaves,  where  it 
deposits  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs,  producing  a  corresponding  n^^' 
of  young  insects  of  pearly-white  color,  which  insects  on  growing  to"'' 
length  of  half  a  millimeter  turn  red.  The  existence  of  this  insert  isi'-- 
dicated  by  the  appearance  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  orw^ 
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rees  of  some  yellowish  and  concave  spots,  in  which  concavities  they 
»re  foandy  and  should  they  be  allowed  to  spread  much  the  tree  greatly 
(uffers  from  loss  of  sap. 

Coccus  cUri  (orange  cochineal  insect). — ^This  is  an  hemipteroas  homop- 
^rons  with  an  oval-oblong  body,  convex  on  the  top  and  slightly  swollen 
mderneath.  The  color  is  an  ashy  gray  approaching  a  pale  yellow, 
md  it  is  covered  with  a  cotton- white  powder ;  at  the  sides  are  some  ap- 
;)eDdice8,  and  the  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  front  ones.  The  great 
lecnndity  of  these  insects  canses  the  damage  occasioned  by  them  to  be 
rery  considerable,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of  their  bites,  which  accel- 
erates the  perspiration  of  the  trees.  Amongst  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  its  extermination,  the  only  one  which,  up  to  date,  has  given 
^ood  results  has  been  the  employment  of  slaked  lime  squirted  over  the 
branches  and  leaves  by  means  of  a  gardener's  syringe  or  small  hand 
pnmp,  taking  care  that  all  parts  infected  are  touched.  This  operation 
is  effected  when  the  vegetation  commences,  which  is  when  the  insect 
takes  up  its  berth.  ^The  trees  attacked  should  be  immediately  pruned 
aod  cleared  so  as  to  augment  the  ventilation  and  allow  the  sun  to  pen- 
etrate in  every  direction. 

Diptera. — There  is  also  a  dipteran  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  orange 
trees,  known  by  the  name  of  Oeratitis  hispanicaj  or  orange  fiy.  This 
insect  in  grub  state  lives  in  the  pulp  of  the  frait,  which  it  alters  pro- 
foondly,  and  causes  the  same  to  fall  off  from  the  tree  before  its  matnrity. 
The  insect  is  one-half  of  a  cen  ti  meter  long ;  of  a  black  color  in  the  ground, 
althoagh  with  some  yellow-whitish  spots  and  lines ;  the  wings  are 
transparent  and  crossed  by  four  yellow  and  black  ribbons ;  the  belly 
pedancular  and  round  behind.  The  female  possesses  a  borer  with  which 
it  pierces  the  skin  of  the  fruit  to  place  an  egg  in  the  hole  thus  prepared. 
This  egg  produces  a  grub  which  disorganizes  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  and 
makes  it  fall  to  the  ground,  where  it  suffers  its  last  metamorphosis.  The 
female  deposits  her  egg  when  the  oranges  are  still  small.  By  the  time 
the  putrid  orange  falls  down,  the  grub  has  already  arrived  at  its  com- 
plete development,  and  left  the  same,  penetrating  in  the  earth  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  transformation.  This  winged  insect  appears  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring.  The  grub  does  much  harm  to  the  orangeries  of  the 
South. 

AnU  and  spiders, — Ants  not  only  injure  the  fruit  but  impart  to  it  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  smell  and  flavor ;  they  frequently  establish  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  form  galleries  in  all  directions 
amongst  the  roots,  causing  such  trees  as  are  attacked  to  languish  and 
ofttimes  to  perish  from  the  formic  acid  spread  around  them,  which  acid 
burns  the  young  roots.  In  this  case  it  may  occasion  damage  to  thd 
trees.  When  an  ant-hill  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tree,  the  fol- 
lowing is  recommended  as  an  excellent  remedy,  viz,  to  take  a  flower 
pot,  closing  the  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  placing  it  upside  down  at  the 
side  of  the  hill.    The  ground  is  then  well  watered,  and  the  ants,  findinj^^^i^ 
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this  convenient  shelter,  shortly  shift  their  quarters  there,  taking  tnih 
them  their  wives  and  grubs,  so  as  to  keep  them  wanner.  By  repeatiCj' 
this  operation  two  or  three  times  they  disappear. 

Spiders  are  carnivorous  and  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  insects  the?  may 
catch,  for  which  reasotk  they  occasion  little«or  no  damage  to  Uie  mnp' 
tree. 

PARASITIO  PLANTS. 

(1)  Demathium  monophyllum  or  Carbon.  This  is  the  most  commoii 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  dangerous.  The  unseen  stamens  and  p!f 
tils  of  these  plants,  although  but  slightly  adherent  to  the  vital  pri 
of  the  orange  tree,  multiply  with  an  inconceivable  facility.  Some  all 
it  fumago  vitri  on  account  of  the  smoky  appearance  presented  bnb^ 
shoots  attacked  by  the  disease.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  Uui 
lK)wder,  the  congregated  particles  of  which  extend  sidewiee  and  Um 
a  species  of  very  thin  crust,  which  finishes  by  covering  the  trankM'J 
branches.  An  infinity  of  small  and  fine  peduncles  grow  ont  of  said 
crust,  bearing  on  their  apex  a  cellule  or  black  spoitgy  substance,  wbi(j 
contains  the  spores  or  seed.  It  is  a  true  arthrosporic  excrescence,  Ij 
which  the  rei)rodnctive  organs  appear  in  abundance  and  confoun(l«?«> 
with  those  of  the  vegetation  of  the  cryptogamia.  This  fabulous  qoan 
tity  of  germs  naturally  causes  the  reproduction  of  the  parasite  to  U 
exceedingly  rapid,  especially  in  damp  and  shady  spots,  bat  it  must  U 
borne  in  mind  that  it  but  slightly  adheres  to  the  sides  of  theoraogetm^. 
The  asi)ect  of  an  orchard  infested  by  this  parasite  is  sad  and  disconsr^ 
late;  the  bright  and  cheerful  verdure  of  the  brilliant  leaves  of  tir 
orange  trees  completely  disappears;  the  branches  and  feline  acquis 
a  blackish  and  dark  shade,  and  the  fruit  loses  its  yellow  or  golden  ci»ldr. 
being  also  covered  with  a  dark  incrustation,  or  black  smot,  andfiUinf 
ofl'  ttie  trees  entirely  altered. 

(2)  Lichen  aurantii.  This  is  the  other  cryptogamia,  equally  parasitic. 
and  likewise  occasions  much  damage  to  the  orange  tree.  It  pn^i'" 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin  substance,  not  thick  in  growth,  and  of  a 
whitish  gray  color,  covered  with  small  protuberances,  which  liave  tU 
appearance  of  organs  of  fructification.  This  plant  is  really  more  detn 
mental  and  dangerous  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  tbe  tenatirj 
with  which  it  fastens  itself  on  the  different  parts  of  the  orange  trees, bet 
it  is  fortunately  rarer,  and  the  late  years  of  dry  weather  have  caused  it 
to  disappear  from  various  gardens  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  wbhi 
were  infested  with  it. 

For  the  destruction  of  both  parasites,  slaked  lime  is  recommendpi 
but  the  better  system  for  destroying  not  only  these  but  also  all  oikt 
lichens,  existing  like  parasites,  which  fix  themselves  on  the  trunks  ^w 
branches  of  trees,  paralyzing  the  functions  of  same  and  i-enderingtbrta 
unfit  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop,  is  to  well  prune  the  trees,  w  that  ^^*' 
air,  wind,  light,  and  solar  rays  may  thoroughly  penetrate  them,  l^^^^ 
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i^ardens,  where  the  trees  are  very  nnmeroas  and  where  the  trauks  ^re 
rery  dose  together — above  all  in  such  spots  as  the  hollows  of  valleys  or 
iiimid  plains — the  trees  should  be  thinned  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  branches  of  the  trees  can  not  interlace,  and  that  the  atmospheric 
luids  may  have  free  access  on  all  sides. 

Ulcers. — When  a  tree  receives  a  wound  penetrating  to  the  ligneous 
}art  and  leaving  the  same  exposed  to  the  air,  atmospherical  humidity, 
iud  rain-water,  it  alters  the  exterior  coats  of  whiteness  and  promotes 
the  spilling  or  wasting  of  a  dark  liquid  of  much  acridity.  This  spilling 
>r  wasting  impedes  the  formation  of  small  excrescences  on  the  edges  of 
the  woilnd,  which  are  the  commencement  of  its  cicatrization,  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  wound  closing  up,  it  continues  opening  more,  little  by 
little,  gradually  changing  the  bark  around  it  and  the  ligneous  part  of 
the  tree.  Such  a  wound  may  cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  This  disease 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Ulcer  "  or  "  GuttiJr.'^  The  ulcers  are  pro- 
duced with  much  greater  facility  when  the  wounds  present  a  less 
united  superficies  and  are  more  separated  from  the  vertical,  as  in  such 
cases  the  rain-water  is  better  retained  in  tbem.  The  most  efficacious 
remedy  to  be  employed  in  such  cases  is  as  follows :  Commence  by  re- 
mo\ing  all  the  altered  part  until  a  perfectly  clean  wound  is  presented, 
which  should  be  left  in  this  state  aud  in  contact  with  the  air  for  one  or 
two  days  to  dry  it  up,  after  which  it  tjhould  be  completely  anointed 
with  ointment.  Several  ointments  have  been  proposed  as  effective, 
viz,  first,  the  "  Ointment  of  San  Fiacre,''  composed  of  clayey  soil,  cow 
dung  and  goats'  hair  or  wool,  and  afterwards  a  grafting  mastic,  which 
should  be  composed  of  substances  not  liable  either  to  melt  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  or  crack  from  frost.  One  of  the  best  compositions 
is  the  following: 

Per  cent,  of  weight. 

Kesin 28 

Bnrgundy  pitch 28 

Yellow  wax , - 16 

Tallow 14 

Sifted  ashes  or  ocher 14 

100 

This  mixture  should  be  applied  sufficiently  warm  as  to  be  in  a  liquid 

state,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  eiiect  the  texture  of  the  trees,  applying  it 

with  a  brush.    This  ointment  should  be  preferred  to  those  which  become 

defective  through  heat  and  are  washed  off  by  rains. 

The  disease  of  the  orange  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  Mai  de  Qonna^ 
is  the  most  to  be  feared,  as  it  causes  such  immense  losses  to  cultivators. 
This  disease  consists  of  a  gummy  oozing,  generally  occurring  either  in 
the  spring  or  in  the  autumn.  It  attacks  either  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  else  the  roots  themselves.  This 
disease  commences  to  show  itself  by  some  drops  of  gum  appearing  on 
tlie  trank,  which  still  appears  sound,  but  this  spilling  continues  increas- 
ing; the  bark  is  perforated,  aud  the  flow  of  gum  augments^  being  fluid, 
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tarbid,  grayish  in  color,  tad  of  bad  smell ;  the  bark  then  ni8es,dijiQg 
or  rotting  on  the  roots,  and  the  plant,  which  commences  taming  yeUov, 
weakens  and  dies. 

Beceut  studies  of  this  disease  have  proved  that  its  existence  ig  to  be 
attributed  to  a  microscopic  fungus  belonging  to  the  group  of  ^heroids. 
Where  this  fungus  does  not  exist  there  is  no  disease ;  where  the|en&K 
of  it  do  not  reach  the  disease  can  not  unfold  itself;  and  where  theoofi 
ditions  of  life  are  wanting  for  this,  small  vegetable,  whether  proceeding 
from  nature  or  occasioned  artificially,  the  fungus  dies  and  the  disease » 
extirpated.  The  fruit  of  this  fungus  forms  itself  about  the  end  of  Jolj 
or  August,  being  preserved  during  the  winter  for  propagatingitsepores 
in  the  spring. 

The  best  remedy  against  this  disease,  and  which  firom  experie&eeioe 
given  the  best  result,  is  sulphurous  acid,  mixing  15  bulks  of  salphoniu 
acid,  concentrated  at  66^  Baum6,  with  100  liters  of  water. 

Method  of  application. — Remove  the  earth  round  about  the  tree  i&r 
the  circumference  of  a  meter  or  so,  until  no  diseased  roots  are  net  titli 
The  hole  should  then  be  dug  deeper^  but  with  great  care,  aotfooCb) 
injure  the  sound  roots  near  the  trunk,  to  about  the  depthof  half  aoeter 
if  possible.  The  earth  extracted  should  be  piled  up  to  bom  it  in  a  k 
miguero.  All  the  roots  that  have  completely  lost  their  bark  shoaidbe 
cut  off,  as  also  those  which  are  in  a  state  of  patrefiictioii,  aod  die^e 
roots  should  be  burned.  Afterwards  all  the  sickly  portions  of  tbc 
trunk,  until  the  bark  is  saturated,  are  well  moisteneji  with  theprepBR«i 
liquid,  as  are  likewise  the  diseased  parts  of  the  roots  that  may  bentt 
with  in  such  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  about  five  liters  are  mf^ 
cient,  and  another  five  liters  for  irrigating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tne 
The  hole  is  then  filled  up  either  with  the  burned  earth  or  with  nevfii^i 
and  afterwards  watered  lightly. 

Ten  liters  of  this  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  are  more  tliai) 
sufficient  for  a  tre^  somewhat  grown,  but  practice  will  teach  the  greats 
or  less  quantity  that  should  be  employed. 

BiGHABD  L0WEKSTim» 

(Jannlar  AfCfk 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Orao  of  Valenciaj  June  30, 1883. 


WESTERN  ANDALUSIA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSOL  OPPENHEIM,  OF  OJJDIZ, 
(Republished  for  Consiilar  Reporta,  No.  411.) 
ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  ANDALUSU. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  contained  in  Department  circnlM8,<l»l^ 
Wu«hiugton,  December  4, 1883, 1  have  the  honor  to  iudose  W^"^"^ 
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I  report  upon  orange  caltore  ia  this  district.'  I  have  also  prepared  a 
*eport  on  olive  culture.  Baisius  are  not  prepared  within  my  consular 
urisdictiou,  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  being  localized  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Spain,  andlhai^  therefore  omitted  that  subject  The 
^me  will  apply  to  dried  figs,  which  are  not  produced  here.  Though 
/he  fruit  is  raised  largely  in  Gadiz  and  neighboring  provinces,  it  is  gen- 
ially eaten  fresh,  and  the  very  small  percentage  which  is  dried  turns 
)at  very  meiliocre  in  quality,  and  hardly  enters  into  commerce  at  all. 

Varieties  and  maturity. — The  leading  varieties  of  oranges  produce<l  in 
Western  Andalusia  are:  1st,  the  Chinese  orange  {Ifaranja  china  legiti- 
mas)^  of  which  the  pulp  is  very  sweet  and  juicy,  with  thin  and  smooth 
rind ;  this  variety  is  the  most  highly  prized ;  2d,  the  common  orange 
[Naranja  comitnj,  having  sweet  but  not  very  juicy  pulp,  the  rind  rugose,, 
^ery  thick,  and  easily  detached ;  3d,  seedless  oranges,  of  excellent 
(luality,  first  cultivated  by  Carthusian  monks  at  Seville;  4th,  the  sour 
orange  {Naranja  agria)^  having  a  somewhat  bitterish  acid  flavor ;  5th, 
the  Hour-sweet  orange;  6th,  the  Mandarine  orange,  a  very  small  fruit  of 
reddish  pulp  and  exquisite  taste  and  flavor ;  the  last  is  not  extensively 
cultivated. 

The  orange  tree,  when  raised  from  a  cutting  (which  is  the  most  usual 
mode),  comes  into  bearing  five  years  after  planting,  though  the  acme 
of  productivity  is  not  reached  with  most  varieties  before  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  more.  How  long  they  remain  fruitful  is  an  undetermined 
qnestion ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  trees  are  in  favorable  environment 
and  well  cared  for.  There  are  in  the  garden  of  the  Alcazar,  at  Seville, 
several  orange  trees  yet  in  bearing  to  which  very  old  age  is  attributed, 
one  being  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time  of  King  Pedro  I,  about 
1350  to  1366 ;  several  others  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  I  are  in  a 
better  state  still,  and,  although  the  trunks  are  hoi  low  j  the  foilage  is 
luxuriant,  and  they  rise  to  a  height  of  from  13  to  15  meters.  Their 
trunks  measure  from  1.24  meters  to  1.40  meters  in  circumference,  and 
the  age  ascribed  to  them  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Planting. — ^The  trees  are  occasionally  raised  from  seed,  but  this  mode 
although  practiced  by  careful  growers  is  not  generally  resorted  to  in 
this  district,  on  account  of  the  longer  time  required  in  bringing  the  or- 
chards into  bearing.  The  best  time  for  puttingthe  seed  into  the  ground 
is  the  month  of  April,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  about  18^  centi- 
grade. With  this  temperature  and  the  proper  conditions  of  humidity 
the  orange  seeds  germinate  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  In  Seville  and  ad- 
jacent provinces  the  seed  of  the  sour  orange  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  it  appears  to  develop  more  rapidly,  the  trees  thus  raised  being  later 
ou  grafted  with  any  variety  desired.  Some  experts  (Riso)  hold,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Chinese  variety,  al- 
though of  slow  growth,  are  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  withstand  cold 
weather  more  successfully.  When  raised  from  seed,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  keep  the  sboota  iu  the  s^ed-boxes  or  hotbeds  from  four  to  five  years, 
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when  the  grafts  are  inserted ;  the  plants  are  then  kept  four  to  fire  vnR 
louger  in  the  nnrsery,  thns  taking  firom  eight  to  ten  years  before  tli*' 
tree  ia  permanently  located  in  the  orchard. 

The  general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  catting.  Large  fine  twigs  of 
last  snmmer's  growth  are  planted,  either  in  November  or  in  Febra^. 
In  Western  Andalusia  the  cutting  is  originally  chosen  from  thevuieci 
which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce,  and  of  course  no  further  openiioQ  i? 
necessary.  In  Valencia,  however,  and  adjacent  districts,  the  eottin:* 
are  chosen  in  reference  to  other  points  (they  are  often  taken  from  tk 
lemon  tree),  and  then  grafting  or  budding  is  resorted  to,  the  ^  w 
bud  being  of  the  variety  it  is  desired  to  raise.  The  operation  is  usaallT 
performed  during  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  and  the  grafts  are 
inserted  at  a  height  of  about  10  centimeters  above  ground. 

Insect  pests  and  fungous  growth. — Orange  trees  are  exposed  to  tiir 
attacks  of  both  insects  and  of  parasitic  growths.  The  latter  are,  io  thi^ 
section  at  least,  considered  as  by  far  the  most  formidable,  and  will 
therefore  claim  our  first  attention.  These  parasitic  growths  ate  all  l**^ 
cryptogamic  plants,  and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classe^s^ - 
those  attacking  the  roots,  and  such  as  confine  their  action  to  theeipo^'- 
parts  of  the  tree. 

Among  this  class  the  most  frequent  is  a  species  of  white  inolil<e^ 
longing  to  the  genus  ByssuSy  which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  tree  ^1:1 
its  mycelium.  The  white  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  form  a  Am 
network  around  the  roots,  and  have  given  it  its  populs^  nameofi^^ 
de  Uis  raices  (Anglice^  "  white  of  the  roots  ^).  A  well-known  Spani-^i^ 
carpologist  writes  about  this  pest  in  the  following  terms : 

This  parasite  snrroands,  exhausts,  and  dries  up  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which,  )»<''- 
ever,  does  not  greatly  alter  in  appearance  during  the  wet  season,  hot  when  the  mi:: 
of  the  sap  takes  place  in  the  spring  (and  in  a  few  cases  somewhat  later)  the  affectri 
trees  quickly  succumb.  Indications  of  the  evil  are  a  certain  Uackwardoeis  is  bsv 
ding  and  blossoming,  accompanied  by  pallor  of  the  leaves  and  general  Teg<?tt-^^ 
weakness.  This  shows  that  the  Byssvs  has  attacked  the  roots.  In  order  to  cooot^n^'* 
its  ofTocts  it  is  necessary  to  completely  expose  the  roots  of  the  affected  tree,  rprj«>r 
the  filaments  of  the  fungus,  and  cover  the  roots  with  fresh  soil.  A  holesboold  be<v.; 
around  the  tree  until  the  roots  are  laid  bare ;  the  moldy  surfaces  should  then  be  or^ 
fully  and  thoroughly  scraped,  and  such  parts  as  show  deep  injury  or  bate  began  (*' 
putrefy  are  to  be  cut  off.  The  usual  practice  has  been  to  wash  or  hatbetheok'  «^ 
roots  in  water  strongly  charged  with  cow-dung,  but  in  Valencia  exoelleot  1  ' 
have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  hydrosulphide  of  lime,  of  a  solution  of  60li>t<i 
of  copper,  and  also  of  protoxide  of  iron.  When  refilling  the  cavity  utmnd  the  tr<« 
the  fresh  soil  should  be  carefully  screened,  in  order  to  eliminate  all  frsgineBt»ofO« 
roots  or  of  rotten  wood,  as  it  is  upon  such  matter  that  the  By^mu  develops  b"!- 
readily.  It  is  further  advised  to  place  upon  the  roots  thus  cleansed  and  ire*i'*'  > 
small  quantity  of  well-rotted  cow-manure,  and  above  this  fresh  earth,  mixed  w'l^ 
Siilt,  lixiviated  ashes,  and  pulverized  bones. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  the  noxious  fnngoidgrowthsto 
the  attacks  of  which  the  roots  are  exposed,  but  the  general  features 
both  of  the  development  of  the  parasites  and  of  the  approved  ino<le  •: 
combating  them,  are,  in  the  main,  as  described  above,    Oneof  tii«u. 
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horever,  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  proved  extremely  destructive 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Gastellon  (in  1867-'69),  and  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  parasite  that  destroyed  nearly  half  the 
grange  trees  on  the  Hy&res  Islands  in  1849~'5I.  This  parasite  is  now 
known  as  the  8ph<eHum  Wolffensteiniani^  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
mycologist  who  published  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  subject  in 
1878.  At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  parasite — or  orahge 
disease,  as  it  was  then  called — in  the  Peninsula,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  disorder.  The  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  the  report  of  said  commission  were,  in  the 
main,  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  The  roots  are  ti)  be  uncovered, 
all  the  attacked  parts  removed  and  buried ;  copious  irrigation  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  also  the  use  of  all  manure  not  thoroughly  rotted,  and 
especially  its  application  close  to  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  humid — and 
this  seems  a  strongly  predisposing  cause — thorough  draining  is  neces- 
sary. As  efScacious  remedies  are  mentioned  tar,  soot,  and  protosulphate 
of  iron,  which  act  as  antiseptics;  also,  powdered  lime  and  sulphate  of 
oopper.  Otto  Wolffenstein,  the  mycologist  above  referred  to,  gives  it 
Eis  his  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  curative  agent  is  a  solution  of 
bydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which,  according  to  said  writer,  unites  the 
following  desiderata :  First,  it  kills  all  the  spores ;  second,  it  penetrates 
the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  without  oxidizing ;  and  third,  it  does  no 
injury  whatever  to  the  roots.  Ten  liters  of  the  solution  is  stated  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  tree  of  a  fair  size ;  the  solution  to  be  applied  in  the  month 
of  November^  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  spores  are  most  easily 
stamped  out. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  liability  of  the  different  varieties  to  the  attacks  of  these  para- 
sitic pests,  nor  does  such  consensus  exist  upon  the  comparative  resist- 
ance of  seedlings  and  the  grafted  or  budded  trees.  It  is,  however, 
conclusively  established  that  low  ground,  lack  of  proper  drainage, 
and  insufficient  cultivation  are  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  fungous  parasites  of  this  class. 

The  most  widely  spread  and  probably  also  the  most  damaging  para- 
site of  this  class  is  the  Demathium  monophylluMj  believed  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Torula  (Person),  and  commonly  called  tizne  {Anglice,  smut)  in 
Spain.  It  looks  somewhat  like  black  dust  or  soot,  extending  in  parallel 
lines  and  forming  a  thin  crust  or  coating  over  the  stems  and  branches. 
From  this  crust  soon  arise  an  incalculable  number  of  minute  pedicles, 
each  one  bearing  its  black  sporangium  filled  with  seed-spores.  The  re- 
production of  this  parasite  is  incredibly  rapid  and  vigorous,  but  fortu- 
nately it  does  not  adhere  strongly  to  the  tree,  hence  its  removal  is  not 
attended  with  great  difficulty ;  the  important  thing  is  not  to  allow  it  to 
get  too  much  headway.  The  treatment  after  the  removal  of  the  mold 
is  to  cover  the  affected  parts  with  a  solution  of  lime,  which  may  best  be 
applied  with  a  brush.    Another  cryptogam,  called  by  Du  Breuil  Liehen     t 
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aurantiij  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  trank  and  larger  braneho.  I: 
forms  a  thin  coating,  grayish  or  yellowish-white  in  color,  with  tmm^ 
small  protuberances  that  appear  to  be  the  reprodnctve  organs  of  tLe 
plant.  This  parasite  is  not  common,  bnt  it  is  consi(lei*ed  veiydamagiBe 
on  accoant  of  the  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  tfaetnti 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  lichens  which  attach  themselves  to  tlie 
trunks  and  limbs  of  the  orange  tree  without  causing  any  apparent  i£ 
jury  to  its  growth  or  to  its  bearing  power. 

Great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  want  of  light  aodof  veutilatKi, 
are  known  to  favoi'  the  development  of  all  these  cryptogamic  forniN 
and  orchards  most  afifected  by  them  are  such  as  occupy  low,  close  ^;u 
ations,  and  do  not  have  the  trees  placed  at  sufficiently  large  ioterral^ 
A  sufficiency  of  space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  free  adicb 
sion  of  sunlight  is,  therefore,  along  with  proper  cultivatioD,  the  W 
preventive. 

A  species  of  phylloxera,  first  observed  on  the  islands  of  Vaxos  m 
Paros,  is  known  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  orange  tree,  bat  this  p^i 
has  not  up  to  now  made  its  appearance  in  the  Spanish  orchards.  Ui 
derer,  the  writer  who  first  described  this  microscopic  parasite,  recoi 
mends  the  use  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  of  a  miztare  of  salplic' 
and  lime,  the  latter  to  be  spread  around  the  tree. 

The  insects  causing  most  damage  to  orange  orchards  are  serenil 
Hemiptera,  one  of  the  Diptera,  and  a  few  Goleoptera. 

Among  the  Hemiptera  the  chief  varieties  are  the  followiDi;; 

Chermes  hesperidum  (Linn.).  This  insect  is  oval  in  shape,  with  benii- 
spherical  back,  and  is  of  a  glossy  brownish  hue.  In  the  spring  the  (bd 
of  the  female  contains  a  large  number  of  eggs  resting  apoo  a  Uyer  '^ 
whitish  downy  matter.  The  eggs  hatch  rapidly,  and  the  small  Ian? 
are  turned  loose  upon  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  buds,  feeding  opoD  tk 
juices  of  the  tree.  They  finally  attach  themselves  permanently  (dmj*'J 
to  the  lower  suriace  of  the  leaves),  remaining  there  until  the  follotinf 
spring,  when  a  new  generation  is  produced. 

Chermes  olece  (Ber.).  This  species  is  found  upon  the  orange  trft. 
although  its  more  usual  habitat  is  the  olive.  The  shell  of  thefemai^:!' 
hemispherical,  of  a  grayish  brown,  and  has  two  deep  transversal  wr 
rows,  giviug  it  a  roughened  appearance. 

Chermes  aurantii  (Du  Breuil).  Has  been  chiefly  noticed  in  Soathea 
France  and  in  Algeria.  It  is  a  large  insect,  in  the  shape  of  afl^'™' 
and  of  a  brownish-black  hue. 

Chermes  xioccineus  (Du  Breuil)  is  hemispherical  in  shape,  of  a  ^"^ 
red  color,  has  two  largish  antennaB  of  great  mobility,  and  six  white  1^ 
This  insect  confines  itself  to  the  leaves,  upon  which  it  lays  from  1<^^^ 
15  small  eggs,  that  produce  an  equal  number  of  small  larv©  of  sp^J| 
whitish  color.  When  they  have  reached  a  length  of  about  half  a '"^^ 
limeter,  the  insects  assume  the  red  coloring;  they  are  frequently  Bfl"|^^ 
about  with  great  rapidity  in  the  vicinity  of  their  meeting  pl^ 
are  usually  found  in  small  swarms  or  colonip^e^  by  ^^OO^K:: 
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For  the  destraction  of  all  the  aboye-mentioned  insect  pests  the  liberal 
ipplioationof  powdered  solphar  is  recommended,  such  application  being 
[irobably  most  thoronghly  affected  by  using  bellows.  In  many  districts. 
However,  the  method  usaally  followed  is  to  thoronghly  scrape  and 
cleanse  ihe  attacked  branches,  removing  the' badly-damaged  parts,  and 
Lhereafter  applying  to  the  affected  surfaces  a  solution  of  lime  (as  advo- 
cated by  Dn  Breuil)  or  strong  vinegar  (according  to  M.  Goreau),  using 
I  brush  for  such  applications. 

Aphis  aurantii  (Blanch^re)  and  Aphis  citris  (Du  Breuil)  are  by  some 
!;hought  to  be  identical.  This  is  a  very  large  group,'  and  exact  scientific 
identification  is  therefore  difficult.  The  most  common  variety  encoun- 
tered heve  is  the  pulffon  del  naranjo  (Anglieej  fiea  of  the  orange  tree), 
(?hich  is  a  small  insect,  green  in 'color,  with  black  stripes,  having,  large 
»ntenn»  and  black  extremities.  They  are  most  plentiful  in  September. 
During  spring  and  summer  they  multiply  rapidly,  usually  taking  their 
»tand  upon  the  distal  ends  of  tender  shoots,  where  a  certain  number  re- 
main during  winter  in  a  lethargic  state. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  Aphis^  Du  Breuil  strongly  urges  fumiga- 
tion with  tobacco,  for  which  the  bellows  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
One  thorough  fumigation  ought  generally  to  be  sufficient,  but  if  this  is 
not  found  to  be  the  case  the  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  insect  is 
extirpated. 

Amongst  the  noxious  Goleoptera  the  most  generally  known  is  the 
Oikiarhynohusmeridumalis  (Schoeul).  This  insect  is  about  one  centime- 
ter in  length,  of  a  reddish-black  hue,  and  has  striated  elytra.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  hides  on  the  ground  near  the  trees,  where  it  is  most  easily 
pnrsued  and  destroyed ;  at  night  it  climbs  upon  the  tree  and  ascends 
to  the  highest  parts,  usually  seeking  for  the  most  tender  buds  and  leaves. 

All  of  the  Above-mentioned  species  limit  their  ravages  to  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  buds.  There  are,  however,  some  insects  not  less  noxious 
which  chiefly  attack  the  fruit  of  the  orange  tree.  The  most  dreaded 
of  this  class  is  the  cochineal  bug  (Coccus  citri).  This  insect  is  of  a 
lengthened  oval  shai)e,  with  convex  back  and  somewhat  rounded  abdo-  ' 
men ;  its  color  varies  from  an  ashy  grey  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  at  certain 
times  it  is  covered  with  a  white,  fluffy  dust;  it  has  peculiar  prolonga- 
tions or  processes  on  the  sides,  and  the  posterior  extremities  are  longei 
than  the  others.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  having  two  large 
transparent  wings.  The  female  secretes  a  whitish,cottony  down,  wherein 
yellowish  eggs, varying  in  number  from  150  to  400,  are  deposited.  When 
the  larv»  are  liberated  they  attach  themselves  to  the  tenderest  buds 
and  shoots.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fixed  season  for  the  liberation 
of  the  larvfB,  further  than  that  the  hatching  process  is  most  abundant 
during  periods  of  high  temperature.  The  damage  caused  by  this  insect 
m  noticed  more  especially  by  the  great  loss  of  fruit,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  usual  harvest.  In  the  French 
departments  of  the  Yar  and  Alpes  Maritimes,  as  well  as  in  Mentone,     t 
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this  pest  has  been  especially  severe.  A  French  entomologist,  M.  dc  la 
Blanch^re,  has  observed  that  this  cochineal  bag  has  itself  an  eiie]Dj<^ 
parasite  in  a  species  of  Syrphusy  which  places  its  larvsB  near  the  m^t 
veloped  bugs,  npon  which  the  larv»  feed.  To  this  valuable  anxilitfy 
the  same  aathor  attributes  the  disappearance  of  this  pest  from  oeitaiB 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  De  Brenil  recommends  sprmkliD<r 
the  trees  attacked  by  the  cochineal  bng  and  larv»  with  a  solatioo  of 
lime. 

Among  the  Diptera  the  only  known  dangerons  enemy  of  tbeor^g? 
grower  is  the  Ceratitig  Hispanicay  commonly  called  mosea  dd  ta^^tf 
{Angliccy  fly  of  the  orange  tree).  This  fly  deposits  it  larvse  in  the  poip 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  thereby  prevented  from  developing,  and  genenlly 
drops  from  the  tree  in  an  immature  state.  The  full-grown  insectis  about 
one-half  centimeter  in  length ;  it  is  black  in  color,  having,  however^  yd 
lowish*white  spots  and  strisB;  its  wings  are  transparent  and  aossd 
transversely  by  four  yellow  and  black  bands ;  the  abdomen  is  pedime- 
ulated  and  spherical  at  the  posterior  end.  The  female  is  provided  vith 
a  "  borer,"  with  which  it  pierces  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  dejKij!:: 
its  ova  therein ;  the  larva)  feed  upon  the  pulp,  and  canse  the  fruit  to &11 
off  and  decay.  The  orange  grower  can  only  protect  himself  against  tlib 
insect  by  great  watchfulness  in  at  once  removing  all  the  attacked  frnit 
and  thereby  preventing  excessive  propagation  of  the  pest. 

Laying  out  the  orchards. — In  the  province  of  Seville,  and  Westem 
Andalusia  generally,  the  usual  distance  between  the  trees  is  8  mete^ 
In  localities  where  the  trees  reach  a  good  size  it  is  advised  to  e&lar^ 
the  distance  to  9,  and  even  to  10  meters.    Of  course,  with  small  ordvarf 


H»rooreai. 


varieties  the  intervals  may  be  decreased.    In  Valencia  and  Oastelloo  **> 
meters  is  the  usual  distance.    At  intervals  of  8  meters  there  will  be  156 
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trees  per  hectare  (1  hectare=3.4711  acres),  and  allowing  only  6  meters 
the  number  will  be  276.  The  mode  of  planting  usually  resorted  to  is  iu 
[>arallel  lines  (here  called  ^'  marco  real "),  the  distance  between  sach 
lines  being  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  trees,  thus  causing  each 
four  trees  to  occupy  the  four  angles  of  a  perfect  square,  A^  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  The  objection  to  this  mode  is,  that  supposing  the  roots 
to  extend  in  circles,  it  leaves  between  each  such  four  circles  a  large 
space  unutilized  save  by  roots  of  a  length  greater  than  the  radius  of 
the  circle.  In  order  to  reduce  this  loss  the  ^^  diamond  "  plan  is  resorted 
to  {tres  boliUo)y  which  the  second  diagram  illustrates.    The  equilateral 


Tresliolillo. 

triangle  B  serves  as  a  basis  in  this  plan,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
spaces  between  the  circles  are  considerably  reduced,  as  compared  with 
the  arrangement  in  squares. 

Sites  and  sails, — ^The  orange  tree,  which  in  the  Interior  of  Andalusia 
18  hardly  found  beyond  latitude  37°  3(K,  thrives  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Spain  up  to  42°.  This  is  explained  by  the  well-known  modera- 
ting influence  which  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water  has  upon  the 
climate.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  orange  culture  can  not  well  be 
carried  on  where  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  much  below  9^  to  1(P 
centigrade,  or  where  a  fall  below  — 4^  centigrade  is  experienced.  The 
trees  are  injured  by  lengthened  periods  of  cold  weather,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  flrost  and  snow.  These  facts  would  of  themselves  afford 
the  grower  some  guidance  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  situation.    There 
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are  some  very  fine  prolific  orchards  in  the  rear  of  Tarifa,  on  the  Stnite 
of  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  on  the  delta  and  the  lower  reaches  of  ttieGoa- 
dalqnivir.  On  hillsides  or  uplands  the  trees  thrive  well,  protided 
the  altitude  is  not  jsach  as  to  act  virtually  in  the  sense  of  latitude. 
It  is  not  common,  I  believe,  to  find  productive  orchards  in  this  »& 
tion  at  an  altitude  exceeding  250  meters  above  sea-leveL  It  is  also  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  the  trees  sheltered  firom  very  strong  winds 
from  any  quarter.  In  Andalusia  winds  from  the  north  and  easttre 
the  most  prejudicial,  the  first  as  being  cold  and  raw,  and  the  euX 
wind  as  having  a  desiccating,  withering  effect.  Very  steep  hilladtf 
are  an  undesirable  location  on  account  of  the  insufficient  reteotk» 
of  moisture;  veiy  low  grounds  are  open  to  the  contrary  objection,  aod 
though  large  yields  are  frequently  made  in  such  localities^  theti«« 
are  liable  to  suffer  in  wet  seasons,  and  expensive  drainage  is  nsul^ 
imperative.  Of  more  importance  &r  than  the  merely  topographieal 
features  of  the  soil  is  its  composition,  which  will  be  treated  further  on, 
as  also  its  stratification.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orange 
tree  extends  its  rootsprimarily  in  a  vertical  direction,  thus  reqamnga 
permeable  subsoil.  Whenever  an  impervious  stratum  is  reached  whitet 
this  vertical  development  of  the  roots  is  still  going  on,  the  trees  suffer, 
and  in  many  cases  perish.  Fine  orchards,  composed  of  trees  of  fitom 
thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  been  known  thus  to  waste  away. 

These  few  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  categorical  informatioD 
as  to  the  influence  of  topography  upon  yields  is  most  difficalt  to  gife. 
Vicinity  to  the  sea  seems  to  be  anything  but  injurious,  though  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  orchards  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  sea 
without  some  natural  or  artificial  shelter.  In  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, both  above  and  below  Seville,  very  fine  orange  crops  are  raised, 
the  altitude  probably  not  exceeding  80  meters  above  sea-leveL  The 
soil  of  one  of  the  best  orchards  of  that  section,  on  being  subjected  ta 
levigation,  was  found  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

Sand 43 

Clay a 

Caloareous  salts ^ 

Organic  matter U 

100 
Soil  of  this  character,  or  of  somewhat  similar  type,  when  acoompaoied 
liy  permeability  of  the  subsoil,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well  adapted  to 
orange  culture.  Soils  having  impervious  subsoil,  or  such  as  are  water- 
soaked  or  difficult  to  drain,  are  especially  to  be  avoided ;  in  suchsitoa- 
tions  the  upper  layer  of  soil  is  frequently  very  rich,  and  on  thataoeoimt 
an  orchard  may  appear  to  thrive  luxuriantly  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the 
roots  strike  deeply,  disaster  will  overtake  the  trees. 

Irrigation  and  cultivation, — Orange  groves  in  Western  Andalusia  re- 
quire irrigation  during  the  hot  season  at  intervals  var^ng.  feom  ten  to 
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fifteen  days,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  porosity  of  the  soil.  The 
first  irrigation  commonly  takes  pl&ce  after  the  dropping  of  the  blossoms, 
though  many  practical  growers  recommend  not  to  begin  before  Jaly, 
alleging  that  irrigation  before  that  period  is  generally  hortfal.  It  seems, 
however,  a  fair  presumption  that  the  conditions  of  humidity  prevailing 
during  the  previous  spring  are  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  respect. 
Irrigation  is  to  be  discontinued  in  October.  The  system  most  in  vogue 
is  to  have  circular  excavations  surrounding  each  tree,  said  excavations 
being  connected  by  small  gutters  or  canals,  into  which  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  flow.  This  is  the  most  economical  method,  and  that  is  its  strong 
X>oint  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  rain-fall  is  light.  Some  of  the 
more  careftil  orcbardists  are,  however,  opposed  to  this  mode,urging  that 
the  practice  supplies  an  excess  of  water  to  the  main  roots  (which  leads  to 
asphyxia),  whilst  the  eccentric  rootlets  are  insufficiently,  or  rather,  not 
Bupplicd  at  all.  Where  there  is  no  scarcity  of  water  it  would  certainly 
be  rational  to  experiment  upon  the  efifects  of  irrigation  upon  the  entire 
surface  of  the  orchanl,  thus  supplying  the  outlying  rootlets  with  the 
needful  humidity. 

March  is  the  month  when  plowing  is  first  applied  to  the  orchards,  at 
which  time  the  irrigating  ditches  are  restored  or  renewed.  This  is  also 
the  proper  time  for  putting  on  manure,  which  should  be  placed  around 
the  trees,  in  zones  of  1  to  2  meters  in  radius,  this  being  done  before 
plowing  has  begun.  Where  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares  {marco . 
real)  cross-plowing  at  right  angles  is  in  order;  where  the  ^* diamond" 
{tres  bolilla)  plan  is  adopted,  the  first  furrows  may  be  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  with  advantage.  The  second  plowing  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  May.  A  plow  making  a  furrow  of  from  20  to  30  centimeters  in  depth 
is  generally  used.  In  August  the  soil  should  be  hoed  thoroughly ;  this 
process  to  be  repeated  in  September  or  October.  The  best  growers 
affect  the  use  of  the  harrow  after  each  plowing,  as  it  leaves  the  soil  in 
a  mellower  condition,  breaks  up  the  clods,  and  destroys  the  weeds. 

Before  the  orange  trees  have  attained  their  full  size  (usually  for  five 
or  six  years  after  placing  them  in  the  orchard)  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
raise  some  leguminous  or  root  crop  on  the  .land,  taking  care,  however, 
to  leave  a  circle  of  one  meter  in  radius  around  each  tree  unoccupied. 

FertUizers.^The  raising  of  successive  orange  crops  year  after  year 
must  necessarily  end  in  withdrawing  from  the  soil  all  available  mate- 
rial for  such  culture,  hence  the  attention  of  agronomists  has  been  long 
devoted  to  devising  means  for  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
stituents withdrawn,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  resupplying  the  soil 
with  such  constituents  or  their  equivalents  in  an  assimilable  form.    The  « 

following  analyses  taken  from  a  recent  treatise  by  a  well-known  Spanish 
agronomist,*  show  what  these  constituents  are  and  their  relative  quan*  i 

titative  proportions :  ' 

*Don  Luifl  Maria  Utor,  '^La  Agriciiltura  moderna.''  ^  t 
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Composition  of  the  (uihes  of  ths  fruit  of  the  oramge  tree. 


Constituenta. 

Analytii 
Kcl. 

ii? 

Potash 

20.15 
1ft  23 
30.12 
9.  OS 

l.« 

4.5a 

4.25 

us 

Hod» 

11  u 

Lime 

».3i 

MagnesU 

i]: 

Phosphoric  acid 

U.S} 

Salphnrio  acid 

iH 

SUiceoua  acid i 

&C 

Oxide  of  iron 

LTi 

Keftidnennaccpnnt^  for ....---  -      -       -  -    -                       

L9 



• 

100  00 

»tll 

Weight  of  the  ashes  of  100  kilograms  of  frait:  Analysis  No.  1,  3.57  kiloj^rams;  analyiii  H&  2,  Itf 
kilograms. 

Composition  of  the  tuhee  of  the  trunk,  branches,  and  ieaves  qf  the  oran^  trtt. 


ConsUtuento. 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphorio  Held 

Siliceous  acul 

Iron  and  unaccounted  ronidue 


Weight  of  ashes  per  100  kilograms:  Analysis  No.  3,  6.32  kilograms;  analysis  Kow  i.  C30kib^gnB& 
Kttrogen :  Analysis  No.  3, 1.S7  per  cent ;  analysis  No.  4, 1.00  per  cent. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  material  required  for  the  yearly  prodae- 
tion  of  leaves  aud  buds,  as  to  which  precise  data  are  wanting,  and  tak- 
ing analysis  No.  1  as  a  basis,  the  cropping  of  16,000  kilograms  of  frnit 
from  one  hectare  will  withdraw  from  the  soil  571  kilograms  of  loiDerai 
constituents,  in  the  following  proportions: 

£il<CiiBi 

Potash n5.ft) 

Soda 58.* 

Lime 17L» 

Magnesia 5L5d 

Pbospborio  acid : , Hi^ 

Sulphuric  acid 6- J' 

Siliceous  acid 25-® 

Oxide  of  iron  (and  residue) 27.* 

Total snW 

Nitrogen,*  0.85  per  cent,  of  16,000  kilograms. 
The  absolute  and  proportional  percentage  of  the  mineral  constitnents 
of  stable  manure  is  of  course  extremely  variable..   The  following  figure 

•Gasparin,  an  eminent  French  writer  on  orange  onltare,  allows  1.19kilogT»8B»' 
nitrogen  per  1,000  oranges.  Taking  the  average  weight  per  thousand  at  l^  ^^ 
grams,  a  crop  of  16,000  kilograms  of  fruit  will  require  136  kilograms  of  mtJ^h 
equal  to  ahout  0.85  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  crop. 
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ftre  given  as  the  qnantity  of  such  constituents  usually  contained  in 
30,000  kilograms  of  what  may  be  called  stable  manure  of  the  normal 
type: 

Kilognms. 

Potash 121 

Swla Q 

Lime 144 

Magoeaia 60 

Phosphoric  acid 51 

Salphario  acid 30 

Siliceous  acid 150 

Oxideof  iron , 102 

Hydioohloric  acid 9 

ToUl ©75 

The  general  composition  of  these  30,000  kilograms  of  stable  manure 
may  be  summed  up  thus : 

Kilograms. 

Mineral  constitaents 675 

Nitrogen 120 

CarboD,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 5.205 

Moistaie 24,000 

30,000 

Suppose  30,000  kilograms  of  such  manure  to  have  been  applied  to  one 
hectare  of  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  16,000  kilograms  of  fruit  has 
been  raised,  let  us  see  what  mineral  constituents  have  been  replaced 
and  what  proportion  is  still  wanting. 


ConsUtnents. 

Contained  in 
crop. 

SQppIiedby 
manure. 

Diliciency. 

PoU«h 

KUogramM. 
116.06 
68.  M 
171.99 
61.50 
114.43 
0.17 
25.09 
27.80 

Kilogramt. 
121 
8 
144 
00 
5t 
30 
150 
102 
9 

KUoffranit. 
KxceM. 

SmlA 

(i0.30 

Lime 

27.99 

MacneaiA 

BxcesB. 

Phmphoric  acid 

03.43 

Sulphuric  aolU 

Kxceaa. 

SUioeoas  add 

KxroHH.    ^ 

Oxide  of  iron 

RxceaM. 

Kxoesa, 

The  deficiency  of  lime  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  here,  as  there 
is  generally  a  very  large  amount  of  this  constituent  stored  up  in  the  soil ; 
there  remains,  therefore,  to  be  dealt  with  the  deficiency  of  soda  and  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  first  may  be  met  by  the  addition  of  common  sea- 
Bait  to  the  extent  of  300  kilograms.  The  63  to  64  kilograms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  supplied  by  adding  either  1,000  kilograms  of  fowl 
manure,  400  kilograms  of  guano,  or  300  kilograms  of  ground  bones. 

The  nitrogen  withdrawn  by  a  crop  of  16,000  kilograms  weighs  136 
kilograms;  supplied  in  30,000  kilograms  of  manure,  120  kilograms — 
showing  a  deficiency  of  16  kilograms,  for  the  supply  of  which  may  be 
added  either  ordinary  stable  manure,  4,000  kilograms;  fenta  desecada 


Tenia  aesecaaa     i 
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(dry  cow-duug),  1,000  kilograms;  or  pigeon-dang,  guano,  orboues,360 
kilograms. 

From  the  above  data  it  appears  that  the  following  mixture  may  ad- 
vantageously be  applied  to  each  hectare  thus  cropped : 

Manure 30,  ft?.' 

Ground  bones &i' 

Seasalt 3ttl 

Yield  and  cost.  ^The  yield  of  the  orange  tree,  admitting  all  othercon- 
ditions  to  be  equal,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  age  and  species 
In  Gastellon  the  product  is  stated  at  from  400  to  500  oranges  per  tree 
at  ten  years  old,  but  full  productivity  is  not  reached  before  from  aix- 
teen  to  twenty  years.  In  Valencia  the  product  per  hectare  is  given  at 
15,000  kilograms,  equivalent  to  about  107-,000  oranges,  allowing  aboot 
140  kilograms  per  1,000.  Very  large  single  trees,  of  course,  give  occa- 
sionally extraordinary  yields.  There  are  in  Mairena  del  Aloou  (proviDce 
of 'Seville)  two  colossal  trees  known  as  ^^  Los  Migueletes,"  of  whick 
each  has  been  known  to  yield  up  to  38,000  oranges  in  one  year.  Lai]^ 
and  robust  trees  having  attained  their  full  growth  frequently  yield  from 
2,000  to  5,000  each,  but  in  planting  on  a  large  scale,  from  800  to  l,Oiio 
per  tree  is  all  that  can  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  yield.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Seville  the  product  of  an  orchard  of  full-grown  trees  is  reckoned 
at  180  cases,  worth  on  the  ground  about  10  pesos  ($1.93)  per  case.  Tbi 
cost  of  exploitation  is  summed  up  approximately  as  Ibllows: 

Fttmfft 
bectcvk 

Rent  of  ground ;  also  interest  and  amortization  of  working  capital  invested..  ^^ 

Irrigation  (raising  water,  nsaally  by  animal- power) ^ 

Manure  (34,000  kilograms) 272 

Hoeing,  weeding,  pruning,  and  harvesting SSt? 

Plowing  (with  oxen  usually) ^^ 

Proportion  of  cost  of  keeping  one  horse  or  mule  for  hauling '^^ 

Sundries  and  unforeseen  expenses ^ 

Tot^l  expenses  annually 1.^- 

Taking  gross  product  as  above  at l*"' 

Leaving  net  profit ^" 

Prom  which,  however,  an  impost  of  20  per  cent,  must  be  dednctd, 
leaving  the  grower,  therefore,  382.40  pesos  per  hectare  (equal  to  t29.S7 
per  acre)  as  final  net  income.  Calculating  the  total  annual  cost  of  cul- 
tivation at  i  ,500  pesos  per  hectare,  this  represents  a  return  of  somethlDg 
over  25  per  cent,  on  the  rolling  capita^  thus  employed.  The  total yi«W 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  Spain  was  (in  1879)  estimated  at 
110,437,439  kilograms,  which,  at  the  rate  of  12  pesos  per  100  kilograos. 
gives  a  total  value  of  14,332,492  pesos,  and  the  area  cultivated  ▼s3 
given  as  8,362  hectares.  The  rate  of  12  pesos  per  100  kilograms  is  a  low 
one,  and  is,  moreover,  only  applicable  to  the  fruit  in  the  orchards,  before 
packing  and  transportation  expenseshavebeen  inciiriBdi..T|^B£|^9ee8is 
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good  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  the  crop  was  under- 
estimated, as  by  deducting  the  quantity  exported  in  that  year  the  re- 
mainder for  home  consumption  would  be  demofustrably  below  even  a 
very  moderate  estimate. 

Exports. — ^The  following  are  the  latest  official  figures  showing  the 
total  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain  : 

OBANOES. 


Yean. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Averaeeof  Syean,  from  1877~'81 M, 

Calendar  year  1881 M. 

Calendar  year  1882 kilograms. 

LBM0K& 

Avenuceof  5  yeare,  from  1877-*81 kilograms 

Calendar  year  1881 do... 

Calendar  year  1882 do... 


673,109 

509, 562 

116,667.600 


Pe9o$. 
10.366,003 

8,003,430 
29, 166, 000 


4, 07],  060 
5,302,016 
5,415.50? 


804.790 
97U.725 
074,791 


The  destination  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1882  is  given  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Crermany 

KUograma. 

81,760 

17,500 

817,880 

10.448.660 

208,840 

87,131,800 

2.240 

4,060 

8.843,240 

116.620 

929,952 

Algeri*:. 

8.550 

Befffinm 

60.175 

Franoe •• ••-... - 

1.004.568 

H'«nt^n<| ,    ...  , 

248,019 

Great  Britain... < ...^ 

1,220,083 

Italy 

16.858 

Sweden 

29^644 

United  States 

1,600^302 

Porto  Bieo 

Kn««<w .,.        .                .      .  .      a  .  X     ..     

27,525 

PortnipU 

2,000 

I>enmark , 

53.125 

Gibraltar 

4^180 

392 

l>ominfon  of  Canada.  ....* 

7,680 

Total 

116,667,600 

5,415,603 

Note.— Up  to  1881.  inclusive,  the  orange  exports  were  entepd  in  thousands. 

Ebnest  L.  Oppenhbim, 
United  States  Consulate,  ConmL 

CadiZy  February  29, 1884. 
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Vai'ietie$. — Ifot  all  the  varieties  of  orange  trees  are  known  to  ns,  for 
being  indigenons  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  not  all  were  brought 
over  toEorope  where  aboat  one  hundred  and  seventy  spe^^^d^f^i^^LC 
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described  by  botanists ;  but  seventy-seven  kinds  are  ])jir(icularly  known 
and  divided  into  tllirty-two  of  sour  and  forty-five  of  sweet  oranges.  Of 
the  latter  only  the  ten  species  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1874  are  eolti- 
vated  for  their  commercial  importance,  in  this  province;  of  these  the 
most  valuable  is  the  common,  middle-sized  orange,  heavy  in  hand,  of 
very  fine  peel,  aromatic  smell,  and  containing  a  great  amoant  of  juice 
of  great  sweetness,  spiced  by  an  agreeable  dash  of  sourness.  Alihongh 
there  is  also  another  very  sweet  orange  called  Imperial  and  Orange  of 
the  Queen,  this  early  orange  makes  its  appearance  in  the  market  at 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  same  is  exported  to  France  and  Algio^ 
and  consumed  in  Spain,  ^one  of  these  oranges  are  exported  to  the 
United  States  nor  to  England,  where  they  are  not  liked,  for  they  are  of 
4;oo  great  a  sweetness,  without  tartness,  and  found  nnpalatable,  there- 
fore of  a  limited  cultivation. 

The  best  results  in  this  country  are  yielded  by  the  open  orchards  in 
the  districts  of  Alcira,  Carcajente,  and  of  Gandia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  city  of  Valencia  and  the  mountain  chain  which  limits  the  provinoe, 
facing  the  south  and  being  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  said 
mountains;  these  orchards  produce  the  finest  and  sweetest  oranges, 
enjoying  higher  prices  in  the  market  than  those  of  the  district  of  Cas- 
tellon,  less  shielded  from  the  north  winds,  and  producing  oranges  of  a 
more  inferior  quality  and  prices ;  they  also  ripen  later  than  the  first 

Situation, — Some  years  ago  a  Frenchman  founded  in  this  port  an 
important  agricultural  establishment  called  ^^  La  Malvarosa,"  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  very  sea-shore  where  he  cultivates  with  ex- 
cellent results  oranges  on  a  largQ  scale.  N'otwithstanding,  on  the  road 
from  this  port  (Griio)  to  Valencia,  distant  about  3  miles,  and  in  the 
public  gardens  in  and  round  this  city,  they  grow  very  poorly,  yielding 
only  a  few  small  and  sour  fruits,  while  in  the  botanical  garden  on  the 
west  end  of  the  city  they  grow  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  soil  of  this  locality  is  very  sandy,  and  the  subsoil  may  want  cer- 
tain] elements  and  proper  consistency  in  order  to  form  a  soil  able  to 
produce  oranges  in  perfection.  Before  risking  his  capital  the  owner  of 
the  laud  should  examine  its  topographic  situation,  analyze  the  sorface 
and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  1^  to  2  meters,  and  consider  the  possibilitj 
of  irrigation. 

The  best  soil  of  Alcira,  Garcajente,  and  Gitndia  analyzed,  gave: 
Sand  (silicate),  70  per  cent. ;  clay,  10  per  cent.,  and  salt  of  lime  (car- 
bonate), 20  per  cent. 

Cultivation, — Excepting  some  rare  cases,  such  ground  is  not  culti- 
vated, and  when  so,  then  the  distance  between  the  rows  of  the^eeSr 
which  generally  is  from  3  to  5  meters,  must  be  from  6  to  7  meters,  and 
consequently  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  number  of  trees  planted  less 
in  a  given  space. 

An  intelligent  orange-grower  never  cultivates  the  ground  bc^tween  the 
trees,  as  such  would  make  difficult  the  free  access  of  airing  the  s:une,  and 
tilling  of  the  ground  round  each  tree  in  a  space^F^^l^y^^^  diame 
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ter^  the  irrigation  of  trees  from  the  top  by  pumps,  aDd  examines  the  roots 
iu  case  of  certain  diseases.  Moreover,  the  plants  cultivated  between  the 
trees  would  act  as  parasites,  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
trees  and  fruits,  which  become  less  in  quality,  quantity,  and  size,  and 
are  more  exposed  to  diseases.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  oranges 
grown  in  closed  gardens,  where  the  ground  between  the  trees  is  often 
cultivated,  are  less  valuable  than  those  grown  in  orchards  with  free 
ground. 

Yield, — ^Tbe  creation  of  an  orcliard  should  always  be  executed  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  not  by  a  farmer,  because  then  all  will  be  done  in 
due  order ;  he  will  select  a  good  plantation  itnd  prepare  the  ground  con- 
veniently;  he  will  not  cultivate  the  ground  between  the  trees;  all  the 
labor  can  take  place  in  due  time  and  the  unfolding  of  the  trees  will 
progress  more  uniformly  and  better.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  will 
have  recouped  himself;  moreover  the  benefit  and  the  orangery  will  be 
in  a  better  shape  of  production,  duplicated  or  triplicated  the  value  of 
the  land  and  consequently  also  the  rent  and  assured  the  progressive 
augmentation  of  production  after  the  end  of  the  first  ten  vears. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  with  exactness  a  valuation  of  the  yield 
and  cost  of  an  orchard,  which  may  vary  according  to  circumstanccH,  but 
all  circumstanccH  being  equal,  the  production  must  be  by  far  greater  iu 
the  vigorous  and  virgin  soil  of  America  than  in  that  exhausted  of 
Europe. 

The  following  is  the  average  yield  and  cost  of  the  creation  and  culti- 
vation of  an  orange  orchard  in  a  field  of  8  hanegadas,  distant  2  miles 
from  a  town,  with  h^'gh  road  and  natural  irrigation  by  a  canal. 

One  handgada  Talenoiana,  equal  to  831.10  Bquaro  meters,  or  the  -^  of  1  acre. 
One  arroba  valenciana,  equal  to  112.888  kilograms. 
One  real,  equal  to  5  cents  American  mouoy. 

Co$t  during  the  first  ten  years, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Keals. 
Two  huDdred  and  eight  young  orange  trees  from  the  nursery  at  26  per  hane- 

gada,  at  &  reals 1,040 

Their  carriage  to  the  place 30 

Fonr  men  to  plant,  at  8  reals 32 

Ten  arrobas  (128.880  kilograms)  guano,  at  IS  reals  per  arroba 180 

Collocation  of  same 10 

Made  the  plantation,  digging  and  cost 220 

Imiirovement  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  hormigueros  in  May: 

Journey  work 120 

Wood 200 

320 

Six  irrigations  paying  1  real  per  hanogada 48 

Six  weeding  under  the  trees 72 

Contribution  of  the  field 182 

Perceiving  rent 1,080 

Digitized  hvV^TCHjVlC 
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8KGOMD  TEAR. 

Manuring  with  two  baaketa  of  manure  for  each  tree,  being  42  loads,  at  5  reals.  210 

Carriage  of  the  manure ; 9 

Collocation  of  same 16 

Four  arations,  at  15  reals  each 69 

Irrigationa W 

Weedlnga S 

Contribution IS 

Rent \M 


THIRD  TEAR. 

Eighty  loads  of  manure • 4^ 

Carriage 1* 

Scattering 1^ 

Two  arationa 3>3 

Irrigations ^ 

Weedings "^ 

Contribution 1^ 

Rent l»^ 

1.9i? 


FOURTH  TSAR. 

Two  arationa  and  made  hormigueroa,  all  coat SO 

Toimpnlae  the  plantation,  adding  guano  for ^9 

Collocation !• 

Irrigationa *^ 

Weedinga <^ 

Contribution 1^ 

Rent IW 

"15 


FIFTH  TEAR. 

Manuring  thia  year  with  160  loada  of  manure,  at  5  reals ^ 

Carriage  and  collocation -' 300 

To  conaerre  the  maturity,  for  want  of  water,  did  order  during  the  anmnier 

aration  after  each  irrigation,  and  expended 1'^ 

Irrigationa *- 

Weedings ^2 

Contribution  ...• ^ 

Rent :,  LiW 

15 

Calculating  now  at  the  rate  of  SMX)  reala  per  hanegada  during  the  followiDg 

five  yeara,  the  orchard  being  near  the  town,  would  reault 8-** 

Comtribntion ^^^ 

Rent 5»<i^' 

Total...- ^^,^^CqO§\-^ 
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Yield  during  the  first  ten  years. — First  ^ear,  nothing^  second  year, 
took  off  the  frait;  third  year,  collecting  8,000,  sold  at  60  reals  per 
1,000;  foarth  year,  collecting  31,000,  sold  at  60  reals  per  1,000;  fifth 
year,  collecting  42,000,  sold  at  60  reals  per  1,000. 

The  practical  farmer  calculates  that,  considering  the  good  state  of 
the  orchard,  after  the  first  ten  years  the  oranges  collected  will  result  at 
the  rate  of  6,000  per  hanegada.  If  so,  8  hanegadas  at  6,000,  48  by^ 
10=480  thousands,  which  sold  at  60  reals  would  give  28,800  rqals. 

Yield  in  ten  years '. 28,800 

Coet  of  coltivation,  etc 25,904 

Benefit 2,896 

MiUurity. — The  orange  trees  come  into  full  bearing  after  ten  years, 
and,  according  to  their  health  and  strength,  augment  and  remain  bear- 
ing for  many  years.  In  thfs  province  (Valencia)  exists  a  sweet  orange 
tree  called  the  arriero,  of  forty -four  years,  whose  yield  arrived  to  be  of 
8,000  and  10,000  oranges.  There  exists  another  of  the  age  of  fifty  years 
having  produced  14,000  oranges.  They  attain  a  very  high  age.  Some 
authors  assure  that  some  did  arrive  to  the  age  of  over  five  hundred 
years.  In  the  neighboring  province  of  Murcia  exist  several  trees  of  the 
age  of  two  hundred  years,  each  yielding  nearly  8,000  oranges. 

In  I^ice  existed  an  orange  tree  of  an  unknown  high  age,  whose  trunk 
wanted  two  men  to  embrace ;  about  50  feet  high ;  its  branches  covered 
a  table  of  forty  covers.  One  half  of  the  tree  yielded  every  year  from 
5,000  to  6,000  oranges,  whilst  the  other  half  reposed,  giving  only  a  few 
hundreds ;  in  the  next  year  this  half  yielded  the  5,000  or  6,000  oranges, 
and  the  other  reposed,  and  thus  successively. 

LEMONS. 

Lemon  trees  a^e  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orange  trees, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  of  the  Citrus  ;  those  grown  up  direct  from 
the  seed  are  generally  the  healthiest  and  yielding  more  and  better  fruits 
than  the  ingrafted.  The  export  and  cultivation  of  lemons  is  very  lim- 
ited in  this  province  (Valencia).  Some  trials  to  export  them  to  the  CJnited 
States  were  without  success,  because  of  their  short  durability  and  infe- 
rior quality ;  those  of  Malaga  are  better,  but  che  best  in  quality  and 
durability  are  those  of  Italy ;  it  is  therefore  from  Italy  whence  those 
who  intend  to  create  a  lemon  orchard  should  procure  a  selected  seed. 

Fbedk.  H.  Soheuoh,. 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  February  16,  1890. 
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MALAGA. 

REPORT  BY  OOH8UL  MARBTOK. 

Varieties. — The  uamos  of  best  varieties  for  profit  are  ^'  China"  oran^ 
and  the  ^^ Oastillian  ^  lemons.  There  is  another  kind  of  lemon  called  tbe 
^'Beales,"  which  is  lar^e  and  long^  bat  the  Castillians  are  more  pro- 
dnctive. 

Location, — The  trees  that  prodnce  the  varieties  named  above  are 
grown  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Malaga  where  there  is  water,  and 
generally  b^^  tbe  side  of  small  rivers  and  streams. 

The  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  2  kilometers,  and  the  eleTatkm 
above  sea-level  100  feet.  Any  elevation  with  water  and  sun  will  answer. 
The  more  sun  the  better.    Level  land;  sandy  subsoil  is  the  best 

Climatic. — Tetpperature  45°  to  90^  Fahrenheit;  average,  about  78^. 
Nights  immaterial ;  for  both  oranges  and  lemons  moist  days,  or  ordi- 
nary atmosphere,  are  most  beneficial. 

'No  record  of  rain-fall  is  kept  in  Malaga.  Bain-fall  is  always  good  for 
both  trees  and  fruit. 

Irrigation. — In  summer  only,  three  times  a  week,  at  any  stage  of 
growth  and  as  much  as  possible ;  never  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  dz\6 
before  picking  fruit. 

Cultivation. — Twice  a  year  by  plowing  or  digging  around  the  root& 

Fertilizers. — Stable  manure,  placed  around  the  trees  to  the  dq>tii  cC 
18  inches  or  2  feet,  in  the  month  of  January. 

Pruning. — After  four  years  old  begin  to  prune;  height  immaterial; 
if  plowed  with  horses  or  oxen,  then  prune  off  lower  branches ;  if  yoa 
dig  around  the  roots  by  hand  with  spade  it  is  immaterial. 

riching. — Picked  when  nearly  rii)e,  for  exportation ;  while  they  are 
green  and  before  they  turn  yellow ;  nothing  done  to  cure  them  here. 

Packing  and  shipping. — Packed  in  tissue-paper  first  and  placed  in 
cases  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  and  one-third,  and  sometimes  onelialf 
chests  for  shipment. 

Planting  and  Propagating. — The  distance  the  trees  are  planted  apart 
is  12  yards;  they  are  propagated  from  seed  of  bitter  oranges,  and 
grafted.    The  best  varieties  are  seedling. 

The  orchards  are  large  and  small. 

Maturity. — Begin  fruiting  at  four  years  of  age ;  largest  crop  at  about 
fifteen  years;  twenty -five  years  full  maturity. 

Insect  pests. — Both  lemon  and  orange  trees,  in  certain  locations,  have 
been  attacked  by  some  kind  of  insect,  but  growers  here  are  ignorant  as 
to  its  name  or  nature. 

There  are  parasites,  but  their  names  are  not  known ;  thc^  injore  tlie 
fruit  by  eating  the  buds. 

PacJcing  and  curing. — Never  pick  either  oranges  or  lemons  while  vet 
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)r  immediately  after  rain;  let  them  be  perfectly  dry.  They  are  both 
lard  and  green  when  picked  for  exportation  and  taken  to  the  place  of 
racking,  and  there  assorted  as  to  sizes.  The  United  States  prefer  the 
\mal\y  England  and  France  the  large,  and  North  of  Europe  the  medium 
(izes.  They  are  then  wrapped  in  fine  tissue-paper  of  different  colors  and 
)Iaced  in  rows  in  the  case  or  box  by  women  and  girls,  who  are  remark- 
ibiy  adept  at  the  work.  The  package  is  then  taken  by  men,  the  lids 
lailed  on  and  strapped  with  the  ordinary  wooden  hoop-pole  split  in  two 
)ieces,  branded,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  The  season  for 
)icking  lemons  is  September  and  October,  and  for  oranges  November 
ind  December  each  year. 

H.  0.  Mabston, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  December  6, 1889. 


TURKEY. 

RBPOBT  BT  0ON8UL-QENEBAL  BEJLP,  OF  OONSTANTINOPLB. 
(Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  411.) 

Varieties. — Although  there  are  other  kinds  in  the  LevaQt,  only  three 
varieties  of  oranges  and  four  of  lemons  are  commonly  grown,  of  which 
:he  oranges  known  as  <*  Gandian,"  <^  Syrian,"  and  ^'  Mandarinian,"  and 
;he  lemons  as  "  Gaudian,"  "  Ghio,"  "  Paros,'*  and  "  Messina,^'  are  con- 
udered  the  best.  There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  lemon  (the  Citrus 
wmia) called  the  "sweet  lemon,"  of  which  the  jaice  is  sweet.  Tfiis  is 
i)uch  used  by  calico  printers  in  patterns  with  dyes  containing  iron,  to 
produce  greater  clearness  in  the  white  parts. 

Propagating. — The  trees  are  grown  both  from  seedlings  and  from 
grafts.  Lemons  are  generally  propagated  first  from  the  seeds  of  the 
x-ild  orange,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  wild  fruit  tree  bears  the  cold 
>etter.  When  three  years  old  the  plants  from  these  seeds  are  taken 
ip  and  replanted  in  other  places,  and  the  year  following  the  lemon 
ilants  proper  are  grafted  upon  them.  Five  years  afterwards  they 
>egiu  to  bear  fruit,  and  at  flfteen  years  they  reach  maturity.  When 
i;reat  care  is  bestowed,  inarching  is  practiced,  but  growers  generally 
)refer  to  propagate  by  grafting,  while  always  rearing  a  portion  of  the 
xees  from  seedlings  and  from  cuttings,  especially  the  latter. 

Insect  pests. — Unless  carefully  tended,  both  orange  and  lemon  trees 
ire  frequently  injured  by  small  canker-worms  and  moths,  which  eat  the 
eaves,  etc.  Powdered  charcoal  ash  is  placed  on  and  aronnd  the  trees, 
(vhich  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  worms,  etc.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  soot,  and  strong  vinegar  is  sprinkled  on  the  tree  once  or  twice, 
i»  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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Disease.— XJuVike  the  orange,  which  presents  a  fine,  close  head  ui 
deex)-greeu  foliage,  the  lemon  forms  a  straggling  bash  or  small  tree  )•• 
or  12  feet  high,  with  paler,  more  scattered  leaves,  and  short,  aDguIor 
branches,  with  sharp  spines  in  the  axils. 

In  damp  valleys  the  lemon  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fangns  (tfa^ 
JDematium  monophylium)^  which  covers  the  stem,  leaves,  and  froit  witL  a 
black  dust.  Trees  grown  in  the  shade  and  not  proi>erly  exposed  to  tlu 
sunlight  saffer  most  severely  from  this  cause.  Syringing  with  milk  of 
lime  when  the  young  insects  are  hatched,  and  before  they  have  fixed 
themselves  on  the  plants,  is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  knovo 
for  these  pests. 

Planting. — In  some  places  7  to  8  paces,  say  18  feet,  is  considered  % 
sufficient  distance  between  both  kind  of  trees,  bat  generally  there  is  lu 
strict  rale  for  either. 

Situation, — ^Orchards  and  orange  gardens  are  to  be  found  thriving  in 
almost  every  situation  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  b:<i 
they  give  the  best  results  when  situated  on  hill-sides  or  gentle  &\o\nf^. 
where,  together  with  a  good  supply  of  moisture  under  ground,  they  air 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  by  daj',  and  fresh,  cool  breezes  by  night  A^ 
before  mentioned,  they  suffer  and  fade  when  deprived  of  light  as  well  a> 
warmth,  and  they  never  prove  successful  when  the  ground  is  damp  i^r 
long  in  summer  or  is  not  properly  drained.  Both  oranges  and  ]eiDo:> 
thrive  in  a  rich  soil,  and  succeed  well  in  good,  strong  clay  with  moder 
ate  care  and  attention. 

Although  it  is  not  the  best  situation  for  them,  both  lemons  an! 
oranges  can  be  grown  close  to  the  seacoast,  especially  lemons,  whici 
are  mjore  hardy  than  oranges. 

They  are  strongest  in  the  Archii)elago,  and  on  some  of  the  islaiid^ 
they  flourish  almost  anywhere  as  long  as  their  roots  do  not  comeiDCfti 
tact  with  salt  water. 

Irrigation. — When  the  trees  are  young  they  are  generally  well  wateu-*! 
by  hand  during  the  summer,  but  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irriira 
tion  in  general  use,  and  the  ground  receives  a  similar  treatment  toil!>it 
bestowed  on  the  vineyards  cultivated  by  the  natives,  as  beforo  men 
tioned. 

Ticld. — Oranges,*  when  gathered  for  export,  should  be  quite  ri{*. 
Those  fully  formed  and  with  the  color  just  turning  ficom  greea  to  yel- 
low  are  choseik  They  are  wrapped  in  fine  paper  or  in  the  husk  of  In 
dian  corn.  A  tree  20  feet  in  height  and  occupying  a  space  of  about  ^^ 
feet  in  diameter  will  frequently  yield  from  3,000  to  4,000  oranges  in  tk 
course  of  the  year.  Many  trees  live  from  one  hundred  to  one  handml 
and  fifty  years.  As  lemons  are  more  profitable  to  grow  than  oraoiT^ 
on  account  of  their  keeping  qualities  and  their  being  less  liable  to iojof^ 
during  voyages,  their  cultivation  is  preferred  in  many  parts  of  theL^ 
vant.  The  lemons  are  gathered  green ;  the  finest  are  picked  ost  aa-i 
packed  in  cases  containing  about  420  froits ;   also  in  boxes,  three  ut 
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which  are  eqaal  to  two  cases,  eiicb  leiuou  being  separately  wrapped  iu 
paper. 

Babitat — ^The  little  island  of  Andros  produces  10,000,000  lemons 
annaally;  they  are  exported  to  Constantinople,  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  those  of  the  Danube,  realizing  an  average  ptice  of  $4.80  to 
$5.75  per  1,000.  A  similar  quantity  of  excellent  quality  is  exported 
from  the  larger  island  of  Ohio,  where  they  are  gathered  in  May,  and  a 
second  crop  in  November  and  December. 

Great  numbers  of  '^  sweet  lemons "  are  grown  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  districts  around  Smyrna. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oranges  are  grown  in  Candia  and  in  Syria, 
esi>ecially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa.  In  Pares,  Mitylene,  Tenedos, 
and  Samos  both  oranges  and  lemons  are  largely  cultivated  for  exporta- 
tion. The  dried  and  candied  rind  of  tlie  bitter  orange,  known  as  "  orange 
peel,"  is  largely  used  in  flavoring  confectionery. 

C.  H.  Heap, 

Cattsul-OeneraL 

ClNrrBD  States  Consulate  General, 

Canatawtinoplej  April  10, 1884. 
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CONTINENT  OP  AFRICA. 
MOROCCO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MATHEWS,  OF  TANGIER, 

(Bepablifllied  from  Consalar  Reports,  No.  41^.) 

THE  OLIVE. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  are  grown,  wild  and  domestic.  It  is  im- 
possible to  proclaim  in  an  absolute  manner  which  variety  produces  the 
best  results,  as  in  every  country  one  is  preferred  which  suits  best  the 
locality  and  climate ;  and  it  happens  that  a  variety  which  prospers  in  a 
certain  climate  in  others  fails  to  produce  the  same  results ;  therefore  it 
must  be  ascertained  by  trials  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties. 

The  varieties  which  will  stand  the  severest  cold  weather  are  those 
nearest  to  the  wild,  such  as  the  Odessa  and  the  Beaked  olive  (Olea  Eu" 
ropea  rostrata^  Olem.) ;  the  olives  of  these  trees  are  not  large^  but  of  a 
niediuai  size. 

There  are  nineteen  defined  varieties  of  olives ;  the  principal  ones  are, 
the  Royal  Seville,  of  large  fruit,  which  is  gathered  in  a  green  state  for 
pickling ;  the  Queen  of  Commerce,  of  very  large  fruits,  with  small,  white 
spots,  also  gathered  while  green,  for  pickling ;  the  Eicholine,  of  long, 
oval  shape.  The  Empeltre  olive  tree  produces  a  small  olive,  oval- 
shaped,  bearing  abundantly  on  the  sixth  year  of  its  plantation,  and  in- 
creasing every  successive  year ;  the  fruits  rii>en  very  early  and  yield 
abundant  oil  and  of  a  superior  quality ;  is  a  variety  greatly  cultivated 
in  Aragon,  Spain ;  a  similar  variety,  but  neglected,  grows  near  Meque- 
nez,  in  this  country. 

The  province  of  Soos,  south  of  Morocco,  produces  great  abundance  of 
oil.  The  plantations  of  olive  trees  in  this  province  are  very  numerous; 
many  of  the  trees  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  are  planted  in  a 
very  whimsical  and  peculiar  manner  in  the  neighborhood  of  Messa,  the 
cause  of  which  I  learned  from  Governor  Gilali  Benhamos :  that  one  of 
the  emperors  being  on  his  journey  to  Soudan  encamped  here  with  his 
army,  that  the  pegs  with  which  the  cavalry  picketed  their  horses  were 
cnt  from  the  olive  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  these  pegs  being 
le.ft  in  the  ground  on  account  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  army,  the 
olive  trees  in  question  sprung  up  from  them.  1  have  seen  the  Moors  in 
the  province  of  Angera,  between  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  planting  olive, 
pomegranate,  and  quince  trees  by  cutting  bits  of  wood  ^f  these  tree^ol^ 
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from  18  to  20  incbes  in  length  and  3  in  circumference,  whicli  tbev 
knocked  into  the  ground  with  a  large  stone  while  the  ground  was  soft 
after  a  rain ;  two  years  after  I  saw  these  pegs,  most  of  which  had  taken 
root  and  were  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  good  trees. 

The  province  of  Soos  produces  abundant  oil,  which  is  brooght  to 
Mogador  and  shipped  to  England  and  France.  The  x>eople  of  Bas^- 
Wad  make  two  sorts,  Tabaluht  and  Zit-el-aud.  The  former  is  made  from 
the  olives  when  green  and  nearly  ripe,  with  which  they  frequently  grind 
limes  or  wild  thyme.  This  oil  is  very  rich  and  white,  and  not  inferior 
to  the  best  Florence  or  Lucca  oil.  The  Zit*el-aud  is  made  from  tht 
olives  when  they  are  quite  ripe  and  black,  and  after  they  had  laid  ca 
the  ground  some  time.  In  this  state  they  yield  the  greatest  qaantity 
of  oil,  but  it  has  a  strong  taste,  which  is  not  disliked  by  the  natives. 
It  is  used  in  Europe  in  the  woolen  and  soap  manufactories. 

Cultivation, — In  the  countries  where  the  olive  trcQ  is  cultivated  tbev 
generally  plant  it  on  the  worst  soils  on  the  hillsides ;  they  are  nfised 
from  seed,  stakes,  slips,  cuttings,  from  young  shoots,  layers,  and  K 
grafting  or  budding. 

Vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  etc.,  can  be  cultivated  between  tLf 
rows  of  olive  trees,  provided  the  stubble,  stalks,  leaves,  etxi.,  while  8ti!i 
green,  are  returned  to  the  soil  and  worked  in  around  the  trees. 

Propagation. — Propagation  from  seed,  owing  to  the  oily  nature  of  the 
pulp  attached  to  the  olive  seed,  is  tardy,  unless  these  are  placed  in  ]\t- 
water  made  of  potash  or  ashes  for  three  days,  which  will  remove  the 
greasy  substance  and  allow  the  water  when  sown  to  penetrate  into  tbe 
small  kernel  inside.  The  soil  should  be  light,  well  manured,  and  worked 
deep ;  the  beds  laid  out  in  an  open,  warm  situation.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  a  foot  apart  in  drills.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  early  in  tJie 
autumn  and  watered.  The  plants  will  come  up  the  following  year,  aiKi 
the  earth  may  be  stirred  between  them  while  the  weeds  are  being  re- 
moved.  The  second  season,  when  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  they  shoaM 
be  budded  with  known  varieties-r-with  those  producing  the  largest  fml, 
if  intended  for  preserving  and  speculating  with  the  olives,  or  with  ra- 
rieties  rich  in  oleous  properties,  if  chiefly  desired  for  the  extraetion  of 
oil.  A  year  after  budding  they  ma3^  be  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  plante  2  feet  from  one  another,  in  case  their  final  spot  is  oot 
ready  to  receive  them,  or  else  they  may  at  once  be  transplanted  in  tbe 
place  where  they  are  to  remain.  In  all  this  lifting  and  transplanting 
much  care  is  necessary  lest  the  roots  should  suffer  any  mutilation  or 
injury.  Thus  followed  the  young  tree  will  commence  to  bear  olivM  on 
the  third  year,  and  be  in  full  bearing  in  its  tenth  year. 

The  propagation  by  slips  or  stakes  does  not  require  budding  nor  graft- 
ing, and  they  make  the  best  olive  orchards;  all  the  orchards  and  groves 
in  Morocco,  and  in  Andalusia,  Spain,  where  we  see  some  of  the  finest 
trees  in  the  world,  are  from  slips  or  stakes.  These  should  be  chosea 
from  the  knottiest  parts  of  tlie  branches  of  the  olive;  they  most  befocr 
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or  six  verdares  old,  at  least,  in  rows  where  tlie  soil  lias  been  worked 
and  mixed  with  well-rotted  animal  manure,  and  so  placed  as  to  admit 
irrigation.  The  slips  or  stakes  should  be  planted  half  a  yard  apart, 
and  one  yard  at  least  from  each  row.  In  catting  the  slips  or  stakes  the 
top  part  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  should  be  at  once  covered  with  the 
varnish  used  by  grafters  to  prevent  cracking  or  decay  by  the  rains. 
There  should  be  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  length  buried  in  the 
ground  when  they  are  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  There  are  several  other 
modes  of  propagation  from  the  protuberances  of  the  roots  cut  in  pieces, 
and  planted  in  rows  Id  inches  apart,  and  watered  until  the  shoots  are 
3  feet  high,  when  they  are  again  separated  and  transplanted ;  also  by 
layers,  and  from  suckers,  etc.  The  time  for  these  operations  is  from 
the  middle  of  autumn  to  the  first  of  March.  In  plowing  the  ground 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  near  the  tree  and  injure  the  roots ;  the 
ground  around  the  tree  must  be  worked  lightly  with  a  dented  hoe ;  the 
vegetable  and  animal  manure  must  be  buried  in  a  ditch  dug  around 
each  tree,  but  distant  from  it  from  3  to  8  feet,  according  to  its  age  and 
size,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

Queen  olives. — There  are  two  varieties  of  trees  which  produce  the  large 
olives  of  commerce : 

(1)  The  Boyal  or  Queen,  Sevillian,  known  as  Olea  regia  Boz.,  and 
Olea  regalia  Glem.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  less  hard  and  lighter  in  color 
than  that  of  the  wild  olive.  The  branches  are  tall  and  straight,  the 
leaves  long,  and  the  fruit  plum-shaped,  its  pulp  adhering  tenaciously  to 
the  stone,  tardy  in  maturing,  and  is  gathered  green  for  pickling.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  is  of  dark  violet  color.  It  ripens  with  difficulty,  produc- 
ing a  clear  oil  of  sweet  flavor. 

(2)  The  Sardal  Sevillian  olive  {Olea  Hispalensis  Olem,)y  {OleaHispan- 
tea).  The  branches  are  less  vertical  than  the  former  variety,  the  leaves 
are  larger,  the  fruit  is  walnut-shaped  and  aromatic.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Seville,  Vera,  and  other  parts  of  Andalusia.  I  have  seen  a  few 
trees  of  these  two  varieties  prospering  in  private  gardens  near  Tan- 
gier, reared  from  slips  brought  from  Seville,  the  fruit  retaining  its 
original  quality.  The  queen  olives  of  commerce  are  not  the  selected 
fruit  of  the  common  olive,  but  a  particular  species  of  itself,  as  above 
described. 

Maturity, — In  warm  climates,  and  on  its  favorite  soil,  the  olive  tree 
comes  into  full  bearing  on  the  tenth  year  from  its  grafting,  or  from  the' 
plants  of  slips,  cuttings,  or  stakes.  In  colder  climates  they  come  into 
full  bearing  some  years  later.  The  olive  tree  remains  fruitful  for  centu- 
ries. There  is  an  olive  between  Villefranche  and  Nice  which  was  famous 
for  its  old  age  in  the  year  1515.  It  measures  at  its  base  42  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; its  average  yield  of  oil  per  year  amounts  to  150  kilograms. 
(A  kilogram  has  34  ounces.)  In  Spain  and  in  the  island  of  Mallorca 
there  are  olive  trees  which  were  old  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  occupa- 
tion, and  which  at  present  continue  to  produce  enormous  crops  of  fine 
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Tield. — The  acre  is  not  known  in  the  olive  countries;  lands aiemea^- 
nred  by  the  hectare.  A  secalar  olive  tree  of  great  size,  occupying  10(» 
square  yards  of  land,  will  yield  on  an  average  40  gallons  of  olives,  which 
is  not  at  all  exaggerated,  as  there  are  many  which  yield  100  and  ereo 
120  gallons  of  olives. 

The  adult  field  olives  of  moderate  size  yield  from  20  to  40  galloss 
of  olives.  Short  olive  trees,  occupying  only  25  square  yards  of  groaml 
yield  on  an  average  about  20  gallons  of  olives. 

In  the  orange  region  a  mature  olive  tree,  well  cultivated,  will  prodare 
15  gallons  of  oil.  If  the  trees  stand  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  from  e^ 
other,  or  at  about  the  rate  of  75  trees  to  the  acre,  there  will  be  ayidd 
of  1,125  gallons  of  oil  per  acre. 

In  Spain  they  calculate  on  an  average  yield  of  140  hectoliters  (I 
hectoliter  measures  20  gallons)  of  olives  per  hectare  of  ground  even 
two  years,  yielding  1,750  liters  oil  in  this  form : 

1,000  liters  of  refined  oil  at  a  medinm  price  of  1  peseta  and  25  centimes 1,'^* 

750  liters  of  inferior  oil,  at  75  centimes ^ 

ToUl 1775 

(A  peseta  is  equal  to  20  cents;  5  pesetas  to  a  dollar;  100  centimes  to  a  pe#ti 
Dedacting  700  pesetas  as  cost  of  cultiyation  leares  a  net  product  of  1,361  pe^eU 
every  two  years. ) 

When  the  trees  are  at  a  distance  of  10  met^ers  from  each  other  tbej 
yield,  on  an  average,  6,000  kilograms  of  oil  per  hectare,  of  the  valoeof 
12,000  pesetas. 

Planting. — ^The  trees  are  planted  from  30  to  40  feet  apart 

Picking. — ^They  are  picked  one  month  before  the  olives  are  quite  ripe. 
when  they  are  of  a  yellow-green  color,  for  oil,  and  in  the  mootii  d 
November,  when  the  olive  changes  its  color  from  violet  to  black,  vhai 
intended  for  pickles. 

PickUng. — ^The  olives  are  kept  in  water  nntil  their  bitter  taste  is  eo 
tirely  removed.  The  water  must  be  changed  occasionally.  Then  di<j 
are  ready  for  pickling  either  in  salt  and  water  or  with  sweet  herbs,  Mch 
as  thyme,  slices  of  lemon,  etc  The  Moors  bruise  first  the  olives,  a»i 
atterwivrds  iwick  them  with  salt 

OiL — The  process  for  extracting  oil  consists,  first  of  all,  in  gathering 
the  olives  when  they  turn  black,  about  the  month  of  Novemte,  on  a 
fair  day,  separating  those  found  under  the  tree  on  the  ground,  and  «II 
discolored  ones,  with  which  the  second  quality  of  oil  is  made;  th^y 
must  be  cleaned  of  all  foreign  matters,  such  as  leaves,  etc.;  in  pAff 
injr  the  olives  must  not  be  beaten,  but  picked  by  hand  or  with  »  Ik*^^ 
nKule  on  purt>ose.  The  olives  are  spread  in  a  hall,  the  floor  of  whiclii> 
of  jrlaztni  tiles  and  having  a  slope  in  order  to  allow  the  water  vlii«^ 
oozes  out  of  the  olives  to  run  out  The  olives  are  turned  over  several 
tinies,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  ferment,  as  it  would  prodace  a 
ra^ncid,  inferior  oil,  and  in  this  care  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  obtaia 
ing  a  Bui>erior  sweet  oiL    It  is  recommended  when  pressing  the  olivts 
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ot  to  break  the  stone,  as  it  contains  a  small  almond  wbicli  nen- 

alizes  the  flavor  of  the  first-class  oil.  In  the  second  process  in  press- 
ig  the  stones  shonid  be  crashed  in  order  to  obtain  the  oil  still  left  ad- 
erent  to  the  stone  and  on  the  kemal  or  almond,  which  will  be  a  second- 
ry  class  of  oil.    Every  ntensil  in  the  mill  must  be  perfectly  clean.    It 

essential  that  the  entablature  where  the  olives  are  pressed  and  ground, 
16  baskets  where  the  paste  is  placed  for  pressing,  the  receivers  of  the 
il,  etc.,  shoold  not  have  been  used  in  preparing  rancid  oils  or  of  bad 
avor.  The  virgin  oil  of  first  pressure  must  be  extracted  without  the 
ildition  of  the  boiling  water,  which  always  alters  its  quality.  With 
jese  cares  a  very  superior  first-class  oil  will  be  obtained  from  the  first 
ressing. 

On  the  second  operation,  the  paste  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  oil 
hich  the  press  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  extract,  but  with  theassist- 
nce  of  boiling  water,  and  a  more  efficacious  pressure,  an  oil  is  obtained 
ery  good  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  which  unscrupulous  merchants  mix 
ith  cotton  or  other  tasteless  oils  and  sell  in  bottles  as  ^^  huilesurperfine 
^oliveJ*  After  the  second  pressure,  the  mass  of  skin,  stone,  etc.,  is 
oiled  and  repressed  with  more  force  and  through  a  peculiar  process, 
btaining  an  oil  that  is  very  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
astile  and  other  soaps.  Thus  three  qualities  of  oil  is  obtained :  the 
ne  virgin  oil  for  table  use;  the  ordinary  oil  obtained  with  the  boiling 
ater  and  employed  in  the  kitchen ;  and  last,  the  gross  oil  of  inferior 
nality  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  American  inventive  genius  will  produce  not  only  superior  mills  and 
resses  more  active  and  economical  than  those  now  used  in  Europe,  but 
l8o  pulping  machines  to  separate  the  pulp  of  the  ohve  from  the  stone, 
[)  soon  as  we  have  in  the  country  forests  of  the  truly  surfiMse  gold 
lines,  olive  orchards. 

Situation. — ^Best  results  are  obtained  on  gentle  slopes  and  hillsides ; 
ood  results  may  be  obtained  in  table-lands,  provided  the  soil  is  not 
(lobe  or  compact,  and  having  good  drainage.  The  orchards  are  in 
inie  places  only  a  distance  of  200  or  300  yards  from  the  sea. 

S(nL — The  olive  tree  will  thrive  jn  all  soils  excepting  low,  damp 
rounds.  It  will  prosper  and  yield  abundantly  on  the  top  and  side  of 
louutains,  amongst  rocks — matters  not  the  shallowness  of  the  soil — 
1  gravelly  and  stony  ground  where  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor  oats  will 
row. 

On  calcareous  and  volcanic  grounds  the  olive  produces  the  finest 
nality  of  oil;  all  those  precipitous  side-hills  and  canons,  so  numerous 
1  Rome  of  the  counties  of  California,  all  along  the  Coast  Range  east- 
ard  of  San  Diego,  following  up  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
^ngeles,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Juan,  Contra  Costa;  all  the  sides  of 
[cant  Diablo,  up  north  to  the  mountains  siding  the  Klamath  River, 
1  degrees  north  latitude.  North  of  this  the  olive  will  grow  and  flower, 
ut  will  not  mature  the  fhiit,  even  if  raised  from  seed. 
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The  great  value  and  importance  of  the  olive  tree  is  that  it  will  tbnr^ 
and  prosper  in  soils  where  nothing  else  of  yalae  would  grow.  Tbt^' 
dry  soils  of  arid  aspect  in  many  parts  of  California  are  the  genni> 
lands  for  raising  the  most  productive  forests  of  olives,  worth,  in  dn^ 
time  and  at  not  distant  period,  millions  of  money.  In  Africa,  in  Gre^i:^. 
and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  lands  once  abandoned  for  their  sterility  ^ 
now  the  soarce  of  wealth  and  re  venae  to  communities  and  to  the  Gov 
em  men  t. 

Irrigation. — ^None.  The  olive  trees  require  no  irrigation.  They  are 
only  watered  when  transplanted  until  secured. 

Rainfalls. — Thirty  inches  is  the  average.  The  rain-fall  in  tbe  year 
1881^*82  was  62  inches. 

Pruning. — Of  all  the  questions  raised  and  argued  with  regard  to  :j^ 
culture  of  the  olive  tree,  none  has  been  more  debated  than  the  pmoiL; : 
not  only  every  country  has  its  ways  of  pruning,  but  every  district  b^^ 
its  manners  and  notions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  parts  where  ilt 
olive  is  never  pruned. 

The  olive  tree  must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  pruning,  not  to  iL 
extent  of  the  orange;  the  old  and  bare  wood  must  be  removed;  t^ 
branches  must  be  kept  in  such  a  trim  so  as  not  to  exclude  altogetl^r 
the  sun  and  air  from  the  head ;  suckers  must  be  avoided  and  those  o&l: 
left  required  to  fill  a  clear  place  of  the  head;  the  foliage  of  thebti 
must  be  kept  equally  balanced.  The  olive  produces  flowers  on  tik 
branches  and  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  a: 
large  branches ;  some  branches  which  have  produced  fruit  for  sem^ 
years  in  succession  and  at  last  present  an  appearance  of  dryness  abos: 
them,  must  be  removed.  By  so  doing,  towards  the  end  of  winter  it »' 
soon  produce  new  shoots,  which  on  the  following  year  will  brin^rfiinl: 
flowers.  Olives  must  be  thus  pruned  only  every  other  two  years.  F.h 
lowing  this  practice  from  the  beginning  on  young  trees,  thepraoing  ti1^ 
be  but  slight  and  easy  to  perform. 

On  pruning  it  is  well  to  cover  up  at  once  the  wounds  on  the  tree  wita 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  fresh  cow's  dung  well  mixed,  which  is  JQ^l  ^ 
good  for  the  purpose  and  more  economical  than  the  varnish  used  b/ 
grafters. 

The  branches,  leaves,  etc.,  from  pruning,  which  in  some  coantrieBi:^ 
given  to  the  cows  and  goats,  are  the  proper  manure  for  olive  trees,  aL<J 
it  should  be  buried  while  green  around  the  trees,  as  well  as  idl  the  oiij 
waters  and  residue  of  the  mills  where  the  oil  is  made ;  these  wastes  »rv 
great  fertilizers. 

Besides  the  frosts  and  excessive  cold,  the  olive  has  other  enemie^^  n 
the  shape  of  insects,  to  combat  which  washes  of  vinegar  or  Ume-wattr 
and  whitewashing  the  trees  are  necessary.  It  is  highly  beneficial  tv 
keep  the  trees  clear  of  moss  and  parasite  vegetation. 

Felix  A.  Mathbws, 

United  States  Consulate,  ^         ,   Coml 
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MEXICO. 
LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

RBPOBT  OF  OONSUL  VIOSOA,  OP  LA  PAZ, 

Varieties. — ^The  Andalasia  or  Sevilla  variety  of  culture  of  olives  com- 
*Bes  the  best  quality  for  pickling  in  the  District  of  Mulege,  a  country 
id  town  bordering  the  gulf  side  of  Lower  California,  and  in  latitude 
lo,  46'  north,  which  place  supplies  pickled  olives  in  barrels  to  the  state 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  this  portion  of  the  territory.  ^ 
From  time  immemorial  a  kind  of  an  olive  tree  of  the  native  genus  has 
^en  in  cultivation  in  the  towns  and  valleys  of  Mulege,  San  Ignasio, 
arising,  and  Gomondu,  bearing  very  small  but  oily  olives  in  abundance, 
is  considered  the  best  oil  and  the  tree  of  more  productiveness ;  uev- 
theless,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  oil  made  in  this  country  is  very 
significant  in  quantity. 

Situation. — The  towns  in  the  valleys  above  described  contain  the 
iucipal  olive-grove  trees  in  the  peninsula,  the  first  bordering  the  sea 
ilf,  and  the  others  located  on  an  average  of  50  miles  from  sea.    Hilly 

•  level  laud  is  immaterial  for  its  growth,  but  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
necessary. 

ClimOfte. — Rain-fall  is  an  assistance,  although  their  dependence  has 

*  be  entirely  on  irrigation.  In  watering  the  olive  trees,  the  water  is 
ade  to  run  and  form  a  pool  around  within  3  feet  from  the  tree  and 
ever  to  touch  the  stem. 

Pruning. — Pruning  takes  place  in  October,  and  picking  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  September,  that  is  for  pickling,  and  for  oil  in  the  latter  part  of 
ctober,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

^faturity. — ^The  trees  commence  fruiting  after  seven  years  old. 

PUmting. — Distance  apart  planted,  25  feet  or  more.  Olive  trees  are 
enerally  propagated  by  cuttings  over  a  year  old. 

Insect  pests. — A  very  injurious  worm  sometimes  causes  great  detri- 
lent  to  the  tree,  but  it  is  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  ashes 
lixed  with  lime.  When  the  skin  of  the  tree  becomes  very  tight  to  the 
rincipal  stem,  a  few  slashes  or  perpendicular  cuts  of  the  skin  with  a 
harp  knife  will  enhance  the  tree's  growth  and  make  it  prolific  in  fruit 
taring. 
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Sail. — ^The  soil  selected  for  olives  is  light,  loamy,  aud  limish,  requi: 
iug  water  every  second  day  when  first  set  on  the  ground,  and  iio  a> 
nore  nntil  after  the  tree  is  three  years  old. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  np  printed  matter  or  statistical  rei^rs 
on  horticulture  in  existence  here,  and  the  above  is  the  best  informal  >! 
obtainable  on  the  treated  subject. 

Jas.  Viosca, 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Pazj  December  21, 1889. 


ECUADOR. 


There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  portions  of  &ci 
dor  olives  might  be  grown  in  perfection,  for  similar  conditioDs  oi'  • ' 
mate  and  soil  exist  to  that  of  France  along  the  shores  of  the  Meditr: 
ranean  Sea,  where  the  best  olives  in  the  world  are  produced.  S(»  ixi-^^^ 
can  be  ascertained,  growing  olives  in  Ecuador  has  never  been  thed. 

HoBATio  K  Beach, 

Guayaquil,  1884. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  unknown  here,  owing  doubtless  to  rL: 
fact  that  the  climate  is  too  hot  and  the  season  too  dry. 

Whatever  of  care  or  attention  for  fruits  that  the  people  are  incli:!<->i 
to  bestow  is  devoted  to  the  orange  and  banana,  though  neither  tb<^ 
nor  any  other  orchard  fruits  are  exported,  and  only  enough  are  nti '<: 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand;  yet,  in  view  of  the  favorable  cliai:!:-- 
of  the  soil  aud  climate,  it  is  doubtless  true  that,  with  a  good  forcLTi 
demand  and  speedy  transportation,  the  growth  of  tropical  fm\^  L^ri 
might  assume  important  proportions  and  prove  amply  remunerativif. 

WiNFIELD  S.  BiKD, 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Ouayraj  November  15, 1889. 


WEST  INDIES. 
BERMUDA. 
Mr.  Eeyl^  fruit-grower^  o/Eamilionj  to  Consui  Bedswitk 

At  one  time  olive  plants  were  imported  here  by  the  country,  bat  a« 
no  care  was  given  them,  they  have  since  dwindled  away,  only » f**^ 
j^ees  here  and  there  remaining,  but  the  fruit  is  put  to  no  use.  A  iinl*' 
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more  euergy  aud  enterprise  are  needed  in  the  island  to  advance  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  fruit  culture,  which  at  present,  being 
carried  on  in  a  shiftless  manner,  bring  no  profit. 


TRINIDAD. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hartj  government  botaniatj  to  Consul  Sawyer. 
Trees  grow  rapidly  aud  exist  for  years,  but  have  never  been  known 


to  produce  fruit. 


CUBA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSUL-QENERAL  WILLIAMS,  OF  HAVANA, 

With  respect  to  olives,  I  have  to  say  that  a  few  experiments  have 
been  made  by  the  florists  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana  to  cultivate  this 
txee,  bat  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  borne  fruit. 

Bahon  O.  Williams, 

ConmlrOeneral. 
United  States  Oonsulatb-Gbnebal, 

Havanaj  November  24, 1889. 


GUADALOUPE. 

Director  of  Botanical  Garden  at  Basae-terrey  to  Consul  Bartiett. 

Olive  trees  are  very  scarce,  i>erhap8  not  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  island. 
Dlives  are  not  grown  for  exportation. 

St.  Felix  Glabdsau. 
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ASIA  MINOR.* 

RBPORT  BY  OONBVL  EMMBTT,   OF  SMTBNA. 

Varieties. — ^Tlie  best  variety  for  pickling  is  the  round  olive;  the  ba^t 
variety  for  olive  oil  is  the  '*  ooloves  "  (stemless).  The  other  choice  Tari- 
eties  for  pickles  (eating)  and  oil,  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit^  art 
the  "Adramitti"  olives. 

8ituaHon. — ^The .trees  that  produce  the  varieties  above  given  are  grovD 
in  valley,  hillside,  table  land,  and  plain,  and  near  the  sea  and  maoj 
days  from  it ;  elevation  above  sea-level  is  3  to  6,500  feet ;  ex^iosare  to 
sun  is  immaterial,  as  the  climate  here  is  mild  and  agreeable. 

The  trees  are  grown  in  every  soil,  and  good  results  are  obtaioed  od 
valley,  hill-side,  or  table-land,  except  where  the  soil  is  marshy.  Tbe 
character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  is  calcareous. 

OUmatie  influence. — ^Tbe  olive  tree  does  not  thrive  in  the  open  air 
except  in  latitude  43^,  and  where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  I'P 
to  20O  Fahrenheit. 

Temperature. — Minimum,  32<^;  maximum,  95^;  average,  68^  Fahrea 
heit. 

Rain-fall. — ^The  annual  rain-fall  atMitylene  is  about  25  inches.  Kair 
is  always  very  good,  but  after  September.  If  it  rains  during  the  flosr 
ering  of  olive  trees — April  and  May — and  when  the  fruit  is  veiy  small- 
June,  July,  and  August — the  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  good,  asitfalk^ff 
prematurely. 

Irrigation. — When  a  plantation  of  olive  trees  is  made  it  should  be  ia- 
mediately  irrigated  and  the  irrigation  is  to  be  repeated  every  two  week> 
for  three  years,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  Jaly,  and  Ao 
gust,  according  as  tbe  weather  may  be  more  or  less  dry ;  bat  after  thn^e 
years  no  irrigation  of  any  kind  is  needed  here. 

Cultivation. — Olive  groves  are  ploughed  in  the  spring  to  the  depth  i»; 
1  inch  in  the  clear  spots,  and  2  to  3  inches  deep  in  the  vicinity  of  tbf 
trees;  but  after  tbe  ploughing  is  over  they  always  dig  the  soil  round 
the  trees  with  a  spade. 

Pruning. — At  Mitylene  we  prune  the  olive  trees  every  year  after  tii« 
crop  with  great  attention,  removing  the  dried  and  high  bi?»Dcb^ 
because  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  olive  tree  should  be  higher  tbao 
20  feet. 


*  From  informatiou  supplied  by  the  United  States consalar  agent  at  Mityleo^*  *^ 
^^nsive  olive  caltivator. 
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Picking* — ^About  the  end  of  November  the  harvest  begins. 

PicMing, — ^The  best  time  for  pickling  green  olives  is  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, always  after  the  first  rain ;  and  the  best  time  for  pickling  ripe 
black  olives  is  the  end  of  November,  daring  the  harvest. 

Oil  manufacture. — Next  step,  after  picking,  the  olives  are  sent  to  the 
mills  for  grinding  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Mitylenists  put  the  green  olives  in  fresh  water  for  five  or  six 
days  and  change  it  every  day ;  after  that  they  cork  the  olives  in  jars 
with  pickle.  They  prepare  black  olives  for  table  use  in  the  common 
manner,  in  pickle. 

The  process  for  extracting  oil  is  as  follows :  After  the  olives  become 
])ulverized  by  grinding  under  millstones  they  are  put  in  goat's-hair 
bags  and  pressed  in  either  iron  or  wooden  presses,  and  the  oil  is  put 
into  large  earthen  jars,  barrels,  or  skins,  for  sale. 

Maturity. — The  trees  commence  fruiting  the  fifth  year  after  planting. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  of  mature  trees  is  $25 
to  $30. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of 
25  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  propagated  by  the  planting  of  branches 
or  striking  from  branches ;  by  the  planting  of  pieces  of  root ;  by  the 
cultivation  of  wild  olive  trees  and  transplanting  to  the  field,  and  from 
seed. 

Insect  peats. — Insect  pests  do  not  exist, 

W.  0.  Emmett, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

(Smyrna^  January  15,  1890. 


ASIA  MINOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STEVENS,  OF  SMYRNA. 
[Sepublished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.] 

Situation. — The  olive  is  not  as  extensively  cultivated  here  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean — the  Sporades,  Cyclades, 
and  Ionian  Islands.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  understood.  The  olive 
tree  will  not  thrive  inland ;  it  must  be  planted  near  the  sea-coast.  Plan- 
tations are  prepared  in  this  manner:  Vigorous  young  trees,  which  grow 
wild  upon  the  sides  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  are  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted in  the  plain  or  hill-side.  After  remaining  two  years  in  the  field 
they  are  grafted.  Seven  or  eight  years  after  the  grafting  process  they 
begin  to  bear,  reaching  the  maximum  of  productiveness  from  the  eight- 
eeuth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.    They  yield  every  other  year.     When 
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transplautexl  the  young  trees  must  b*o  watered  once  a  fortnigbt  during 
summer  until  tliey  reach  their  fourth  year.  If  well  protected  they  will 
continue  fruitful  for  two  hundred  years  or  longer.  Trees  planted  on 
stony  hill-sides  yield  more  abundantly  and  of  a  better  qaality  than  &e<* 
])lanted  on  plain  land.    They  should  be  planted  about  36  feet  apart. 

Cultivation — ^The  manner  of  cultivating  olive  trees  is  to  plow  or  di;? 
over  the  ground  every  year  about  a  foot  in  depth,  adding  manure  e\en 
third  year  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  and  covering  it  ui>  with  earth.  Tbt 
mature  tree  will  yield  about  580  pounds  of  olives  yearly. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  which  give  the  best  results  are  known  ^k 
"  Thrillies  ^  and  **  Adramitis,"  after  the  localities  where  they  are  gromi. 
The  ''  queen  olives  of  commerce  "  are  produced  from  an  improved  uvt 
grown  at  Adramitis. 

There  are  two  species  of  olives,  and  these  are,  when  ripe,  green  aod 
black,  respectively.  Those  intended  for  pickling  for  table  use  are  gsdh- 
ered  green-ripe ;  they  are  put  in  salted  water  and  allowed  to  remm 
until  ready  for  use.  These  are  of  the  black  variety.  Green  olivesai^ 
yield  good  oil  for  table  use,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity. 

The  most  productive  olive  orchards  in  this  province  are  at  adistaoce 
of  1  to  3  miles  from  the  seacoast. 

Picking  and  expressing  oil — A  description  of  the  manner  of  gatheno^ 
this  fruit  and  expressing  and  preparing  the  oil  may  prove  interestioi;. 

During  the  season  of  the  crop  the  fruit  is  collected  and  salted,  then 
stored  away  from  one  to  three  months.  At  Mytilene  and  Alvali  the 
olives  are  kept  even  during  live  or  six  months  before  the  oil  is  abstracted. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  larger  the  Quantity  of  salt  used  in  this  prooess 
the  finer  the  quality  of  oil  obtained.  The  fruit,  packed  in  baskets  eon- 
taining  50  pounds  each,  is  put  into  boilers  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour; 
then  it  is  withdrawn  and  spread  on  a  circular  surfBKse,  where  it  is  groood 
under  a  large  millstone  driven  by  horse-power.  The  horse  is  ^w^ys 
followed  by  a  workman  whose  care  is  to  throw  the'  olives  under  tli^ 
stone  with  a  shovel.  The  olives,  first  coarsely  ground  and  then  csurv 
fully  pounded,  are  placed  in  bags  made  with  goats'  hair,  which  are  pui, 
from  20  to  24  at  a  time,  under  a  powerful  press,  operated  by  two  wcrk- 
men,  and  then  squeezed  until  no  oil  flows  out;  6f  pounds  of  good  olivts 
give  2^  pounds  of  oil.  The  oil  gathers  in  a  trough  .placed  under  tbt* 
press,  and  is  then  withdrawn  and  poured  into  casks.  The  olives  l^ 
tended  to  be  used  at  table  are  put  into  stone  jugs  or  barrels,  after  haT< 
ing  been  carefully  washed,  and  are  covered  over  with  strong  brine.  Ib 
this  condition  they  will  keep  good  for  a  whole  yean 

W.  E.  Stevens, 

United  States  Consulate, 

8myf  na,  February  28, 1884. 
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PALESTINE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  QILLMAN,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Varieties, — The  finest  olives  of  this  country  grow  on  Mount  Lebanon 
and  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea.  Those  near  the  sea-coast  are  inferior. 
Five  kinds  or  varieties  of  olives  are  generally  distinguished  here :  the 
white;  the  large  black,  known  as  Bakkar  (fat),  good  for  pickling,  as  is 
the  preceding,  but  not  good  for  oil;  the  small  black,  Zmehri,  which  is 
good  for  oil;  the  large  green,  calle4  Sourri  (navel),  from  its  resem- 
blance to  that  part  of  the  human  body,  and  which  is  used  for  pickling, 
and  the  small  green,  named  also  Sourri,  and  which  is  of  like  use  to  the 
large  variety.  There  is  also  the  wild  or  ungrafted  olive  called  Barri 
(wild),  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  used  either  for  oil  or  pickles.  The  best 
variety  for  pickled  olives  is  the  large  black  (Bakkar).  That  best  for 
olive-oil  is  the  small  black  (Zmeliri).  All  the  varieties  mentioned  grow 
throughout  Palestine,  and  are  found  from  the  sea-coast,  and  the  plains, 
only  a  few  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  elevation  of  3,000  feet 
or  more.  The  trees  have  usually  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  hilly 
or  even  mountainous  country  seems  best  adapted  to  them.  The  poorest 
olives,  for  instance,  are  found  at  Jaffa,  where  their  cultivation  is  being 
graduaUy  superseded  by  that  of  the  orange,  lemon,  and  grape.  The 
soil  which  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a  stiff  red 
clay,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand  occasionally,  and  in  this  the  olive 
flourishes.    The  subsoil  is  also  clay,  with  rock  frequently  underlying. 

Climate. — As  to  the  temperature  and  rainfall  the  remarks  made  in 
connection  with  the  orange,  lemon,  and  fig  apply  equally  here.  It  is, 
however,  said  that  in  dry  seasons  the  olive  produces  more  abundantly 
and  better  fruit.  The  trees  bear  a  full  crop  only  every  second  year. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  securing  the  fruit  the  trees  are 
beaten  and  roughly  handled,  breaking  off  the  small  fruit-bearing  shoots, 
and  so  preventing  an  abundant  production  in  the  succeediug  year,  which 
is  known  as  the  "  off  year,''  when  but  a  small  crop  is  secured.  The 
felUikeen  (peasants)  also  say  that  in  those  years  the  grape  produces 
abundantly,  the  olive-tree  yields  but  a  poor  crop,  and  vice  versa. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  is  never  used  in  connection  with  the  culture  of 
the  tree  except  when  young  and  first  planted. 

Cultivation. — ^A  plowing  once  a  year,  in  the  autumn,  is  considered 
sufficient  culture;  but  as  frequently  other  crops  are  planted  between 
the  trees  they  thus  receive  more  care  and  attention  than  they  would 
otherwise  get.  In  exposed  places,  where  the  rains  have  washed  away 
the  soil  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  small  fences  of  stone  are  built  to 
protect  them.  These,  surrounding  the  trunks,  are  filled  with  earth,  and 
are  of  good  service  in  shielding  them  from  the  summer  sun.  Also, 
where  a  tree  is  partially  hollow  with  decay,  it  is  the  habit  to  build  up 
the  aperture  with  stones,  the  object  being  to  arrest  the  p^^^^  by  VjOO^  IC 
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Pruning. — Praning  is  only  practiced  to  the  extent  of  removing  tbe 
dead  or  dying  timber. 

Picking. — Olives  designed  for  pickling  are  gathered  a  short  time  before 
ripening,  lest  they  shonid  be  too  soft  for  the  purpose. 

Pickling. — On  being  placed  in  baskets  (the  flexible  basket  in  general 
use  being  employed)  the  olives  are  salted  and  then  receive  a  gentle 
pressure.  After  three  or  four  days  they  are  removed  from  the  baskets, 
and,  without  any  other  preparation  or  process,  are  simply  placed  in  jara 
or  barrels.  This  is  all  that  is  required,  and  for  common  use  no  other 
care  is  given  the  olive,  which  will  keep  in  this  way  for  two  or  three years^, 
or  perhaps  even  longer  where  greater  care  is  observed.  In  towns  tbe 
fruit  is  often  pickled  in  vinegar;  but  in  the  country  this  is  anknowo  to 
be  followed. 

Oil  making. — Where  the  olives  are  required  for  making  oil  they  ai¥> 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  quite  ripe,  when  they  are  picked  or 
beaten  with  long  poles  from  the  branches.  Allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for 
a  period  extending  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  are  usually  quite  soft,  they  next  are  crushed  in  the  rude  stone 
mills  common  in  the  country — the  oil*mills  of  Palestine,  which  probably 
date  back  to  biblical  times.  They  are,  however,  first  placed  in  the  lar^ 
flexible  baskets  already  described.  Heavy  pressure  being  applied,  the 
oil  strains  through  the  baskets  into  the  trough  placed  to  receive  it  The 
oil  obtained  from  this  first  pressure  is  the  best,  or  of  first  quality,  and 
will  bring  in  the  market  as  high  as  $4  per  gallon.  ^Two  subsequeJit 
pressures  complete  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  It  is  all  one  of  the  mc^ 
simple  of  processes.  The  oil  of  the  second  pressing  is  considered  good, 
and  may  be  sold  for  $3  per  gallon,  but  that  of  the' third  and  last  pressing 
is  invariably  poor  or  bad,  and  is  only  used  for  burning  in  lamps  or  mak- 
ing soap.  The  oil  of  the  first  and  second  grades  is  of1:en  mixed,  and  the 
result  disposed  of  to  the  dealer.  In  fact  this  is  a  common  practice,  of 
course  deteriorating  the  oil  of  the  first  quality,  which  it  is  often  soM 
for.  The  expressed  oil,  without  further  manipulation  or  other  proce^ 
is  emptied  from  the  trough  into  skins,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  oil  mer- 
chant, that  intended  for  export  finally  being  transported  to  Jafifa.  Here 
it  is  stored  in  great  cemented  cisterns,  which  are  speciaUy  prepared 
for  the  puri)ose,  from  which  it  is  emptied  into  barrels  or  casks  when 
required  for  shipment.  The  greater  portion  of  the  oil  is  exported  to 
France,  where,  having  undergone  the  mysterious  mixings  and  adulter- 
ations known  only  to  the  dealer,  it  is  placed  upon  the  market,  and 
reaches  the  public  at  large  labeled  pure  French  olive-oil.  The  oil  pro- 
duced  from  olives  grown  on  the  monntaiiKS  is  far  superior  in  flavor  and 
qua  lity  to  that  made  from  fruit  grown  on  the  low-lying  plains.  The  wl- 
cake  or  refuse  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  not  thrown 
away,  but  carefully  preserved,  it  bringing  a  high  price  for  fuel,  beinf 
specially  adapted  for  certain  uses.    For  example,  the  bakers  of  Jenis^ 

u  prefer  it,  and  consume  large  quantities  of  it  in  heating  tiieir  ovens. 
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Maturity. — ^3?rees  commence  fruiting  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
year.  This  includes  the  time  from  the  first  starting  of  the  young  wild 
olive  trees.  Where  a  very  young  wild  tree  is  grafted,  fruit  may  be 
produced  in  six  years;  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Yield. — ^It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  fa,verage  yield  per  tree  or  acre. 
A  very  small  tree  may  produce  about  two  measures  of  olives,  or  nearly 
48  pounds,  while  a  large  tree  in  full  bearing  yields  a  crop  of  as  many 
as  twelve  measures.  An  average  yield  for  a  medium-sized  tree,  under 
fair  conditions,  ought  to  reach  from  five  to  eight  measures,  or  from 
about  120  to  190  pounds.  It  is  computed  that  it  takes  a  measure  of 
olives,  or  nearly  24  pounds  of  the  fruit  to  produce  three  quarts  of 
oU.  The  yield  per  acre,  depending  on  so  many  variable  conditions, 
such  as  the  age  of  the  trees,  their  distance  planted  apart,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  culture  bestowed,  etc.,  can  not  be  given  with  any  cer- 
tainty, especially  as  no  statistics  are  kept  here. 

Planting. — The  usual  distance  apart  at  which  trees  are  planted  is 
30  feet ;  but  this  varies.  Often  very  old  trees  are  seen  within  4  or  5 
feet  of  each  other,  and  even  closer,  in  groups  of  from  three  to  five  indi- 
viduals. These  would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  one  original  tree, 
the  trunk  of  which,  having  reached  extraordinary  dimensions,  has  de- 
cayed at  the  center,  leaving  those  outstanding  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference separated,  and  finally  forming  several  trees  oat  of  one.  In  fact, 
unless  utterly  rooted  out  an  olive  tree  appears  to  be  indestructible 
and  may  live  to  an  indefinite  age,  and  when  cared  for  will  continue 
bearing  to  the  last  Tradition  says  that  some  of  the  older  trees  of  Pal- 
estine date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Eomans.  The  very  old  trees  in  the 
Garden  of  Oethsemano  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Christ.  They 
are  unquestionably  of  extreme  age,  and  the  oldest  olive  trees  I  have 
ever  seen,  yet  those  venerable  trees  bear  annually  a  crop  of  fruit. 

Propagating. — The  olive  tree  is  propagated  by  being  grafted  on  young 
trees  of  the  wild  olive,  which  are  grown  for  the  purpose.  The  yonng 
wild  trees,  being  planted  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  30  feet  and  at  8uf- 
ficient  depth  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  their  roots  by  the  plow,  for 
other  crops  are  always  grown  between  the  trees,  are  generally  watered 
to  insure  their  taking  and  more  rapid  growth.  But  irrigation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  eveu  at  this  stage,  and  where  there  is  difficulty  in 
procuring  water,  or  expense  attending  it,  it  is  omitted.  Irrigation, 
however,  unquestionably  produces  a  more  luxuriant  and  satisfactory 
growth.  At  the  age  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  the  young  trees  are 
grafted  with  whatever  varieties  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  and  they  com- 
mence bearing  in  from  three  to  four  years. 

Where  trees  are  totally  neglected  they  frequently  cease  bearing,  but 
it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  they  rexsover  from  the  most  shameful 
usage,  immediately  responding  with  a  crop  to  kindly  treatment. 

There  are  no  printed  reports,  information,  or  statistics  issued  by  the 
Government  or  otherwise.  .    /  ^r  ^* . .  r^ 
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Insect  pests. — Insects  injarioas  to  the  olive  are  unknown  in  Palestine 
nor  have  any  special  observations  been  made  of  insects  beneficial  to 
the  tree ;  in  fact  we  are  remarkably  free  from  all  trouble  on  the  seore 
of  insect  pests,  consequently  little  or  no  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  subject. 

Henbt  Guzman, 

C<mtuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalemj  February  10, 1890, 


SYRIA. 

ALEPPO. 

SBPOBT  BY  aONSULAR  AOBNT  POORS, 

[Repnbliabed  fh>m  Consalar  Report  No.  41^.] 

In  reply  to  the  circular  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  address  me 
under  date  of  February  12, 1  make  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice 
that  oranges  and  lemons  are  not  cultivated  in  Aleppo  owing  to  the 
severely  cold  weather  here  in  winter,  which  is  so  injurious  to  these 
trees. 

OLIVES. 

Varieties. — Four  varieties  are  cultivated  in  this  district: 

(1)  Khulrkhali,  which  is  only  used  for  pickles  or  preserved  in  vioe- 
gar.  This  variety,  which  is  the  best  for  eating,  is  included  in  theeate- 
gory  of  ordinary  olives.  It  is  sweetened  by  being  immersed  in  spmg 
water,  in  which  11  to  12  American  pounds  of  natural  soda  have  been  sat- 
urated, with  3  i>ounds  of  lime  forabout  150  pounds  of  olives.  This  iraniff- 
sion  is  made  when  the  water,  mixed  with  these  matters,  has  become  cold. 
The  olive  berries,  after  being  deposited  in  that  water,  should  be  removed 
without  disturbance,  and  they  lose  their  bitterness  in  from  sixteeo  to 
twenty-four  hours.  This  result  being  obtained,  the  olives  are  imme- 
diately placed  into  another  tub  of  well  or  spring  water,  whicli  must  be 
occasionally  renewed  till  the  taste  of  the  lime  is  removed.  After  this 
operation  the  olives  are  placed  in  pure,  fresh  water,  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  the  tub  is  then  covered  with  a  lid.  Tliey  are  then  left  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  they  are  pickled,  and  thus  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. Olives  can  also  be  sweetened  by  being  bruised  and  plac^l  in 
pure  water,  which  is  repeatedly  changed  till  the  fruit  loses  all  its  bitter- 
ness. When  thus  prepared,  the  olives  are  generally  eaten  in  siJador 
in  stew. 

(2)  Shami, — This  variety  is  only  gathered  when  the  fruit  has  become 
of  a  dark  color  and  thoroughly  ripe.  When  pressed  till  quite  diy  Uw 
olives  are  salted  and  preserved  to  be  eaten  with  salad. 
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These  two  varieties,  altboogh  smaller  than  the  two  others,  are  nsed 
for  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever  or  screw  press,  and  they 
are  gathered  when  the  frait  has  become  reddish  and  ripe.  The  sweet  oil 
is  obtained  by  a  cold  extraction.  The  olives  after  being  crushed  in  a  mill 
are  placed  in  bags  and  pat  under  press.  The  lamp-oil  and  that  used 
for  the  manufacturing  of  soap  is  obtained  by  the  hot  system;  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  first  pressure  the  bags  containing  the  olives  are  submerged 
in  boiling  water  and  pressed  out  again.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  from 
olives  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  A  shumbul,  equal  to  about  147  to  150 
pounds,  gives  12  to  14  pounds  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  while  here 
this  quantity  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

Cultivation. — ^The  olive  tree  is  reproduced  by  burying  a  piece  of  root, 
having  many  slips,  in  a  rut  one  yard  deep.  When  these  slips  shoot  forth 
one  of  them  is  cared  for  without  irrigation,  while  the  others  are  de- 
stroyed. At  the  end  of  ten  years  this  tree  begins  to  give  fruit  in  small 
quantities,  but  when  it  reaches  its  fourteenth  year  it  gives  every  other 
year  from  35  to  38  American  pounds.  The  soil  best  suitedfor  the  grow- 
ing of  these  trees  is  the  reddish  or  light  yellow  one ;  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, preferable.  The  plantation  is  made  without  irrigation  or  manure ; 
a  space  of  about  20  feet  is  left  between  each  tree;  the  soil  is  plowed  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  The  ground  around  the  tree  should  also  be  dug 
and  turned  over,  and  the  root,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  trunk,  covered 
with  earth  in  the  form  of  a  mound.  The  tree,  however,  should  be  regu- 
larly pruned  of  the  dry  twigs  every  year. 

P.  POCHE, 
Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  AaENCY, 

Aleppo,  April  16,  1884. 


BEIRUT.  • 
BEPORT  BY  COJfSUL  BI88INQER. 

Varieties, — The  varieties  of  olives  in  this  country  are  the  Balady,  the 
Soninhmoky  and  the  Soory;  but  the  best  of  these  for  pickling  and  oil 
is  the  Balady.    The  trees  grow  in  the  littoral  and  middling  high  lands. 

Clhnate. — A  cold  climate  does  not  suit  olive  trees. 

Irrigation, — Olive  trees  planted  in  soil  suitable  for  irrigation  are 
watered  twice,  when  necessary. 

Cultivation. — ^The  land  should  be  plowed  four  times  in  the  year. 
Once  in  the  beginning  of  winter  in  order  that  the  rains  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  and  three  times  in  the  spring. 


*The  several  reports,  herewith  from  Syria,  with  the  exception  of  the  report  fwin 
DarnascuSy  were  forwarded  by  Consul  Bissinger,  l>eing  prepared  for  him  by  parties  in 
the  districts  represented. 
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Pruning. — ^Dry  branclies  are  cut  away  only. 

Picking  and  curing. — Olives  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees  in  October, 
and  those  that  do  notYall  are  gathered  ap  to  the  1st  of  Janoarr. 
Olives  for  pickling  shonld  be  picked  when  green. 

Maturity, — ^Olive  trees  commence  fruiting,  in  some  localities,  ten 
years  after  having  been  planted,  in  others  later. 

rie2d.~£ach  olive  tree  yields  from  28  pounds  to  112  iK>und8,  in  pro- 
'portion  to  its  growth  and  size. 

Planting  andpropagating. — The  distance  planted  apart  is  about  18  feet 
Olive  trees  are  propagated  by  planting  small  trees  in  March  and  ApnL 
which  must  be  grafted  as  soon  as  they  can  sustain  the  operation. 

Erhard  Bissinges, 

dmni 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  February  12, 1890. 


BEIRUT. 

REPORT  BY  OOKSUL  ROBSSON. 

[Republished  from  Consalar  Report  No.  41^.] 

There  are  two  varieties  of  olives  cultivated  in  this  district  called,  hi 
the  smuc-mucky ;  2d,  the  soury  (Tyrian).  The  fruits  of  the  first  varietv 
are  poor  and  small,  while  the  soury  are  of  a  larger  size,  thicker  iesh, 
and  richer  sap.  The  best  results  are  obtained  during  the  twentieth  or 
thirtieth  year  after  the  wild  olive  tree  has  been  grafted.  There  are  two 
inotho^ls  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  olives  in  this  district  The  fir-st 
is  to  transplant  the  wild  olive  shoots  from  their  native  soil  into  theolivt- 
jrn>ves  and  to  graft  them  on  the  fourth  year  with  grafts  taken  frooi  a 
onltivuted  tree.  Although  this  method  of  cultivation  does  notprocnre 
i^irly  crops,  yet  it  is  preferable  to  the  second  method  in  use,  which  is  to 
^rMX  the  wild  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  transplanted,  because  the  fonwr 
pn>ves  more  productive. 

The  land  where  olive  trees  are  planted  must  be  plowed  four  or  fiT<* 
tiuu\s  a  year.  Generally  in  this  district  where  the  soil  is  sandy  a  stone 
bonoh  about  15  inches  high  is  erected  around  the  trunk  of  each  olivi* 
tnn^  and  tilled  with  clay  to  keep  the  soil  near  the  tree  somewhat  cool 
and  dam]K  The  queen  olives  of  commerce  are  unknown  in  this  co«n 
tr\ .  However,  the  olives  exported  from  this  port  to  Egypt  and  other 
phuMv^  aiv  selet^ted  from  the  Soury  variety.  Olive  trees  come  into  full 
tu^u'inJr  ttve  or  six  ye^rs  after  they  are  grafte<l,  and  remain  frnitfol  for 
a  «it^kt  nuuilH^r  of  years.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees 
IS  iilHUit  -HH)  Turkish  bushels  (8,250  pounds).  Five  gallons  of  olives 
''•"^k^uiH^  one  gallon  of  oil.  Olive  trees  are  commonly  planted  30  f»t 
t»  Olives  intended  for  pickling  are  gathered  about  the  end  of  Xo- 
^^r»  thou  lightly  bruised,  and  after  being  sp^^a^^ c^^i^tel^^ is 
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the  air  for  a  few  days,  they  are  placed  in  earthen  or  glass  vases  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt  in  them  to  pickle. 

Olives  for  oil  are  picked  as  they  ripen  until  the  end  of  December. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  on  table-land  protected  from  high  winds. 
The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  olive  trees  is  a  reddish  porous 
land  or  dark-brown  rich  soil.  There  is  not  any  system  of  artificial  irri- 
gation in  use  for  olive  culture.  Olive  trees  are  never  watered.  In  re- 
gard to  the  yield  and  proceeds  they  are  as  stated  above.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre  per  annum  may  be  set  down  at  $10.50,  not  includ- 
ing the  Oovemment  taxes.  The  nearest  olive  orchards  to  the  coast  are 
situated  at  about  1  mile  from  the  sea-side,  and  extend  from  that  dis- 
tance to  places  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  However,  those 
planted  in  the  high  mountains,  where  cold  is  intense  and  snow  falls  an- 
nually do  not  succeed  as  elsewhere. 

The  average  annual  rain-fall  in  this  district  is  38  inches,  but  the 
necessary  rain  for  the  growing  of  oUves  is  30  inches,  which  is  quite 
enough.  Olive  trees  in  this  country  bear  good  crops  only  every  other 
year. 

John  T.  Bobeson, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  May  3, 1884. 


DAMASCUS. 
^REPORT  BY  CON8JTLAR  AGENT  MESHAKA. 

Varieties, — The  names  of  the  best  varieties  for  pickled  olives  are 
the  **  Masaabee"  and  the  '*  Julut"  olives,  and  the  name  of  the  best  va- 
riety, for  olive  oil  is  the  "  Dan"  olives.  The  other  choice  varieties  for 
])ickles  (eating),  and  oil,  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit,  are  the  <'  Sas- 
safi  "  and  "  Maulee"  olives. 

The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  here  given  are  grown  in  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Damascus. 

Situation. — ^They  are  located  at  a  distance  of  70  to  80  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  about  2,300  feet  above  sea-level. 

Olive  trees  are  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  grow  upon  hilly,  rolling, 
and  level  land,  bat  the  latter  soil  is  the  best. 

Climatic  influence. — Olive  trees  are  not  affected  by  the  heat  or  cold. 

It  is  impracticable  to  tell  about  the  temperature  in  villages,  agri- 
culturists not  having  a  thermometer.  Damascus  temperature  in  winter 
ill  Fahrenheit  is  not  lower  than  22°  and  in  summer  is  not  beyond  95o 
in  the  shade. 

iJatn-/aW.— There  is  no  rain-gauge. 

The  rain-fall,  in  December  and  January,  agrees  with  the  growth  of 
trees  and  fruits.    The  quantity  of  rain  can  not  be  stated  for  the  reason 
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Irrigation. — Ulive  trees  when  planted  are  irrigated  once  a  fortnigb: 
for  the  first  year,  excepting  Febrnary.  In  subsequent  years  they  are 
irrigated  twice  per  annum,  once  during  the  first  forty  days  of  the  winter 
season,  and  the  second  time  during  the  same  period  of  the  somootr 
season. 

CifttJo^Kliofi. — Lands  of  olive  trees  are  cultivated  twice  a  year,on<^in 
December  and  another  time  in  March. 

Pruning. — ^Olive  trees  are  only  pruned  after  the  third  year  oftbeii 
planting  by  taking  away  what  may  be  growing  around  their  trunk. 

Picking. — Olive  fruits  are  picked  green  in  October  and  ripe  in  D^ 
cember  and  January.  The  firuits  are  picked  green  for  pickling  and  ripe 
for  pickling  and  making  oil* 

Curing. — ^The  next  step,  after  picking  the  green  olives,  is  to  prepare 
them  for  pickling,  and  the  ripe  olives  to  extract  their  oil  and  to  prepare 
them  for  pickling  also.  The  process  of  pickling  the  ripe  olives  is  to 
press  them  in  a  basket  several  days  until  the  bitterness  disappears,  tlien 
they  are  washed  with  water,  dried  a  little,  salted,  and  put  in  oil  for  use. 

The  green  olive  (the  Masaabee)  is  commonly  used  and  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  One-half  pound  of  alkali  and  one-quarter  poQ»i 
of  lime,  both  dissolved  in  water  and  put  with  5}  pounds  of  green  (Ahf^ 
in  a  vessel  for  a  period  of  about  a  week,  with  a  little  shaking  every 
day  until  the  bitterness  disappears,  when  they  are  washed  and  pot  k 
salt  water  for  use;  or  green  olives  are  put  in  salt  water  several  moDU.< 
until  the  bitterness  disappears,  then  bruised  gently  and  placed  in  oil 
for  use. 

The  process  of  extracting  oil  is  as  follows :  Ripe  olives  wre  placed  in 
a  warm  place  for  about  four  days,  then  crushed  by  a  heavy  rolier  anl 
put  in  baskets  under  pressure  by  side  of  a  vat  until  the  juice  flows  into 
it.  There  the  oil  is  gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  ready  kf 
market. 

Maturity. — Olive  trees  commence  fruiting  at  three  years  of  age  after 
phvutiug  and  are  in  full  bearing  at  about  twenty. 

YieUL — ^The  average  yield  of  a  mature  olive  tree  is  about  430  pounds 
of  olives,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  olive  trees  bear  only 
t^very  other  year. 

PU%nting  and  prapagating.^Olive  trees  are  planted  at  17  to  20  fee: 
u|Kirt^  and  propagated  from  young  olive  plants  springing  up  aroand  a 
mature  olive  tree;  they  are  disjointed  with  a  piece  from  the  old  tiee  t^ 
>i»n'vt^  as  a  root.  If  the  soil  where  they  are  to  be  transplanted  b?  not 
vstoav  a  few  stones  are  placed  under  them ;  most  of  their  trunks  4re 
w  nipj^^l  in  straw  and  some  clay  is  put  upon  the  top  of  these  plante  U^ 
tht  M*  prt^tectiou  from  the  sun  and  birds  during  the  first  year's  growth. 

Uiitr^  |k»«te. — ^When  hail  falls  upon  the  olive  fruits  a  small  worn 
iattvHts  tlu^m,  but  there  is  no  treatment  therefor. 

Nasif  Mkshaka, 
urKO  States  Consular  Agency,  Camular  Ay^ 

Damascusj  January  10,  1890.     by  ^OOgK:: 
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HAIFA. 
REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AQEHT  SOffUMAdHBR. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  variety  for  pickling  is  tlie  "  Irrsezy  ^  (Arabic 
lanie),  a  pale  green  olive,  with  a  tbin  skin.  The  best  variety  for  oil  is 
he  "  Melisey,^  and  "  Syrian,''  a  dark  brown  olive. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  grown  in  this  district ;  the  one  is  called 
;he  summer,  the  other  the  winter  olive;  the  first  produces  a  better  oil 
ban  the  latter.  Both  kinds  are  pickled,  but  the  white  olives  are  pre- 
erred.  The  summer  olives  are  the  most  profitable,  and  can  be  recom- 
nended  for  culture,  as  they  are  the  best  for  producing  the  finest  oil  and 
^ually  good  for  eating. 

Situation. — The  natives  claim  that  trees  planted  on  hill- sides  produce 
I  finer  oil  than  those  in  the  plain.  The  distances  from  sea  are  quite  dif- 
ferent, as  the  olive  trees  are  spread  over  the  whole  country,  say  from  2 
tx>  100  miles.  The  trees  are  planted  firom  10  to  500  meters  apart,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  without  injury  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The 
olive  trees  in  my  district  are  mostly  planted  on  hilly  land  in  sandy 
black  soU.  But  they  grow  also  well  in  rolling  and  level  land,  only  not 
so  luxuriant  as  in  the  above-named  soil. 

Climatic  »n^i««»ctf.— The  climate  of  Syria  is  good  for  the  culture  of 
olive  trees,  as  frosts  hardly  ever  occur.  Temperature,  minimum  2^+ R. ; 
maximum  33o  to  36©+  R.;  average  2(P  to  25o+  R. 

Rain-fall  from  1  foot  7^  inches  to  3  feet  3  inches  all  year.  If  rain 
falls  after  the  summer  olives  are  ripe  it  is  disastrous  for  the  fruit.  The 
olives  become  bloated  and  filled  with  water,  and  the  oil  in  them  goes 
back  and  is  lost. 

Irrigation. — ^The  olive  tree  is  irrigated  only  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  but  not  more ;  say  once  a  week  \  after  that  no  irrigation  takes 
place. 

CuUivoition. — The  best  time  for  cultivation  is  early  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  say  after  the  first  rain  has  fallen  in  November  or  December. 

Pruning. — ^The  trees  are  pruned  in  the  fall ;  the  foliage  must  not  be 
abundant.  The  natives  say  the  tree  must  be  pruned  so  that  one  can 
Ree  through  the  foliage. 

Picking. — The  fruit  is  picked  or  gathered  when  nearly  ripe,  both  for 
piekliDg  and  oil.  Olives  are  not  pickled  here  for  the  market ;  for  home 
use  they  are  put  in  fresh  water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  into 
Htone  jars  containing  salt  brine  and  well  covered. 

OH, — The  natives  make  no  good  oil  here ;  they  take  large  heaps  of 
tlie  olives  and  then  grind  them  under  large  upright  circular  stones, 
which  revolve  on  a  circular  base.  The  pulp  is  then  put  in  round  press 
l)a8ket-s,  madq  of  cane  fibers,  and  pressed.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  pro- 
<lnced  by  the  natives  is  not  fit  for  tslble  use;  it  is  mostly  exported  to 
FraDce  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes. 
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Maturity. — ^The  treea  be^n  to  bear  after  seven  or  eight  years. 

Yield. — ^The  average  yield  of  a  tree  is  100  to  150  kilograms. 

Planting  and  propagating. — They  are  planted  about  25  to  30  f€tt 
apart^  in  regular  rows.  They  are  planted  as  wild  saplings,  which  fn'OT 
abundantly  on  the  mountains ;  after  a  year  or  two  they  are  gra(te>l 

The  Government  makes  no  statistics,  neither  are  there  any  issued  b.. 
dealers  or  producers. 

In$ecft  pestf. — ^There  are  no  insect  pests  here  that  injure  the  trees.  Tu- 
greatest  danger  to  olives  is  the  hot  wind  (sirocco),  which  ocean  som^ 
times  daring  and  after  blossoming,  which  causes  the  blossom  on  iLr 
young  fruit  to  fall  off,  so  that  some  years  the  entire  crop  is  lost  thereby. 

Jacob  Schuhaches, 

GonsuUxr  Ag^ 

United  States  Oonsui^ab  AaENcr, 

Aaca  and  Haifa^  December  5, 1889. 


SHWAYFAT.* 

Varieties. — ^The  best  olives  for  pickling  are  the  black  olive,  caSl^ 
Shatawy,  and  the  green,  called  Sourri ;  the  best  for  oil  are  the  Ua*^. 
of  the  Shatawy  kind,  which  have  small  pit6  and  thick  flesh  if  snffidat 
rain-fall  takes  place,  while  the  Sonrri  green  olives  are  good  for  oi 
with  or  without  sufficient  rain.  Other  choice  varieties  are  the  Dani^ 
ens  and  Egypt  olives,  both  of  large  and  small  size. 

Situation — They  grow  in  the  littoral  in  general  and  in  high  places  np 
to  f^n  altitude  of  3,000  feet  and  even  higher.  The  particular  region  i  i 
the  vicinity  of  Beirut,  where  olive  trees  grow,  is  the  village  of  Shvay- 
fat,  in  the  "  Shoof ''  district,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trip»l. 
the  southern  part  of  the  Lebanon,  and  in  the  interior.  The  exposim'  > 
the  sun  is  of  vital  importance.  Hilly,  rolling,  and  level,  bat  the  btttr 
is  the  be^t. 

I  SoiL — Olive  trees  grow  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  the  red  is  preferabif 

Clifnate. — Such  as  the  degrees  of  heat  which  prevail  in  Beirut  4Xf  ^ 
90^  Fahr.,  and  in  the  mountains  30o  to  88o  Fahr.     . 

U.un-full  from  30  to  40  inches  is  needed ;  less  than  30  would  injori^ 
oiisly  affoct  olivo  trei»s,  es|)ecially  in  the  littoral.    Rain-foU  inflaeiH''** 

j  the  jrmwth  of  the  tree  and  its  production;  as  to  quantity  of  the  ^i^- 

i t  is  statiHl  al>ove.    The  October  rains  benefit  the  fruit,  and  the  »in^  'J 

I  Dt'oeinbor  and  January  l^enefit  the  trees. 

I  Inhjafion. — ^Olive  trees  prosper  best  with  rain-water;  irrigation  «1 

niinishos  the  quantity  of  oil  in  the  fruit,  while  it  increases  the  ^^•' 
of  the  tree. 


*  Tina  iv]>nrt  was  pr^parpii  by  the  proprietoi  of  an  olive  grove  at  Shwtyftt,B«*f 
lUMrtit,  for  Consul  Bir^inger,  pigi^i.^^  by  ^OOglt: 
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GulHvation. -^Flowing  must  be  done  early  iu  the  spring,  not  less  than 
bar  times ;  five  times  is  still  better.  Plowing  is  still  done  by  means 
)t'  the  old  primitive  implement. 

Pruning. — Olive  trees  are  not  pruned ;  the  dead  branches  only  shoald 
>e  removed  before  the  tree  is  in  blossom  in  the  spring. 

Picking, — When  fully  ripe  and  turning  black;  the  green  in  Septem- 
)er  and  October  and  the  black  after  this  date.  Olives  can  be  preserved 
jeben  green,  i.  e.,  before  they  get  black. 

Curing. — After  picking  the  olives,  heaping  together  should  be  avoided 
u  order  to  keep  them  cool  and  prevent  fermentation. 

Oil. — ^Olives  are  first  crushed  under  a  cylindric  millstone,  then 
)]aced  in  bags  made  of  goats'  skin  and  pressed  with  a  hydraulic  press. 
[u  this  wi^  oil  is  extracted  from  olives.  Sweet  oil  is  obtained  from 
ilives  that  are  fully  ripe.  Bitter  oil  is  produced  either  from  dried 
)lives  or  from  olives  that  have  been  left  for  some  time  heaped  up 
tof^etber,  or  by  the  residue  of  olives  that  had  been  pressed.  This  ' 
rt^sidue,  after  being  placed  in  large  boilers  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
licated,  is  sprinkled  with  water  and  pressed  again  with  hydraulic 
presses.  • 

Pickling. — The  process  of  pickling  olives  is  as  follows:  Olives  are 
2:athered  before  they  turn  black ;  t.  «.,  when  they  are  yet  green,  and 
liter  removing  all  the  dry  and  decayed  or  spoiled  olives  they  are  placed 
in  water  salted  to  a  degree  which  would  cause  an  egg  to  float  thereon. 
The  spoiled  olives,  and  even  the  good  ones,  are  sometimes  bruised  and 
[)ickled  in  salted  water ;  in  this  way  olives  get  sweet  quicker  than  when 
[)ot  bruised.  The  process  of  pickling  black  olives  is  to  place  them  in  a 
shallow  receptacle  for  seven  days,  during  which  they  are  every  day 
sprinkled  with  salt  in  proportion  of  10  ounces  to  6  pounds  and  stirred 
lip  so  as  to  be  well  soaked  with  salt,  after  which  they  can  be  either 
[)ickled  by  being  placed  in  vases  containing  the  salt-water  that  remains 
in  the  receptacle  or  in  one  containing  some  sweet  oil.  After  olives  are 
[>ickled,  as  above  stated,  it  is  always  well  to  sprinkle  some  salt  and 
:<|)read  olive  leaves  on  the  surface.  Pickling  the  Damascus  green  olives 
is  effected  by  placing  them  in  water  in  which  alkali  (in  the  proportion 
)f  2  ounces  to  the  6  pounds)  and  lime  (in  the  proportion  of  1  ounce  to 
the  6  pounds)  have  been  dissolved  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  which 
I  bath  of  sweet  waiter  is  to  be  applied  and  renewed  for  three  or  four 
:lay8  until  the  taste  of  the  alkali  and  lime  has  disappeared ;  they  are 
then  pickled  and  placed  in  vases  filled  with  salt  water.  Black  Damas- 
cus olives  are  pickled  as  follows :  Stir  them  for  a  week  in  salt,  then 
spread  them  in  the  sun  for  one  day  to  dry,  then  put  them  in  oil. 

Maturity. — Olive  trees  begin  fruiting  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old; 
in  a  good  soil,  from  the  eighth  year. 

Yield. — ^The  average  annual  production  of  an  olive  tree  is  valued  at 
from  25  to  30  piasters  (89  cents  to  $1.07).  In  the  year  of  fertility  (olive 
trees  produce  every  other  year  only),  it  is  estimated  to  be  double  that 
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Planting  and  propagating. — Distance  planted  apart,  from  21  to  30  fen. 
Olive  trees  are  propagated  by  planting,  in  January  or  February,  totbt 
depth  of  2  feet,  the  suckers  that  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  mother  tm 
or  by  planting,  like  the  last,  wild  shrubs  and  grafting  them. 

Insect  pests. — No  insects  infest  olive  trees.  A  small  kind  of  worn  b 
sometimes  found  in  the  Iruit,  but  no  special  process  of  treatment  ^ 
adopted  or  known. 


SIDON. 


Varieties. — "Belady"  for  pickling,  also  "Smukmuky '^  for  oil.  OtL^r 
kinds  cultivated  are  the  "  Kolb-el-Tayar  ^  and  "  Korka-wa-Sisan.'* 

Situation. — Both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  near  the  m^, 
and  up  to  about  3,000  feet ;  sloping  and  hilly  land,  red  and  ^^ki" 
clayey  soil  are  best. 

Climate. — Bountiful  rains  benefit  olives. 

Irrigation. — Not  needed. 

Cultivation. — Plowing  necessary  three  times  in  the  spring. 

Pruning. — Pruning  not  necessary. 

Picking  and  curing. — ^For  pickling  the  fruit  is  picked  whileyet  imn}*^, 
for  oil  when  fully  ripe.  For  pickling  put  in  salt  and  water.  OliTterf 
crushed  by  large  rolling  stones,  th^i  put  either  under  heavy  pre&8> 
or  into  hot  water  and  the  oil  skimmed  off  the  surface. 

Maturity. — ^From  the  sixth  year  upward. 

Yield — Exact  yield  unknown. 

Planting. — About  20  feet,  and  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 

Insects. — No  insect  pests. 

Erhard  BissmGEB, 
Oaml 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  February  12,  1890. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8ULAB  AGENT  ABBLA. 

[Republished  from  Consalar  Reporte,  No.  41^.] 

Varieties. — Sfnuc-muhy,  small  berry,  little  meat,  but  full  of  ofl.  B*^- 
larger  and  more  meat,  and  is  the  best  vanety. 

Cultivation. — Wild  olive  shoots  are  planted  and  then  grafted,  aft'f 
which  the  only  care  they  receive  is  an  occasional  plowing,  except  thiii 
the  earth  is  often  banked  about  the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  10  mhes 
The  young  trees  are  set  out  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  apart.  No  irrip 
tion  whatever  allowed. 

Bearing.^Aft^T  being  planted  and  grafted  the  tre€fl  soon  bepr  t* 
bear  berries,  but  the  growth  is  very  slow  and  the  increase  in  tteaawot: 
>f  fruit  very  graduaL  .    /  ^/  ^<  ^  ■  r^ 
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Oil, — As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  average  yield  per  acre  is 
about  40  bashels  of  berries  for  mature  trees.  As  the  liquid  measure  of 
this  laud  is  based  on  the  weight  of  the  articles  measured,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  estimate  that  a  bushel  of  berries  will  produce  about  12  pounds 
of  oil ;  but  the  relation  of  the  yield  of  berries  to  the  amount  of  oil  is  a 
very  varying  one,  differing  according  to  the  season  and  the  rude  meth- 
ods used  for  extracting  oil.  After  the  olive  has  been  crushed  or  bruised 
the  pulp  is  treated  either  by  being  put  into  water  and  the  oil  is  skimmed 
from  the  top,  or  else  the  pulp  is  pressed  under  a  lever  with  weights  at 
the  end  or  by  a  screw-press.  All  these  appliances  are  of  the  most 
clumsy  pattern.  Two  methods  are  used  in  preparing  olives  for  table 
food,  according  as  green  or  black  olives  are  required.  For  green  olives 
the  fruit  is  picked  before  ripening,  and  only  those  berries  are  selected 
which  are  wholly  free  from  any  bruises.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  salt  and 
water,  and  takes  some  time  in  curing.  The  black,  ripe  berry  is  very 
soou  prepared  for  the  table  by  being  artificially  crushed  and  then  cured 
with  salt. 

Location. — ^The  olive  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  thrives  both  near  the 
coast  and  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  but  the  weight  of  snow  does  great  damage  by  breaking  down  the 
little  brauches.  The  best  soil  is  the  red  porous  soil  of  the  hills  and 
Htouy,  rocky  ground.  The  annual  rain-fall  of  this  land  is  about  32 
inches.  As  most  of  this  falls  in  half  the  year,  the  olive  thrives  best 
when  planted  on  slopes  where  the  rain  soon  drains  off. 

Shiblt  Abela, 

Consular  Agent. 

TTnited  States  Oonsulab  Agency, 

Sidony  February  21, 1884. 


TRIPOLI. 
RBPOET  BY  CONSUL  BI8SINGSR,  OF  BBIRVT, 

Varieties. — ^The  best  variety  for  pickling  for  olive  oil  and  profit  is  the 
"Sourri"  olive. 

Boil. — ^Bed  richly  manured  soil  is  best 

Manure. — Manure  is  to  be  used  in  winter,  and  every  tree  needs  about 
112  pounds. 

SituaUon. — ^Distance  from  the  sea  is  Immaterial.  The  position  should 
be  low,  protected  from  the  wind,  but  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Rains. — Plentiful  rains  benefit  the  fruit.  Early  rains,  t.  e.,  from  Sep- 
tember and  on,  are  preferable. 

Irrtiyafion.— Olive  trees  need  not  be  irrigated. 

GnUivation. — ^Plowing  is  necessary  three  times  in  the  spring,  i.  e.,  once 
every  fortnight. 

PrHning.-DTy  branches  only  are  pruned.  ^,^,,,^^^  byGoOglc 
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Pickling. — For  pickliug,  olives  must  be  picked  while  yet  unripe  and 
before  they  get  black.  For  oil,  wheuever  olives  drop  from  the  trw. 
The  fruit  that  remains  ou  the  tree  is  picked  early  io  December. 

Oil. — For  the  extraction  of  oil,  olives  must  be  spread  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  being  gathered,  then  pressed. 

Maturity. — At  the  age  of  from  seven  to  eight  years. 

Yield. — The  yield  is  proportional  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  planted  about  5  yards  apart 
and  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 

Erhard  Bissinosr, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirvtj  February  12,  1890. 


TRIPOLI. 
REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSULAR  AOSNT  TANNI. 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  41^.] 

Varieties.— AW  the  olives  of  this  district  are  of  one  kind,  known  as 
the  Olea  vulgaris. 

Orchards. — Olive  trees  are  planted  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  traiL«^ 
planting,  the  ground  is  prepared  by  digging  large  trenches  3  or  mort 
feet  deep  in  which  old  domesticated  or  wild  olive  trees  are  planted.  Tbe 
land  is  plowed  four  or  Ave  times  a  year.  The  wild  olive  is  grafted  in 
the  fourth  year  aft.er  transplanting.  This  method  delays  the  crop,  ba: 
is  more  successful  than  that  employed  in  Lattakia,  where  the  wild  obve 
is  grafted  at  the  time  of  its  transplanting,  in  order  to  hasten  the  cxo^ 
The  loss  in  death  of  the  trees  is  very  heavy  in  consequence.  The  seoood 
method,  which  is  good  and  less  expensive,  is  to  plant  the  shoots  or 
suckers  grown  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  In  most  of  the  new  planU- 
tions  the  mulberry  is  planted  at  tbe  same  time  and  place  with  the  olive 
shoot.  The  mulberry  grows  rapidly,  supports  the  olive  plant,  and  givci 
good  crops  of  leaves  for  the  culture  of  silk,  till  the  olive  tree,  which  b 
of  slow  growth,  begins  to  bear  fruit,  by  which  time  the  mulberry  dift. 
These  young  olive  trees  require  constant  care  to  hasten  thdr  grovtb. 
Neglect  in  cultivating  does  not  seem  to  greatly  affect  the  product  of  oM 
trees.  To  keep  olive  trees  in  good  condition  they  require  either  fertil- 
izers or  a  change  of  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  Utier 
method  is  usually  employed. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  concerning  the  queen  olives  rf 
commerce,  since  this  sort  is  not  found  in  the  districts  around  Tripoli- 

Maturity. — Transplanted  trees  come  into  full  bearing  after  their  tenth 
year,  while  plantations  of  shoots  do  not  attain  their  matnritj  before 
their  twentieth  year.  As  to  the  age  these  trees  can  live,  itisnoi 
known,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  groves  around  Tripoli  arc  of  p^ 
antiquity.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgit: 
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Yield, — If  we  sapposd  au  acre  of  land  to  contain  fifty  mature  trees,  well 
cared  for,  they  will  yield  about  1,800  pounds  of  olives,  worth  about  $25  j 
the  cost  of  cultivation  should  not  exceed  $2. 

If  the  olives  are  of  good  quality,  1,800  pounds  will  yield  from  600  to 
550  pounds  of  oil. 

Planting, — In  the  old  plantations  no  rule  is  observed,  but  in  the  new 
ones  a  space  of  30  or  40  feet  is  left  between  the  trees. 

Picking, — Olives  are  gathered  green  for  pickling.  Olives  are  gath- 
ered for  their  oil  when  ripe,  and  the  longer  they  remain  on  the  tree  the 
greater  the  amount  of  oil. 

(Jli ves  are  i)repared  for  the  table  in  two  ways :  The  first  is  to  break 
the  fruit  by  a  slight  blow  of  a  hammer,  after  which  it  is  abundantly 
fc»prinkled  with  salt,  in  which  it  remains  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is 
put  in  pickle.  This  method  gives  a  speedy  result.  The  second  method 
is  to  take  chosen  green  olives  and  put  them  in  pickle.  This  pickle  is 
tested  by  the  people  as  follows :  au  agg  is  put  into  it  and  the  brine  is 
strengthened  till  the  egg  floats.  Olives  prepared  in  this  way  remain 
sound  and  good  for  a  long  time.  They  even  preserve  their  green  color  • 
for  three  or  four  years. 

(HI. — As  to  the  manner  of  extracting  the  oil  the  people  employ  one  of 
three  methods : 

The  presses  or  maassirs.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  room  is  a  circular 
stone  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  hollow  in  the  top.  Within 
this  hollow  a  millstone  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  edge  by  means  of  a 
shaft  and  an  upright  post.  The  millstone  is  driven  round  and  round 
either  by  men  or  horse-i>ower,  crushing  the  olives  into  a  pulpy  mass. 
The  press  consists  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  has  been  hollowed  out 
by  a  mortise  some  5  or  G  feet  long.  This  log  stands  upright  over  a  large 
jiir  or  cistern.  The  olive  x>ulp  is  put  into  small  hay  baskets,  which  are 
piled  in  the  hollow  log,  and  over  the  top  of  them  passes  a  long,  heavy 
bar,  which  presses  down  upon  these  baskets,  the  pressure  being  in- 
creased by  heavy  weights  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  The  oil 
descends  into  the  vessel  below,  which  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and 
the  workmen  use  their  hands  for  dipping;  the  oil  from  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

These  mills  are  the  same  as  those  for  grinding  wheat.  The  only 
respect  in  which  they  diflPer  from  the  preceding  process  is  the  using  of 
revolving  knives,  which  cut  the  pulp  from  the  olive  seed  instead  of 
crushing  the  entire  berry. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Latita  and  Akkar  the  people  employ  a 
ruder  method  for  pressing  the  crushed  olives.  They  put  the  pulp  into 
vessels  of  water  and  press  it  with  their  hands,  and  finally  skim  the  oil 
from  the  surface  with  their  hands. 

^il — The  best  soil  for  the  Olive  tree  is  the  alluvial.  In  limestone  and 
chalky  soils  the  trees  grow  more  rapidly,  and  become  strong,  but  are  less 
fruitful  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  their  berries  is  much  lees  thi^u 
tbe  average  product  of  otUors,  Digitized  by  ^oOqIc 
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Irrigation. — Olive  trees  are  not  irrigated. 

Situation. — At  Kalman  the  orchards  are  very  near  the  sea,  with  a 
northwestern  exposare. 

Rain-fall. — ^Though  we  have  no  meteorological  observatory  in  Tripoli, 
still  we  consider  the  rain-fall  in  the  city  a  little  more  than  ttiat  of  Beirut, 
say  about  40  to  42  inches  per  annum. 

G.  Yanni, 
Acting  Consular  AgaU. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Tripoli^  March  18,  1884. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  ORIFFIK,  OF  SYDNEY, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.  K.  G.  S.,  curator  of  the  technological  museam^ 
Sydney,  and  author  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  olives  and 
olive-oil,  mentions  two  species  of  oleas,  Oleapaniculata  and  Oleat^^dak 
as  indigenous  in  New  South  Wales.  This  fact  he  thinks  shows  thattbe 
climate  here  will  be  found  suitable  for  olives  generally.  It  is  certain 
that  many  varieties  of  the  olive  tree  producing  fruit  that  have  beeo 
plant43d  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  have  done  exoeediDgij 
well,  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  olive  culture  has  not  yet 
proved  to  be  of  any  commercial  or  economic  value,  except,  perhaps,  in  tlte 
neighborhood  of  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  andjeven  there  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  statistical  retonis 
of  the  government  relating  to  area  under  crop,  but  the  returns  of  expoits 
show  that,  in  1887, 517  gallons  of  olive-oil,  the  prodnce  of  the  oolcmyi 
were  exported,  and  in  1888  419  gallons. 

Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  who  is  an  authority  on  olive  gnawing  in  A&s- 
tralia,  informs  me  that  his  plantation,  which  is  the  largest  in  Anstndam, 
contains  about  1,500  trees, 

placed  aB  boandary  lines  inside  vineyards  and  in  occasional  odd  comer  lands.  Al- 
though you  may  meet  with  a  few  olive  trees  in  public  and  private  groonds,  wfaeft? 
the  climate  is  adapted  for  their  growth,  there  are  only  a  few  individaals  who  pay  ihf 
cultivation  any  attention.  Beyond  my  own  frnit,  I  usually  buy  olives  off  trees  in  nj 
neighborhood,  so  that  annually  I  make  from  1,200  to  1,500  gallons  of  oil.  A  few  other 
persons  make  a  little  but  the  whole  production  is  relatively  insignificant,  nor  cm  be 
worthy  of  notice  until  our  people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  olive  tree  is  ooelbat 
they  Hhould,  in  their  own  interest*,  largely  grow. 

Among  the  varieties  cultivated  by  Sir  Samuel  for  oil  are  the  FreDch 
Blanquette,  Blanquettier,  Verdale,  Pendulier,  Italian — that  of  Luces; 
Spanish,  a  few  kinds,  whose  names  he  has  not  given  me.  He  h» 
nearly  all  the  best  known  varieties  used  for  oil  and  several  that  aie 
used  for  pickling,  such  afi  tlie  big  Spanish,  whichi  however,  gives  but 
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Sir  Samael  Davenport  occasionally  supplies  trnncheons  for  starting 
plantations.  Several  thousand  of  these  were  sent  to  other  parts  of 
Australia  last  year  for  this  purpose,  the  truncheon  being  the  quickest 
and  surest  way  of  propagating  the  .olive.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  at 
seven  years  of  age  and  give  about  one  gallon  of  oil  from  each  tree. 
The  froit  ripens  in  June  and  picking  is  continued  through  July  and 
August  There  is  a  plantation  of  100  acres  at  a  place  called  Stony 
Field,  not  far  from  Sir  Samuel  Davenport's  property.  The  land  is,  how-. 
ever,  very  poor,  and  it  is  said  will  not  grow  anything  but  olives.  A 
calcareous  soil  appears  to  be  the  best  suited  for  olive  culture.  Sir  Sam- 
uel Davenport  says: 

The  oaloareouB  nature  of  the  soil  aroand  Adelaide  and  the  warm  and  dry  climate 
aesist  in  bringing  the  olive  as  well  as  the  vine  to  perfection. 

He  adds : 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  laborers  as  well  as  for  the  farmers  that  the  olive  harvest  fol- 
lows on  the  vintage,  as  the  vintage  follows  on  the  harvest  times  of  wheat  and  other 
grain. 

Sir  Samuel,  when  examined  by  the  Victorian  Royal  Commission  on 
Vegetable  Products,  stated : 

In  Adelaide,  and  from  100  to  200  miles  from  that  city,  there  is  a  very  sunny  entrance 
to  summer,  and  the  summer  itself  is  also  warm  enough.  The  characteristics  of  a 
cultivation  to  snit  a  dry  soil  consist  very  much  of  plants  which  have  a  woody  char- 
ii.cter  and  consequently  are  better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  long  heats,  and  for  that 
imrpose  all  the  South  Anstralian  soil,  he  thought,  should  be  worked  to  a  great  depth. 
The  olive  tree  is  delicate  wben  flowering  and  will  not  fructify  if  much  moisture  is 
nsed. 

'  There  is  attached  to  the  Aadelaide  gaol  an  olive  plantation  of  about  50 
acres*  Some  of  the  trees  are  very  valuable.  The  soil  consists  of  choc- 
olate loam.  It  is  well  manured  and  irrigated.  The  yield  of  fruit  is 
something  enormous.  The  branches  are  often  so  heavily  laden  that 
they  have  to  be  propped  up  in  order  to  sustain  the  fruit.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  best  trees  were  imported  from  the  grove  of  Count  Spada 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Boothby,  formerly  mayor  of  Adelaide,  and  the  trees  in 
the  plantation  are  usually  worked  from  the  same  stock. 

The  olive  groves  of  South  Australia  are  located  from  about  10  to  50 
miles  from  the  s^a-coast  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  150  feet  to  200  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  average  [rain-fall  for  a  term  of  years  is  about  22 
inches,  although  in  some  years  it  falls  as  low  as  13  inches.  The  aver- 
age reading  of  the  barometer  is  30.652  inches,  and  the  average  temper- 
ature 620  above  zero.    The  maximum  110^,  and  the  minimum  30^. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  OIL. 

The  method  pursued  by  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  is  to  take  the  ripe 
fmitand  crush  it  into  pulp  in  mill  on  the  Chilian  mill  principle.  This 
mill  consists  of  two  granite  wheels,  each  weighing  7  tons,  revolving  m  a  p 
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circular  ^^ranite  receptacle,  worked  by  horse-power  like  a  paddiBg-mill. 
About  100  pounds  of  fruit  are  pulped  at  one  crashing.  The  time  occu- 
pied is  usually  about  twenty  minutes.  The  pulp  is  then  placed  in  an 
oval  rice  sack  and  the  oil  pressed  out  in  a  press  of  rather  peculiar  cou- 
struction. 

Tho  sacks  are  placed  one  on  top  of  another  id  closed  in  a  strong  iron-boond  fram-, 
resting  on  a  cemented  l>ottoin  with  a  false  bottom  grooved,  so  as  to  aUow  the  oQ  to  ran 
away.  Pressure  is  applied  with  a  piece  of  wood,  called  a  tongae,  which  is  attached 
to  a  heavy  beam  or  lever. 

It  appears  that  this  kind  of  pressure,  which  is  perpendicular,  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  extract  the  oil  better  than  a  screw  pre^ 
which  it  is  said  coufines  the  oil  in  the  pulp,  while  the  slow,  steady  p^e^^- 
ure  of  the  lever  causes  it  to  trickle  through  the  bags.  The  oil  of  tbc 
lirst  pressure  is  called  ^^  virgin  oil,"  and  the  rei>ort  on  some  sent  by  Sir 
Samuel  Daveni>ort  to  Italy  was,  "that  it  resembles  the  *  sublime' ui. 
more  than  the  oil  of  commerce.''  The  oil  of  the  second  pressure  is  uf 
inferior  quality  and  is  run  into  slate  cisterns  kept  spc^cially  for  its  rt 
ceptioii.  This  quality  of  oil  is  used  by  manufacturers  and  sold  at  a  loircr 
price  than  virgin  oil.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  practiced  in  the  proct^^'i 
throughout,  the  mills  and  presses  being  washed  every  day  with  but 
water  and  soda.  The  South  Australian  oil  commands  a  higher  price 
than  the  imported  oil  and  carried  off  tho  first  price  at  the  Vienna  InUi- 
national  Exhibition.  The  oil  made  at  the  Adelaide  gaol  is  also  of  ven* 
superior  quality,  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  more  economical  tbao 
that  employed  by  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  A  press  with  hydraulic  pover 
is  used  at  the  gaol. 

Samples  of  the  Australian  oil  were  sent  to  the  Colonial  and  Indiao 
Exhibition  in  London,  in  1886.  It  was  so  highly  refined  and  the  cost 
of  x)roduction  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  it  from  the 
manufacturer's  schedule,  namely.  2«.  (49  cents)  per  pound  quoted.  That 
exhibited  by  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  was  described  as  being  eqaal  to 
the  finest  Lucca  brands. 

G.  W.  Gbiffin, 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  January  lil,  1890. 


FIJI. 

Whether  olives  have  been  experimented  with  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  I  think  not.    That  they  are  not  grown  here  I  know. 
The  only  fruit  grown  here  lor  export  is  bananas  and  pines,  both  of 

which  are  quite  extensively  grown. 

Andrews  A.  St.  John, 

Commercial  Afn^ 

United  States  Commeeolal  Agency, 

If^vuka^  Jmwry  U,  I890f  gtized  by  Google 


CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 
FRANCE 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIL,  OF  MARSEILLES. 
THE  OLIVE  TREE  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

The  olive  tree  {Olea  europea)  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
France,  and  when  nearing  the  south  by  rail  the  traveler  can  at  once 
detect  its  familiar  green  color  and  its  regular  shape.  For  miles  it  can 
bo  seen  on  either  side,  sometimes  in  an  uncared  for,  almost  wild  state, 
and  sometimes  in  well-cared  for,  well-cultivated,  regular  plantations. 
It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  in  rocky  or  stony  ground,  and  even  without 
attention  produces  fruit  that  is  a  small,  though  uncertain,  source  of 
income  to  the  poor  peasant,  but  when  well  cultivated  and  attended  to 
becomes  a  certain  revenue  to  any  farmer  who  takes  the  necessary  care 
and  trouble. 

The  olive  tree  is  essentially  the  tree  of  warm  climates  (it  is  said  to 
originate  from  Egypt),  but  not  of  tropical  heat,  therefore  the  Mediter- 
ranean district  suits  it  admirably.  It  succeeds  well  in  places  where  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  from  69^  to  61^  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not 
support  heat  above  104o  nor  cold  below  about  15o.  Frost  below  the 
latter  freezes  and  kills  all  the  branches,  and  one  is  obliged  to  cut  the 
whole  tree  down  to  the  ground  and  wait  till  it  has  grown  again.  It  is 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  ^n  olive  tree,  for  it  takes  about  ten 
years  to  regain  its  former  position,  and  even  then  it  is  often  far  from 
l>eingas  good.  In  1820  almost  all  theolive  trees  in  this  consular  district 
were  killed  by  frost,  which  was  ruin  to  thousands,  oil  being  then  twice 
the  value  of  to-day. 

The  olive  tree  is  also  essentially  the  tree  of  dry,  stony,  hilly,  and  undu- 
lating  ground.  Some  of  the  hills  and  mountains  along  the  coast  are 
covered  with  olive  trees,  and  inland  plains  are  also  planted  with  them; 
but  the  fact  must  be  mentioned  too  that  in  some  districts,  notably  around 
Toulon  and  Hy^res,  olives  are  being  rooted  out  of  the  plains  and  vines 
planted  in  their  place.  Calcareous  ground  is  favorable  to  olives  for  fine 
oil ;  sandstone,  schist,  and  granite  soils  are  less  favorable.  When  the 
soil  is  rich  the  tree  itself  prospers  and  grows  to  a  great  size,  but  the 
fruit  is  less  abundant  and  inferior. 

The  best  is  a  mixed,  fairly  dry,  red  or  calcareous  soil,  with  exposure 
to  the  south.    The  ground  must  not  be  too  dry  nor  too  inpist.  lOf  .the,  .p 
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two  evils  a  too  dry  soil  is  to  be  avoided  most.  Droagbt  is  un&vo»ble 
to  olive  trees,  as  the  olives  dry  and  fall  off  before  they  have  attaiDed 
matority ;  but  a  good  rainy  winter  or  spring  suffices  to  give  enoagb 
moisture  for  the  following  summer.  After  a  very  rainy  winter  season  an 
olive  tree  will  stand  excessive  heat  much  better  than  after  a  diy  one. 

Now  olive  trees  uncared  for  and  left  to  themselves  produce,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  a  light  crop  about  every  two  years,  sometuoes 
ofteuer  even,  and  sometimes  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  less  tit- 
quent;  but  cultivated  and  well  cared  for  it  becomes  an  interesting,  im- 
portant, and  highly  profitable  branch  of  agriculture ;  one  can  coast 
upon  fairly  regular  annual  crops,  and  the  result  is  generally  satisfactoiv. 
The  importance  of  olive-growing  in  countries  that  suit  it  can  not  be 
overestimated. 

In  the  south  of  France,  and  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  tJie  olive 
plays  a  part  in  domestic  economy  of  which  little  is  known  in  other 
countries.  It  can  be  seen  on  thi'  rich  man's  table  as  a  relish,  or  its  prod- 
uct, in  the  form  of  salad  oil  or  frying  oil,  is  used  daily  in  his  kitchen,  aod 
a  handful  of  plain  olives  form  at  certain  times  the  daily  meal  of  many 
a  poor  peasant  and  farm  laborer.  In  countries  and  districts  where 
butter  is  scarce  and  dear,  olive-oil,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  used  in 
almost  every  dish  that  comes  upon  the  table,  and  a  fact  that  is  not  gem- 
erally  known  is  that,  in  the  s«.uth  of  France,  olive  oil  is  even  preferred 
to  butter  for  frying  purposes. 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  olive  trees  and  many  that  have  simplj 
changed  through  change  of  climate,  soil,  or  care,  but  the  chief  ones 
cultivated  in  this  district  are  these : 

(1)  The  Brown  olive  tree,  a  slow  growing,  hardy  tree  (espedaflr 
against  cold),  that  gives  few  crops  but  usually  abundant  ones.  1^ 
olives  are  of  a  darkish  hue,  fairly  good  for  pickling,  but  not  so  good  ((x 
oil.  This  variety  used  to  be  grown  very  much  but  is  less  cultivated 
now. 

(2)  The  "  Cayon  ^  or  white  olive  tree,  a  quick  growing,  small  tree,  with 
low  branches ;  is  sensitive  to  cold  but  grows  again  quickly  alter  i 
frost.  It  produces  olives  in  its  third  or  fourth  year,  and  gives  a  cr^ 
pretty  regularly  every  two  years.  Its  olives  are  reddish,  produce  good 
oil  that  retains  the  taste  of  the  olive,  a  fact  that  is  appreciated  in  tbc^t- 
districts.    It  is  largely  cultivated  around  Marseilles  and  Tonloo. 

(3)  The  "  Pendoulier''  or  high-growing  olive  tree,  a  good  sized  tree 
with  large  branches  that  frequently  hang  down.  It  prodnces  a  goftl 
crop,  rather  late  in  the  season,  pretty  regularly  every  two  years.  It? 
olives  are  of  a  dark  hue,  and  produce  very  fine,  tasteless  oil  thai  ii 
much  appreciated  for  export,  and  which  is  almost  exclusive  ased  in 
the  perfumery  trade.  This  variety  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Graspe 
and  ]Nice  district. 
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The  two  latter  kinds  are  excellent  varieties  for  profit,  and  are  recom- 
mended for  general  purposes.  In  many  respects  the  Cayoii  is  prefera- 
ble, chiefly  because,  being  a  lower  and  smaller  tree,  it  requires  less  room 
and  is  easier  to  attend  to.  Its  height  is  usually  from  12  to  16  feet 
They  can  be  planted  at  a  distance  of,  say,  15  or  16  feet  apart  each  way ; 
thus,  from  150  to  160  would  go  on  an  acre.  The  Pendoulier,  being  a 
much  larger  tree,  requires  about  30  feet  square  to  itself  in  order  to 
develop  fully ;  thus,  about  40  would  go  on  an  acre. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  this 
that  makes  it  pay.  The  chief  |K)ints  are  digging,  fertilizhig,  prun- 
ing. The  ground  onght  to  be  well  dug  up  around  the  tree  to  at  least  6 
feet  from  the  stem,  and  if  possible  kept  loose  throughout  the  rainy  sea- 
son. A  good  plan  is  to  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree  and  on  sloping 
ground  to  connect  these  trenches  one  to  the  other  by  ditches,  all  to  be 
closed  up  when  the  wet  season  is  over.  No  irrigation  is  then  necessary 
Artificial  watering  would  only  be  called  for  In  spring  if  the  whole  win- 
ter had  passed  without  any  rain  at  all,  a  circumstance  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  happens. 

FEBTILIZINa. 

Fertilizing  ought  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  as  digging,  that  is,  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring.  In  places  and  farms  where  stable  manure  is 
obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price  it  can  be  used  to  considerable  advan- 
tage ;  in  towns  and  in  the  proximity  of  oil-mills  the  refuse  of  these  mills 
is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  the  dirty  water  that  comes  from  the  mills  can  be 
used,  mixed  or  diluted  with  pure  water.  Powdered  oil-cake  is  an  excel- 
lent stimulant,  and  ought  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  earth.  Finally,  the 
dead  leaves  that  fall  from  the  olive  tree  itself  and  the  small  branches 
cat  off  when  pruning,  well  dug  into  the  ground,  are  largely  used  as 
fertilizers,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Strong  fertilizers  must 
not  be  used  too  frequently. 

Prwiin^jr.— The  question  of  pruning  is  one  that  requires  study,  as  it 
deiiends  a  great  deal  upon  circumstances.  An  olive  tree  usually  gives 
n.  crop  every  second  year,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  pruned  every  second 
year,  and  then,  of  course,  shortly  after  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  say 
(luring  January  and  February.  But  as  cultivation  in  many  cases  makes 
the  tree  produce  a  crop  every  year,  it  is  right  in  this  case  to  prune  the 
tree  slightly  every  year.  When  the  trees  are  pruned  every  year  it 
must  be  done  carefully  and  lightly  ;  in  fact  it  must  only  consist  of  a 
slight  thinning  out.  The  chief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  pruning 
IS,  that  those  twigs  that  have  blossomed  and  produced  fruit  once  never 
do  again,  therefore  that  pruning  must  consist  in  cutting  away  useless 
twigs  and  branches  to  give  light  and  air  and  make  room  for  fresh  and 
fruitful  twigs  and  shoots.  ^ 
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Prading  depends  in  a  great  measare,  too^  on  the  position  and  expcs- 
iiie  of  the  trees.  Olive  trees  exposed  to  high  winds  ought  to  be  tept 
low  and  rather  compact^  but  those  in  favorable  positions,  on  sheJtereJ 
hill-sides,  for  instance,  can  be  allowed  to  grow  larger.  Thos  it  will  In- 
found  that  olive  trees  along  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  Ehone  valley  exposed  to  the  pernicious  mistral,  are  littie  iiK»re 
than  bushes  and  are  kept  as  such,  whereas  towards  Toulon  and  fhr'ber 
on,  also  in  Tunis  and  other  parts,  the  olive  tree  grows  to  a  grtac 
height  and  size,  and  is  pruned  accordingly. 

PICKINa  AND  CURING. 

The  blossoming  of  the  olive  tree  takes  place  in  April  and  May,  aini 
if  the  rains  have  been  favorable  and  no  frost  occurs  the  crop  may  be 
considered  sure. 

The  gathering  of  green  olives  for  pickling  is  done  from  about  the  20t!j 
of  September  to  about  the  10th  of  October  and  must  be  done  by  hand. 
The  date  of  gathering  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  stage  of  the  fruit,  aj. 
it  ought  to  be  done  just  when  the  olive  has  reached  its  full  size  and  be- 
fore it  begins  to  turn  black.  Green  olives  can  not  be  eaten  as  they 
come  off  the  tree,  because  they  are  too  bitter,  but  are  pickled  by  the  ven' 
simple  process  of  soaking  them  in  brine  or  very  salt  water.  Som^me.* 
ashes  are  used  as  well  as  salt.  As  soon  as  they  have  almost  I(^  tbeL* 
bitter  ta^te  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  brine  and  put  into  dear 
water,  if  possible  running  water,  and  washed.*  They  are  then  reaik 
to  be  packed  in  kegs,  barrels,  bottles,  or  jars,  but  with  a  little  &ilr 
water  or  water  highly  seasoned  or  aromatized,  and  are  fit  for  export, 
for  storing,  or  for  immediate  use. 

Black  olives  for  pickling  are  gathered,  as  their  name  indicates,  wb€n 
they  are  black,  say  during  November.  The  pickling  process  of  tiie§e 
is  left  to  nature,  t.  c,  they  can  be  simply  spread  out  on  wicker-work 
hurdles  or  basket-boards  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  till  their  natural 
water  has  evaporated  and  with  it  their  bitter  taste.  They  can  theo  be 
eaten  in  their  natural  state,  but  are  more  palatable  well  seasoi^l 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  oil. 

The  gathering  of  olives  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  must  take  place 
when  they  are  black  and  quite  ripe,  generally  from  the  end  of  Novem 
ber  till  the  end  of  January.  They  can  even  be  left  to  fall  to  the  grooml 
and  then  gathered  up,  but  as  they  do  not  all  fall  off  together,  it  oflfn 
takes  a  long  time  to  gather  in  the  complete  crop.  Care  mast  be  taken 
not  to  let  them  rot  on  the  ground,  as  such  olives  would  spoil  the  oil  f<^r 
table  purposes.    A  good  plan  is  to  wait  till  the  first  good  tall  has  takes 

*  The  iisnal  way  in  which  jjreen  olives  are  pickled  in  this  district  is  as  follows:  Tbfj 
are  Roaked  iu  asolntion  of  potash  and  water  (1  pound  tol^  ponnds  of  potash  lo  »^ 
Inn  of  water)  for  about  two  hours,  then  put  into  clean  water,  which  is  cbftoged  oeri* 
or  twice  a  day  until  the  water  remains  clear.    After  this  the  oliree  are  ready  to  pick 

^n  salt  water  for  keepini;.  ^ .     t^t^iMt^ 
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place  and  then  to  set  about  gathering  in  the  whole  crop  either  by  shak- 
ing or  picking  oif  all  the  rest.  Care  and  attention  mnst  be  exercised 
when  gathering  in  the  crop  for  oil-pressing  in  not  picking  them  before 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  also  in  not  breaking  off  the  young  branches 
that  will  produce  fruit  the  next  year.  In  positions  favorable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  olives,  that  is,  where  the  olives  on  any  one  tree  ripen 
almost  simultaneously,  the  trouble  of  gathering  in  the  crop  is  rendered 
easier  by  stretching  out  coarse  sheets  or  cloths  under  the  trees  and 
simply  shaking  or  pulling  the  fruit  off  the  branches  into  them. 

Now  in  order  to  obtain  olive  oil  of  superior  quality  there  are  sev- 
eral primary  conditions  to  be  observed.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  only  sound  olives  and  picking  out  all  bad  ones  and  foreign 
substances,  such  as  stones,  dirt,  leaves,  or  anything  that  may  have  been 
gathered  along  with  the  olives.  For  superfine  oils  it  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  press  olives  that  have  been  gathered  by  hand  only,  or  at  least 
shaken  into  cloths. 

Once  gathered,  the  olives  should  be  looked  over,  selected  and  separ- 
ated, and  taken  to  the  mills  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  should 
not  be  left  in  heaps  or  in  baskets  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  are 
liable  to  ferment,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  obtaining  of  really  fine 
oil.  In  some  old-fashioned  places  peasants  pretend  that  this  fermenta- 
tion facilitates  the  pressing  out  of  the  oil  and  even  increases  the  quan- 
tity ;  but  this  idea  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  slight  gain*,  if 
gain  there  be,  in  quantity  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  differ- 
ence in  quality.* 

Cleanliness  in  the  mills  is  a  great  point.  It  is  essential  that  all 
presses,  millstones,  casings,  recipients  be  perfectly  clean,  so  that  no  bad 
taste  nor  color  can  possibly  be  given  to  the  oil  during  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

The  simplest  and  the  primitive  way  of  manufacturing  oil  consists 
solely  in  placing  the  olives  in  a  mill  in  which  one  or  two  millstones  are 
revolved  either  by  hand,  by  oxen,  or  by  horses,  until  all  the  oil  is 
crnshed  out.  But  this  altogether  primitive  and  imperfect  mode  can 
only  be  seen  now  in  country  places  at  great  distances  from  cities  and 
villages  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  in  some  parts  of  France.  It  has  long 
since  been  supplemented  and  superseded  by  other  more  perfect  and 
complete  processes. 

It  is,  however,  seldom  that  a  farmer  or  olive  grower  presses  his  own 
olives.  In  centers  and  districts  of  olive  cultivation  there  are  generally 
one  or  more  oil- mills  lo  be  found.  Proprietors  of  oil-mills  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  those  that  are  simply  oil-crushers,  who 
f;rush  the  olives  and  make  the  oil  for  the  cultivator  who  brings  his 
crop  to  them ;  and  these  are  paid  in  kind,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  paid  in 

•  This  custom  of  allowing  the  oliveB  to  ferment  before  patting  tbem  into  the  oil 
preflses  is  stiH  obserred  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  for  tbis  reason  Spanisb  oliye-oU 
is  generally  of  an  unpleasanUy  strong  taste.  Pigi^i^g^  ^^  ^^OOqIc 
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money,  bat  by  agreement  retain  a  certain  peroentage  of  the  olirefl 
brought  to  them.  This  system  often  gives  rise  to  certain  abases  that 
are  difficnlt  to  sappress,  and  the  poor  peasant  freqaently  finds  that  bd 
has  been  very  far  oat  in  his  calcalation  of  the  quantity  of  oil  that  bis 
crop  ought  to  have  produced.  The  other  class  of  oil-mill  pn^rietors 
is  composed  of  those  that  may  be  called  merchant-crushers.  These 
buy  olives  in  large  quantities  from  the  growers  and  dealers,  maua- 
facture  the  oil,  and  sell  it  themselves.  There  are  several  large  maa- 
ufacturers  in  the  city  of  Marseilles  who  possess  mills  in  several  differ- 
ent centers  of  olive  cultivation  in  this  district  and  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  These  firms  have  very  naturally  acquired  a  certain  reputation 
for  their  several  marks,  and  many  can  command  higher  prices  in  tbe 
market  on  the  strength  of  their  reputation.  Each  manufactarra*  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  special  method  of  his  own,  but  the  basis  is  the  same 
for  everybody.  The  only  difference  that  can  exist  is  in  the  way  of 
filtering  and  refining  or  clarifying  the  oil  before  it  is  finally  casked  or 
bottled. 

OLIVE-OIL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  follows :  The  olives  ready  to  be 
pressed  are  first  put  into  a  mill,  simUar  to  those  formerly  used  for  tbe 
whole  operation,  but  the  olives  are  only  half  crushed,  and  no  ofl  is 
crushed  out,  so  that  they  form  a  shapeless  mass,  t'his  mass  is  tbea 
distributed  into  round  flexible  kinds  of  baskets  (French  name^sooor- 
tins'')^adeof  sparto  grass  and  horse-hair,  something  in  the  shape  oC 
shortsacks  with  mouths  only  half  closed,  containing  about  15  pouodit 
of  the  crushed  olive  mass.  From  ten  to  twelve  of  these  bags  are  tbeo 
placed,  one  above  the  other,  in  a  pile  under  the  regular  oil-press  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  base  of  one  bag  rests  on  the  open  mouth  of  the  ooe 
below.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  being  smaller  than  the  circumference  (d 
tbe  bag,  the  mere  fact  of  placing  one  above  tbe  other  closes  them.  At 
the  base  of  the  press  there  is  a  ledge  with  an  opening  on  one  skle, 
below  which  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  is  placed.  When  all  is  in  its  plaee 
the  press  is  set  in  motion,  in  small  mills  by  hand,  in  large  ones  by  steam, 
aud  the  oil  gradually  oozes  out  from  all  sides  of  the  baskets  and  flora 
into  the  vessel  below. 

The  oil  that  flows  from  this  first  pressing  is  the  best,  and  is  calleii 
virgin  oil  {Huile  vierge). 

When  no  more  oil  flows  through  the  baskets  the  press  is  reversed  aod 
the  crushed  and  hard  mass  of  olives  is  taken  out.  This  hard  and  appar- 
ently dry  mass  still  contains  a  good  quantity  of  oil  of  good  ordinary  qui- 
i  ty  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  the  mass  must  be  brokefl 
up  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The  warm  mass  or  pulp  is  then  plaeed 
a  second  time  into  the  baskets  and  the  whole  is  pressed  in  the  s«b6 
way  as  the  first  lot,  only,  during  the  operation  of  pressing,  boUiog  water 
is  frequently  thrown  over  it    The  oil  aud  water  that  flow  from  Uda 
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pressing  are  received  and  left  to  stand  in  large  stone  veBsels  or  metal 
tankSy  and  the  oil  that  gradaally  moants  to  the  surface  is  the  second 
quality  oil. 

Now,  the  mass  that  is  found  in  the  baskets  after  the  second  press  is 
either  stored  to  dry  and  sold  as  oil-cake,  or  is  sold  to  special  mills  that 
extract  a  third  qnaJity  of  oil  by  means  of  acids  and  other  agents.  But 
this  quality  can  not  be  used  for  table  purposes  5  it  is,  however,  very 
good  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  is  largely  used  in  this  and  other 
industries. 

The  oil  that  comes  from  the  first  and  second  presses  is  not  generally 
sold  in  its  primitive  state,  but  is  refined  and  filtered,  and  it  is  in  this 
process  that  some  manufacturers  excel  others.  The  principle  of  refin- 
ing and  filtering  consists  in  letting  the  oil  remain  for  a  few  weeks 
in  tanks  or  immense  jars,  during  which  period  a  sediment  gradually 
deposits  itself  at  the  bottom,  and  theii  passing  the  oil  minus  the  deposit 
through  filtering  papers  specially  prepared  and  sold  for  the  purpose. 
Some  manufacturers  even  pass  their  superfine  oil  through  specially  pre- 
pared cotton-wool,  which  is  certainly  an  expensive  process. 

After  being  filtered  the  oil  is  ready  to  be  casked  or  bottled  for  con- 
tjiumption. 

PRICES  OP  OIL. 

GonceVning  the  prices  of  oil  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  good  idea,  as  so 
much  depends  on  freight  and  charges  on  the  oil  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  mill  till  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Eeally  good  oil  in  the  mills  in 
this  district  brings  from  100  to  120  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($8.75  to 
$10.00  per  100  pounds),  but  prices  of  olive-oil  in  the  Marseilles  market 
vary  from  95  francs  for  common  kitchen  oil  up  to  200  francs  for  the 
finest  possible  salad  oil  ($8.30  to  $21  per  100  pounds),  all  according  to 
quality  and  ma)rk.  Oil  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  worth  from  80  to 
90  francs  ($7  to  $7.90  per  100  pounds). 

ADULTERATION. 

In  many  places  adulteration  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  and  re- 
fined cotton  oil  is  largely  used  to  mix  with  olive  oil.  Cotton  oil  being 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  being  tasteless,  lends  itself  very 
advantageously  to  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  It  is  an  open  secret,  too, 
that  vast  quantities  of  pure  cotton  oil  are  shipped  and  sold  as  olive  oil 
to  those  markets  that  prefer  tasteless  oil.  Gotten  oil  is,  however,  used 
under  its  own  name  by  many  people  who  prefer  a  tasteless  oil  for  fry- 
ing purposes. 

r:6sxtm£. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  olive-growing 
and  oil-pressing  are  two  distinct  professions  and  that  they  are  better  if 
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kept  separate.  This  explains  tbe  oxiKtence  of  professional  oil-cnisbf rs 
who  do  nothing  bat  press  oil  for  the  growers ;  otherwise,  nnlcfift  a 
grower  had  a  large  amoant  of  capital  at  his  disposal  wherewitii  to  work 
a  mill  and  pay  the  necessary  staff!,  he  woald  never  be  able  to  attend  tii 
the  digging,  fertilizing,  and  pruning  of  his  olive  trees  with  dnecare^ 
as  this  onght  to  be  done  jast  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the  all-im- 
portant first-oil  pressing. 

The  olive-grower,  if  he  attends  to  his  task  properly,  hasplenty  of  work 
to  do  and  the  more  he  does  the  better  he  is  repaid.  As  already  men- 
tioned,  an  olive  tree  left  to  iteelf  will  produce  fruit,  but  one  weU  culti- 
vated will  repay  its  owner  tenfold.  Though  it  does  not  pay  to  be  too 
lavish  in  expenditure,  yet  an  outlay  of  about  $50  per  acre  per  year  i> 
considered  a  sound  investment  in  these  regions.  Considerably  leR^ 
is  spent  by  many  a  grower,  but  if  one  has  the  courage  to  lay  out  alioat 
the  sum  mentioned  one  can  generally  depend  upon  being  well  repaid. 

A  full-grown  Pendoulier  well  fertilized  and  cared  for  will  produce 
about  30  gallons  of  olives  in  a  crop ;  very  large  and  fruitful  trees  have 
been  known  to  produce  up  to  100  gallons  even.  A  full-grown  Oajoa 
under  the  same  circumstances  will  produce  from  7  to  6  gallons  in  a  <3op, 
and  there  are  many  that  can  produce  20  gallons. 

The  value  of  olives  varies  according  to  crop  and  quality,  but  roughlj 
speaking  about  $1  per  gallon  is  the  average  price. 

The  ou^tum  of  oil  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
olives,  but  the  average  yield  is  14  per  cent,  by  the  two  pressings  plus 
10  per  cent,  by  acids,  say  a  total  rough  average  of  24  per  cent. 

The  olive-tree,  well  cared  fur,  is  almost  always  free  from  disease  and 
])arasites,  but  it  is  well  to  he  on  the  look-out  for  any  possible  enemies. 
The  branches  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  kind  of  yellow  moss,  pn»- 
duced  in  some  instances  by  too  much  dampness  or  moisture  and  in  others 
by  weakness  of  the  tree.  In  the  first  case  the  ground  must  beimflM^ 
(liately  drained,  and  in  the  second  it  must  be  manured.  In  both  cases 
it  is  well  to  cut  pff  the  branches  so  covered.  Sometimes  there  is  ih> 
remedy,  and  the  trees  must  be  rooted  out,  and  the  ground  used  for  otbcf 
purposes. 

Sometimes  a  sort  of  a  cochineal,  the  OoccnSj  attacks  olive  trees,  and 
in  this  case  a  hard  brush,  dipped  in  vinegar,  is  the  best  remedy. 

The  Tinea  oleolla  occasionally  attacks  the  leaves  and  the  Hylerim* 
olew  occasionally  kills  the  buds,  but  these  are  not  serious  foes.  Of  all 
insects,  that  most  to  be  feared  is  a  fly  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  woml 
of  the  olive;  it  is  the  Bacus  olece.  The  larvae  of  this  fly  eat  away  aoti 
destroy  whole  branches,  ^nd  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  extermiuak 
them.  The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  scrape  the  branches  xad 
apply  boiling  water  or  a  solution  of  lime,  but  even  these  are  not 
always  effectual.  Nature,  however,  sometimes  helps  herself,  and  not 
un  frequently  another  insect,  the  '*  Cynips^^  deposits  an  egg  in  the  hole 
bored  by  the  Dacus  and  the  larva  of  the  Oynips  kills  and  feeds  on  tb»t 
of  the  Dacus,  thus  saving  the  tree.  "^Q'^'^^^  by  VjUO^IC:: 
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The  olive  is  a  tree  that  attains  a  £:reat  age,  aud  that,  with  care,  is 
said  never  to  die.  It  can,  however,  be  reproduced  by  cattings  and  by 
Heedlings  that  most  be  grafted  the  second  year. 

Ghas.  B.  Teail, 

ComuL 
UiOTED  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  April  30, 1890. 
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MBPOBT  BT  yiOEOONHVL  MASTIH,  JR.,  OF  MARSEILLES. 

[BepubliBhed  from  Consalar  Eeporto  No.  41^.] 

Varieties. — ^The  olive  tree  is  only  caltivated  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ments bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  remotest  antiquity 
it  has  been  a  source  of  great  riches  to  this  part  of  the  country,  as  it 
thrives  on  land  where  no  other  culture  could  be  attemped,  and  is  pro- 
ductive for  centuries. 

The  varieties  are  almost  numberless,  as  the  tree  takes  a  different  name 
in  almost  every  district  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  are  distinguishable 
by  the  fruit  only,  as  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  nearly  the  same  for 
all  the  varieties.  The  best-known  varieties  cultivated  in  view  of  the 
fruit  are  the  "  Espanenque,''  "Prunaou,"  "Triparde,"  "Picholine," 
^^  Bouteillan,"  <' Verdale,"  etc  Those  that  produce  the  best  oil  are,  the 
^•Aglandaon''  of  Aix,  the  **Soloumen''  of  Salon,  the  '*Amelon"  in  the  de- 
partments of  H6rault  and  Benches  du  Bhdne,  the  "Brun''  aud  ''Cayon^ 
in  thatof  Var,  and  "Anbanenque,"  "Saurin,"  "Eougette,"  etc. 

SoiL — ^The  nature  of  the  ground  appears  to  have  but  little  influence 
with  the  yield  of  the  olive  tree;  still  a  stony  soil,  with  a  rocky  substra- 
tum, a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  or  calcareous  and  gravelly  earth  with 
a  little  humus,  appears  to  be  more  favorable  than  marly,  granite,  or 
schistic  soil. 

Situation. — ^As  to  the  situation,  hill-sides  or  table-lands  sheltered  from 
high  winds,  with  an  easterly  or  southerly  exposure,  give  the  best  re- 
salts.  The  proximity  to  the  sea  must  l>e  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise, as  many  orchards  are  planted  on  the  very  shore,  and  those  that 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it  are  as  a  rule  the  most  sensitive  to 
cold  weathejr.    In  fact,  there  are  none  to  be  found  far  off  fronl  the  coast- 

Onltivafian. — ^The  process  of  cultivation  is  of  the  most  simx)le  descrip- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  orchards  that  are  not  cultivated  pro- 
duce the  most  esteemed  oil,  although  in  smaller  quantities.  In  many 
others  one  hoeing  in  the  year  is  deemed  sufficient.  In  a  few,  where  the 
trees  are  planted  in  quincunx  at  a  distance  (which  is  generally  adopted) 
of  10  meters  or  33  feet  from  each  other,  the  alleys  formed  between  them 
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roots  below  or  the  brancbes  above.  Tbere  is  in  this  way  left  anmiid 
each  tree  a  square  space,  which  is  then  hoed  by  hand.  The  same  oyer- 
ation  is  repeated  in  the  coarse  of  spring,  and  again  in  summer. 

Pruning. — Pruning  is  generally  considered  as  unnecessary,  and  most 
be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  the  tree  is  liable  to  suffer  by  injndieioas 
or  excessive  lopping.  It  is  only  applied  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  confined  to  the  suckers  and  the  withered  or  entangled  branches. 

FertilizerB. — Fertilizes  should  also  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of 
precaution.  The  best  manure  is  that  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  placed  once  in  four  years  a  little  benejrfh 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Close  contact  with  the  roots  should  bt? 
avoided.  Many  cultivators  prefer  to  dig  out  the  earth  from  around  tbe 
foot  of  the  tree  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  fresh  mold.  An  excess  of  ma- 
nure has  the  same  effect  on  the  tree  as  an  excess  of  water.  It  rot8  th^ 
roots,  and  in  all  cases  pi;oduces  an  abundance  of  aqueous  sap.  As  tb^ 
olive  tree  vegetates  all  the  year  round,  this  abundance  of  sap  makes  ii 
more  liable  to  the  effects  of  frost  and  cold.  It  also  rends  frequentij 
the  bark  of  the  boughs,  and  flows  out  through  these  fissures  with  odd- 
siderable  detriment  to  the  tree. 

Irrigation. — On  the  other  hand,  irrigation,  while  impairing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  oil,  produces  much  larger  quantities  of  fruit  that  is  also  larger 
in  size,  and  in  many  districts  where  fruit  forms  the  object  of  culture  tbe 
orchards  are  frequently  watered  by  hand,  with  watering  pots,  or,  when 
the  water  supply  is  at  hand,  irrigated  after  the  manner  that  meadows  an-. 

Planting, — ^The  olive  tree  can  stand  any  degree  of  drought,  but  a  tem- 
l>orature  of  from  10<^  to  14^  above  0,  Fahr.,  accompanied  with  snow, 
kills  the  boughs  and  trunk.  There  is  then  no  remedy  left  but  to  cot 
the  tree  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  allow  the  roots  to  grow  new 
shoots,  or  to  root  it  entirely  and  replace  it  by  new  plants.  The  oIi\e 
tree  is  remarkably  reproductive,  and  any  part  of  a  twig  would,  in  oofin»« 
of  time,  take  root  and  give  birth  to  a  tree.  A  shoot  from  the  old  roots 
about  2  inches  in  diameter  is  generally  selected  for  reproduction;  it 
is  taken  off  from  the  roots  with  care,  so  as  not  to  hurt  either  the  sci^m 
or  the  roots,  and  planted  in  a  square  hole  6  feet  on  each  side  of  tbe 
surface,  and  3  feet  deep.  The  hole  is  usually  filled  with  other  earth 
than  that  which  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The  young  tree,  when  pfaioteiL 
should  not  be  more  than  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  fn- 
queutly  bears  fruit  after  five  or  six  years.  Trees  grown  from  tbe  kernel 
of  the  fruit  do  not  begin  to  be  fruitful  until  the  age  of  fifteeaor  eighteeD. 
For  this  reason,  this  mode  of  reprodution  is  only  practiced  in  jinrserit^s 
where  young  trees  are  also  raised  from  wild  scions  and  iJips,  and  soM 
at  the  rate  of  I  franc  or  1.25  francs.  These  are  in  many  cases  prefermi 
to  the  treos  grown  from  old  roots,  and  when  properly  packed  cao  be 
transported  to  long  distances. 

The  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  must  necessarily  varr 
"v  according  to  the  manner  in  which  orchards  are  cull^j^^d^  Th% 
ly  amount  to  any  sum  between  $5  and  $20  per  acre.      ^ 
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As  to  the  yield,  it  is  even  more  variable;  each  tree  may  pay  from 
54)  ceutiraes  to  3  francs.  As  a  rale,  an  olive  tree  is  only  productive 
every  other  year ;  some  varieties,  when  placed  under  the  most  favorable  , 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather,  produce  two  years  in  three,  but  in  no 
case  is  the  yield  constant.  It  varies  from  <)0  to  535  gallons  of  fruit  per 
acre.  The  average  price  of  the  fruit  ranges  from  12  to  22  francs  per 
hectoliter  (9  to  17  cents  per.  gallon).  The  quantity  of  fruit  turned  into 
oil  is  not  the  same  in  all  districts,  some  of  which  prepare  a  much  larger 
q  uantity  for  table  use  than  others.  On  an  average  little  over  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  crop  is  sent  to  the  mill. 

Preparation. — Olives  intended  for  table  use  must  be  perfectly  sound, 
and  of  course  are  picked  among  the  largest  on  the  tree.  There  are  two 
modes  of  preserving  olives,  in  pickle  and  in  oil.  Those  that  are  to  be 
preserved  in  oil  are  picked  when  perfectly  ripe,  that  is,  black.  They 
are,  without  any  further  preparation,  steeped  and  kept  in  olive  oil  with 
some  fennel,  coriander,  salt,  and  pepper.  The  pickled  olives  are  picked 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a 
bright  green  color.  They  are  pricked  and  rolled  into  wood  ashes  to  set 
free  all  the  oil  they  may  already  contain.  After  being  washed  they  are 
]>1aced  in  the  pickle,  where  they  remain  until  consumed.  The  ^'Picho- 
line''  and  ^'Yerdale"  are  the  varieties  mostly  prepared  in  pickle  here. 
The  <^ queen  olives"  are  the  produce  of  a  variety  of  tree  that  is  not 
^rown  in  this  country.    They  are  imported  at  this  port  from  Spain. 

Nearly  all  the  production  of  preserved  olives  is  consumed  in  France. 
The  ex(K)rtation  is  exceedingly  small,  and  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  few  thousand  kilograms,  that  are  mostly  sent  to  Algeria.  The 
extraction  of  oil  is  made  in  special  mills  where  the  farmers  bring  their 
crops  by  quantities  of  400  liters  (about  106  gallons).  For  this  quan- 
tity, called  ^^  molte"  in  the  countiy,  the  mill-owner  generally  returns  40 
liters  or  10  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  olives  are  thrown  into  a  recipient, 
where  they  are  crushed  under  the  action  of  two  wheels  measuring  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  worked  by  water  or  steam  power.  After 
two  hours  the  olives  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of  a  paste,  which  is  placed  in 
a  number  of  grass  bags  and  pressed.  The  oil  thus  expressed  is  called 
**  virgin  oil,'^  the  quantity  being  abopt  one-half  of  the  whole  produce. 
The  paste  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bags,  spread  out  on  a  cloth,  broken 
up,  and  replaced  in  the  bags.  Each  bag  is  drenched  with  about  five  gal- 
lons of  boiled  water  and  placed  again  in  the  press.  The  mixture  of  oil 
and  water  thus  obtained  is  left  for  a  day  in  the  receivers.  The  oil  comes 
to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  in  most  cases  mixed  with  the  virgin 
oil  first  extracted.  The  mill-owner  charges  3  francs  for  each  "  molte  " 
and  keeps  the  residues,  from  which  he  again  extracts,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, by  a  supplementary  and  more  abundant  addition  of  boiling 
water,  an  inferior  grade  of  oil  called  "  ressence.''  There  is  still  left  in 
the  residue  after  this  operation  a  small  quantity  of  oil  that  is  extracted, 
in  special  factorieS|  by  m^ans  of  9ulphide  of  carbon.      Digitized  by^^OOQle 
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Diseases. — The  diseases  of  the  olive  tree  are  few  in  namber  and  sel- 
dom fatal  to  the  tree.  The  most  eommon  are :  The  ^^mof^e"  or  ^miy'" 
which  covers  the  bark  and  leaves  with  a  sort  of  black  matter  that  Ls 
sometimes  friable,  sometimes  compact.  The  origin  and  caoaes  of  tbe 
disease  are  not  well  known.  It  is  coanteracted  by  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
and  water  and  by  a  pruning,  more  extensive  than  usual,  so  as  to  let 
the  black  deposit  be  freely  swept  off  by  the  wind.  The  ^^moofe^is 
produced  by  an  excess  of  wetness,  that  decays  the  sap.  When  the  ve^^^e- 
tation  is  staid  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  roots  and  branches  at- 
tacked must  be  cut  off,  as  also  those  parts  of  the  stem  where  the  rott*-!. 
sap,  known  by  its  stench  and  black  color,  has  found  its  way,  and  dniio 
ing  trenches  should  be  established  without  delay. 

Iiisect pests. — Olive  trees  planted  near  the  seashore  are 8oiDetim&> 
covered  with  a  coat  of  green  moss,  that  is  not  in  itself  injurious  to  tb«f 
tree.  Large  numbers  of  microscopic  insects  live  in  that  moss,  bat  liu 
not  seem  to  hurt  the  tree ;  so  that  notliiug  is  done  to  remove  them. 

Cochineals  are,  among  the  parasitic  insects  that  live  on  the  sap  of  the 
olive  tree,  the  most  common  and  moat  dangerous ;  they  are  driven  a«a\ 
by  rubbing  the  boughs  and  branches  with  a  piece  of  cloth  soaked  m 
vinegar  or  whiting. 

No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  protect  the  olive  orchards  apunst 
their  worst  enemy,  an  insect  called  the  Daciis  olea.  It  is  a  specioi  of 
fly  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit.  The  larvse  feed  on  the  pulp  of  tie 
olive  before  it  comes  to  maturity;  when  they  make  their  exit  they  Ire- 
queutly  cut  the  peduocle  of  the  fruit,  which  falls  to  the  ground.  WLc:i 
the  olive  remains  on  the  tree  the  produce  in  oi]  is  considerably  impain^l 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  damage  made  by  the  '*  ver"(worfii , 
as  the  Da-ciis  olea  is  commonly  called,  has  been  particularly  great  iii 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

J.  S.  Martin,  Jr., 

United  States  Consulate,  Vioc-Cimni 

Marseilles  J  Match  11, 1884. 


NICE. 
{REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HATHAWAY,  OF  NICE,) 

Introductory. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re|iort  on  the 
olive,  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation  within  the  district  of  this 
consulate,  accompanied  by  some  statistical  data  relating  to  itsprodocN 
and  accurate  directions,  obtained  by  diligent  inquiry  from  reliaWf 
sources,  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

This  tree,  of  the  family  Oleacecey  which  is  a  feature  of  the  remotest 
historic  landscapes,  finds  its  natural  home  in  the  portions  of  soutbtra 
Europe  bordering  immediately  ui>on  the  Mediterranean  basin.  H^'*' 
•"^stwueU  oulj^  by  the  choioe  of  mw  mii  t\^%MM^^!fb^J^^^^ 
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altitude,  it  covers  tbe  slopes,  hill-sides,  and  valleys  by  millions.  The 
general  configuration  of  the  coasts,  the  moantain  barriers,  sheltering 
against  northern  winds,  and  tbe  proximity  of  tbe  sea  itself,  which  serves, 
as  a  vast  reflector  of  tbe  sunbeams,  are  explanatory  of  this  result. 

It  attains  to  a  height  usually  of  20  feet,  and  even  to  50  feet  in  some 
localities,  and  commonly  to  an  age  that  appears  almost  fabulous.  One 
of  this  species — a  wonder  of  its  neighborhood — lately  carelessly  de- 
stroyed at  Beanlieu,  in  this  vicinity,  had  a  positive  record  of  five  cen-  • 
turies,  and  measured  36  feet  in  circumference  when  it  fell.  It  has  entire 
evergreen,  lanceolate  leaves,  gray  underneath,  and  its  flowers,  which 
appear  in  June,  are  white,  and  disposed  in  axillary  branches,  and  re- 
semble the  blossoms  of  the  elder.  Its  fruit,  named  olive,  is  exceedingly 
prolific  under  culture,  and  is  oval  in  shape,  with  a  ligneous  kernal 
inclosing  a  seed  in  form  like  the  almond.  The  flesb  of  the  fruit  yields 
about  70  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  oil,  and  is  Arm  and  covered  with  a 
soft  skin,  green  colored  before  maturity,  becoming  an  intense  violet 
black  when  ripe. 

Varieties. — ^Among  tbe  varieties  of  olives  here  I  note  the  following: 

(1)  The  black  pointy  called  in  the  dialect  of  Nice ''  Prince  Neri.''  This 
is  the  best  quality  of  the  fruit  know  n  in  this  distrfct,  and  is  grown  at  Beau- 
lieu  and  at  the  promontory  of  St.  Jean.  These  olives  are  gathered  when 
entirely  ripe,  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table. 

(2)  The  "Pitcholine''  and  the  "Caillette"  (so  called),  both  of  which 
are  esteemed  best  for  preserving  when  gathered  green. 

(3)  The  "Blanquette'^  (light  of  color),  the  "Sauvagette^  (wild  olive), 
and  the  "Nostrala"  (proper  olive  of  Nice),  all  especially  useful  in  pro- 
duction of  oil. 

Yield  of  ail — ^It  is  computed  that  the  amount  of  oil  produced  in  Italy 
is  33,000,000  and  in  France  7,000,000  gallons  annually.  The  amount 
Df  production  in  this  department,  although  no  statistics  thereof  are 
published,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000 
pounds  biennially.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  very  considerable 
quantity  arriving  here  from  Tuscany  and  Naples,  nor  the  increasing 
Importations  to  this  port  from  Corsica,  all  adding  to  the  immense  stock 
of  the  refiners  here,  and  from  hence,  in.  the  distributions  of  commerce, 
sold  in  Europe  and  Ameiica  under  the  name  of  **  Olive  Oil  of  Nice." 

SitiMtion. — The  tree  does  not  vegetate  readily  beyond  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level  or  45^  in  latitude.  The  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes, 
situated  43^  42'  north  latitude  and  4^  56'  longitude  east  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris,  is  most  favorably  adapted  to  its  growth.  The  said 
lepartment  has  an  extent  of  46,850  hectares  of  land  (115,770  acres), 
nore  or  less  wooded  with  the  olive,  of  which  12,000  hectares  (29,650 
lores)  are  exclusively  planted  with  olive  trees.  From  the  River  Var 
jp  to  the  Biver  Hoya  the  hill-sides  and  valleys  surrounding  this  region 
ire  sheltered  against  northern  winds  by  the  <^  cpntreforts  ^  of  the  Alps. 

The  cosists  facing  the  sun,  the  immense  mirror  of  the  Mediterranean  re-     t 
looting  back  the  sunbeams  and  tbe  triple  girdle  of  mountains,  graduV^^S 
J5CA X6 
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sloping  into  hills  to  w^ard  the  seaand  protecting  the  conntry  from  frost,  sre 
the  unsurpassed  oonditionsy  with  the  temperatare,  for  the  nurture  of 
the  olive  and  the  maturity  of  its  fruit  Nowhere  is  the  earth  ble^^sed 
with  a  oontinuance  of  more  polarized  light.  The  temperature  doriuj; 
the  winter  months,  in  which  the  olive  ripens,  is  like  that  of  spring  12 
middle  France.  The  winter  is  deemed  exceedingly  rigorous  when  the 
thermometer  falls  below  32^  Fahr.  Thirty  years  of  accurate  ohservatioD 
.have  proved  that  of  the  fifty-six  days  of  rain  daring  the  year  forty-two 
were  in  autumn.  October  and  Kovember  are  the  months  in  which  tltr 
psychrometer  gives  the  highest  average.  In  May  the  temperatore  arer- 
ages  64<^,  in  June  70^,  and  the  strong  heats  of  July  and  August  78^  Fak. 

Daring  six  months,  viz :  from  the  close  of  May  to  the  end  of  Novesi- 
ber,  more  than  one  hundred  days  are  eigoyed  without  clouds.  The  vIq. 
ter  temperature  on  the  whole,  in  the  shade,  averages  52^.  The  yeirs 
when  it  falls  below  32^  are  rare  but  rainous.  Such  an  exceptional  el.- 
mate  generally  allows  the  fruit  in  winter  to  reach  its  full  matorhr. 
The  tree  grows  everywhere  here,  except  in  marl  or  clay  or  other  moist 
conditions,  but  best  in  a  dry  soil,  on  slopes  toward  the  sun,  sufficieatly 
sheltered.  On  steep  declivities,  where  quantity  and  quality  of  oil  art* 
only  aimed  at,  no  crop  of  any  kind  allowed  beneath  its  foliage,  bat  ei^^ 
where  and  in  plains  a  mixed  cultivation  is  profitably  employed,  h 
prosperous  seasons  the  olive  is  more  remunerative  than  com  or  the  vicr. 

Picking. — ^The  gathering  of  the  crop  begins  in  November  and  contiDIK^ 
until  May.  The  harvest  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  two  mootb^i 
each.  From  the  first  is  produced  an  oil  high-colored  and  called  *^  fine.* 
'/he  second  produces  a  straw-colored  oil  called  '^  superfine,"  the  ]a«t  a 
pale-colored  oil  called  ^*  extra  saperfine."  The  product  of  the  trsi 
period  is  most  dense  and  has  a  strong  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  cao  N: 
longest  preserved.  But  the  best  qnality  of  the  oil  is  that  from  the  h>: 
f;atherings  of  April  and  May,  when  the  fruit  has  become  fully  lipeoti 
This,  although  less  flavored  than  the  others  mentioned,  has  more  swttc* 
ness  and  limpidity,  and  is  in  great  demand  in  the  home  markets  and  ik4 
always  easily  procured  for  export  in  its  finest  grades. 

Oil  manuf€u:ture.^To  express  the  oil  from  ripe  fruit  freshly  gather! 
and  unmixed  with  that  which  is  immature  or  otherwise  of  bad  condi- 
tion is  an  essential  rule,  and  to  this  method  the  reputation  of  the  oil  of 
Nice  is  mainly  due.  The  olive  is  gathered  from  small  trees  by  baud, 
and  firom  large  ones  it  is  knocked  off  with  poles.  The  first  manner :« 
preferable,  as  the  fruit  thus  escapes  being  bruised  and  as  any  lengihr 
contact  with  the  soil  affects  its  flavor.  But  this  can  not  so  readiij 
be  practiced  either  on  large  trees  or  slopes  or  fields  of  large  extent. 
Women  and  boys  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  for  which  as  wagt» 
they  receive  77  cents  for  every  20  liters. 

The  mills  for  grinding  the  olives  are  located  on  the  little  water- 
courses of  the  region,  an^  a  stone  wheeling  around  on  its  axle  tntunit«^-< 
the  fruit  and  reduces  it  to  a  paste.    The  latter  is  then  placed  in  l»^ 
f  esparto  and  squeezed  under  a  press  in  the  mill.    The  olive  oil  tLtu 
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escapes  through  the  texture  of  the  bags  and  runs  into  a  receptacle  an- 
derneath.  It  is  this  first  pressure  which  produces  that  which  is  styled 
**  virgin  oil."  Afterwards  the  bags  of  said  paste  are  removed  and  soaked 
iu  boiling  water  and  placed  a  second  time  under  the  press.  The  same 
operation  is  a  third  time  renewed,  when  all  the  oil  is  extracted.  The 
second  pressing  yields  the  ordinary  oil  of  commerce,  and  the  third  that 
ased  for  illumiuating  purposes,  and  generally  consumed  here  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  oils.    It  is  styled  "  huile  de  colza.'' 

The  farmers  bring  their  oil  to  market  in  barrels  of  about  200  pounds 
weight,  or  retain  it  in  their  cellars  in  earthen  jars,  glazed  within,  and 
guarded  from  dust  by  wooden  covers.  Merchants  keep  it  in  large, 
deep,  cemented  tanks,  over  which  their  warehouses  are  built,  thus  pro- 
viding an  even  temperature. 

From  these  tanks  the  oil  is  drawn  by  pumps  for  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion and  bottling  for  sale.  The  filter  consists  of  a  series  of  boxes,  one 
above  the  other,  with  i)crforated  bottoms,  and  lined  with  layers,  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  of  white  cotton-wool. 

Adulteration  of  oil — That  the  adulteration  of  the  olive  oil,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  penalties  of  the  law  therefor,  is  to  some  extent 
practiced  is  undoubted.  The  fraud  is  accomplished  by  mixing  with 
the  genuine  the  oil  of  the  oleaginous  seeds  of  cotton,  sesamum,  and 
others.  Immediate  discovery  of  the  imposition  appears  impossible,  al- 
though much  study  has  been  given  to  the  matter.  Densities,  degree 
of  congelation,  refraction,  specific  weight,  and  all  other  chemical  prop- 
erties must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is  a  labor  of  hours. 
The  following  process  of  d^etection  is  generally  used:  In  the  trial  tube 
is  placed  0.3086  grains  of  dried  albumen,  to  which  is  added  30.864 
grains  of  nitric  acid,  and  an  equal  weight  of  oil.  The  tube  is  then 
heated  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  its  contents  mixed  by  ebullition.  The 
operation  affords  the  following  tests :  (1)  If  the  oil  be  genuine  olive 
the  color  will  be  of  a  yellow  feebly  greenish  tint;  (2)  if  the  olive  has 
been  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  seed-oil  the  color  will  be  of  an  amber 
yellow  tint;  (3)  the  tint  of  the  mixture  will  deepen  down  to  a  deep  or- 
ange in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil. 

Insect  pesU. — The  special  dangers  to  which  the  olive  trees  are  ex- 
posed are  fh)st,  wind,  hail,  and  the  '^dacus."  When  a  tree  has  been 
caught  by  too  low  a  tenn)erature  it  seldom  resists  the  frost.  The  loss  in 
Provence  from  this  cause,  in  the  year  1830,  was  ruinous  to  many  pro- 
prietors, and  amounted  to  4,000,000  francs.  When  the  tree  is  but 
partially  frozen  it  can  be  saved  by  pruning,  but  when  leaves  and 
branches  are  entirely  frozen  there  is  no  remedy.  A  violent  wind 
brings  down  the  fruit  pell-mell,  ripe  or  green,  according  to  the  season. 
The  hail  cuts  and  bruises  it  as  well  as  beats  it  from  the  branches.  Such 
fruit  becomes  mingled  with  the  soil  and  more  or  less  decayed,  and  pro- 
duces an  oil  moldy  in  savor,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  improper  to 
trade.  The  dacus,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  olive,  appears  in  the  month  of 
August,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.    The  little  insect  de  "*       o 
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anuiially  more  than  3,000,000  francs'  worth  of  olives.  Its  larva^  ratro- 
<laced  iuto  the  flower  of  the  frait  in  the  form  of  an  almost  imperoe(>- 
tible  eggj  hatches  in  the  frait,  and  is  nourished  by  its  sabstanoe.  In 
September  the  larva,  becoming  a  perfect  insect,  issues  from  the  olive, 
catting  and  weakening  the  little  stem  which  joins  the  frait  to  the  branch. 
The  frait,  when  this  happens,  soon  falls  in  a  spoiled  and  onripe  con- 
dition, and  the  oil  it  produces  is  rancid  to  the  taste,  and  only  valoable 
for  the  lamp. 

Diseases. — The  olive  tree  does  not  escape  from  yegetable  paradte^ 
A  tree  infected  with  morplna  or  fumago  becomes  all  black — ^tmnk, 
branches,  and  leaves.  If  it  produces  fruit,  which  rarely  occors,  soca 
contain  no  oil.  This  disease  once  fastened,  lasts  about  ten  years,  and 
it  is  without  a  known  remedy.  Severe  pruning  in  such  cases  is  some^ 
times  practiced,  but  it  is  usual  to  leave  recovery  to  the  operation  of 
time.  Twenty  years  ago,  this  disease  wasted  many  groves  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Grasse  and  at  Beaulieu,  but  finally  disappeared.  Beoently 
the  environs  of  Oette  have  been  afflicted  with  that  sickness.  Somt 
proprietors  said  it  resulted  from  the  fog,  others  ascribed  it  to  emaoa- 
tions  of  the  soil,  and  others  to  the  wind  from  the  sea.  M.  Aag.  Biviere, 
an  expert  in  such  matters,  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  devdops  from 
the  honey  matter  deposited  under  the  leaves  by  the  insects  Apkis  eoceut 
or  Kermes.  Among  the  numerous  remedies  for  the  scourge  h»Te  beeo 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  petroleum,  and  fumigations  of  tar,  all  of  which, 
however,  have  been  found  useless.  The  same  disease  oocors  amon^ 
the  trees  in  Spain,  under  the  name  of  negruro. 

Secondly,  the  decay  of  the  olive.  Among  trees  not  too  tfaieklr 
planted  and  on  lean,  dry  soils  this  seldom  occurs,  but  elsewhere  i^ 
quite  noticeable.  The  decay  arises,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  cattini:s. 
the  breakings,  and  the  bruises  to  which  the  tree  is  subjected.  The 
wounds  thus  made,  unless  protected  from  the  air,  cause  the  ligneoiu 
substance  to  become  rotten.  This  disease  proceeds,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  method  in  which  many  of  the  yoong  plants  an; 
obtained.  These,  when  extracted  with  a  few  horizontal  roots  from  tbe 
foot  of  the  parent  tree,  leave  injuries  inviting  decay.  The  treatment 
for  the  trouble  consists  in  removing  the  decayed  portions  as  much  ad 
possible,  and  closing  the  cavities  with  mortar  of  sand  and  lima 

Cost  and  profits. — On  slopes  or  undulating  fields  1  hectare  oi  laad 
(2.47  acres)  usually  contains  about  200  olive  trees ;  on  plains  aboat  15a 
To  calculate  as  exactly  as  possible  both  the  expense  and  yield  in  this 
district,  I  will  make  an  average  of  both  situations,  observing,  at  Ut« 
outset,  that  the  crop  is  biennial,  and  that  in  the  estimates  of  exp^i^es. 
therefore,  only  one-half  is  to  be  taken. 

To  cultivate  a  hectare  on  plains  it  is  necessary  to  dig  and  loosoi  die 
soil,  a  labor  of  fifty  days  at  43  cents  per  day,  one-half  of  which  san  is 
$12.00;  to  manure  the  same  (150  trees  at  14.4  cents  each),  $2L71;  t» 
*)rune  the  same,  at  19.3  cents  per  tree  (the  half),  $14.48.    Each  tree 

'68,  on  an  average^  three  double  decalit^ra  of  fruit,  equal  to  13^  gal* 
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Ions;  for  the  gathering  of  each  double  decaliter  77  cents  is  paid ;  one- 
half  of  this  expense  for  the  150  trees  eqaals  $17.37.  The  entire  ex- 
pense per  hectare  thas  eqaals  $65.62. 

One  hectare  of  olive  trees  under  good  conditions  produces  every  two 
years  450  double  decaliters  of  olives,  which,  at  the  normal  price  of  3 
francs  each  (58  cents),  are  of  the  value  of  $260.35.  One  half  of  said 
sum  being  regarded  as  the  product  of  one  year,  the  proprietor  thus  ob- 
tains 675  francs,  equal  to  $130.17^  from  each  hectare.  Deducting  the 
above  expenses  therefrom  leaves  him  a  net  profit  of  $64.65  per  hectare. 
On  slopes,  with  200  trees  per  hectare,  $90.44  of  value  would  be  the 
annual  product.  An  average  of  $77.55  is  the  net  profit  annually  per 
hectare  for  both  locations.  Thus,  the  46,850  hectares  of  olive  lands  in 
this  department,  of  which  about  31,000,  it  is  calculated,  are  planted  in 
slopes,  may  produce  the  important  sum  of  $3,830,000  yearly. 

Among  the  principal  oil  merchants  at  Nice  are  ^<  Soci6t6  des  huiles 
d'olive,"  Stable  &  Oie.,  and  Joseph  Mayrarque.  Prices  for  table  oil 
range  from  2.50  francs  to  1.90  francs,  and  illuminating  oil  from  1.10 
francs  to  .80  francs  per  liter  (2.113  pints.) 

Cultivation. — ^The  "Oleaster'^  (wild olive)  and  "OleaBuropsea"  (com- 
mon olive)  grow  without  cultivation,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  fruits  are  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  care  and  labor.  When 
totally  neglected  the  tree  does  not  entirely  fail,  but,  like  the  vine  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  brings  some  small  profit  to  the  owner,  but  the 
product  always  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  in  its 
judicious  care. 

Okie  of  the  primary  essentials,  as  considered  by  the  best  cultivators 
here,  is  that  the  ground  under  its  shadow  be  plowed,  dug,  or  otherwise 
loosened  thrice  every  year,  great  care  being  taken  lest  the  roots  are 
wounded.  A  breaking  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  is  thought 
sufiicient.  On  the  plains  they  use  the  plow,  but  upon  the  declivities 
the  spade  only  is  practicable. 

SaiL — It  is  generally  allowed  that  a  soil  in  which  more  or  less  lime, 
Uumina,  magnesia,  silica,  and  some  alkaline  salts  exist  is  especially 
favorable  to  this  tree.  Volcanic  soils  are  also  considered  excellent,  but 
neither  of  the  above,  though  preferable  here,  excludes  all  other  soils, 
except  those  which  are  mortal  to  the  olive,  viz,  fat  and  very  moist  lands 
md  sandy  and  very  dry  ones.  Excessive  moisture  and  excessive 
Iryness  are  its  enemies.  Soils  entirely  of  clay  or  sand  are  ex- 
cluded from  its  culture,  but  the  sandy  clayey  ones,  the  calcareous, 
;he  rocky  or  pebble-covered,  and  even  the  calcareous  rocks  themselves, 
iv^here  the  roots  can  penetrate  between  them  and  find  water  to  suc- 
cessfully nourish  the  tree  are  adapted  to  its  culture.  A  soil  not  too 
Iry,  the  bottom  of  which  is  gravel,  provided  clay  is  found  over  it  mixed 
vith  sand,  is  preferable.  A  clayey  soil  is  bad  on  account  of  the  moisture 
vith  which  it  is  filled  in  winter,  and  which  causes  the  roots  to  decay. 

Situation. — ^The  proper  situation  of  the  tree  is  a  question  s^^U^Iy^qCqIp 
Amperatore.    Much  attention  must  be  directed  in  various^wly^^  o 
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nation,  as  it  involves  a  carefnl  consideration  of  climates,  alt^tades, 
declivity,  and  the  direction  of  predomijiaBt  winds.  Many  different 
conditions  thns  present  themselves,  which  may  be  summed  ap  as  fol- 
lows: Give  the  tree  the  maximum  of  temperature  which  its  naiQie 
requires,  avoiding  places  of  excessive  cold  as  well  as  those  of  bnraiDg 
heat.  For  this  end,  in  cold  localities  the  trees  should  be  placed  od 
meridianal  hills  and  on  septentrional  ones  in  very  hot  loealitie^. 
Further,  light  slopes  are  always  preferable  to  high  hills  or  the  valleTS. 

Propagating. — ^The  methods  for  the  reproduction  of  the  olives  are 
numerous,  but  may  be  treated  as  under  two  distinct  classes,  viz,  the 
natural  and  the  artificial.  The  best  natural  way  of  reproducing  tbe 
tree  is  from  the  seedling.  The  seed  requires  two  years  for  germinatioa 
when  sowed  in  its  hard  kernel.  The  latter  should  always  be  crosfaedf 
therefore,  but  without  injury  to  the  seed,  which  will  then  foUow  the 
ordinary  rule  of  development.  Some  cultivators,  aft^  removing  the 
kernel,  soak  the  seed  in  a  mixture  of  manure  and  clay.  When  plaotied 
the  best  dry  soil  should  be  selected  and  the  seed  covered  to  a  depth  of 
2  inches.  If  sowed  in  April,  the  young  plant  will  emerge  the  saice 
year,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  bear  fruit.  In  its  first  stages  it  shoold 
be  protected  by  straw  or  leaves  against  the  cold,  and  its  lateral  branches 
pruned  away  and  its  stems  guarded  by  an  inclosing  support. 

Among  the  artificial  means  of  reproduction  are  the  following:  Tie 
planting  of  shoots,  multiplication  by  protuberances  bearing  buds,  aod 
multiplication  by  cuttings  and  grafting  of  the  stumps.  The  artifici^ 
methods,  however,  do  not  afford  the  special  advantages  of  the  aeedlio^ 
process,  which  are :  A  more  vigorous  tree,  producing  longer  and  more 
regularly }  one  of  more  hardihood,  more  readily  existing  on  moist,  and, 
or  rocky  soils ;  a  tree  with  more  abundant  roots,  by  which  it  can  ofer 
greater  resistance  to  wind  and  cold,  as  well  as  obtain  more  nourish- 
ment;  a  better  form  of  tree  than  simply  portions  of  others,  the  wounds 
of  which  heal  with  diflSculty  and  are  frequently  the  source  of  decay. 
The  seedling  process  is,  therefore,  most  advised  and  most  adopted. 

The  nursery. — The  formation  of  the  nursery  for  the  young  dive  is  o: 
great  importance,  and  is  a  special  and  very  profitable  industry.  Tie 
soil  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  either  too  clayey  or  too  silicioas^ioo 
dry  or  moist,  should  be  well  mellowed  and  on  a  slope  of  southern  io- 
clination.  The  land  selected  is  here  plowed  or  dug  to  a  depth  of  2  fM 
in  November  or  December,  and  thus  left  until  spring  to  the  operatkK) 
of  rain  and  frost.  A  second  breaking  of  the  soil  by  spading,  less  dijep 
than  the  preceding,  in  April,  completes  the  dispositions  required  for 
the  reception  of  the  seedlings,  the  young  wild  olives,  the  rooted  ent- 
tings,  and  the  shoots. 

Inasmuch  as  these  plants  when  placed  are  intended  to  remaiB  ^t 
least  seven  years,  they  are  generally  i)lanted  a  distance  of  3  feet  a|>art. 
The  first  care  taken,  after  the  roots  are  developed,  is  to  form  the  trunk 
of  the  future  tree  by  careful  lopping  of  the  plant's  lateral  branches. 
This  process  is  continued  for  about  five  years.    At  the  end  of  the  fifU 
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ye&r  is  tlie  period  to  determine  the  height  desirable  for  the  tree  to  at- 
tain. The  height  preferred  depends  upon  the  species,  bat  more  upon 
the  locality  and  natare  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  transplanted.  If 
destined  to  deep  and  rich  soils,  a  trank  of  4  to  5  feet  in  height  is  best } 
bat  if  for  a  lean  soil,  or  a  place  exposed  to  winds,  then  3  to  4  feet  is 
sufficient.  Soon  after  its  fifbh  year  comes  the  time  for  forming  the  head 
of  the  tree,  to  which  is  given  sometimes  the  form  of  a  trancated  cone, 
of  a  vase,  of  a  fan,  a  sphere,  or  pyramid,  the  object  being  always  to 
allow  it  to  present  as  much  surface  to  the  san  as  possible.  The  resalt 
is  reached  only  by  the  labor  of  years. 

Transplanting.^ln  the  transplantation  the  plants  are  placed  aboat  4 
inches  deeper  than  in  the  nursery,  and  in  lines  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  space  between  each  txee  of  from  25  to  30  feet,  as  the  tree  will  not 
be  fruitful  unless  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  rule  in  that  regard 
here  is  as  follows :  Plant  the  trees  on  right  lines  from  north  to  south, 
with  such  a  distance  in  the  alleys  between  them  that  the  tree  to  the 
south  shall  not  cast  its  shadow  on  its  neighbor  to  the  north  on  the  day 
of  the  equinox,  the  22d  day  of  March,  at  noon. 

When  the  soil  is  dry  the  plants  are  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  moist  soils  in  the  spring,  care  then  being  taken  that  they  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  toward  the  sun  as  they  bad  in  the  nursery.  A  bed 
of  straw  is  provided  at  the  foot  and  ^  circular  gutter  to  retain  the  rain 
in  summer.  The  soil  covering  the  roots  contains  some  fertilizer,  such 
as  pulverized  bones  or  ordinary  dung. 

Pruning. — It  is  an  ancient  saying  here  that  by  planting  the  olive  you 
pray  it  to  give  you  fruit ;  if  you  manure  it,  you  not  only  pray  it  but 
you  entreat  it;  but  by  pruning  you  compel  it  to  do  so.  To  this  end  all 
dead  wood  is  cut  out,  and  those  branches  which  prevent  air  and  light 
reacbing  the  center  of  the  tree.  The  height  is  also  thus  reduced  when 
detracting  from  the  vigor  of  the  lower  branches;  and  rendering  at  the 
same  time  more  difficult  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  A  regular  pruning 
of  young  plants,  however,  should  not  commence  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  after  transplantation. 

At  Nice  the  trees  are  pruned  every  two  years,  in  the  spring.  In 
autumn  the  wounds  have  no  time  to  heal  before  cold  weather,  but  in  the 
first  case  there  is  also  danger — loss  of  sap.  On  examining  more  closely 
the  rules  for  olive  pruning  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  should  cor- 
respond to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  tree  itself.  Young  branches  pre- 
sent themselves  opx>osite  each  other  on  the  most  vigorous  branches,  and 
are  only  productive  of  woo<l;  other  produce  knobs  for  flowers  all  along 
their  length,  which  expand  in  branches  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 
Each  of  these  small  branches  develop  two  lateral  shoots;  these  new 
shoots  fructify  in  the  following  spring,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  olive  fruit  grows  only  on  the  branches  which  are  two 
years  old. 

If  the  new  shoots  were  developed  yearly  without  accident,  the  tree  j 
would  annually  produce  its  fruit,  but  in  the  years  of  abundance  t^^^S^^ 
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is  drawn  to  tbe  noarisLment  of  the  fruit,  and  hence  the  namb^  of  young 
spronts  is  restricted  and  the  ability  of  fractification  for  the  foDowiDg 
year.  Hence,  also,  it  will  be  understood  that  one  object  of  pnming  miisi; 
be  to  favor  the  birth  of  the  yonng  lateral  shoots,  either  by  arresting  tbe 
terminal  development  or  suppressing  the  smaller  branches.  The  small 
and  more  perpendicular  branches  are  more  abundant,  batthehomonta: 
or  hanging  ones  are  the  most  productive.  The  skilled  cultivator  directs 
the  pruning  of  his  plantation  in  such  a  manner  that  one-half  of  itfrQcri 
fies  one  year  and  the  other  half  th|9  next  year. 

The  height  of  thi*  tree  here  averages  about  21  feet,  yet  there  are  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  56  feet  in  height  and  at  the  base  22  feet  in  dxcaiB- 
ference.    Neither  Greece  nor  Palestine  could  boast  such  trees. 

Fertilizers. — ^The  fertilizers  devoted  to  this  tree  are  numerous.  Theg« 
may  consist  of  its  leaves,  unutilized  otherwise,  residues  of  its  oil,  oil- 
cakes, and  the  refuse  of  animals,  the  i*efuse  of  skins,  horns,  feathers, 
woolen  rags,  and  guano.  Those  decomposing  slowly,  as  horns,  ngs^ 
etc.,  are  applied  in  autumn,  in  the  spring  those  dissolving  less  slowtj. 
At  the  period  of  fruitage  strong  manures  are  used  which  act  immedi- 
ately. The  manure  is  placed  away  from  the  trunk  and  over  tbe  ab- 
sorbent mouths  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots.  It  is  usually  disposed 
here  in  a  ditch  about  2  feet  deep,  encompassing  the  tree,  and  then  buried. 
Slight  but  frequent  applications  are  best,  but  it  is  usually  pracdeed 
only  once  a  year. 

Orafting. — The  usual  methods  of  grafting  can  be  applied  to  the  oiive. 
The  following,  however,  are  used  in  this  district:  (1)  The  ^^ eye-bud^  or 
^^ring"  graft,  the  latter  being  a  variety  of  the  former;  (2)  the  deft  graft, 
preferred  in  Nice. 

In  nurseries  the  eye-bud  is  practiced,  but  the  cleft  only  on  older  trees 
in  the  field.    Cultivated  and  wild  olives  both  are  grafted. 

To  make  an  eye-bud  graft,  a  furrow  in  the  form  of  a  T  iscutthroogb 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  to  be  grafted,  and  in  this  a  bud  from  a  cultivated 
olive  is  inserted  by  raising  the  corners  of  the  middle  of  said  T;  the  gr^ 
is  then  plastered  with  mud  and  covered  with  a  rag,  fastened  with  twiiie. 

The  cleft  graft  is  formed  from  shoots  or  cuttings  instead  of  buds.  Hie 
branch  to  be  grafted  is  cut  squarely  off  and  the  stump  split  by  the  knife. 
Into  the  cleft  one  or  more  shoots,  previously  sharpened  in  wedge  shape, 
are  then  inserted,  care  being  taken  that  the  bark  of  each  shoot  adheres 
to  the  incision;  the  interstices  are  then  filled  with  paper  or  fine  stnv. 
and  the  place  grafted  is  covered  with  moist  clay  and  bound  with  a  bit 
of  cloth. 

The  grafts  will  not  produce  the  olive  until  three  years,  and  do  ntif 
attain  their  full  yield  until  nine  years  after  grafting.  From  said  period 
a  tree  1  foot  in  diameter  will  produce,  on  an  average,  34  pounds;  a  tree 
of  2  feet,  112  pounds;  and  one  of  3  feet,  200  pounds  of  olives  per  anDOio. 

Albert  N.  Hathaway, 

United  States  Consulate,  GmM 

Nice,  March  25,  1889.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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ITALY. 

INFOBMATION  FOB  AMEBIGAN  OLIVE-OBOWEBS. 
BSPORT  BY  CONSVL  LAMANTIA,  OF  CATANIA. 

Varieiy, — ^The  common  olive  tree  in  Earope  has  oblong  leaves,  and  is 
the  kind  which  was  first  imported,  and  from  the  wild  state  repro- 
duced in  varieties,  and  grafted,  offers  so  many  varieties  too  difficult  to 
mention.  In  fact,  the  Indians  knew  but  one  kind ;  the  Egyptians  only 
3,  and  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  5.  The  Komans,  as  to  Yirgilvis's  state- 
ment, knew  but  3  varieties;  Cato  says  10;  Columella  stated  12;  Ma- 
crobio  reported  14,  and  Pliny  declared  15  varieties.  In  other  times  the 
Botanic  Tournefort  classified  them  to  17  varieties.  _ 

By  an  interesting  report,  however,  published  in  1871,  by  the  Ministro 
^Agrieulturaj  Indmtria^  e  CommerciOj  it  seems  that  there  were  registered 
300  varieties  actually  cultivated  in  the  several  regions  of  Italy,  viz : 
Lombardy,  23  varieties;  Venetia,  21;  Liguria,  24;  Emilia,  10;  Marches, 
63;  Tuscany,  30;  Lazio,  27 ;  Adriatic  coast,  67,  and  Sicily,  21  varieties. 
The  olive  tree  in  Sicily  blossoms  from  the  month  of  April  to  June,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  when  it  happens  in  April  yields  a  full  crop, 
while  blossoming  in  May  or  June  gives  a  scanty  one. 

The  flowers  on  the  bunches  develop  very  slowly,  but  as  soon  as  they 
fade  the  fruit  sets  on  and  is  formed  in  a  few  days.  Ten  or  fifteen  flow- 
ers compose  the  bunch,  but  only  a  few  of  them  set  on,  and  many  of 
tbem  fall  down. 

Bunches  with  three  or  four  fruits  stand  well,  and  the  fruits  so  formed 
come  to  perfect  maturity  from  the  month  of  October  up  to  the  end  of 
March  (see  Fig.  3,  with  bud,  blossom,  fruit,  and  stone  open  in  two). 
The  olive  tree,  when  it  is  located  in  favorable  conditions  and  cultivated 
properly,  grows  to  an  extraordinary  size,  very  high,  and  lives  very 
long.  In  fact,  Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  at  Luiterno,  a  city  near  Bome, 
were  seen  trees  which  had  beea  planted  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  by  Scipio  Africanus.  Gasparin  writes  to  have  seen  at  Bogliano, 
in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  olive  trees  from  17  to  18  meters  high. 

Extraordinarily  large  are  also  several  Saracene  olive  trees  in  Sicily, 
some  of  which  Professor  Alvi  says  yield  as  much  as  10  hectoliters  of 
fruit.  One  of  them,  near  Oirgenti,  which  he  himself  measured,  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  8.20  meters  (25  feet)  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Their 
age,  he  further  states,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  while  other  authors  agree  it  to  be  from  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred years. 

In  some  counties  in  the  province  of  Gosenza  (Calabria)  there  are 
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some  olive  trees,  visited  by  Professor  Alvi,  which  he  judges  to  be  of  a 
very  ancient  date,  and  some  people  of  that  country  even  pretend  liie 
said  trees  to  have  been  from  the  time  of  Luigi  D'Angio,  whowass^r.' 
there  in  a  manner  of  banishment  and  to  govern  in  the  same  timetk 
country. 


Fia.  3.— Albero  con  frntt. 
2.  a. 


Vegetation. — In  many  parts  of  Italy  this  plant  grows  spontaneooslv. 
and  principally  derived  from  seeds  deposited  by  some  large  bird'^es 
crements,  which  are  in  a  condition  of  sprontingl  But  the  plant  Iefn> 
itself  grows  and  rises  slowly  from  the  gronnd,  the  branches  fun)i>l" 
few  and  small  leaves,  bearing  very  late,  and  the  frnit  yields  botali'^ 
oil. 

The  olive  tree  propagated  by  seeds  and  subjected  to  grafting,  vm 
located  on  open  air  and  on  well  adapted  land,  throws  towards  rb^ 
ground  a  good  main  root,  from  which  many  others  grow  down  deefs^^^ 
the  tree  from  its  base  acquires  a  majestic  appearance.  On  points  ^^^^ 
the  trunk  joins  the  root«  on  the  largest  of  them  develop  certain  s^^' 
ings  called  ovoJi  (springs),  which  are  used  for  propagating  the  colinr 
If  the  plant  be  destroyed  by  storm  or  killed  by  frost  fremiti  base-.u' 
many  shoots  will  come  out,  although  less  than  when  it  is  intbereg^' ' 
course  of  vegetation ;  these  springs  repeat  their  growing  from  the  orii 
inal  roots. 
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The  olive  leaves  last  from  two  to  three  years,  and  grow  matched  on 
the  branches  one  against  the  other,  as  Fig.  1. 


•      Fio.  1. 

Climate,— The  olive  plant  is  one  of  those  generally  liking  warm  cli- 
mates, and  in  a  changeable  temperature  it  grows  well,  and  frnctifies 
even  exposed  to  any  direction.  The  extreme  limit  of  its  vegetation  is 
marked  about  the  45  north  latitude.  Excessive  heat  and  intensely  cold 
weather  are  injurious  to  its  culture.  In  fact,  beyond  the  African  At- 
lantic the  olive  plant  is  seen  no  more.  As  Humboldt  remarked,  in  his 
voyages  in  the  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  as  Poiteaux  ob- 
served at  Cajenna  and  St.  Domingo,  that  if  the  plant  could  vegetate  in 
those  regions,  it  would  never  bear  fruit.  Some  writers  have  asserted 
that  the  olive  plant  wants  to  grow  near  sea,  and  they  have  even  estab. 
lished  the  extreme  limit,  beyond  which,  under  this  respect,  the  plant 
does  not  find  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  vegetation.  This  opinion 
has,  however,  been  contradicted  and  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
olive  trees  are  seen  growing  and  producing  well  m  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents and  very  far  from  sea-shores.  If  the  olive  plant  shows  its  pref- 
erence near  sea  it  is  because  there  the  temperature  is  more  suitable  to 
its  vegetation.  The  olive  tree  commences  to  vegetate  when  the  temper 
ature  is  at  12  centigrades  above  zero,  and  blossoms  at  18  or  19  centi- 
grades.     A  temperature  of  5  below  zero,  followed  by  a  sudden  thaw, 
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operated  by  the  sun's  rays,  is  safflcient  to  kill  it  totally  at  the  bast. 
With  a  lower  temperatare,  not  followed  by  sanny  days,  the  plant  does 
not  suffer  as  much,  as  it  can  stand  to  a  cold  of  10  centigrades  below  zero. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  weather  that  injures  the  olive  growth  as  it 
is  the  frequent  change  of  cold  weather  to  warm,  and  the  often  meitiB^ 
of  ice. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  plant  is  frosty  weather,  espe 
cially  when  the  snow  fallen  on  the  branches  dissolves  by  the  son's 
rays  and  congeals  again  during  the  coming  night;  at  12  below  sen) 
it  not  only  kills  all  the  leaves,  but  even  the  trunk  and  its  roots  to  tk 
ground. 

A  cold  of  equal  intensity  is  more  £Atal  during  the  spring  seasoo 
than  it  is  in  winter,  for  the  reason  that  the  plants  are  Uien  in  a  state 
of  vegetation,  and  consequently  the  new  sprouts  are  ruined  aod  de- 
stroyed. 

A  cold  in  a  vaporous  atmosphere  hurts  more  than  in  a  dry  one,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  with  the  same  degree  of  cold  the  olive  plants  ot 
plain  lands,  because  in  a  vaporous  atmosphere,  become  more  damaged 
than  those  located  on  hills.  The  altitude  which  the  olive  tree  cac 
attain  varies  according  to  the  several  regions  in  whi<^  it  is  cultivated. 
In  central  north  Italy,  for  instance,  it  ordinarily  trespasses  500  meters 
above  sea-level,  while  in  Sicily  it  goes  over  700  meters.  But  Professor 
Alvi  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  olive  trees  in  this  island  at  800  meters. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  note  that  if  at  the  extreme  limit  of  altitode  the 
olive  tree  can  vegetate,  it  is  impossible  there  to  bear  fruit.  Hence^ 
planting  in  such  localities  does  not  pay.  I  may  here  give  the  agramn 
climatic  temperature  in  Sicily,  which  is  divided  in  three  different  zones, 
viz,  the  marine  or  warm  climate,  the  medium  or  hilly  temperate,  and 
the  mountainous  cold  one.  The  height  of  the  first  is  considered  to  be 
from  0  to  600  meters  above  sealevel ;  the  second  from  600  to  1,100,  and 
the  third  1,100  to  1,800. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  principal  products  cultivated 
and  grown  in  same  : 

[A^grmrian  oiimatio  aone  in  Sioily.) 


Finii  cone  (low  land,  warm  climat«. 
from  0  to  GOO  meters). 


Olive  tre«a. 

Corn. 

V  inevard. 

Wheat. 

Sumac. 

Hone  beans . 

Kig  tr^e«. 

Pistacobio  taws 

rrickly  peara 

Rye. 

A  Imond  treea. 

Barley. 

Orauirt^a  and  lemons. 

Chestnat  trees. 

Cereals. 

Filbert  trees. 

Second  xone  (billy  land,  temper 
ate  climate,  from  600  to  1,100 
meters). 


Third  aone  (moantaiaoo*  t^^ 
climato  from  J.IOO  to  I  8M  a-f 
tern) 


PnuTies. 
Chestnut 
Oak  trees. 
Ilex. 

Pine  trees. 
Beech  treea. 
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SUuatiarL — The  success  of  olive  calture  greatly  depends  on  sitaation 
and  soil.  Oalcnlating  the  method  of  vegetation  of  this  plant,  it  may  be 
determined  that  in  warm  climates  sitnations  facing  from  east  to  north 
are  to  be  preferred,  so  that  the  plant  will  not  suffer  from  the  sammer 
heat.  In  climates  less  wa.rm,  however,  an  eastern  exposnre  is  best, 
and  in  climates  of  the  last  zone  a  southern  exposure  is  best.  As  above 
stated,  in  climates  less  warm  the  expositions  to  east  are  to  be  preferred, 
but  if  the  locality  is  subject  to  frequent  white  irosts,  then  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  it  in  expositions  facing  west  and  north,  for  the  reason  that 
exposed  to  east  the  plants  covered  with  white  frost,  and  quickly  touched 
by  the  morning  sun,  the  sudden  change  from  one  temperature  to  an- 
other, they  run  the  risk  of  getting  dried. 

As  far  as  inclinations  are  concerned,  those  of  hilly  and  rolling  ones 
are  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  olive  plants  cultivated  on  flat 
land,  although  they  present  a  flourishing  vegetation,  yield  fruit  too 
rich  in  oil,  while  those  situated  on  hilly  and  rolling  land  give  best  re- 
sults. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  trees  planted  in  a  mild  tempera- 
ture. 

In  flat  land  the  fruit  sets  badly,  becomes  watery,  yields  less  oil,  and 
more  dregs,  is  subject  to  fall  before  maturity,  and  is  easily  assailed  by 
insects  and  disease.  The  trees  on  the  highest  zone  of  temperatnre  suf- 
fer from  the  cold,  and  have  of  course  less  duration.  It  is,  therefore, wise 
that  in  planting  an  olive  grove  preference  must  be  given  to  middle 
altitude  of  hilly  and  rolling  lands  without  calculating  the  majestic 
aspect  the  trees  may  show  on  flat  soils,  for  their  fruit  yields  but  a  little 
oil. 

/^nL — ^The  olive  tree  is  a  plant  which  adapts  itself  to  any  soil, 
even  to  the  most  sterile  one;  but  it  does  not  give  everywhere  the 
same  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the  soil  it  likes  a  certain  coolness,  but  not 
exceedingly,  for  the  reason  that  too  much  dampness,  stagnated  in 
the  ground,  renders  it  too  hard,  thus  causing  damage  both  to  roots 
and  trees. 

The  best  soil  for  olive  culture.is  the  calcareous  siliceous-argellaceous, 
rather  deep  and  permeable.  A  stony  soil,  covered  with  a  little  ground 
sufficient  to  let  the  young  trees  vegetate,  may  be  adapted  for  the  olive 
culture.  The  proofs  thereof  are  the  trees  grown  on  the  hills  around  Mes- 
sina and  on  Mount  Etna,  which  are  covered  with  but  a  few  centimeters 
of  ground.  In  compact  soil  and  those  on  impermeable  subsoil,  the 
olive  plant  dies. 

Fertilizing. — The  manure  adapted  for  fertilizing  the  olive  tree  must 
be  subordinate  to  its  composition. 
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From  the  analysis  made  by  Daracher  and  Malagati,  the  followiog 
haul  been  obtained,  viz : 
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Fioni  the  above  table  it  seems  that  the  olive  tree  contains  mostly  ail 
the  maiternls  geoeially  needed  by  other  plants,  and  that  lime,  flint,  and 
pbia^honc  acid  are  the  most  in  oroportion  of  other  materials.  CoiiBe- 
«\iiently  in  mannrin^  said  plant,  the  compost  is  to  be  made  aceordingly. 
ia  rvsp^^'t  to  others  shown  on  the  table.  But  many  of  said  materiak 
are  coatalned  in  the  soil,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  snperflnous  to 
aiid  others  Therefore,  it  is  necessat'y  to  learn  the  composition  of  th« 
$od  in  order  to  know  and  to  be  sure  how  to  properly  manare  the  plactv 
B«Rde^  the  above  materials,  well-decomposed  excrements  of  any  aoi- 
iBiiZi!;^  as  v^U  as  wood-ashes,  etc,  make  also  a  good  compost  for  maoar- 
ii:r*  aad  the  proper  time  to  do  it  is  after  the  winter  season,  when  throa^ 
7h^  v;iteriug  vehicle  the  materials  are  absorbed  in  the  ground.  At 
jij>l.  in  manuring  the  plants  the  material  shown  on  the  table  must  not 
^.e  g^^lected,  and  of  which  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  sOices  asd 
pjLO^phorie  acid  must  be  more  in  proportion,  as  such  composts  greatly 
beueiit  the  olive  culture.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be  given  to  each 
:n>^  varies  according  to  its  size,  quality,  and  composition  of  groimd; 
and  It  i$  therefore  impossible  to  establish  a  certain  quantity,  and  tk 
S?^  thing  to  do  is  to  manure  annually  with  a  little  compost,  exo^t  in 
cass«ft!^  where  a  plant  shows  dullness,  when  a  good  dose  of  mannre  oonld 
Nr  ^Iveu  in  onler  to  make  it  revive  again. 

l\^»^hjarwm. — The  olive  culture  can  be  propagated  by  (I)  sMii 
^«)^^i3  ;  ,-  ovoli  (springs);  (3)  talee  (stocks);  (4)  poUoni  (sproats): 
>  trvHKV  veechio  (old  trunk) ;  (6)  olivastrelli  (olivasters). 

A^*^  the  plants  derived  from  any  of  those  propagated  mast  be  grafted, 
jfcsi  :b<y  ^[leaerilly  grow  from  a  wild  state.  Exception,  however,  is  to  be 
ft.«i.!^  ^tt  cbe  etiise  of  young  trees  derived  from  stalks  taken  from  the 
jL^s^er  jcr^c^l  treetJsor  from  plants  which  needed  no  grafting,  and  thoee 
^  •)  c6  JhT^  ^>^c;iiued  from  springs,  sprouts,  and  old  trunks. 

^>,n<t/itii  V  w  j^rtf-— This  system,  although  requiring  more  time  for 
^•v  ^*  iji  jfcavl  tlru!:ing*  as  a  method  of  propagation  deserves  to  be  app^^ 
<uucvi».  t^  c^^  reiiia>n  that  plants  originating  from  seeds  are  of  looger 
-• — ^ftf^  Nxxvjte  larger,  and  better  withstand  cold  weather,  iasectss, 
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To  carry  out  propagation  by  seeds  it  is  necessary  first  to  prepare  a 
good  sized  seed-plot,  enough  to  contain  all  the  young  plants  develop- 
ing therefrom,  and  there  to  remain  for  three  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  reservoir  for  replanting.  The  seed-plot 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  north,  and  the  ground  must  be  clear  of  roots 
and  flint-stones.  In  winter  it  must  be  richly  manured  with  animal  ex- 
crements, not  quite  decomposed,  the  ground  deeply  dug  up,  and  always 
kept  free  of  grass.  During  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  fresh  and  water  it  whenever  necessary  to  help  the  seed- 
ling to  sprout.  In  July  the  young  plants  are  out  of  the  ground,  and  in 
November  they  are  4  or  5  inches  high.  During  the  second  year  the  seed- 
plot  is  to  be  worked  the  same  as  the  first  year,  and  in  October,  or  in 
the  coming  spring  season  of  the  third  year,  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  reservoir  by  taking  off  all  the  little 
branches  therefrom. 

Propagating  by  ovoli, — The  ovoli  (spring)  is  a  bud  found  on  rooty 
stumps  and  on  the  larger  roots.  It  has  the  shape  and  the  size  of  a 
goose's  e^gg  and  shows  out  from  the  bark  of  trees.  From  each  adult 
plant  no  more  than  three  or  four  ovoli  are  to  be  taken  off,  otherwise 
you  hurt  the  tree.  To  obtain  ovoli  or  talee  instead  of  ruining  many 
plants  it  is  better  to  cut  down  one  or  two  trees,  from  which  a  few 
liundred  of  them  can  be  obtained  for  propagation.  The  said  trees, 
however,  must  be  of  a  good  quality,  apt  to  produce  fruit  of 
a  white  and  juicy  wood,  and  not  reddish  or  veined.  The 
springs  on  the  roots  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  located  on 
tlie  stumps  of  the  trees,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  are 
always  more  tender  and  juicy;  hence  better  adapUsd  for 
budding. 

Propagating  by  talee  (stocks). — This  is  simply  done  by  cut- 
ting off  from  the  best  fruiting  plants  a  bit  of  branch  about 
I^  teet  long  (Fig.  4),  which  is  laid  in  the  ground  by  the 
largest  end  deeper  down.  The  trees  of  the  said  stocks  must 
be  vegetating  and  of  a  large  size,  with  thick  bark,  and  well 
furnished  with  gems,  wherefrom  it  is  easy  for  rooting  and 
budding.  In  order  to  succeed,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  it  horizontally  in  a  reservoir  facing  the  same  direction 
of  its  plant.  Besides  single  talee  propagation  can  also  be 
done  by  talee  composta  (composed  stock,  Fig.  6),  which  be-  ^'o.  *. 
forehand  needs  to  be  placed  in  a  temporary  reservoir,  and  only  when 
supplied  with  roots  and  buds  is  planted  in  another  one.  This  method 
of  propagating  requires  the  identical  work  like  the  single  talee,  by 
placing  it  horizontally  in  the  ground,  the  largest  end  deeper  down,  as 
Fig.  6. 

After  one  year  the  young  branches  will  provide  themselves  with 
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leaves  and  roots,  when  the  stock  will  be  cut  id  pieces  and  each  piat 
planted  in  the  reservoir.    (Fig.  7.) 


FiQ.  6. 


Fio.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Propagation  by  polloni  (8prouts).--Between  the  intersection  of  root 
with  the  trunk  of  the  largest  roots  on  the  base  of  trees  sprontsgw^f 
ally  grow  up,  the  same  as  iu  other  plauts^from  ^^J^^^^^^" 
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tage  can  be  obtained  ia  propagating  the  olive  growth,  as  this  is  the 
quickest  mode  of  alL  Very  often  it  seems  sprouts  are  provided  with 
roots,  and  if  they  spring  up  in  great  number  from  the  plant  some  are 
dug  np,  leaving  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  ones  and  covering  their 
bases  with  earth. 

PropagaHng  by  tronohi  veoehi  (old  trunks). — Advantage  can  also  be 
derived  from  old  trunks  in  the  propagation  of  olive  trees. 

When  a  plant  dies  and  contains  living  roots  you  see  a  great  number 
of  sprouts  growing  therefrom,  which  are  also  useful  for  propagation, 
and  for  which  use  those  most  vigorous  and  largest  are-  left  on  the 
mother  plant  well  covered  with  earth,  and  the  smallest  ones  are  taken 
out  to  let  the  former  have  more  space.  In  this  state  of  growing  they 
are  left  until  their  young  trunks  grow  as  thick  as  1^  inches  in  diameter, 
after  which  they  are  hoed  up  and  detached  from  the  mother  plant, 
transported  to  the  reservoir,  and  planted  at  the  distance  of  2  feet  from 
each  other.  Where  the  sprouts  of  the  dead  plant  are  not  many,  then 
it  is  better  to  leave  them  attached  to  the  same. 

Propagation  by  oKvastrelli  (olivaaters). — ^Where  the  olive  tree  grows 
spontaneously  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  not  touched  by  animals'  teeth,  care 
can  be  taken  of  it  until  it  grows  to  a  proper  size,  when  it  is  transported 
to  final  position,  or  planted  in  the  reservoir,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  each 
side. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  that  of  all  these  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, the  one  operated  by  seeds  is  the  best,  for  the  reason,  as  above 
stated,  that  plants  so  propagated  live  longer,  and  better  resist  the  cold 
weather.  In  propagating  by  stocks  the  character  of  the  tree  wherefrom 
stocks  were  derived  is  perpetuated.* 

Grafting. — Following  the  propagation,  I  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
reservoirs,  but  as  the  small  plants  propagated  by  the  methods  above 
stated,  mast  be,  in  most  cases,  grafted,  which  can  be  done  in  the  reser- 
voir as  well  as  in  final  stay,  I  proceed  about  the  grafting  in  reservoir. 
Plants  propagated  by  seeds,  springs  and  sprouts  derived  from  graft- 
ing, as  well  as  those  from  roots  of  trees  already  grafted,  and  those 
spontaneously  grown  by  seeds  in  a  wild  state,  need,  of  course  to  be 
grafted. 

The  olive  tree  can  be  grafted  by  several  methods,  and  they  are  as 
follows,  to  wit:  (1)  A  scudetto  (shield).  Figs.  9, 10,  11 ;  (2)  An  anello 
(ring);  (3)  A  corona  (crown). 

The  first  method  is  mostly  used  in  Sicily,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  certainty ;  the  second  one  is  seldom  used,  because  it  is  difficult  and 
it  is  operated  late  in  the  spring.  The  third  one,  Figs.  14, 16, 17,  is  prac- 
ticed for  adult  plants,  and  likewise  in  the  late  spring  season,  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  state  of  anger.    Here  I  do  not  proceed  minutely  in  de* 


•Prof  A.  Alvi'R  report. 
156a 17 
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scribing  the  several  methods,  as  grafting  is  well  known  by  every  agri- 
cnltarist  iu  the  United  States. 


i' 


Fig.  10. 


Flo.  9. 


Fig.  II. 


Treating  plants  in  the  reservoir. — While  the  plants  develop  iu  the  reser 
voir,  it  is  necessary  to  predicate  all  the  possible  intelligent  care, for  the 


Fia.  18. 


FlQ.  17. 


Fig.  14. 


reason  that  if  they  are  neglected,  they  will  be  of  poor  fruiting  produc- 
tion. 
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As  to  the  length  of  time  to  keep  them  in  the  reservoir,  several  emi- 
nent agricultnrists  differ  in  their  opinion,  to  wit:  some  propose  five 
years,  while  others  advocate  fourteen.  Practical  observations,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  allowing  plants  five  years  in  the  reservoir,  they 
can  never  acquire  sufficient  roots  to  be  transplanted  for  final  stay.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  left  for  fourteen  years,  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
one  half  of  them,  the  odd  ones,  are  to  be  transferred  in  another  reser- 
voir, as  the  one  would  not  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  young 
plants  located  therein  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart  as  above  stated.  It 
is  therefore  advisable,  in  Professor  Alvi's  practical  experience,  that  the 
X)roper  time  of  allowing  young  plants  in  the  reservoir  is  from  seven  to 
eight  years,  counting  the  time  of  the  seed  plot. 

"For  the  first  two  years,  keep  the  young  plants  clear  of  little  lateral 
branches,  but  leave  the  leaves  remaining  on  the  arm  pits.  Fasten  the 
little  stocks  on  sticks  placed  alongside  of  them  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  sttong  wind  or  stormy  weather.  Water  the  reservoirin  case 
of  long  drought  and  fence  it  to  prevent  animals  from  destroying  it,  and 
always  keep  the  ground  clear  of  grass.     ^ 

From  the  second  to  the  fifth  year  treat  the  plants  as  above  stated ; 
only  on  the  fourth  year  change  the  sticks  for  larger  ones  in  order  to 
better  sustain  the  growing  plants.  On  the  sixth  year  they  are  in  a 
state  of  designating  the  shape  you  want  them  to  grow. 

The  height  of  the  trunks  principally  varies  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  ground  wherein  the  plants  are  to  be  located  for  final  stay.  If 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  fresh,  they  (trunks)  can  be  left  at  about  6  feet  high 
from  the  base,  and  if  it' is  arid  at  about  4  feet.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  shorter  the  plant  the  more  vigorous  they  grow.  And  as  Col- 
umella said  on  this  subject :  "  Lactius  enimfrondat,  Exiguus  admodum 
supra  scrobuM  emineaV^ 

Having  thus  fixed  the  height  of  the  trunks  all  the  young  branches 
grown  under  them  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  to  the  main  sprout  growing 
high  must  be  done  the  same,  and  by  leaving  on  its  upper  end  about  from 
five  to  eight  branches  well  distributed  around  the  same,  in  orcier  to 
form  the  head  of  the  trees. 

Another  method  in  fixing  the  height  of  them  is  by  cutting  all  the 
branches  of  the  plant  to  the  fixed  point  of  height,  in  order  to  permit  its 
roots  to  develop  and  to  incorporate  themselves  in  the  soil  before  the 
plant  requires  nourishment,  and  at  the  same  time  sprouts  will  grow  to 
the  desired  height. 

Transplanting  for  filial  stay. — We  have  learned  up  to  this  the  sort  of 
land  and  the  exposition  better  adapted  for  the  olive  culture,  as  well  as 
the  several  methods  of  propagation  and  the  treatment  to  be  given  young 
trees  in  the  reservoir.  I  now  deem  it  proper  to  treat  about  the  system 
of  removing  them  therefrom,  and  the  distance  apart  to  be  left  between 
them.  Further,  I  will  proceed  with  pruning,  and  of  the  several  insect 
pests  and  diseases  afllicting  the  precious  Minerva's  planki^g^  ^  Vjooy  IC 
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WheD  a  grower  is  to  transplant  yoang  trees  from  the  reservoir  to  final 
stay  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  establish  a  plan,  and  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  exclusively  form  an  olive  grove  or  together  with  plants  of 
other  irnits. 

The  disposing  of  planting  in  different  manners  is  subordinated  more 
to  the  inclination  of  the  land  than  to  the  grower's  faculty.  The  land 
may  be  too  hilly  or  too  flat  In  the  first  case,  it  is  better  to  plant  all 
the  land  exclusively  in  olive  groves,  and  in  rows  for  the  reason  that  dis- 
posing them  with  plants  of  other  fruits  between  they  would  yield  les^ 
fruit,  besides  rain-fall  on  hilly  soil  washes  out  the  necessary  elements 
of  their  growth,  and  the  roots  of  the  other  plants  would  always  be 
exposed. 

The  several  dispositions  to  be  given  to  olive  trees,  and  the  inclinatioD 
of  the  land,  determine  the  distance  apart  between  the  trees.  If  a  cer- 
Uiin  area  of  land  is  desired  to  be  exclusively  cultivated  in  an  olive 
grove,  the  distance  apart  between  the  plants  is  to  be  such  that,  in  iht 
spring  equinox,  a  plant  must  not  shade  the  one  standing  by  in  the  di- 
rection from  south  to  north.  For  that  purpose  a  distance  of  16  fee: 
apart  is  sufficient  In  a  ver^  rich  soil,  however,  where  the  plant  cai) 
grow  very  large,  this  distance  must  be  doubled,  32  feet. 

The  inclination  of  the  land  for  the  grove  properly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation must  be  running  from  north  to  south,  for  the  reason  that  if  ex- 
X)osed  to  north  entirely  the  culture  would  be  retarded  by  cold  weather. 

Disposing  the  plants  in  rows,  however,  with  the  object  of  locating 
plants  of  other  fruits  between,  the  distance  amongst  rows  must  be  3J 
feet  and  22  feet  between  plants  of  the  same  row. 

The  best  disposition  to  be  given  trees  is  the  hexagonal  one,  as  shoiin 
in  Fig.  25,  for  the  reason  that  if  it  runs  from  south  to  east  the  plants 
will  be  in  a  position  quite  open  to  the  sun  and  will  vegetate  imd  grov 
well. 

The  proper  time  of  transplanting  from  the  reservoir  to  finsd  locati*>!i 
is  the  month  of  July  or  August,  when  ditches,  either  round  or  sqaan% 
of  4  feet  wide  by  3  deep,  will  be  dug  for  planting  the  young  trees takt-o 
from  the  reservoir  on  hilly  or  Veiling  land.  If  the  ground  is  fiat,  tltt 
ditches  must  be  no  deeper  than  8  ioches,  and  if  on  inclining  soil  1^ 
inches  deep.  This  done,  throw  therein  some  filling  of  old  plaster  or 
old  mortar  with  some  stratum  of  good  earth,  wherein'  place  the  tree 
with  the  roots  well  scattered  around  the  base ;  cover  the  same  with  some 
earth  again,  manure  over  it,  and  some  wheat  husk  or  hashed  straw  to 
keep  the  soil  fresh  during  the  summer  and  to  nourish  at  the  same  time 
the  tender  roots.  Shake  the  trunk  a  little,  so  as  to  allow  the  ground  to 
be  well  settled  between  the  roots  so  that  they  will  be  easily  rootiog. 
After  this  ca^eration  has  been  done,  cover  carefully  the  ditches  with  the 
same  ground  removed  therefrom.  On  the  upper  side  near  the  pUtt 
'^^m  a  sort  of  a  little  basin,  so  as  to  hold  the  rain-water  to  wat&  the 
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In   the  snmmer,  if  a  long  drought  should  prevail,  they  must  be 
irrigated. 


--_  .^--^t^l^Jljllljli    miiip,i.MjMfc— iL 


Fio.  25. 

PruniiNj. — An  old  fnotto  in  Sicily  says:  ''He,  who  works  a  growth 
demands  the  fruit ;  who  manures  it  obtains  the  fruit;  and  who  prunes 
the  tree  forces  the  growth." 

The  principal  forms  to  which  olive  trees  can  be  reduced  are  four,  to 
wit:  Al  albero  (shape  of  a  tree),  al  pino,  (shape  of  a  pine),  alpaniere 
(shape  of  a  basket),  al  umbrella  (shape  of  an  umbrella). 

The  first  form  is  mostly  used  in  Sicily,  in  Calabria,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Boman  and  Tuscan  provinces.  It  consists  in  leaving  the  tree 
taking  its  natural  habit,  the  pruning  being  limited  by  cutting  now  and 
then  all  the  dried  and  broken  branches  and  all  those  deviating  the 
humor  from  the  central  trunk.  The  form  al  pino  called  also  "cone," 
is  more  correct  than  the  former,  and  consists  in  allowing  the  branches 
to  be  disposed  in  a  shape  without  hurting  one  another,  thus  forming  a 
good  exterior  without  exceeding  leaves. 

Pruning  al  Paniere,  called  also  vaso  (vase)  consists  in  taking  off  the 
main  trunk  all  the  disfiguring  branches  to  make  a  tree  look  in  the 
shape  of  a  vase.  The  olive  plant  so  pruned  appears  with  all  the  branches 
well  ventilated,  and,  therefore,  besides  producing  the  great  quantity  of 
fruit,  it  furnishes  them  completely  matured.  For  this  reason  pruning 
al  paniere  is  considered  as  the  most  advantageous  one,  and  the  same  is 
generally  used  in  this  island.  Finally,  a  good  pruning  must  be  based 
upon  the  following  principles,  viz  : 

(1)  An  olive  plant  produces  no  fruit  on  new  sprouts  ^^^re.tWQTp 
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years'  time,  for  the  reason  that  said  sprouts  in  the  first  year  bear  no 
fruit  but  simply  develop  and  bud  fruiting  gems,  iu  the  second  year, 
when  they  will  grow  larger  for  blossoming,  setting,  and  fruiting. 

(2)  The  blossoms  do  not  set  neither  produce  fruit  if  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  rays  during  the  longest  part  of  the  day.  This  fact  most  not  be  ne^ 
lected  by  the  pruner  when  he  applies  his  pruning-knife,  if  he  wants  i» 
gather  the  fruit.  He  must  always  prune  so  as  to  let  the  fraiiiD? 
branches  be  exposed  to  the  sun  so  that  its  rays  will  penetrate  throc<jL 
the  plants,  as  those  thickly  loaded  with  branches  and  leaves  not  pruud 
as  above  stated,  bear  less  fruit  than  the  former. 

It  is  necessary  for  growers  to  keep  those  facts  in  mind,  if  they  woald 
succeed  in  this  culture. 

(3)  The  horizontal  and  bending  down  branches  produce  a  great  many 
fruit,  while,the  vertical  ones  bear  none.  The  pruner  must  consequently 
turn  his  attention  to  raise  the  plants  as  above  stated,  and  not  in  a  ver- 
tical shape. 

(4)  When  a  plant  has  a  great  number  of  bearing  branches,  the  frQit 
will  naturally  be  small,  yield  less  oil,  and  the  crops  will  be  bieoni^. 
To  avoid  this  the  smart  pruner  should  simply  leave  a  certain  numberof 
the  most  vigorous  branches  suificient  enough  so  as  not  to  foree  liie 
plants,  for  by  so  doing  they  will  render  larger  olives  and  more  oil  every 
year. 

(6)  The  olive  trees  being  of  so  many  varieties  they  consequently  n- 
quire  different  treatment.  To  keep  in  mind  the  several  varieties  of 
olive  plants  while  the  pruning  is  going  on,  it  must  be  indispensable  for 
the  pruner  to  know  that  there  are  some  branches  tending  to  grow  np 
straight,  while  others  incline  downward. 

In  the  first  case  the  former  are  not  to  be  forced  to  grow  low  in  a  dose 
shape,  but  simply  prune  them  yearly,  and  try  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  too  high,  and  allow  them  to  retain  all  the  lateral  branches  ei 
cept  the  dried  and  faded  ones. 

(6)  The  olive  plant,  according  to  the  ground,  its  exposure,  and  the 
height  where  it  is  located,  vegetates  and  bears  fruit  difterently.  Tbt 
quality  of  the  soil  has  a  certain  noted  influence  on  the  vegetation  of  tk 
olive  tree.  If  the  soil  is  argillaceous  and  too  rich  of  vegetal  and  fer- 
tilizing matter,  then  little  pruning  is  to  be  done,  for  the  reason  thai 
the  quantity  of  strength  the  plant  draws  therefrom  permits  it  to  main 
tain  a  large  number  of  branches.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  jwor. 
thatisloose  siliceous  calcareous, then  itis  necessary  tocutmany bRwcli** 
off,  for  the  reason  that  the  little  sap  the  plant  draws  from  the  soil  i«iH»t 
sufficient  to  nourish  many  of  them. 

(7)  The  plants  must  be  divided  into  three  categories,  according  t.> 
where  they  are  located  :  (a)  All  the  plants  on  argillaceous  rich  ml  of 
the  warm  zone;  (b)  all  the  plants  on  caloareoos  soil  of  the  middle  tem- 
perate zone ;  (r)  all  the  plants  on  the  poor  siliceous  soil  of  the  high 
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In  concIasioQ  a  good  pruning  consists  of  (a)  suppressing  all  branches 
tending  to  grow  up  straight,  as  tiiey  are  very  exhaustive;  (6)  cutting 
down  ail  the  parts  from  the  plant,  all  the  dead  branches  as  well  as 
tbose  broken  by  the  wind,  and  those  growing  longer  than  others;  (c) 
suppressing  all  the  sprouts  developed  in  the  plant  during  the  year,  leav- 
ing only  some  terminal  ones,  and  some  others  grown  near  those  having 
the  force  to  bear.  If  many  new  sprouts  were  left  on  the  branches, 
the  majority  of  them  would  fail  to  bear,  because  the  sap  the  branches 
ilraw  could  not  nourish  them  all.  Pruning  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plants  would  grow  in  proper  form,  the  branches  should  be  well  disposed 
Tvithout  confusion,  and  the  lower  ones  bending  down  would  cover  a  part 
of  the  trunk.  Another  operation  essential  for  the  pruner  to  know  is 
that  if  the  trunk  contains  dried  bark,  knotty  and  partly  detached  from 
the  wood,  he  should  cut  it  off  with  a  well  sharpened  tool,  for  the  reason 
that  in  so  doing  he  cleans  the  trunk  from  insects  wherein  they  lay  their 
eggs.  Another  advice  to  the  pruner  is  that,  following  the  years  in  which 
the  plants  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  always  better  to  shorten  them  a  little, 
as  it  is  proper  to  leave  others  longer,  which  during  the  years  produced 
less. 

In  conclusion,  following  the  rules  above  stated,  the  pruner  can  be  sure 
of  his  success,  provide<l,  however,  he  will,  with  sharp  eye,  carry  them 
on  in  accordance  with  the  above  instructions,  always  taking  into  ac* 
count  the  local  climate  and  condition  of  the  soil.  These  rules  and  modi- 
fications are  the  results  of  long  experience. 

Insect  pests, — The  olive  has  the  most  fearful  enemies  which  attack  it 
ill  every  way  most  terribly;  in  fact,  insects,  diseases,  and  inimical 
causes,  more  or  less,  make  a  slaughter  of  it. 

Arrayed  in  first  line  are  the  insect  pests  attacking  the  fruit,  while 
others  attack  the  wood  and  the  leaves,  thus  hurting  it  in  every  way.  The 
moat  terrible  is  the  mosca  dslV  olivo  (olive  ily ),  or  Daco  delle  ulive,  known 
as  Mtisca  ole(e,  Dacus  olecc^  Cynips  olece^  Stornomus  keiro7ii. 

The  dacus  is  a  small  fly,  about  half  the  size  of  our  common  fly,  and 
X>recisely  as  seen,  greatly  enlarged,  in  Fig.  27.  It  is  an  insect  with 
orange  yellowish  colored  head,  green  eyes,  yellow  breast,  with  two 
black  points.  The  female  Dacus  has  on  the  extremity  of  its  abdomen 
a  sheath  of  black  color,  wherefrom  it  throws  an  arrow,  piercing  the 
fruit,  wherein  it  deposits  its  eggs.  This  insect  is  so  pernicious  to  the 
olive  culture  as  to  shorten  two  crops  out  of  three.  It  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  soon  as  the  olives  are  formed  the  female  Dacus  throws  its  arrow, 
pierces  the  olive  skin,  shakes  its  wings,  and  into  the  pulp  lays  one  egg^ 
(Fig.  28).  This  done,  the  insect  takes  rest  by  cleaning  its  body  as  a 
sign  of  satisfaction,  and  then  flies  away  to  other  olives  to  perform  the 
same  operation  until  it  deposits  from  300  to  400  eggs  into  as  many  olives- 
From  the  eggj  in  a  short  time,  you  see  a  certain  soft  whitish  larva  with- 
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out  feet  (Fig.  29),  which,  staying  fifteen  doys  in  the  pnlp,  digsavcrti 
cal  gallery  throagli  till  it  reaches  the  stone  and  diverging  thereby. 


Fig.  27. 


As  soon  as  the  larva  is  fully  grown  it  gets  near  to  the  oat  froit  bj 
enlarging  the  canal  made  by  its  mother  on  depositing  the  egg,  so  as  to 
let  the  grown  insect  come  out. 


Fin  38  -  OUvo  intnccate  dal  Daoo  per  deporvi  le  uots. 

Twelve  days  from  the  time  the  larva  is  transformed  iu  nymph  grows 
the  fly,  and  the  insect  is  formed  in  twenty  eight  days,  counting  the 
time  from  depositing  its  ^egg. 


Fio.  29.— Lan'a  o  ninfa  del  Daco. 


The  Coeciniglia  (female  Coccus;  is  another  insect  damaging  the  oli^f 
tree,  which  stivys  for  several  mouths  immovably  jit  tached  opMp^^^^ 
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and  on  the  leaves.  When  in  a  state  of  reprodaction  it  lays  thousands 
of  eg^s,  seeming  as  excrescences  of  the  trees.  The  male  Coccas  looks 
different  from  the  female,  as  shown  in  (Fig.  31),  enlarged. 


Fio.  31. — Cocolniglie  niMchio  e  femln*  iograndite. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  female  lays  about  1,00()  eggs,  which  it  covers 
and  then  dies,  thus  protecting  the  fntnre  progeny  with  its  corpse. 

The  eggs  under  such  protection  open  one  month  later  and  precisely 
in  June,  giving  life  to  larvae  which  develop  in  the  bed  formed  by  the 
mother  skeleton. 

The  Ooccns,  attached  to  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  tree  not  only 
sucks  its  juice,  but  prepares  the  tree  for  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fungus  called  ^^antennaria  olseophila,''  ^^cladosporium 
Tumago^^  or  "  torula  oleae,"  which  darkens  all  the  plants  with  black, 
and  makes  it  look  lurid-like. 

In  Sicily  the  olive  plants  are  often  invaded  by,  the  Coccus,  and  more 
especially  on  coasts  fronting  the  African  Sea. 

According  to  the  Gasparin  and  Eoches  method  of  destroying  the  in- 
sects, it  seems  that  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  attached  plants,  as  it  is 
lone  on  the  vines  for  the  crittogama,  is  a  good  remedy. 

La  Tignuola  (Tinea  olese)  is  also  an  enemy  to  the  olive  plant.  This 
l>elongs  to  the  Lepidotteri  family.  Its  butterflies  are  very  small,  with 
grayish  wings  and  mostly  marked  with  whitish  spots — (Fig.  32,  enlarged.) 


Fio.  32. 


Theeveningmoths,  which  ordinarily  come  to  our  house  todie,  bnrnedat 
:he  candle-flame,  are  '^  Tignole.  ^  The  grubs  are  very  small,  voracious, 
ludcauseimmense  damage.    Their  generation  is  as  follows:  Inthesprinc:    t 
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seasons  these  insects,  derived  from  the  first  generation,  prodaceeg^rs: 
wherefrom  grow  larvse,  which  voraciously  devour  the  hranches  ani 
sprouts  of  the  olive  tree.  When  it  commences  fruiting,  the  tignuole  it 
produce  for  the  third  time,  after  which  they  deposit  their  eg^  at 
the  base  of  the  fruit,  wherefrom  new  larvae  come  out,  and  stay  tb^^r 
until  they  are  in  metamorphosis,  and  as  long  as  the  fruit  remm^ « c 
the  tree. 

To  destroy  said  insects.  Prof.  Achille  Costa  published  the  h?- 
logia  delta  tignuolaj  a  copy  of  which  I  could  not  find  in  this  city.  T'^ 
Punteruolo  is  a  "  coleottero  ^  belonging  to  the  section  of  Xilofagi,  ar 
its  botanic  name  \s  Phihjotribt^  olece.  It  also  causes  much  dama^ti 
the  olive  tree.  For  its  treatment  the  same  Professor  Costa  publLsbetl 
report  On  the  AgHcoltura  Meridionals  (anno  III,  No.  13, 1880)  aau* 
which  I  could  not  procure  a  copy  in  this  place. 

Another  small  coUeottero,  Rosicante  dell  olivo  (olive-eater),  is  tbe.- 
called  Hylesinus  oleiperda,  a  dark-colored  insect  covered  vitli  htr 
The  larva  is  white  and  nests  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  sncks  :li 
life  of  the  sap  branches  in  the  cell  which  it  digs,  accomplishes  its  traQ> 
formation,  and  flies  away  when  perfected,  about  the  month  of  May.  1 
then  joins  the  female,  which,  having  been  impregnated,  goesapi'in^^ 
branches,  which  it  wounds  to  deposit  an  ^g^^  which  forms  alarm c- 
above  stated.  To  destroy  the  said  insect  some  people  propose  to  < 
oflF  the  perforated  branches  from  the  tree,  while  others  recommemi.  i- 
soon  as  the  insect  attacks  the  plant  and  weakens  it,  to  mauarer. 
plow  and  water  the  same  so  as  to  make  it  revive  again. 

La  Cantaride  (Cantharide  vesdcantoria)  is  another  insect  belon^lnr 
the  coleottero  order,  tribic  of  the  coleotteri  vescicanti.  From  tliedfi^"^^ 
tion  of  the  e^gg  and  its  transformation  into  a  perfect  insect  it  undergo" 
five  stages,  but  only  when  it  is  perfected  does  it  damage  the  olive tri 

La  cantarides  appear  in  the  month  of  June  in  extraordinary  Dumkr. 
when  they  dart  in  flight  on  the  olive  trees,  feeding  on  the  tenderspn  c  * 
and  blossoms,  and  thus  not  only  destroy  the  present  crop,  but  events 
one  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  cantharides  are  very  common  in  "''- 
tinental  Italy  but  not  so  numerous,  while  here  in  Sicily  they  ^^ 
heavy  damages.  These  agriculturists,  however,  perform  an  efficK-*  * 
method,  as  the  only  one  to  destroy  the  terrible  coleottero.  Itcon^>^ 
in  shaking  the  branches  early  in  the  morning,  and  precisely  when  tif. 
they  are  asleep,  to  make  them  fall  on  sheet's  expressly  placed  under  tt 
trees.  Thus  gathered  they  are  then  sold  to  apothecaries  for  mki- 
blistering  jjlasters. 

La  FsilladelV  Olivo  {Psylla  olivina)  as  well  as  VAMe  (Aphis  el  ^' 
form  a  sort  of  a  white  down  under  the  arm-pits  of  the  braDcbe>  ^• 
leaves.  The  Aphis  abide  under  the  same,  feeding  on  the  humor  ot : ' 
trees,  which  become  sickly  and  sometimes  die  if  the  infected  braa'''* 
are  not  cut  off  at  once.  The  said  aphis,  well  known  iu  tbe  Cn/-  ■ 
States — ^for  I  remember  my  boys  used  to  catch  them  on  trees  on  Ca^ 
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treet  at  lliTew  Orleans — is  also  another  dangerous  insect  to  the  precious 
ilant.  The  same  shown  enlarged  in  Fig,  33  is  destroyed  with  lye  of 
line. 


Fig.  33. 

The  Psylla,  when  in  the  state  of  larva,  encircles  itself  in  a  sticky 
(Whitish  matter,  and  causes  the  ])hint  to  droop. 

This  disease  is  generally  called  here  malattia  del  cottons  (cotton  dis- 
ease), and  the  most  energetic  remedy  is  to  treat  the  plant  by  cutting  oft 
all  the  infected  branches. 

Finally,  the Cossoperdilegno  (Cossuslegniperda)  is  the  mostterrible  in- 
sect, damaging  the  wood.  The  cossus  when  inagrubstateisbloodish-red 
m  top  and  white-yellowish  under.  The  butterfly  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
bark,  wherefrom  grows  a  grub,  which  bores  into  the  tree — ^into  the  heart 
of  the  tree — killing  it  at  once;  if  the  tree  is  young,  the  cossus  is  assisted 
lu  its  work  of  destruction  by  a  special  liquor  of  a  strong  odor  secreted 
by  the  insect  itself,  which  softens  the  wood  fiber.  This  terrible  insect  is 
ilifficult  to  be  destroyed.  It  lives  three  years  in  a  state  of  larva,  and 
the  butterfly  is  found  in  the  spring  and  summer ;  consequently  at  such 
a  time  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  certain  activity  to  destroy  it.  The  nat- 
uralist Professor  Boisduval  advised  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
infected  places  to  "  offer  one  lira  of  reward  for  every  cossus  caught  as 
a  good  remedy  to  destroy  the  same." 

Diseases, — Besides  the  said  insects  there  are  also  diseases  to  which  the 
olive  plant  is  subject,  such  as  (I)  II  Chiodo  oRogna  (the  nail  or  scab) 
the  cause  of  which  is  by  some  growers  attributed  to  insect  punctures,  and 
by  others  to  the  imperfect  ass'miliation  of  the  juices,  which  instead  of 
alimenting  the  plant,  accumulate  at  certain  pointa,  producing  deformed 
excrescences,  as  in  Fig.  34,  a,  a,  a,  a. 

Tl  Chiodo  (nail)  generally  dilates  in  olive  groves  propagated  by  ovoli 
(springs),  and  greatly  prevails  y^here  the  forced  method  of  propagation 
has  been  x)racticed.  The  extravasation  may  be  caused  by  wounds  pro- 
duced by  hail,  or  by  the  bark  cracking  while  the  plants  are  in  active 
vegetation,  or  by  the  ill-treatment  to  the  bark  while  gathering  the  crop. 
The  cause  most  common,  however,  is  excessive  pruning.  Digitized  by  ^^OOqIc 
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(2)  There  is  La  Fungositd  vdscolare  (vascalar  fungous).  • 

(3)  La  Ltipa  (sbe  wolf),  is  a  very  cancer  to  the  plant,  which,  alttwi. 
its  exterior  is  sound  it  is  rotten  within,  permitting  the  rain  toeoterai* 
lodge  in  the  interior. 

The  lupa  may  be  apparent  or  not    It  is  necessary  to  extract  i:  3 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  infected  part  with  a  sponge  satorated  vil 
wash  of  ointment  San  Fiacre.  . 


Fio.  34. 

(4)  Lo  Screpolo  (gap)  is  caused  by  excessive  heat  or  cold.  The^^; 
caused  by  the  former  are  snperficials,  and  are  also  cured  with  ^^y 
salve — San  Fiacre. 

Among  the  parasite  plants  hurtful  to  the  olives  are  noted  the  Uoxi 
(musks),  the  Licheni  (lichen),  and  the  Borracina,  which  establish  tk:> 
selves  in  the  bark  of  trees,  on  which  they  live  in  part. 

The  production  of  musks  and  lichens  is.  due  to  the  dampness  aboa^ 
ing  in  some  olive  groves,  or  on  account  of  the  quality  of  tbe  soil  c 
little  ventilation.  To  free  the  plants  therefore  from  it  it  is  Deceearr ;? 
scrape  them  with  a  well-sharpened  spatula,  and  brush  tbe  infected  pi" 
with  whitewash  on  a  winter  day,  but  not  cold  or  rainy. 

Besides  those  there  is  also  11  Male  nero  (black  disease),  which  'up- 
duced  by  a  fungus,  botanically  known  as  Antenaria  olacoplUla^  Ckd^ 
poriumfunago^  which,  sometimes  causes  the  plant  to  sicken  and  di^ 
Its  multiplication  is  due  to  presenceof  the  Cocdniglia;  hence  by  d^m^^ 
ing  the  coccus  you  f^ee  the  plant  from  the  black  disease. 

Frost  and  strong  winds  are  also  enemies  to  the  plant,  and  the  daffla^'^ 
which  the  former  causes  may  be  known  only  in  the  month  of  Apnl-' 
May,  just  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  partly  remedied.  Sometiiflt^ 
happens  that  through  intense  cold  the  plant  dies  at  tbe  base.  In  ^' 
case,  if  it  is  over  thirty  years  old,  the  plant  must  be  cut  off  near '^• 
ground  so  that  new  springs  will  grow  therfefrom,  some  of  which '^ 
take  the  place  of  the  dead  plant.  A  long  drought  is  also  burtfol  to  th' 
olive  culture,  for  the  reason  that  the  pliMit  loses  its  leaves,  its  vegeuti<^ 
is  checked,  and  it  yields  no  fruit 

Strong  winds  may  also  ruin  the  plants  l)y  breaking  the  braneheif- 
dislocating  them.  Finally,  were  I  to  mention  other  insccte,  diseiv*^ 
etc.,  it  might  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  CaUfotp^**^  '^*"'*  ^^' 
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eqaently,  I  deem  it  proper  to  remind  them  that  notwithstanding  all 
be  said  insects,  contrarieties,  etc.,  in  this  island  of  Sicily,  in  an  area 
f  104,585  hectares  of  olive  cultivated  land,  it  yields  an  annual  produc- 
ion  of  730,238  hectoliters  of  oil,  at  the  rate  of  7  hectoliters  per  hectare, 
.  good  paying  industry,  besides  many  quintals  of  pickled  and  dried 
lives  for  home  consumption  and  for  foreign  markets. 
Therefore  I  exhort  the  California  agriculturists  to  go  to  work  and  dedi- 
ate  themselves  earnestly  to  the  culture  of  that  most  precious  plant,  the 
live  tree,  by  repeating  to  them  the  celebrated  Oolnmella's  motto,  Olea 
irima  omnium  arborum  est. 

YlNOENT  LAMANTIA, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  January  22, 1890. 


ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  aONSVL-QEHBRAL  RIOHUONDx  OF  ROME. 
[Republished  from  coDsnlar  reports  No.  41^.] 

Only  one  species  of  olive  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Olea  Europea  L. 

Varieties. — The  widest  spread  varieties  are  the  following :  In  Lignria, 
lie  La^gi<isca  and  the  pignole. 

In  Pnglia,  the  pasoU^  the  ogUarolaj  the  leccese^  and  the  siraousana. 

In  Tuscany,  the  morinelUj  the  morajoU^  the  oorreggiole^  the  razze^  the 
rosscj  and  the  infrantoie. 

In  Sicily,  the  ogliaja^  the  Mancolillaj  the  calmignana^  the  caltdbellotese, 
he  cerasoUij  the  oalaAresej  the  paUMcnese^  and  the  giarraffa. 

Maturity. — After  the  tenth  year  the  olive  commences  to  bear  some 
rait,  and  reaches  its  full  maturity  of  fruitfulness  at  the  age  of  forty 
ears. 

Green  olives. — For  green  olives  the  firuit  is  used  of  the  Cuoca  or  Pesaro 
n  Tuscany,  of  the  Orfana  in  Bomagna,  of  the  MoreUara  and  the  Oiar- 
affa  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  white  olive  in  Ascoli.  Of  all  these  varieties 
he  fruit  is  large  and  less  saturated  with  oil  than  any  others. 

Dried  olives. — ^For  dried  olives  the  fruit  of  the  common  trees  is  best 
dapted. 

Yield. — In  Galci  a  hectare  of  olive  trees  yields  in  abundant  years  6.50 
lectoliters,  or  an  average  of  3.25  hectoliters.  The  expense  of  the  first 
slanting  of  a  hectare  of  olive  trees  amounts  to  3,292  lire ;  annual  ex- 
penses 250  iire  until  the  tenth  year.  In  the  eleventh  year  the  trees 
»egin  to  bear  and  reach  the  climax  of  their  fhiitfulness,  as  has  already 
teen  stated,  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  the  forty-first  year  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hectare  of  olive  trees  have  been  9,689  lire,  and  the  average 
ield  of  oil  per  annum  3.25  hectoliters.    The  olives  yield  in  weight  from 
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14  to  20  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  in  volume  from  20  to  24  per  cent,  aooani 
ing  to  the  variety,  the  point  of  maturity  reached,  and  the  maoDer  of 
extracting  the  oil. 

PUmting. — ^The  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  18  meters  apart,  if  tbej 
are  of  a  very  large  and  ligneous  variety,  or  if  vines  or  other  plaotsart 
grown  together  with  them.  For  short-stemmed  trees  the  distance  i^ 
shortened  to  from  5  to  8  meters.  On  hillsides  the  distance  between  tihr 
trees  is  reduced  somewhat. 

Freserving* — Olives  that  are  put  in  salted  water,  or  in  any  other  war 
preserved  fresh  and  sweet,  are  gathered  green ;  those  that  are  to  br 
dried  are  gathered  ripe.  Olives  from  which  oil  is  to  be  extracted  shoo]] 
be  gathered  when  just  ripej  unripe  olives  give  but  little  oil,  and  ths*' 
of  a  grassy  flavor,  while  those  over-ripe  yield  abundantly,  but  the  oil  L< 
coarse  and  rank.  The  time  for  reaching  the  proiier  point  of  matairitr 
depends  on  the  locality,  the  variety  of  olive,  and  upon  the  seasoo ;  bii 
when  the  first  fruit  drops  spontaneously  to  the  ground  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering.  Generally  this  takes plitr 
through  December  and  January. 

The  olives  that  are  to  be  preserved  fresh  are  first  soaked  inastmi^* 
lye,  then,  after  having  been  put  through  several  washings  in  clear  water, 
they  are  placed  in  salted  water,  together  with  wild  fennel.  Finally  tbej 
are  put  into  water  slightly  salted,  which  must  be  renewed  at  least  oikx 
a  month. 

Olives  that  are  preserved  dried  are  spread  out  in  the  open  air,  in  som 
place  exposed  to  the  tramontana  (wind),  or  else  they  may  be  dried  iB 
ovens- 

Extracting  the  oil. — To  extract  the  oil  the  olives  are  placed  iDae^]^I' 
ing  machine,  where  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste,  which  is  then  sabjecttJ 
to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  express  th^  oil. 

Soil  and  climate. — The  olive  grows  best  on  slopes,  well  sunned,  bai 
not  too  dry.  and  trees  grown  in  such  localities  produce  a  very  sapencr 
oil.  In  fertile  plains  and  valleys  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained,  bet 
the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  hillsides. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  are  poron^  anil 
rather  moist )  such  are  many  chalky  and  argillaceous  soils,  also  a  jellov, 
sandy  soil  over  argillaceous  strata. 

Irrigation  is  not  necessary  in  olive  culture. 

Locality. — ^Olive  groves  are  planted  sometimes  very  near  the  sea.  k 
places  least  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Lewis  Bxghhokd, 
ConsulQemertH 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bome^  April  1, 1884. 
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ITALY. 

REPORT  BY   CONSUL   CHAIN,   OF  MILAN. 
[Repnblisbed  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  411.] 

The  superiicies  devoted  to  olive  calture  in  Italy  is  approxiaiately 
100,311  hectares  (equal  to  2,224,668  acres),  and  the  total  production  of 
jlive  oil  about  3,385,591  hectoliters  (or  89,437,157  gallons),  distributed 
ui)  follows : 


District*. 


iOmbardy 

Venice 

.isuria 

'Emilia 

larches  and  Umbria. 

Cuscany 

^zio 

>OQth  Adriatic 

iouth  Moditerranean 

iicily 

Sardinia 


Area  of  cul- 
tivation. 


Heetaret. 

4,501 

3,636 

84.931 

4,6M 

76,271 

110,278 

41,667 

270,000 

189,028 

104,373 

51,582 


Total  produc- 
tion of  olive 
oil. 


HeetoUter$. 

6,381 

9,321 

848,264 

14, 757 

195,659 

285,006 

95,884 

567,649 

636,540 

730,238 

211,005 


The  reports  of  the  Italian  minister  of  agriculture  contain  much  that 
s  interesting  in  regard  to  this  industry. 

The  olive  is  indigenous  to  Asia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  Hesiod, 
ind  Homer,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Europe,  according  to  Pliny, 
intil  the  two  hundredth  year  of  Borne.  It  is  hardy,  and  grows  wild  in 
southern  Europe — LinnaBus  calls  it  Olea  Euroyma^  as  if  indigenous  to 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  Prov- 
jnce.  The  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  is  considered  the  northern  limit 
)t  culture.  Great  heat  or  cold  is  unfavorable  to  the  plant.  It  is  not 
:bund  in  Africa  far  from  the  Atlantic;  and  Humboldt  noticed  in  various 
)arts  of  St.  Domingo  and  South  America  that  it  grew  there  without 
rearing  fruit.  It  has  been  erroneously  claimed  that  the  olive  would 
only  grow  near  the  sea.  It  is  found  at  great  distances  inland,  but 
abounds  most  near  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is  more  congenial. 
The  variation  of  altitude  at  which  the  plant  can  thrive  depends  upon 
the  region.  In  central  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the  olive  zone  is  below 
in  elevation  of  500  meters,  and  in  Sicily  below  one  of  600,  while  in  the 
biisins  of  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Iseo  450  meters  is  the  extreme  limit. 
At  this  extreme  limit  the  cultivation  is  unprofitable,  as  the  fruit  often 
fails  to  mature.  The  plant  requires  a  soft  and  temperate  climate.  In 
clistricts  where  the  temperature  is  higher  than  required  by  the  plant  it 
Is  cultivated  by  preference  on  elevated  lands ;  in  those  where  the  tem- 
perature is  low  it  is  given  a  warm  position.  The  north  wind  is  the 
enemy  of  the  olive.    In  the  same  region  it  flourisbea  on  high  lands  pro*  ^i^ 
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tected  from  that  wind,  aad  langoishes  in  low  lands  exposed  to  it  Upon 
the  plains  of  Mugello  and  the  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  swept  by  northerlj 
winds,  it  will  not  grow,  but  flourishes  3  or  4  miles  away  on  the  hills  pro- 
tected by  the  Apennines. 

Gold  affects  the  olive  according  as  the  atmosphere  is  dry  or  hamid. 
The  same  degree  of  oold  is  more  fatal  in  spring  than  in  winter,  because 
in  the  former  season,  the  plant  having  entered  the  period  of  vegetatioD, 
the  young  and  tender  germs  are  injured ;  so  by  reason  of  the  greater 
moisture  the  cold  of  the  plains  is  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  op- 
lands.  Soothing  is  more  destructive  than  the  formation  of  ice  upon  tht 
branches  after  snowstorms.  The  greatest  cold  which  the  plant  can 
resist  is  about  J(K>  B^aumur ;  at  12^  not  only  the  leaves  perish  bat  the 
trunk  and  roots  above  ground.  It  sometimes  suffers  at  even  7^  wbeii 
the  cold  is  accompanied  with  humidity,  or  when  the  plant  is  in  a  state 
of  vegetation.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  destroyed  by  a  frost  appar- 
ently light.  The  greater  part  of  the  olives  of  Ligtuia  and  Tuscany  per- 
ished In  the  years  1709, 1782, 1820,  and  1845. 

As  to  the  soil  there  is  not  much  difficulty.  Only  exceedingly  light 
or  wet  land  is  bad  for  the  plant.  It  does  better  ordinarily  in  argillft^ 
ceous  or  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  stones,  to  which  its  roots  din^. 
holding  steadily  against  strong  winds. 

The  olive  is  propagated  in  four  ways — ^by  seeding,  by  cuttings,  bv 
grafting,  and  by  the  system  called  ovolo. 

Italian  cultivators  generally  adopt  the  last  method,  but  as  theotbers 
are  not  unfrequently  used  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  &ct8  in  reg»d 
to  them. 

The  manner  of  seeding  is  much  the  same  as  with  other  plants.  Th^ 
olive  used  for  this  purpose  is  selected  from  trees  well  grown,  of  a  lobost 
variety,  possessing  the  qualities  desired,  and  is  stripped  of  its  oDy  palp- 
Seeding  involves  the  labor  of  transplanting  and  improving  by  grafting, 
as  the  new  plants  raised  firom  a  given  variety  will  not  reproduce  it,  but 
return  usually  to  the  wild  type.  Another  objection  to  this  system  is  xht 
slow  growth  of  the  olive.  Hesiod  said  of  it,  *'  Those  who  sow  the  seed 
never  gather  the  fruit."  However,  some  use  this  method|  as  plants 
thus  obtained  have  greater  dimensions  and  a  more  perfect  root  systeni. 

When  cuttings  are  used  they  should  be  young  and  vigorous,  from  j^ 
to  55  centimeters  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist.  The 
bark  must  be  bright,  smooth,  and  sappy,  and  contain  towards  the  lov^ 
part  some  knots,  upon  which  roots  form  more  easily.  The  cuttings  are 
set  in  the  grouud  in  November  in  warm  localities,  and  in  Februai;  ami 
March  in  temperate.  About  one-third  of  the  cutting  should  be  abovi^ 
ground,  and  the  upper  extremity,  where  cut,  covered  with  graf&igv:^- 
Although  the  olive  is  an  exceedingly  hard  wood,  it  puts  forth  roots  fit* 
cuttings  as  readily  as  the  willow  or  poplar.  Full-grown  trees,  erec 
when  much  denuded  of  roots,  can  be  transplanted  fh>m  the  forest^  ^ 
often  when  those  in  the  olive-yards  are  destroyed  they  are  replaeod  in 
this  way.  Digitized  by  ^OO^K:: 
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In  the  process  of  grafting  sproats  are  takeu  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  the  operation  performed  as  with  other  species  of  trees. 

The  propagation  of  the  olive  by  means  of  ovolo  (eggs),  called  by  the 
ancients  occhi  (eyes),  is  the  usual  mode,  because  surer,  quicker,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other.  Ovolo  are  woody  excrescences  on  the  lowest 
part  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  roots  of  the  olive,  and  so  called  because  of 
a  Rupposed  resemblance  to  eggs.  These  are  detached  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  put  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  This  is  done  in 
November  in  warm  districts,  and  in  March  where  colder.  When  the 
ovolo  germinates,  one  shoot  is  preserved  and  the  others  cut  off.  The 
preserved  shoot  is  steadied  against  wind  by  a  stake  to  which  it  is  tied. 
The  plant  thus  started  is  removed  after  three  or  four  years  to  the  per- 
manent olive- yard. 

In  most  cases  the  olive  has  to  be  grafted,  as  the  young  plants  usually 
take  the  wild  type,  and  consequently  yield  only  small  fruit. 

By  cultivation  &  number  of  varieties  of  the  olive  have  been  obtained, 
differing  according  to  localities ;  some  distinguished  by  a  greater  or  less 
vigor  of  plant,  some  by  drooping,  and  others  by  erect  leaves,  and  more 
especially  by  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  the  fruit.  The  color  varies 
from  green  to  red,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  purple,  nearly  black.  Profes- 
sor Orphanides  discovered  in  a  grove  of  Attica  an  olive  perfectly  white, 
and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  under  the  name  of 
Olea  cucocarpay  or  chianocarpa.  Tavanti's  work  mentions  twenty-one 
varieties  in  Tuscany.  Picouni  observed  sixteen  in  Liguria,  and  Caruso 
fifteen  in  Sicily. 

The  extent  and  kind  of  pruning  depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  olive, 
aud  must  be  performed  with  care. 

Composts  of  slow  assimilation,  such  as  horns,  bones,  woolen  rags,  etc., 
are  most  used. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  depends  greatly  upon  harvesting  the  olives  at 
the  proper  time.  If  this  is  done  either  too  early  or  too  late  the  product 
has  a  fatty  flavor  and  odor. 

Italian  oil, — The  oils  of  Lucca,  Oalci,  and  Buti  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  those  of  TTmbria  and  Liguria  are  but  little  inferior.  The  best 
article  is  produced  in  moderately  warm  regions. 

Thus  the  oils  of  Italy  are  more  esteemed  than  those  of  the  Orient, 
and  of  the  former  the  oils  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Arrezzo,  Perugia,  and  San 
Kemo  are  better  than  those  of  Sicily  aud  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

While  soil,  climate,  and  the  variety  of  the  plant  affect  more  or  less 
the  quality  of  the  oil,  much  more  depends  upon  harvesting  and  pressing 
the  olives  properly.  This  is  done  much  better  in  central  Italy  than 
farther  south. 

Spanish  ail. — Next  to  Italy  comes  Spain  in  extent  of  olive  cultivation. 
According  to  Mueller  the  production  of  oil  in  that  country  is  about 
1,135,750  hectoliters  per  year.    It  is  chiefly  cultivatedj^iii^j^e^ba^M.^^ 
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Onadalquivir,  £bro,  and  Gaa^Uana,  and  the  prodaot  constLtates  an  im- 
portant  branch  of  commerce  for  Andalusia,  Aiagon,  Catalonia,  Mmda, 
Kavarra,  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Spanish  oils  are  very  little  esteemed,  and  their  ezportation  is  ratiier 
diminishing. 

French  and  Algerian  aih. — In  France  the  coltivation  is  confined  to  the 
southern  districts,  and  covers  94,000  hectares.  The  production  is  aboat 
250,000  hectoliters.  In  Algeria  aboat  150,000  hectoliters  are  prodnoeil 
of  a  qaality  inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  bat  better  than  that  of  Levanu 
Spain,  or  Portagal. 

Austrian  otL-— In  Austria  the  olive  is  a  little  cultivated  in  the  soathem 
Tyrol,  in  the  territory  of  (Jorixia,  Gradisa,  and  Trieste;  more  exteo 
sively  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  yearly  production  is  about  264,000 
quintals.  Of  the  production  in  Greece  accurate  statistics  are  wanting, 
though  it  is  known  that  the  cultivation  is  extensive. 

Ottoman  oil — ^In  the  Ottoman  Empire  it  is  cultivated  in  Syria,  Btussa. 
Boumelia,  and  in  the  islands  of  Oandia,  Cyprus,  Metilino,  Samos,  and 
Rhodes. 

Oreek  oil — Grecian  and  Turkish  oils  are,  however,  only  used  in  Sa- 
rope  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

PRIOES  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

The  price  of  olive  oil  fell  from  170  fhincs  per  quintal  in  1879  to  V^ 
francs  in  1882,  and  the  several  grades  of  this  article  are  quoted  in  tbt< 
Bulletin  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Sth  instant^  as  follows :  Oil  of  Lucea,  16>S 
to  195  francs;  olive  oil  for  burning,  first  quality, 85  to  88  firancs;  seeocd 
qaality,  78  to  80.  The  cause  of  this  depreciation  is  the  few  uses  to  whidi 
olive  oil  can  be  put  and  the  increasing  competition  of  seed  oils.  Tlie 
larger  olive  harvests  in  Italy  and  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin  isao- 
other  and  lesser  cause.  The  competition  is  principally  with  tlie  kiod^ 
of  olive  oil  used  for  industrial  purposes,  and  which  represent  about  tv<^ 
thirds  of  the  entire  production.  Alimentary  oils  scarcely  feel  this  com- 
petition. In  the  retail  market  the  price  of  the  oils  of  Luooa  and  Bsni 
has  been  almost  unchanged,  and  the  demand  for  them  abroad  folly  sn^ 
tained. 

COTTON-SBBD    OEL. 

The  seed-oil  industry  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  Several 
kinds  of  this  oil  were  exhibited  at  the  Milan  exposition  in  1881,  aod 
classed  among  alimentary  oils.  There  were  some  beautiful  spedmeiii 
of  sesame  oil  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Scerno  &  Gismundi,  who  were  tbcc 
producing  30,000  quintals  per  year. 

The  importation  of  cotton -seed  oil  was  arrested  in  1882,  sinoe  vhich 
the  demand  for  oleaginous  seeds  has  increased.  In  1882  the  importii- 
tion  of  these  seeds  amounted  to  252,835  quintals,  being  52,335  qlIiota2^ 
more  than  the  previous  jear.    It  is  therefore  urged  that  a  dnt^: dronW 
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be  imposed  on  all  imports  of  seeds  and  seed  oils  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
on  cotton-seed  oil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  dnty  on  cotton-seed  oil  has  served  no  good  pur- 
pose; that  the  mixing  of  cotton  oil  with  oUve  was  not  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  that  the  mixture  is  now  made  with  oils  from  flax  and  nuts, 
and  other  deleterious  substances ;  and  that  the  competition  formerly 
coming  firom  cotton  oil  has  been  replaced  by  oils  of  other  seeds  and  by 
nut  oils. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  no  practical  method  exists  by  which 
these  mixtures  and  their  properties  can  be  detected,  and  it  is  felt  that 
frauds  will  diminish,  and  the  public  good  be  promoted,  when  prejudices 
against  good  seed  oils  disappear  and  they  are  sold  under  their  true 
names. 

•  DXTNHAM  J.  CBAIN, 

OonsuL 
[Tniteb  States  Consttlate, 

MUanj  November  10, 1883.. 


GENOA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLETOHRR. 
[RepnbliBhed  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  414.] 

Varieties. — The  best  olive  oil  is  extracted  from  the  following-named 
trees: 

I.  The  Oiugffiolinaj  known  as  the  Lavagnina  or  Taggiasca. 
n.  Badiola  or  Bazzuolo  and  Pendolina. 

III.  Ora^ppolosa  or  Merlina-Pignola  doppia. 

IT.  Ibndoltna  or  Pignola* 
V.  MartdlifMi  or  Martena-Papollina. 

Seeding  and  planting. — The  length  of  time  between  seeding  or  plant- 
ing and  fruit  bearing  depends  altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  of  cultivation  is  performed.  If  trees  are  raised  from  seed,  sixteen 
years  is  allotted  before  fruit  bearing  ]  if  by  sprout,  plant,  or  shoot,  it 
depends  on  the  age  thereof;  if  by  snags^  it  will  take  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  years  before  a  crop  can  be  realized.  A  full  crop  can  not  be 
exx>ected  till  the  tree  reaches  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Plants  brought  up  from  seed  and  shoots  must  be  ingrafted ;  otherwise 
the  trees  and  fruit  remain  wild ;  snags  also ;  in  fact,  all  must  be  grafted 
if  taken  from  the  root  or  below  the  graft  of  the  parent  tree. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  olives  in  this  province  is  as  follows: 

Olives  are  multiplied  by»  shoots  or  sprouts  ]  they  are,  when  sufQcient 
vitality  is  assured,  replanted  in  the  soil  where  it  is  designed  they  should 
grow;  they  are  mulched  every  three  years  with  manure  of  slow  decom- 
position as,  for  example,  the  scrapings  off  horns,  grounded  hoofs,  woolen 
rags,  and  stable  manure.    Manure  of  quick  decomposition  is  good  for 
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only  one  year,  and  has  this  disadvantage,  it  develops  more  leaves  on 
the  tree  and  rank  vegetation  than  it  does  frait.  The  treea  must  be  kept 
clean,  that  is,  free  from  sprouts  and  weeds ;  standing  water  most  not 
be  allowed  aroand  them,  for  in  such  case  the  wood  will  sooa  rot  and  be 
a  subject  for  a  malady  called  ^<  lapa,''  which  very  much  shortens  the 
life  of  the  tree. 

Olive  Regina^  or  queen  olive,  known  in  this  province  under  tbentUDe 
of  Olive  of  Spain,  is  a  special  quality  grown  from  the  imported  treecal- 
ttvated  for  special  purposes.  The  fruit,  however,  contains  but  little  oO, 
and  that  little  has  to  be  extracted  before  using  the  olive  for  calinary 
purposes. 

Production^ — If  olive  trees  are  well  cared  for  they  generally  give 
abundant  fruit  when  they  attain  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  even  long 
after  this  age  they  increase  if  properly  handled.  An^olive  tree  is  liable 
to  live  for  centuries  if  not  destroyed  by  the  "  lupa.'' 

The  production  of  the  olive  depends  on  the  care  taken  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  much  on  the  weather,  for,  be  it  understood,  the  fruit  is  ex- 
posed nearly  theentire  year,  before  maturity,  to  all  atmospheric  changes. 
The  yield  therefore  depends  largely  on  the  meteorological  vicisaitndee 
of  the  seasons,  and  for  this  reason  the  exact  figures  can  not  be  given. 
This  much,  however,  can  be  said,  an  olive  tree  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  old  will  produce  about  3  gallons  of  oil. 

A  hectare  of  land  (=2.471  acres),  in  fine,  if  properly  cultivatedyOaght 
to  produce  about  300  gallons  of  oil.  The  same  measurement  of  land  will 
produce  better  results  providing  the  conformation  of  the  soil  permits  the 
trees  to  be  set  closer  than  12  meters,  or  about  40  feety  apart.  The  otive 
crop  cau  be  considered  only  from  a  biennial  stand-point,  and  the  above 
is  the  average  for  two  years. 

The  relation  between  the  weight  of  olives  and  the  quantity  of  oil  is 
not  constant  in  all  crops,  nor  equal  on  all  lands,  for  this  reason :  On 
fiat  lands  and  in  places  where  rains  are  frequent  less  oil  and  more  water 
exists  in  the  fruit ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  grove  is  on  the  hill-side  the 
proportion  is  as  one  to  four,  or  one  gallon  of  oil  from  four  gallons  ci 
fruit. 

The  distance  between  trees  on  lands  exclusively  devoted  to  criives 
should  be  about  50  feet— if  on  flat  land  and  in  orchards— on  hill-sides  39 
feet,  or  even  less — always  less  on pedente  or  abrupt  inclinations.  Flati 
are  especially  prepared  on  hilly  lands,  and  so  arranged  that  the  roots  of 
one  tree  can  not  run  down  and  interfere  with  those  of  another.  In  other 
words,  the  roots  of  trees  are  limited  to  certain  space  by  the  erection  of 
stone  walls,  and  when  thus  arranged  the  olive  plant  will  flourish  at  a 
distance  of  only  30  feet  apart  from  its  neighbor. 

Pickling. — ^For  pickling  purposes  olives  are  gathered  before  tiiej 
change  from  green  to  a  reddish  colcM*.  The  faintish  tinge  from  the 
original  green  indicates  incipient  ripeness.  For  pickling,  olives  are 
usually  gathered  toward  the  close  of  August.    The  olive  must  be  full) 
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ripe  when  picked  for  oil.  Wlion  matured  it  drops  from  the  tree.  This 
occurs  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  as  in  all  its  stages,  from  bnd  to 
fall-grown  fruit,  the  atmosphere  also  has  its  influence  in  bringing  the 
olive  to  maturity. 

For  table  use  you  have  the  olive  in  three  ways :. 

(1)  Pickled  green. 

(2)  Dried  when  ripe. 

(3)  Pickled  when  de^  ripe. 

They  are  prepared  as  follows:  The  green  olive  is  placed  in  a  strong 
Aolation  of  lime  long  enough  to  take  the  oily  substance  out;  the  well- 
matured  olive  is  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  ripe  pickled  olive  undergoes  the 
same  process  as  the  green,  only  salt  is  used  instead  of  lime.  Further, 
the  green  olive,  when  purged  of  oil,  is  conserved  in  salted  water.  The 
dried  olives  are  placed  in  jars,  with  sufficient  oil  on  top  to  prevent  the 
air  drying  and  oxidizing  the  bul^  but  no  oil  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  for  fear  of  getting  rancid  and  thereby  communicate 
a  bad  odor  to  the  fruit  Aromatic  herbs  in  certain  quantity  are  gen- 
erally used  to  aromatize  the  fi'uit  preserved  in  this  way.  The  ripe  olive 
18  pickled  in  brine  of  salt,  as  stated,  but  the  brine  is  frequently  changed 
in  order  to  extract  the  oil  and  sour  flavor.  The  olive  must  not  be  too 
salt.    When  prepared  as  given  above  olives  will  keep  a  longtime. 

dU  extraction. — Oil  is  extracted  from  the  olive  by  crushing  the  fruit  in 
a  stone  press.  When  a  certain  quantity  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  the  crushed 
mass  is  placed  in  a  sieve-like  receptacle,  and  this  mass  when  pressed 
produces  the  oil.  Pressing  by  hydraulic  engines  has  been  tried  in  the 
past,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  but  this  power  proved 
too  great  in  that  it  actually  spoiled  the  oil.  Such  a  pressure  is  used  now 
only  for  extracting  oil  from  husks. 

EesuUs. — ^The  best  results  in  olive  culture  are  derived  from  hill-sides 
and  protected  by  sea  winds ;  in  such  locality  even  the  most  gentle  and 
tender  kinds  are  comparatively  safe.  Olives  raised  on  flat  lands,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned,  contain  more  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sun  (on  account  of  mountain  shade), 
and  are  always  liable  to  be  frost-bitten.  Even  on  table-lands  the  olive 
is  often  damaged  by  winds,  which  forces  the  fruit  to  fall  before  matu- 
rity. Gold  winds  always  hinder  the  growth  of  olives,  and  they  are 
especially  damaging  to  young  branches. 

/Sail  and  climate. — In  Liguria,  including  all  the  province  of  Genoa,  the 
highest  elevation  of  land  on  which  the  olive  is  cultivated  ranges  about 
1,600  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  orchards,  however,  are  all  in  the  south 
Bide  of  the  hills  and  protected  by  lofty  mountains  from  north  winds. 

The  olive  tree  will  prosper  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  rocky  land  in- 
cluded, except  that  of  a  sandy  nature ;  the  latter  absorbs  too  much 
heat,  and  therefore  cause  rapid  evaporation,  which  deprives  the  soil  of 
the^ecessary  moisture  in  summer.  Very  damp  soil  is  prejudicial  for 
the  reason  that  the  tree  is  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  '^lupa."    Oliver 
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groves  are  not  irrigated  in  the  province  of  (xenoa;  the  soil  is  genenlly 
considered  strong  enough  to  retain  moisture  a  long  time,  even  in  the 
dryest  seasons.  Young  plantis  are  watered,  however,  in  the  sammo', 
but  great  caution  is  practiced  in  this  work,  for  too  much  moistore  in- 
jures the  roots  and  then  comes  the  '^  lupa"  plague.  Throughout  thia 
entire  province  the  olive  orchards  are  all  on  the  sea-ooast;  they  eztoid 
inland  but  a  short  distance.  You  can  find  inland  places,  howeTV, 
where  olives  would  bear  well;  that  is  to  say^in  situations  where  the 
temperature  undergoes  no  serious  change. 

The  price  of  olive  oil  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  crop.  For  same  reason  the  average  annual  yield  can  not  be  given. 
On  these  points  I  particularly  inquired,  but  failed  to  obtain  satis&c- 
tory  answer. 

Cost  of  cultivation. — Answer  5  and  6  give  possible  yield  under  ordi- 
nary conditioos,  so  I  pass  to  the  cost  of  cultivating  olive  groves.  T^ 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts  each  year,  first,  plowing  so-called  to 
lands  and  hoeing  hill-side  orchards;  second,  clearing  the  ground  of 
weeds. 

The  following  statistics  were  given  me  by  a  gentleman  experieneed 
in  olive  culture,  and  while  his  statements  may  not  be  as  dear  as  d^ 
sired  I  can  not  do  better  than  give  them  as  narrated : 

One  day's  plowing  costs  11  francs  ($1. 90),  and  two  days  with  the  plov 
is  sufficient  for  a  hectare  of  land  (2. 471  acres).  Where  the  plow  can  iio( 
toach  on  account  of  the  trees,  a  hoe  is  used.  As  there  are  about  12i) 
trees  in  a  hectare  of  land  10  men  at  least  are  needed  for  such  work,  it 
2  francs  (38  cents)  per  day.  Now  as  to  manuring  groves.  The  trees 
should  be  mulched  oboe  in  every  three  years.  Experience  has  tanght 
that  the  best  way  was  to  manure  ooe-third  of  the  orchard  this  year,  ooe- 
third  next  year,  and  so  on.  The  compost  for  a  tree  which  yields,  say, 
10  liters  of  oil  (about  2§  gallons)  costs  about  67  cents;  at  this  rate  tbe 
man  are  for  an  orchard  of  120  trees  will  cost  a  fraction  over  $80.  Cod 
sider  then  a  workman's  labor  at  mulching,  20  days,  at  38  cents  per  day; 
clearing  weeds  8  days  at  same  wages,  then  pruning,  plowing,  etc,  and 
you  have  incurred  an  average  expense  on  each  tree  of  80  cents.  In  fioe, 
you  realize  about  $190  from  a  hectare  of  olive  trees,  and  it  oosts  yon  one^ 
half  that  sum  to  care  for  the  land.  From  the  other  half  you  must  pay 
Government,  provincial,  and  communal  taxes,  which  are  no  small  itemi^ 

Rain-fall. — The  result  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  last  tea 
years  in  the  province  of  Genoa  shows  thai;  about  48  inches  of  water  bad 
fallen  each  year  (almost  incredible,  but  substantially  vouched  for).  It 
was  much  less  on  the  oriental  coast,  and  fully  one-third  less  on  tbe 
western  coast. 

EXPORTS  AND  IHPOBTS  OP  OLIYS  OIL. 

Strange  as  the  item  may  appear,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  table  tbat 
28,358  kilograms  olpure  olive  oil  was  imported  into  P^pfi^t^I^?^  ^ 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  year  1883 :  ^'''''^  ^^ 
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BXPOBTS  OF  qfXVE  OIJi. 

(AH  oeMiireBient  in  Jdk^gnuiu,  gooosding  to  the  mle  of  Itily.    One  hiudred  kilognniB  equal  to  220 

ponnda.] 

KUognuns. 

United  States  and  Canada 104,045 

La  Plata  States 757, 0:» 

Clkili  and  Pern 15,022 

Other  Ameiioan  ports 2.049,781 

Austria 79,764 

Franoe 363,247 

Qermany 27,085 

England 121.497 

Holland 38,180 

RnoBia 1,610 

Spain  and  Portugal 4, 195 

Turkey 8,169 

Tripoli  and  other  African  ports 275 

Total .'     3.387,896 

IMPORTS  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

KUognuns. 

United  States  and  Canada 28,358 

Austria 152,872 

Tripoli  and  other  African  ports 1,832,201 

Total. 2,013,431 

Total  exports  over  imports 1,374,465 

Jamxs  Flktghxr, 

C&naul. 
United  States  Consuiate, 

Oenoa,  May  1,  1884. 


LUCCA. 

BBTORTBT  CONSUL  BICE,  OF  FLOBBNCfE. 

The  variety  best  adapted  for  pickling  is  the  Trantojo  olive,  also  called 
^*  NatioDal''  or  '*  Gtontile,"  and  is  also  good  for  extracting  oil.  The  '^  Mora- 
jolo,"  ^^  OremigDolo,"  and  '<  Leccino"  produce  the  porest  oil. 

The  trees  which  prodnce  the  above  varieties  are  grown  on  hilly 
gronndy  where  the  tree  is  planted,  aboat  3  miles  firom  the  sea,  and  at 
an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  650  to  2,300  feet,  and  in  certain  locali- 
tiea  at  even  a  higher  elevation.  The  most  favorable  situation  is  facing 
south,  and  the  soil  best  adapted  is  rocky  and  sandy.  Severe  cold  spoils 
the  tree  and  the  olive. 

When  the  tree  is  from  three  to  four  years  old  it  is  transplanted, 
always  in  the  summer,  and  if  found  necessary  watered.  The  cultiva- 
tion takes  place  in  autumn,  for  the  manure,  and  in  the  spring  for  the 
working  of  the  soil.    The  pruning  takes  place  in  autumnp^^^  ^  ^^OOy  IC 
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The  olive  is  generally  picked  from  October  to  May,  I  at  trhis  must  d^ 
peud  on  the  climate. 

The  olives  are  picked  ia  two  ways,  viz:  (1)  In  October,  when  the 
olive  is  green  and  not  too  oily,  it  is  put  under  lime  and  ashes  mixed 
with  water,  and  washed  afterwards  in  pure  water;  it  is  then  potir 
other  pure  water,  adding  17.10  pounds  of  salt  for  every  220.11  ponods 
of  olives ;  (2)  in  February,  when  the  olive  is  oily,  it  is  picked  by  hand 
and  placed  for  forty  days  in  pure  water  and  kept  in  it,  until  the  mi 
leaves  the  fruit  by  squeezing  it — then  continued  as  above. 

As  to  the  process  of  making  oil  it  is  as  follows : 

The  fruit  as  soon  as  gathered  is  brought  to  the  store-rooms  attaehd 
to  the  olivemill,  and  there  spread  out  until  it  can  be  crashed  in  a  thin 
layer  to  avoid  overheating.  The  ripe  olives  have  a  lustrous  pQr])lt 
black  color.    In  making  the  finest  oil  any  damaged  fruit  is  pat  aside. 

The  mill  consists  of  a  large  mill-stone  revolving  in  a  troagh  built  of 
stone.  It  is  driven  by  water-power  if  available,  or  else  by  animal  pover. 
generally  oxen.  The  olives  are  placed  in  the  mill  and  quickly  crasheiJ 
to  a  pasty  mass,  inclading  the  stones.  The  pulp  is  next  transferred  tu 
fiber-bags,  and  these  placed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press ;  on  pressaiv 
being  applied,  the  oil  flows  forth,  and  is  collected  in  a  suitable  recepuick . 
In  order  to  disengage  all  the  oleaginous  particles,  water  is  poured  over 
the  bags.  In  making  the  finest  oil  it  is  essential  to  use  only  cold  water. 
which  must  also  be  pure  and  nucontaminated.  Hot  water,  though  more 
efficacious,  would  deprive  the  oil  of  all  its  delicacy.  The  first  pressing 
of  sound  fruit  yields  the  finest  quality  of  olive  oil. 

Newly  made  oil  is  allowed  to  rest  a  while  in  tanks,  so  that  some  of  tbt* 
solid  matter  from  the  fruit,  which  is  held  in  suspension,  may  have  time 
to  deposit  It  is  afterward  clarified  by  passing  it  through  pure  caidtx 
cotton.    It  is  then  fit  for  the  market. 

The  pulp  from  which  the  first  oil  has  been  expressed  is  again  plaenl 
in  the  mill  and  the  same  process  repeated  a  second  tiine,  hot  water 
l>eing  used  instead  of  cold.  A  second-rate  quality  of  oil  is  thus  obtaiBe«l. 
which  is  kept  separate  at  those  olive-mills  where  the  finest  oils  are  pr> 
dnced.  Even  then  the  pulp  is  not  done  with.  It  is  crashed  agaii)  Ib 
another  mill  with  the  addition  of  water,  then  passed  into  a  drc^ilar 
tank,  where  agitators  separate  the  residuum  of  pulp  from  the  remain 
ing  small  parts  of  the  olive  kernels. 

The  latter  is  removed  and  used  for  fuel. 

The  pulpy  residual  is  again  subjected  to  pressure  and  some  oil  oh- 
tuined  of  very  inferior  qnality. 

The  water  which  has  been  used  in  the  agitator  flows  down  and  pass«» 
through  settling  tanks  where  some  little  oil  comes  to  the  surftee  anJ 
is  collected. 

The  trees  commenced  bearing  fruit  when  about  ten  years  old.   Ai^ 
cortliug  to  plants,  soil,  cultivation,  and  climate,  the  yield  may  give  (rm 
-0  to  330  i>ounds  of  olives.  .     f^t^iMi^ 

*  Digitized  by  ^^OO^K:: 
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TLe  trees  are  plauted  at  »  distance  of  10  to  11  yards  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Trees  are  propagated  either  by  seedlings  or  cuttings.  The  latter  are 
taken  from  trees  which  have  been  cut  or  blown  down,  and  from  the 
roots  where  suckers  would  develop.  The  seedlings  revert  to  the  wild 
species  of  olive  tree,  and  hence  must  be  grafted ;  this  is  generally  done 
when  the  tree  Is  from  six  to  eight  years  old. 

A  fly  termed  ^^Musca  oleae"  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
olive-tree  farmer.  This  insect  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  common  fly ; 
its  head  is  of  orange  color,  green  eyes,  body  and  wings  variegated. 
The  female  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  olive  berries ;  they  develop  into 
small  white  maggots,  which  destroy  most  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  In 
the  cavity  so  formed  water  penetrates,  causing  rottenness.  Oil  made 
from  such  fruit  is  thick  and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  This  fly  makes  its 
appearance  in  Tuscany  in  September.  The  ravages  it  cituses  are  aimost 
incredible.    There  is  no  possible  treatment. 

William  T.  Eioe, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Florenccj  May  23,  1890. 


MESSINA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSVL  JOKES. 

Varieties.^The  best  variety  for  pickled  olives  is  the  Ogliaio ;  best 
varieties  for  olive-oil :  The  Ogliaio,  Caloria,  and  Oalabrese. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  olive-trees  in  this  province  are  of  the  Ogliaio 
variety ;  the  Biancolilla  and  Nasitana  varieties  are  prolific  bearers. 

Tree  planting.— The  Galabrese  must  be  planted  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  thrives  4  miles  inland.  The  other  varieties 
above  named  do  well  on  the  coast  and  as  far  as  2J  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea-level  depends  upon  the  exposure,  variety, 
soil.  With  a  southern  exposure  the  Ogliaio  thrives  at  an  elevation 
of  1,200  feet;  the  Oaloria  at  1,500  feet ;  the  Nasitana  at  from  1,500  to 
1,800  feet,  and  the  Oalabrese  at  a  still  greater  elevation. 

When  the  olive  is  grown  by  the  sea-shore  a  western  exposure  is  the 
best.  A  southern  exposure  is  required  when  the  olive  is  grown  at  an 
elevation  exceeding  1,000  feet. 

Olives  grown  on  hilly  land  yield  the  most  oil  and  the  best  quality  of 
oil.  The  crops  on  level  land  are  much  lighter  and  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Level  land  produces  the  best  olives  for  drying  purposes. 

Soilj  ete. — ^The  olive  prefers  a  friable,  porous  soil.  Water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stagnate  around  the  trees.  The  olive  rarely  attains  its 
fall  growth  on  level  clay  land  owing  to  the  humidity  retained  by  such 
land.    In  winter  clay  soils  run  together;  in  summer,  in  cn^|yjig[^pj^|^ 
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they  break  the  roots  and  seriously  iDJore  the  trees.  A  very  dry  soil  l« 
also  to  be  avoided.  In  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  olive  alkalies,  chalk, 
and  phosphates  predominate.  The  calcareo-argillaceoas,  product  of  th«? 
tertiary  calcareous  rocks,  is  the  soil  of  soils  for  the  olive. 

OHmatie  influences. — ^A  moderately  moist  sabsoil  salts  tbe  ddwe  bm. 

The  olive  prefers  a  temperate,  dry,  and  equable  climalie.  It  dDe^ 
badly  in  hot  climates,  in  which  a  southern  exposure  should  be  avoids 
by  all  means.  The  temperature  from  34^  to  9£P  Fahr.  suits  the  o]ivr> : 
mean  temperature,  6S^  Fahr. 

Bain-faXL — In  this  olive  zone  the  annual  rain-fall  never  exceeds  ^^ 
inches.  The  rains  are  at  irregular  intervals;  a  drought  of  serenl 
months  being  followed  by  torrents  of  rain,  greatly  to  the  detrhnent  of 
the  crops. 

Baiin  is  beneficial  to  both  trees  and  fruit,  exc^t  when  the  tiees  an 
in  bloom.  It  is  invaluable  in  August,  as  it  swells  the  froit  and  xhm 
increases  the  yield  of  oil. 

Irrigation. — ^The  olive  d«es  not  require  irrigation.  When  gipwn  witl 
the  orange  and  lemon  (which  are  irrigated)  the  olive  produces  besTj 
crops,  but  this  fruit  is  good  neither  for  pickling  nor  for  oil ;  m<»eorer. 
trees  subject  to  irrigation  grow  old  prematurely. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Milazzo  it  is  customary  to  water  %be  trem  it 
the  time  of  transplanting,  4  gallons  to  the  tree.  This  is  the  only  im 
gation  of  the  olive  in  practice  in  this  province. 

Oultivaiion. — ^The  olive  is  worked  three  times  a  year.  In  October, 
after  the  first  autumnal  rains,  when  the  earth  from  around  the  tree  L« 
thrown  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  its  branches  and  made  ixit« 
a  low  circular  mound,  thus  forming  a  clean  bed  for  the  <dives  to  £iJl  <a 
when  the  branches  are  shaken.  This  embankment  also  retains  the  raio- 
water  around  the  trees. 

In  March  and  April  this  mound  is  broken  up  and  the  eartti  is  piled  in 
two  smaller  circles,  thus  offering  as  great  a  surface  of  the  earth  as  pos- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  air. 

About  the  end  of  May  this  earth  is  leveled. 

As  a  rule  the  olive  is  not  manured.  There  are  growers,  however,  w]m> 
enrich  their  trees  every  two  years.  They  run  a  trench  half  way  roawi 
tbe  tree  5  or  6  feet  irom  the  trunk,  fill  it  with  manure  one  year,  and  ood 
plete  the  circle,  manuring  the  other  half  of  the  tree  the  nest  year. 
Others  open  a  trench  near  the  tree  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wiBd 
and  fill  it  with  manure  to  strengthen  its  roots  on  that  side. 

Near  Milazzo  the  trees  are  manured  every  other  year  by  turning  nsdei 
lupins  and  beans. 

Pruning. — Olive  trees  are  pruned  and  suckers  removed  every  tvo 
years,  from  December  to  February.  The  head  of  the  tree  should  be 
cut  back  so  as  to  admit  of  air  and  light. 

Pickling  and  Ownn^.— Olives  for  pickling  are  gathered  green  in  Octi> 
ber  and  Kovember.    When  destined  for  the  oil  prasa  olivea.ar&Mt :«» 
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ii>eu  on  .the  trees  and  are  gathered  as  they  fall.  Oliv^es  are  gathered 
>y  band  or  knooked  down  with  long  poles.  The  ^roung  twi^s  are 
iraised  and  broken  by  the  poles,  which  shortens  the  next  year's  crop ; 
>ut,  as  gathering  by  hand  is  mach  slower,  poles  are  generally  pre- 
erred. 

Olives  for  pickling  are  dried  in  the  shade  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
soaked  in  water  from  two  to  four  days  and  pickled. 

Olives  for  the  press  are  left  for  a  few  days  in  the  baskets  in  which 
liey  are  carried  home ;  they  are  then  thrown  into  vats  and  allowed  to 
'erment;  this  fermentation  diminishes  the. yield  of  oil  and  is  detri- 
tiental  to  its  quality. 

The  process  for  pickling  olives  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  in  water  a 
uifflcient  amount  of  rock-salt  to  float  an  egg  or  a  potato.  Pnt  the  olives 
n  this  brine  and  cover  them  with  fresh  olive  twigs  with  their  leaves  on, 
(nrild  fennel,  bell  peppers,  and  garlic.  To  make  oil:  The  oMves  having 
become  soft,  macerated,  during  their  fermentation  in  the  vats,  are  run 
through  (t.  e.j  crushed)  a  mill  with  horizontal  rollers.  The  pulp  is  then 
put  into  large,  round  wicker  bags,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  pressed. 
^^  Sansino,"  or  oil  from  the  husks,  is  obtained  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  olive  husks  and  pressing  them  a  second  time.  Tin  dippers  are 
nsed  to  transfer  the  oil  from  the  press  to  wooden  tubs,  in  which  it  is 
carried  to  the  warehouse.  The  oil  is  then  poured  into  large  earthen- 
ware jars  and  left  to  settle  before  being  put  on  the  market 

Maturity. — At  ten  years  of  age  the  olive  comes  into  bearing  and  con- 
tinues bearing  for  centuries. 

Yield. — Olive  trees  in  full  bearing  yield  from  1  to  2  gallons  of  oil  per 
tree— 78  to  156  gallons  per  acre. 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^The  large  olives,  Ogliaio  and  Galabrese, 
are  planted  from  36  to  39  feet  apart ;  the  dwarf  olives,  Biancolilla, 
from  15  to  24  feet  apart.  Trees  are  propagated  by  seed }  eyes  (excres- 
cences that  grow  on  the  foot  of  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  olive — best 
method)^  suckers^  cuttings;  and  budding. 

Insect  pests. — The  olive  tree  and  the  olive  have  a  number  of  insect 
pests.  The  lepidoptera,  ^n  a  chrysalis  state,  cut  into  the  large  branches ; 
the  Tlesino  oleiperda,  and  the  Phlocotribus  olece  eat  into  the  twigs ;  small 
butterflies  feed  upon  the  leaves.  A  little  hemipter,  called  ovphyllura 
oleasj  attacks  the  bloom  of  the  olive  tree  and  covers  it  over  with  a  cot- 
tonous  substance  that  smothers  it.  The  fly,  Dacus  olew^  lays  its  egg  in 
the  pulp  of  the  olive,  which  egg  produces  a  worm  that  feeds  upon  the 
pulp.  This  prolific  fly  is  a  terrible  scourge.  Olives  attacked  by  the  fly 
yield  but  little  oil  of  inferior  quality. 

The  beneficial  insects  are  the  parasites  of  the  olive  fly. 

There  are  little  hymenoptera  that  feed  on  the  larva  of  the  dacus. 

WAI.LAOB  8.  Jones, 

OimsuU 
United  Stati!s  Consulate, 

Messinaj  Jwwmry  27, 1890.  Digitized  by  Google 
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NAPLES. 
SBPOBT  Br  CONSUL  0AMPHAU8BN. 

Varieties. — ^The  name  of  best  variety  for  pickled  olives  is  the  AndD 
or  Gaeta  olives,  and  for  oil  the  Bitordella.  The  other  choice  vanetic^ 
for  pickles  (eating)  and  oil,  worthy  of  calture  and  for  profit,  vetk 
Oorregioleand  Panzione  (for  oil),  also  Morrajole  andBazze;  hattbe£Q]> 
paca  olive  is  caltivated  in  preference  in  the  province  of  Naples. 

The  trees  are  grown  in  tbe  provinces  of  Ban,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  ^d 
are  distant  from  the  sea  1,500  feet,  and  from  90  feet  above  sea-levd:* 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  with  southern  exposure. 

The  trees  grow  on  hilly,  rolling,  or  level  land,  but  hilly  ib  the  bt>t 
with  fresh,  rich  soil  without  clay. 

OUmiUic  influences. — ^The  same  as  stated  in  answer  to  qaest]<»  >>. ' 
under  the  hCMMl  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  figs. 

Irrigation  is  not  practiced. 

Oultivatian. — Every  year  by  working  the  soil  and  using  banT;>r' 
manures  and  refuse  collected  in  the  streets  of  the  cities. 

Pruning.^jyuring  the  usual  time,  as  in  other  countries,  and  byif 
moving  the  suckers  whenever  necessary. 

Piehing  and  curing. — From  November  to  February.  They  are  plck^i 
by  hand  or  beaten  down.  The  middle  of  October  is  the  time  to  gatliK 
those  for  pickling  or  eating.  The  fruit  for  oil  is  collected  at  aoj  tii: 
after  November.  After  picking,  the  fruit  is  mashed  into  a  paste  ^^^ 
pressed  under  a  hydraulic  press  and  the  oil  extracted.  Hie  piekiiot - 
done  in  the  simplest  and  usual  way,  similar  to  pickling  cucambers^etc 
in  the  United  States.  Before  they  are  put  in  brine  the  olives  aresoi^^ 
for  a  day  or  two  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  then  for  a  ooaple  / 
hours  in  fresh  water. 

Maturity. — ^The  trees  mature  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

Yield. — Trees  average  20  quarts  of  oil  or  45  pounds  of  frnitperyeir 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^Trees  are  planted  from  35  to  40  feet  ap^i 
and  propagated  by  seed,  sprout,  or  graft. 

Publications. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  statistics  isaaed  bytJ^ 
Italian  Government  on  this  subject.  The  best  information  on  tbu  d' 
ject  is  to  be  obtained  from  or  through  the  United  States  legation^ or  tl^ 
United  States  consulate-general  at  Rome.  Publications,  scientifie  Rr 
ports,  etc.,  on  this  matter  are  published  in  tbe  different  citiea  of  Iti^: 
and  articles  are  quite  frequently  found  in  the  daily  papers. 

Insect  pests. — ^The  kermes  injures  the  tree,  and  is  destroyed  bjcafc' 
of  the  bark  where  it  nestles,  saturating  the  place  with  asolatiODof  lio" 
When  the  oil-fly  makes  its  appearance  the  olives  are  gathered  vitii  t> 
utmost  diligence  and  made  into  oil  to  prevent  the  propagatiosoftli' 
insect. 

Edward  OAMPHArssNt 

United  States  Consulate,  Digitized  by  ^oo^ii^f^' 

Naples  y  January  31, 1890. 
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PALERMO.      ^ 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL. 


Varieties. — Among  the  six  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  Sicily 
)gliaja''  yields  the  most  oily  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 


Name. 


O^lli^a 

CaltobeUotteM.. 

Bianehettti 

Calamifmani 

Zeba  or  Zaitoni . 
Ceraaoia 


Oil  foand  in 

100  parta 

of  ollTe  weight. 


KUofframa. 

20.312 
17. 187 
15.625 
16.625 
15.626 
14.345 


The  names  of  other  choice  varieties  for  pickles  (eating)  and  oil, 
>rtby  of  cnlture  and  for  profit,  are  Oaltabellottese,  Bianchetta,  Zeba 
Zaituui,  and  Oerasola. 

The  trees  which  produce  the  above  oils  are  grown  in  Sicily  and  most 
krts  of  Italy. 

There  is  no  stipulated  distance  from  the  sea.  The  olive-tree  grows 
uher  on  the  coast  or  inland,  but  groves  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  large 
dies  of  water  are  more  productive  than  those  situated  inland,  the 
ives  yielding  more  oil.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  the  influence 
large  bodies  of  water  in  modifying  the  extremes  of  temperature. 
The  limit  of  cultivation  in  the  province  of  Palermo  is  stated  at  827 
Bters  (about  2,690  feet)  above  sea-level.  As  the  trees  suffer  from  ex- 
Bmes  of  temperature  and  from  lack  of  moisture  in  either  soil  or  air, 
e  success  of  cultivation  at  various  altitudes,  depends  largely  on  nature 
soil,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  distance  from  the  sea. 
Sunlight — ^The  position  of  an  olive  grove  in  relation  to  the  sun  ap- 
tars  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  an  eastern  exposure  the  diurnal 
langes  from  cold  to  warm,  and  vice  versa^  are  very  rapid,  while  with  a 
uthem,  and  still  more  with  a  western  and  northern  exposure,  the  di- 
et solar  rays  are  preceded,  in  the  morning,  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
e  sun's  warmth,  and  in  the  evening  the  change  to  the  cold  of  the 
ght  is  similarly  graduated.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  northern 
nits  of  the  growth  of  the  olive  the  most  unfavorable  position  is  an 
«tern  exposure,  experiments  proving  that  in  seasons  of  extreme  cold, 
le  first  trees  to  perish  are  those  most  fully  exposed  to  the  east. 
In  the  southern  limit  of  growth,  however,  the  eastern,  western,  or 
>Tthern  exposures  are  more  favorable  than  the  southern,  since,  in  the 
tter  case,  the  trees  suffer  from  the  extreme  heat.  In  the  intermediate 
^dinore  temperate  zones  exposures  to  the  southeast  or  southwest  seem 
►  be  preferable.  Aside  from  solar  exposure  it  is  important  to  choose  a 
dsition  sheltered  from  violent  winds.    In  some  parts  of  this  island  the 
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Strong  sea  winds,  charged  with  salt,  are  found  to  be  verj  iDjoikoi, 
while  in  other  parts  with  dififorent  exposure  the  wind  most  dreaded  i« 
the  hot  dry  sirocco,  blowing  from  the  southeast. 

Soilj  etc. — ^Latitade  appears  to  govern  the  character  of  the  gml 
For  instance,  in  latitude  3(P  an  inclination  of  3QP  would  be  iDdiatfl 
in  the  land.  Open,  rolling  ground  seems  preferable  as  allowiiigab 
subterranean  circulation  and  the  escape  of  excessive  moisture. 

It  is  not  true,  as  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  olive  prefers  thepociv 
soil.  Where  the  earth  is  too  sandy,  and,  in  some  conditions,  wberpto) 
hard,  the  trees  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  they  grow  slowly  n. 
with  difficulty,  and  in  elevated  positions,  in  the  abseDoe  of  prc^" 
rains  and  perennial  moisture,  the  foliage  is  scanty,  fruit  ripens  t^ 
rapidly,  without  IhU  development,  much  of  it  withering  half  fonod. 

The  BMMt  fiikvorable  is  a  loose  mellow  soil  of  moderate  hamiditj.  Ai 
open  sobsoQ  is  pr^erable  to  clay,  as  the  latter  in  winter  seasoos  is  ap 
to  retain  too  Modi  moisture  and  uodnly  chill  the  trees  at  the  time  f  lie: 
vegKable  life  is  moet  feeble. 

Temfmrmtmrt.—li  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  limits  of  tempenttiii 
within  whick  tlie  olive  will  grow  and  flourish,  as  so  many  other  ft^iti^ 
tkMs  ent«ff  into  the  question,  but  a  uniform  temperate  climate  Bees<  •< 
beahsUuUi^  esMotial  to  its  well  being.  In  favorable  localities  tfc* 
iRie  comtiKM  to  vegetate  in  March,  when  the  mean  temperatoRt: 
the^ir  kas  rMched  lOJCPto  lio  centigrade  (6O.90  toSLS^Fahit 
Wi:  ^  TV  Iniit  boda  commence  to  form,  generally,  in  April,  at  a  1^2 
wnociV'  of  15^  centigrade  (59^  Fahrenheit).  The  tree  blooms  in  Ma.« 
wWs  tte  Bctaa  teapnatuie  has  attained  18^  or  19^  centigrade  (6i^- 
%>  ^¥L^  FAkn»heit}.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  fruit  eommeD^^ 
1;^  ii-coL  3Li»3tf  ^he  influence  of  a  mean  temperature  of  2P  to  23P  cer<'J 
irrao^  vS<C5^  vc^TlAP  Fahrenheit).  The  fruit  attains  its  i^vtb  ea:> 
HI  jL^r  «nd  neiae2i«a  maturity  in  October. 

TUt  mMa  miperature  in  Palermo  (a  locality  favorable  totbeoli^ 
s$  }««(v«rdM  ?Vc  ;he  nine  years  from  1866  to  1874  indttsive,  was  IS^^ti 
tap-JkOf  "f4w4-  Fahrenheit).  The  maximum  temperatnre  daring  t>j 
Timt  >*^^M  *V4^  cmtigrade  {10^729  Fahrenheit)  and  the  miDimuiB- 
wT'Urra5^  "^4-  Fahrenh^t). 

T\H  lAviwc  witt»r  temperature  which  the  olive  tree  can  support  is  • 
1^  ji--^  <«r.,p?»i^  l^'^  to  (I9.40  Fahrenheit),  and  this  not  protonH 
)^''rtn£  ft^l^  cf  »n  days.  ^ 

\i  vATvxcs  7itrt5?  of  Italy  where,  during  occasional  hard  vinteB,  t*- 
ip»-rj-^  ^fc^  "^^-^^tt  below  this  point,  for  two  or  three  days  onlj,t*ewT 
^  ^  joiv'a^r  vHi^"^  treee>  has  been  very  great. 

"Vc^  *<m*  >>  be  no  regular  method  of  irrigation  in  existence  w'^' 

nr  ^^  ^^eionfuCAl  supervision,  and  no  co-operation  of  differe»tpiopw^ 

aS-1«'.-  *'-C-    *^'^**^  icro  wer  seeks,  apparently,  to  utilize  to  the  best  adm 

-iw  rn.  1-  tsiii  on  hi*  own  property.    Where  this  i8 scanty  it »  »®^ 

i|HMtaivMired  by  the  sinking  of  wells  from  which  tie  waters 
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amped  by  hand  or  animal  power.  This  is,  however,  an  insignificant 
em.  The  general  method  of  irrigation  seems  to  be  to  dig  ditches  close 
)  and  parallel  with  the  lines  of  trees  and  connect  these  with  cross  canals 
1  snch  a  manner  that  the  drainage  of  the  land  can  be  held  in  the  ditches 
)  be  Qsed  when  needed,  or  conveyed  away  in  case  of  superabandance. 

In  the  case  of  terraced  hills  or  nndnlatory  land  the  intervening  basins 
re  often  necessary  to  an  intelligent  control  of  the  rain-fall.  These 
asins,  as  well  as  the  main  aqnedncts  are,  in  this  coantry,  bnilt  of 
tone  or  cement,  and  in  this  equable  climate  endure  for  centuries.  As 
tie  olive  snffers  from  too  much  moisture  to  as  great  an  extent  as  from 
)o  little,  careful  cultivators  protect  the  roots  of  their  trees  in  the  an- 
nmn  from  an  excess  of  the  cold  rains  of  winter  with  as  much  care  as 
bey  take  to  provide  them  with  water  during  the  dry  months  of  summer. 

Cultivation. — After  an  olive  grove  is  fairly  started  the  annual  labor 
ivolved  in  its  cultivation  is  as  follows: 

In  autumn,  in  those  localities  where  severe  cold  is  apprehended,  the 
arth  is  bnilt  up  and  solidly  packed  around  the  trees  to  prevent  a  too 
eady  access  of  the  chilling  waters  of  winter  to  the  roots.  When  no 
rosts  are  feared  and  the  season  is  dry,  the  soil  on  the  contrary  is  loos* 
Ded  about  the  roots  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  moisture. 

In  winter  or  early  spring  the  earth  is  turned  up  as  deeply  as  possible, 
a  this  country,  with  the  spade. 

In  summer  a  superficial  digging  takes  place  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

In  September  the  ditches  and  reservoirs  are  cleaned  and  opened  to 
Jlow  the  winter  rains  to  pass  out. 

The  deep  digging  at  the  end  of  winter  is  to  facilitate  the  absorption 
»f  the  spring  rains  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible.  The  superficial 
ntnmer  digging,  besides  destroying  the  weeds,  breaks  the  continuity 
»f  the  soil,  the  loose  upper  stratum  acting  as  a  blanket  preventing  the 
lispersion  and  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  lower  depths. 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  fertilization  of  trees  in  old  .and  exhausted 
(round. 

Pruning. — ^The  olive,  like  the  peach,  bears  fruit  on  the  second  year's 
growth ;  that  is  to  say,  the  growth  of  one  year  bears  the  fruit  of  the 
lext  The  branches  extend  themselves  from  year  to  year,  but  the  part 
hereof  which  has  once  borne  fruit,  never  blooms  again.  In  the  absence 
»f  pruning  these  branches  grow  in  length  from  year  to  year  until  they 
iDally  cease;  the  shooting  out  of  collateral  branches  is  very  slow  and 
he  fruitage  of  the  tree  insignificant.  By  improper  or  irregular  pruning 
he  fruitage  of  a  tree  may  be  seriously  diminished  or  even  temporarily 
lestroyed.    By  pruning  the  form  and  extent  of  the  tree  are  controlled. 

To  constitute  a  healthy  tree,  the  amount  of  upper  growth  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  development  of  the  roots  and  will  constantly  vary 
^ith  the  age  and  vigor  of  each  individual  tree.  Olive  trees  should  be 
pruned  annually,  in  the  spring.  The  most  desirable  form  is  the  reversed 
^ne,  the  branches  spreading  more  and  more  as  the  top  is  approached. 
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This  is  thought  to  produce  the  most  uniform  exposure  to  air  and  gar. 
The  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  high,  the  trunk  from  tL? 
ground  to  the  lower  branches  not  to  exceed  1^  to  2  meters  (about  4jt} 
Gi  feet). 

When  the  young  tree  is  suflBciently  branched  and  has  reacheil » 
height  of  about  IJ  meters  (or  45  feet)  the  top  is  cut  off  iraroediav! 
above  a  vigorous  embranchment.  In  the  following  spring  theprincipa: 
branches  are  pruned,  being  left  shortest  at  the  bottom  and  longer^* 
the  top  is  approached,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  preserving  to  i> 
tree  a  symmetry  of  form  and  uniformity  of  density  as  far  as  possibr 
When  the  fruiting  age  is  reached  the  skillful  pruner  will  form  sucli  ■ 
relation  between  the  general  growth  of  wood  and  the  fruitbe^rt: 
branches,  from  year  to  year,  as  will  best  subserve  the  health  and  ri<:^ 
of  the  tree.  In  addition  to  this  pruning  there  should  be  an  ^um 
cutting  away  of  all  decayed  and  unhealthy  branches. 

Picking, — All  the  olives  on  a  tree  do  not  mature  at  the  same  time. ui 
two  pickings  are  generally  made.  In  the  first  are  taken  the  sonthem  si^k 
of  the  trees  and  those  trees  situated  on  high  ground,  as  these  ripti 
first.  The  method  is  to  pick  by  hand  those  within  reach,  then  geotJ 
shake  the  branches  until  the  balance  drop  to  the  ground.  In  lsT?e 
groves  the  wind  is  largely  relied  on  to  assist  in  the  labor.  It  is  ^'• 
mated  that  to  pick  an  ettolitro  (or  about  2^  Winchester  bnshelM  : 
olives  from  the  tree  by  hand  requires  a  man's  labor  for  eight  hours,  viulr 
the  same  amount  can  be  picked  from  the  ground  in  one  and  one-hi^f  bo^r^ 

PtcArZin^.— Olives  for  pickling  or  preserving  in  any  manner  for  tall? 
use  are  picked  green  ]  for  oil,  when  fully  ripe.  It  seems  to  be  t:f 
opinion  here  that  olives  increase  in  amount  of  oil  produced  if  left'- 
the  tree  some  weeks  after  fully  ripe,  but  the  quality  of  the  oil  deters" 
rates. 

ManufoAiture  of  oil, — To  make  good  oil  the  olives  should  first  be  tin' 
oughly  cleansed  of  all  earth  and  leaves.  If  washing  is  necessary  t^ 
effect  this,  they  must  then  be  carefully  dried,  after  which  they  shoal-i 
be  conveyed  at  once  to  the  mill ;  but,  if  this  is  impracticable,  tbey  mi; 
be  spread  out  4  or  5  inches  deep  in  a  dry,  airy  plaoe,  care  beii.: 
taken  to  turn  them  over  thoroughly  every  three  or  four  days  to  prevtH 
fermentation.  If  the  olives  are  allowed  to  ferment  the  qaalitj  of  \^ 
oil  is  effected  injuriously  both  in  color  and  taste.  There  are  se^^ra. 
varieties  of  machines  for  crushing  the  olives.  Extensive  prodocep 
have  at  least  one  grooved  mill  which  crushes  the  olives  bnt  le»^e«  tk? 
pips  or  stones  intact  The  oil  from  the  latter,  although  amoauUDi:!^ 
7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  of  an  hifi^rior  quality,  and  itsftdmrtt*" 
detracts  from  the  brightness  and  exc^t^lleiiee  of  the  first  pressiiiif*  "^"^ 
olives,  reduced  to  paste,  are  put  in  sacl^s  made  of  a  species  of  ni*b  ' 
reed  {J uncus  acutus)^  of  strips  of  bark,  or  of  hemp  and  plsoe^  «*^^ 
the  press  (worked  by  screw  or  lever),  whvn  the  firist  exiraotlM  **  **^  '^  ^ 
made.    This  is  the  "  virgin  oil,''  absohm^ly  \n\m  and  bigliert  ta  '*^*' 
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To  the  paste  or  mash  from  which  the  virgin  oil  has  been  extracted, 
he  pips,  previonsly  removed,  are  added,  boiling  water  is  poared  on 
pressure  again  applied,  and  another  and  inferior  grade  of  oil  expressed* 
'he  operation  repeated  a  third  time  produces  a  still  more  inferior  grade 
f  oil,  nsed  mostly  in  the  arts. 

In  all  these  operations  absolnte  cleanliness  is  indispensable ;  mills, 
•resses,  and  atensils  should  be  frequently  washed  in  a  solution  of  lye, 
8  the  slightest  contact  with  rancid  matter  will  impart  a  disagreeable 
dor  to  the  oil. 

In  some  districts  the  crushing-mill  is  dispensed  with,  the  only  ma- 
binery  nsed  being  a  small  screw-press.  In  such  case  the  sack  of  olives 
)  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  press,  trampled  down  by  men,  and  then  the 
ressnre  applied,  and  the  so  called  ^^  virgin  oil "  produced.  The  tramp- 
ng  is  repeated,  water  added,  and  pressure  renewed,  and  so  on,  repeat- 
ig  all  the  operations  until  nothing  remains  but  the  shells  of  the  pips 
nd  the  dry  pulp  of  the  olives.  The  oil  obtained  by  this  method  is  more 
ease  and  mucilaginous  than  the  other.  Leaving  the  press  the  oil  is 
cured  into  glazed  earthenware  jars,  well  washed  with  cold  water  (to 
rhich  is  added  a  little  vinegar)  and  wiped  dry  with  clean  cloths.  The 
€st  form  for  these  jars  is  that  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  reversed.  In 
ome  cases  vessels  hollowed  out  of  calcareous  stone  are  used,  after  be- 
ig  thoroughly  cleansed  with  lime  water.  These  jars  or  vessels  are 
laced  in  dry  cellars,  cool  in  summer  and  sufficiently  warm  in  winter  to 
revent  congelation  of  the  oil,  as  this  impedes  the  deposition  of  the 
jes  {morchia). 

The  winter  temperature  of  these  cellars  should  be  from  15^  to  18^ 
entigrade  (59^  to  64.4^  Fahrenheit).  In  June  the  oil  should  be  clear, 
od  can  be  poured  off  into  other  vessels. 

This  first  pouring  off  is  the  "  superfine  oil "  (olio  sopraffino).  From 
rhat  remains  in  the  jars  a  second  pouring  off  or  decanting  takes  place 

month  later,  and  this  produces  the  ^'fine  oil"  (olio  fino)^  and  in 
Lugust  still  another  decanting  from  the  bottom  brings  forth  the  third 
rade,  called  ^'fat  oil "  (olio  grasso)^  used  in  manufactures. 

The  purification  of  the  oil  and  deposition  of  the  lees,  or  morchia,  may 
e  accelerated  by  washing  or  rinsing  with  pure  water  or  a  solution  of 
lum.  The  color  of  the  oil  may  be  bleached,  or  clarified,  by  a  solution 
f  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  24  parts  of  water 
0 1  of  acid.  There  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  acid  to  each 
ound  of  oil.  The  mixture  must  be  placed  in  a  vessel  and  agitated 
Qtil  it  becomes  milky,  the  agitation  repeated  several  times  during  the 
rst  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  left  quiet  for  eight  days  to  settle. 
'he  oil  may  then  be  decanted,  and  will  be  found  extremely  clear  and 
iDpid.  This  process  also  destroys  any  bad  odors  that  may  linger  about 
be  oil,  though  for  this  purpose  vinegar  or  alcohol  seems  better. 

Preparing  for  market — For  pickling  the  largest  and  most  fleshy  olives 
le  selected.    They  should  be  immersed  in  pure  water  for  five  or  six  ^^i^ 
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days,  the  water  being  changed  four  or  five  times  per  da^,  and  when 
they  have  lost  all  bitterness  placed  in  a  vessel  (earthen  jars  are  u^ 
here)  filled  with  brine,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  immersed,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  use  in  sixty  days,  and  will  keep  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Another  method  consists  in  steeping  the  olives  in  lye  antil  the  pulp 
is  penetrated ;  then,  having  ascertained  by  taste  that  they  have  k^ 
their  bitterness,  they  are  immersed  in  water,  as  before,  renewed  two 
or  three  times  per  day  for  four  or  five  days,  or  until  all  disi^reeabW 
flavor  has  disappeared.  This  done,  they  are  immersed  in  brine,  U> 
which  may  be  added,  according  to  taste,  some  odoriferous  herb,  an 
fennel.    Gloves  and  cinnamon  are  also  used. 

Maturity. — The  trees  commence  Uniting  at  from  six  to  eight  year$ 
of  age. 

Yield.^¥vom  experiments  made  in  Sicily  it  has  been  ascertaine^i 
that  a  mature  tree  yields  8.50  kilograms,  and  a  hectare  (about  2^  aere^i 
of  land,  in  perfect  condition,  850  kilograms  of  oil  per  annum,  from  whica 
it  has  been  concluded  that  an  olive  grove  in  Sicily  of  the  extent  of  I 
hectare  will,  as  a  rule  produce  an  average  quantity  of  oil  of  from  64:^ 
to  734 kilograms  per  annum. 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^This  depends  on  the  soil  and  its  fono^ 
tion.  In  Sicily  they  are  planted  from  20  to  40  feet  apart,  tJie  Gkise?: 
being  on  side  hills  and  poor  land,  and  the  farthest  apart  in  rich  yil- 
leys.  From  seed  and  by  grafting.  Trees  dying,  renew  themsdre 
from  the  root. 

Successful  cultivation. — ^The  importance  of  avoiding  all  exposed  locali- 
ties in  planting  olive  groves  is  enjoined  upon  them.  Ab,  for  instanct^, 
when  the  trees  would  be  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  from  snow-covered 
mountains,  the  hot  dry  blasts  from  the  deserts  of  Ariasona  or  !NfT 
Mexico  and  strong  sea  winds  laden  with  salt.  It  would  also  be  wise  to 
plant  different  varieties  of  trees  until  those  best  suited  to  spedal  local; 
ties  can  be  ascertained. 

Ko  doubt  is  entertained  that  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Galifomia,  as 
well  as  ou  the  favorably  exposed  foot-hills  and  along  the  southern 
coast  thereof,  the  olive  would  do  well  and  prove  a  profitable  source  of 
revenue. 

Insect  pests. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  commit  great  havoc  As 
there  is  a  whole  library  of  books  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossilde  in  ^ 
report  of  this  kind  to  give  any  summary,  that  would  be  of  value. 

Philip  Cabboll, 

Gan9ul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo^  March  7, 1890. 
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SICILY. 

REPORT  B7  OOmaUL  LAMANTIA,  OF  OATANIA. 
THE  OLIVE  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

It  is  said  that  Asia  is  the  olive's  native  place,  and  that  Oecrope  brought 
it  to  Athens  and  the  Phocesis  to  Marseilles  (600  years  B.  0.).  The 
olive  plant  is  known  from  past  centaries,  and  a  proof  thereof  is  that  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Oenesis,  Homer,  and  in  Hesiod.  The  legend  of 
the  pigeon  having  returned  on  the  Noah's  ark  with  a  small  olive  branch 
as  a  sign  of  peace  is  well  known.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
olive  tree  vegetated  on  the  land,  even  before  the  univeirsal  deluge.  The 
ancients  paid  to  the  olive  great  honors,  and,  as  a  mark  of  admiration, 
they  believed  that  the  plant  had  risen  through  Minerva's  action.  Con- 
sequently, they  consecrated  it  to  that  deity,  and  Columella  declared  it 
<^  The  first  tree  of  all  trees  ^--^lea  prima  omnium  arborum  est  In  Asia 
nature  disseminated  the  first  olive  shoot,  which  afterwards  is  seen  cul- 
tivated all  over  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  The  an- 
cient Hebrews,  Etrurians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans  paid  the  olive  tree 
divine  honors. 

.The  olive  tree  likes  the  sea,  the  calcareous  soil,  the  mounts  and  roll- 
ing hills,  as  well  as  the  lake  borders  and  river  shores.  That  is  because 
it  was  diffusely  grown  all  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  as  it  is  now  seen  in  Greece,  not  in  the  interior,  but  all  along 
the  Ionic  Islands  and  Archipelago,  Cyclades  and  Sporandes,  still  in  a 
wild  growing  state. 

In  what  epoch  the  Greeks  did  really  extract  the  oil  from  the  fruit 
and  use  it  for  Ulnminating  and  condiment,  as  it  is  done  now,  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn,  for  want  of  historical  records.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  primitive  extraction  of  oil  and  its  use  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  night.  When,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, or  eight  hundred  years  (B.  C),  the  Greek  colonies  extended  them- 
selves towards  the  northern  coast,  they  probably,  with  their  industry 
and  commerce,  imported  also  the  olive  culture. 

In  the  sixth  century  (B.  C.)  the  olive  tree  was  cultivated  in  southern 
Italy,  in  Sardinia,  and  in  Sicily.  The  Bomans  knew  the  olive  later 
than  the  Greeks.  A  century  previous  to  that,  we  learn  from  Pliny, 
no  olives  existed  then  in  Bome,  but  that  they  did  exist  all  along  the 
Adriatic  coast,  cultivated  by  Greeks.  Gradually,  later  on,  the  olives 
were  introduced  into  central  and  sputhern  Italy,  hence  into  this  island 
of  Sicily. 

The  olive  tree  is  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  as  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Provence,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Italy  is,  however,  a  region  of  the  few  most  privileged  ones  by  nature,  t 
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wherein  the  plant  can  easily  vegetate  and  produce  profitably.  In  &ct, 
out  of  the  69  Italian  provinces  only  in  19  of  them  the  olive  plant  » 
not  cultivated.  The  production,  asconsidered  in  regard  to  land  ooeopied 
by  the  olive  culture,  is  more  profitable  in  Sicily,  and  precisely  in  the 
provinces  of  Palermo,  Trapani,  and  Oaltanissetta.  As  reported  by  tbt 
ministro  di  dgricoltura  in  1874,  it  seems  that  the  present  olive  colti 
vated  land  in  Italy  (together  with  other  plants)  occupies  an  eztensioD  of 
900,311  hectares,  yielding  an  average  of  3,385,591  hectolitws  of  oil,  a: 
3.76  hectoliters  per  hectare. 

The  annual  exportation  from  Italy  is  635,000  quintals,  equal  to  63,501 
tons,  and  the  best  and  finest  oil  is  made  at  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  oiostlj 
in  the  whole  region  of  Tuscany,  on  account  of  good  picking  and  conog 
the  olives  and  extracting  and  refining  the  oil. 

The  following  table  shows  the  olive  cultivated  land  and  the  totd 
production  of  oil  in  Italy : 


Begions. 


olive  colti-'   '^^^^ 


Piemonto  (not  oaltiyated) . 

Lombardy 

Venetian 

Llfliri* 

EmUia 

Marehee  L'UmbnA 

Tneoany 

Lazio 

South  AdriAtio 

Sooth  MediterraiieMi 

SioUy 

RM^inia. 


JXieCmt.     ITf  urifUnn 


4.  Ml 
a.  638 

M.9SI 


7fl;271  m,i» 

119.  S78'  ?gim 

41.M7  i  fi.»3l 

104^873  73RS? 

51,S82'  211^ 


Total. 


SM,311  I     ^SSiai 


(jreoeral  ATerage,  3.76  heeColiteFB  p«r  heetarew 

After  Italy  the  most  oil-producing  country  is  Spain;   next  oome^ 
France,  Algeria  included,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey  the  olive  tree  is  also  extensively  cultivated, 
but  the  oil  is  mostly  fit  and  used  for  soap-making. 

In  no  other  country  of  Burope  does  the  oil  equal  the  Italian  made  in 
quality. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  extension  of  olive  cultivated  land  in  Sicily 
is  104,373  hectares,  with  an  average  production  of  730,238  hectob'tere 
oil  a  year,  and  at  rate  of  nearly  7  hectx>liters  per  hectare.  The  ofl,  how 
ever,  it  is  proper  to  say,  is  generally  too  rich  and  Strong,  on  aocouDt  of 
the  poor  system  of  picking  the  fruit  and  not  refining  the  oil.  The  finest 
oil  in  this  island  is  made  in  Termini-Imerese,  24  miles  from  the  dty  of 
Palermo,  by  using  the  same  system  of  Tuscany.  I  now  proceed  witli 
the  practical  one,  by  answering  categorically  the  circular. 

QUESTIONS  ABOTTT  OLFVES. 

r«iriV/iVA\ — Tlie  name  of  best  varieties  for  pickling  in  this  cousuiir 
*  *  is  the  Marmorii/Ha  of  Catania,  an  eggsl^p^^^x^iijd^^^siBall 
'  inurh  i>ulp,  •liviiisr  a  jrood  oil.  ^ 
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The  uames  of  best  varieties  for  oil  are :  Tm  Biancolilla  (little  white), 
an  oblong  white,  yellowish  olive,  even  when  it  is  ripe,  yielding  a  very flne 
oil ;  La  Calabrese,  a  smdll  olive,  bat  very  productive,  yielding  exoellent 
oil  'y  La  Ogliaray  of  mediam  size,  giving  an  ordinary  quality  of  oil ;  La 
Ceroiola  or  Pruiuiraj  a  precocious  and  pulpy  olive,  yielding  plenty  oil, 
bnt  very  rich ;  it  is  used  for  eating.  La  Baitana^  a  very  late  fruit,  of 
ordinary  quality  of  oil ;  and  La  OcUtabelloUese^  an  oblong  black  olive 
when  ripe,  giving  rather  a  rich  oil. 

The  names  of  other  varieties  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit  are 
the  following :  La  MartUlara^  Oiarraffa,  PatomesCj  Mes9inesej  Nasitanaj 
IHzzutella^  Pirieuddaraj  Saracena^  Siragusana,  and  San  Francesoana. 

Situation. — ^The  said  varieties  are  grown  in  Sicily  in  the  provinces  of 
Palermo,  Trapani,  Oaltanissetta,  Catania,  and  Messina,  at  the  distance 
of  fh)m  100  to  300  meters  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  altitude  of  300  to  800 
meters  above  the  sea-level,  exposed  to  sun  and  planted  on  hilly,  roll- 
ing land,  for  it  is  the  best,  and  on  flinty,  calcareous,  argillaceous  soil. 

Cflimate. — ^The  climatic  temperature  is.-  minimum  5^  centigrade  in 
January,  maximum  35^  in  August,  and  17^  average  in  May. 

The  average  rain-fall  in  Sicily  is  considered  to  be  from  25  to  30  inches 
in  the  year.    More  than  that  rain  would  help  the  culture  greatly. 

Irrigation. — ^There  is  no  regular  method  of  irrigating  olive  trees,  and 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  depends  entirely  upon  favorable  weather  and  rain- 
fall in  the  proper  season. 

Cultivation. — ^The  earth  about  must  be  regularly  dug  at  least  twice  a 
year ;  that  is,  in  the  month  of  June  and  August,  and  manured  at  the 
end  of  the  winter. 

Pruning. — ^Pruning  is  to  be  done  regularly  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered. 

Pieking.'^The  olives  for  making  oil  are  to  be  picked  when  turning  to 
the  dark  violet  color,  for  then  the  pulp  is  easily  detached  from  the 
stone.    When  so  picked  they  give  the  following  favorable  result,  viz: 

Pnlp 51.26 

Water 14.38 

StODB... 20.16 

Residne 8.38 

Oil  of  the  carl 0.06 

The  following  system  maybe  established  as  the  proper  time  for  pick- 
ing the  fruit : 

(1)  Olives  gathered  before  full  maturity  give  very  fine,  but  very  little, 
oil. 

(2)  Olives  gathered  at  full  maturity  yield  the  most  quantity  of  oil 
and  of  a  good  quality. 

(3)  Olives  gathered  late  produce  oil  of  a  poor  quality. 

Pickling. — The  olives  for  pickling  must  be  picked  when  full  grown, 
but  in  green  color.  After  so  picked  they  are  prepared  for  making  oil 
and  for  pickling. 
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The  processor  pickling  greeu  colored  olives  in  Sicily  is  very  dimply 
done,  viz,  by  putting  them  in  salt  water,  made  ont  of  one  pound  of  wt- 
Balt  to  every  gallon  of  fresh  water,  stored  in  barrels,  casks,  or  any  otb«T 
receptacle,  and  let  them  remain  there  until  eaten.  In  that  mannerthey 
are  shipped  and  kept  for  home  trade.  As  to  the  process  of  makiug  oil 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  it  minutely. 

Maturity. — Trees  commence  fruiting  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

Yield. — ^The  average  yield  from  ^  to  4  hectoliters  of  fruit. 

Planting  and  propagaiing. — ^The  distance  apart  is  from  16,  22,  and  .<: 
feet,  and  propagated  by  several  methods. 

Vincent  Lamantia, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  Jaa^uary  21, 1890. 


SICILY. 

BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  WOODCOCK,  OF  CATAKIA. 
[  Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41|.l 

At  least  ten  varieties  of  the  olives  of  the  present  age  were  known  au^" 
cultivated  by  the  ancient  Romans.  There  are  the  Pausio,  AlgUoo. 
Licinio,  Sergio,  Oulminio,  Orchide,  Begio,  Cercite,  Ifevio,  and  Mirteo. 
Of  these  the  best  for  yielding  oil  are  the  Licinio  and  the  Sergio.  Vk 
fruit  of  the  Pausio,  Begio,  and  Orchide  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  excellt'nt 
for  eating  as  condiment,  and  yields  a  good  quality  of  oil. 

In  this  part  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  then? 
are  iM^bably  greater  varieties  of  the  olive  than  were  known  to  the  old 
Romans.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Paesano  (native),  by  sww 
called  the  African ;  the  Oglialoro,  which  produces  a  smaller  fruit  tbaa 
the  Paesano,  but  it  is  rich  in  oil;  the  Biancolino  (white),  of  which  tbf 
pulp  of  the  fruit  is  white ;  the  Piazuto  (pointed),  the  fruit  bang  some 
what  pointed  in  shape;  the  Prunaro  (plum),  the  fruit  being  roundish  in 
form  ;  the  Dattio  (date),  of  which  the  fruit  is  elongated  and  oval  in  fom; 
and  the  Ferlese,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  finelyflavoredoil,aDdisei 
cellent  for  comfits. 

The  varieties  that  are  preferred  for  the  utility  of  their  prodnct  m 
durability  of  the  trees  are  the  African  and  Oglialoro.  These  trees  art 
possessed  of  great  longevity,  living  to  be  three  and  four  hundred  years 
old,  and  continuing  to  be  green,  healthy,  and  productive.  The  other 
varieties  do  not  attain  so  great  an  age,  especially  the  Ferlese  and  Biao 
oolino.  . 

A  stony  or  calcareous  soil  is. best  for  the  olive.  It  must  not  be  plantM 
*     *^xnp  or  clayey  ground.    Irrigation  is  not  ^^^^^^^jy^gj^  ^^  ^ 
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injarioas  to  the  tree.  The  trees  require  a  loose,  dry  soil.  A  hill-side  is 
saitable,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  denudation  by  water  and  the 
soil  is  supported  about  the  trees  by  terraces. 

The  usual  method  of  propagation  is  to  sow  the  ^eed,  plant  suckers, 
or  off-shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  roots  of  the  parent  trees,  or  by 
grafting  the  best  varieties  upon  the  wild-olive  stock. 

An  olive  orchard  may  be  commenced  from  cuttings  in  the  following 
manner :  Prepare  the  ground  by  spading  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  and 
Anrronnd  the  same  by  a  deep  trench.  Let  the  soil  thus  prepared  I'e- 
main  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  sun.  Take  young  vigorous  branches 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  from  the  kind  of  tree  preferred;  cut  the 
same  into  lengths  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet,  being  careful  not  to  in- 
j  ure  the  bark.  Smear  each  end  of  the  cutting  with  stable  manure,  coat- 
ing the  same  with  ashes.  Then  plant  the  cuttings  upright  in  the  soil 
so  that  the  upper  end  will  be  a  couple  of  inches  beneath  the  surface. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  plant  the  cutting  the  right  end  up,  as  upon  the 
tree;  otherwise  it  will  not  take  root 

Many  prefer  to  grow  the  wild  olive  from  the  seed,  and  when  grown  to 
the  proper  size,  graft  upon  its  stock  the  best  varieties.  Whichever 
method  is  resorted  to,  the  time  for  planting  must  be  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring  equinox. 

The  first  year  after  planting,  the  ground  should  be  frequently  hoed; 
and  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years  the  rake  must  be  used,  that 
the  young  roots  may  acquire  strength  and  vigor  in  a  mellow  soil.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  young  plant  must  not  be  pruned.  The  third  year 
it  should  be  pruned,  leaving  but  two  branches  thereon.  During  all  this 
time  the  ground  should  be  hoed  and  raked  frequently.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  weaker  of  the  two  branches  must  be  removed.  After  cultivat- 
ing thus  for  five  years  the  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting  to  the 
orchard. 

In  transplanting  to  the  orchard,  a  distance  of  sixty  or  more  feet  must 
be  maintained  between  the  trees,  where  the  soil  is  rich.  In  poor  soil 
the  distance  should  be  thirty  or  more  feet  apart. 

A  year  before  transplanting  to  the  orchard,  the  holes  for  the  trees 
should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  4  feet.  This  should  be  done  that  the  soil 
of  the  holes  may  become  fertilized  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  trees 
are  to  be  transplanted  in  autumn  the  ground  must  be  dry :  if  in  spring 
the  soil  should  be  fresh  and  the  trees  moved  before  they  commence  to  bud. 
Prior  to  planting  it  is  well  to  mark  the  position  of  the  plants  as  to  the 
points  of  compass,  and  give  them  the  same  position  in  the  orchard. 

The  young  orchard  (thus  commenced)  must  be  plowed  and  hoed  at 
least  twice  a  year.  After  the  solstice,  when  the  earth  erodes  by  the 
heat,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  do  not  become 
exposed  to  the  sun.  After  the  autumnal  equinox  equal  care  must  be 
had  (especially  if  the  orchard  be  upon  a  hill-side)  that  the  rains  do  not 
denude  the  roots.    Each  year  the  shoots  that  put  forth  from  the  stem 
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must  be  removed.    Every  third  year  the  groand  about  the  trees  shoaM 
be  manared,  the  anioant  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  mil 

It  is  often  the  case  that  even  in  dry  situations  a  moss  gathers  npQ2 
the  trees.  When  this  occurs  the  moss  must  be  removed  by  scraplD^. 
Dregs  of  the  oil  should  be  smeared  npon  the  trunks  of  the  less  vigoracn 
trees.  This  will  destroy  the  insects  that  infest  the  bark  and  thnsinjar- 
the  trees. 

After  the  lapse  of  eight  years  the  trees  must  be  thoroughly  pranei: 
cutting  away  all  spronts,  and  snch  branches  as  obstruct  tbe  air  aii 
sunlight ;  but  no  large  branch  should  be  cut  near  the  body  of  the  tref : 
and  the  lower  branches  should  be  spared,  because  being  more  ejpo^l 
to  the  warmth  they  are  the  most  productive. 

At  eight  years  old  the  olive  is  bnt  a  mere  infiint  tree.  At  fift^i 
years  of  age  it  bears  but  little  fruit  When  thirty-five  or  forty  je^ 
old  it  begins  to  bear  abundantly,  but  then  only  every  other  year.  Erery 
alternate  year  there  is  generally  a  poor  crop.  At  this  age  a  hecurt 
{^i^  acres)  of  trees  in  the  fruitful  year  generally  yields  from  3  to 4 
quintals  metriqne  (660  to  06S  pounds)  of  olives,  or  about  240  or  320k:]> 
grams  (530  to  705  pounds)  of  oil. 

When  the  trees  are  fully  grown  the  gronnd  should  be  plowed  at  it- 
tervals  during  the  year,  and  should  be  once  hoed  during  the  aatamr. 
The  cost  of  this  per  annum,  including  the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  tt):> 
trees,  is  about  100  to  130  lire  ($19.80  to  $25.09)  per  hectare  (2,V 
acres). 

For  oil  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  it  commences  to  cfaaoj!e 
color  from  gray  to  dark  red.  The  fruit  must  be  picked  by  hand,  ix^t 
knocked  off  with  poles,  and  care  taken  not  to  bruise  it.  K  bruised  (s 
injured  in  any  way  it  soon  becomes  rotten,  and  the  oil  from  it  is  of  pcK^r 
quality.  As  soon  as  gathered  the  oil  should  at  once  be  compresM^i 
from  the  fruit  In  Sicily  there  are  mills  for  this  purpose.  The  ^it  i^ 
placed  between  two  stones  and  the  stones  forced  together  by  sere^ 
power.  It  spoils  the  fruit  to  let  it  lie  in  heaps  in  a  store-house  befonr 
extracting  the  oil.  The  oil  as  soon  as  extracted  is  placed  in  large  jais. 
The  jars  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  water  betbre 
receiving  the  oil.  When  the  jars  have  been  filled  with  the  oil,  they  are 
placed  in  rooms  where  the  temperature  is  kept  about  15<^  above  w^ 
( R^aumar),  (or  Fahrenheit  about  50°  above  zero).  In  the  month  of  Jane 
followingv  as  soon  as  the  oil  becomes  clear  (impurities  settling  to  tk 
bottom)  the  upper  strati*  of  oil  (the  clearest)  in  the  jars  must  be  poared 
off  into  other  jars,  the  cloudy  or  poorer  quality  remaining.  This  oil  ^ 
the  first  grade  or  best  quality.  In  a  month  after  this  process  is  repeatei 
the  turne<l-off  oil  beiu^r  second  grade  or  quality.  After  the  li^**  ^^^* 
another  month  the  process  is  again  repeated,  giving  an  oil  of  third 
quality.  The  drears  are  now  left  in  the  first  jars,  and  are  here  used  for 
making  soap,  rubbing  on  the  bark  of  sickly  young  trees,  etc 

For  export  the  olives  mUvSt  be  gathered  by  hand  in  the  month  of  D^ 
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oeniber,  when  they  are  of  a  {rreen  or  whitish  groeu  color,  according  to 
the  kind  of  frait  The  frait  is  then  placed  in  barrels  or  large  jars  and 
covered  with  a  strong  brine.  In  this  condition  the  frait  is  exported. 
The  brine  is  thns  prepared :  Into  a  barrel  or  tab  is  poared  fresh,  clean 
water  until  it  is  threefoarths  fall ;  over  this  is  hanga  basket  filled  with 
coarse  salt,  the  bottom  of  the  basket  being  3  or  4  inches  beneath  the 
sarface  of  the  water.  When  the  water  becomes  completely  impregnated^ 
and  will  hold  no  more  salt  in  solation,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Black  olives  for  condiments  are  thas  prepared :  They  mast  be  gath- 
ered by  hand  when  they  begin  to  ripen  and  commence  to  tarn  black. 
They  mast  not  be  fiilly  ripe.  When  gathered  they  are  cleaned  and 
Baited  in  baskets.  The  proportion  of  frait  and  salt  is  aboat  a  large 
h  aridfal  of  coarse  salt  to  a  gallon  of  the  frait.  Coarse  salt  is  first  spread 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  then  a  layer  of  frait,  then  of  salt,  and  so 
alternately  antil  the  basket  is  full.  In  this  condition  the  frqit  must  re- 
main a  month,  then  with  fresh  water  cleanse  the  fruit  from  the  salt 
and  place  it  in  clean  jars,  covering  the  surface  with  laurel  leaves. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  black  olive  for  table  use  is  thus : 
As  above  the  olives  must  be  picked  when  they  commence  to  lose  their 
green  color,  becoming  somewhat  dark.  Place  the  fruit  in  shallow  bas- 
kets in  the  shade,  letting  it  remain  thns  for  a  day.  Theu  close  the 
fruit  in  jars  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  salt  the  fruit  in  jars,  scatter- 
ing upon  each  layer  of  the  fruit  two  handfuls  of  fine  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
the  olives.  Some  hours  afterwards  whea  the  fruit  is  impregnated  with 
the  salt,  remove  it  to  other  jars,  pouring  upon  it  a  copious  supply  of  olive 
oil  of  the  first  quality  that  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cover  the  surface 
with  laurel  leaves. 

Albert  Woodoook, 

Oan9ul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catania,  July  21, 1884. 


TUSCANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WELSH,   OF  FLOREKOE, 

[Rctpnblished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.]  , 

I  have  thi^  honor  to  hand  you  my  reply  to  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  under  date  of  the  4th  of  December,  1883,  and  re- 
ceived at  this  consulate  on  the  2M  of  January,  1884. 

I  regret  the  delay,  which  has  been  unavoidable,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion I  may  mention  that  the  answer  from  the  consular  agency  at  Gag- 
liari,  Sardinia,  reached  me  on  the  15th  instant,  and  that,  although  vines 
and  olives  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  this  district,  there  are  scarcely 
any  exports  of  the  same  made  through  this  consulate.  I  have,  there 
fore,  had  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  information  I  am  able  to 
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OLIVES   AND  OLITB  TREES. 

Olive  trees  are  adapted  to  few  codntnes,  being  so  delicate  that  thej 
can  thrive  under  the  inflaence  of  a  mild  temperature  only.  Cold  ^m> 
and  a  soil  too  fresh  or  too  dry  are  equally  unfavorable  to  tbeir  prolo 
tiveness.  Therefore,  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  nominally  in  Itai^ 
it  seems  that  olive  trees  meet  with  most  of  the  conditions  favorabk  :•• 
their  development.  Olive  trees  in  a  favorable  climate  and  soil  ^'^ 
quickly,  and  are  both  strong  and  leafy. 

In  Tuscany  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  measures  from  0.25  mete^  '^ 
0.30  and  0.42  meters  (9J  inches,  11$  inches,  1  foot  4}  inches).  Tk  ir 
dinary  height  of  the  tree  when  fully  developed  is  firom  5  to  7  mev' 
(16  feet  to  22  feet  7  inches),  aod  the  maximum  and  exceptional  bel^i 
is  from  8  to  12  meters  (25$  feet  to  38  feet). 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  length  of  life  and  productiveness  of  oj-: 
trees.  In  the  most  favorable  countries,  however,  they  remain  Mr. 
during  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years,  and  if  after  this  tens  i . 
life  they  do  not  bear,  young  shoots  are  produced  by  them  which  hmit: 
fruitful,  so  that  aetually,  when  properly  tended,  they  may  be  said  di^t  r 
to  die. 

Aoiong  the  olive  trees  the  following  are  the  better  known  in  Tngcanj. 

Infrantaio  (fit  for  the  press),  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  very  f> 
ceptible  to  cold. 

Olivastro  (dark  brown  olive),  found  on  the  hills ;  hardy,  but  not  ^^ 
productive. 

Moraiolo  (resembling  the  mulberry),  hardy,  ripening  early,  and  ^rly 
prodactive. 

Razzo  or  Orossaio  (large  and  lucent),  much  appreciated  for  the  ab  i^ 
dance  and  size  of  its  olives  and  the  good  quality  of  its  oil. 

Careggiolo  (resembling  the  crucible  &om  its  lowering  branches}.  .^* 
ceptible  to  cold  weather,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  high  localin«^ 
but  still  growing  with  northern  expossure. 

Oremignolo  (a  coarse  description  of  olive),  ripening  in  March  or  Apr' 
and  found  in  the  Pisan  Mountains. 

Leceino  (holm-oak),  coarser,  but  very  hardy,  and  not  suseeptiblt » 
cold. 

Quercftano  (resembling  the  oak),  deriving  its  name  from  Qaerceia.  i 
small  place  in  the  Lucchese,  where  it  is  largly  cultivated,  owing  to  V\> 
strong  constitution  and  resistance  to  sea  winds. 

Indolcitoio  (tender  and  sweet),  whose  fruit,  larger  than  other  varl*^ 
ties,  but  with  little  oil,  is  eaten  fresh  after  having  been  for  some  un^ 
well  soaked. 

The  varieties  mostly  used  in  Tuscany  are  the — 

Infrantow^  with  favorable  exposure,  and  the  Moraiolo  eteewfaere*  Tb^ 
Imfrantoio  grows  well  in  sheltered  places  and  on  hillocks.    This  pUn' 
i«  very  anowtible  to  exposure  to  or  changes  of  weather.    The  Mor^"- 
<*'*^  eager  and  arid  soil,  is  very  hardy  and  bears  ^Q- 
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Olive  trees  are  generally  reproduced  from  ligneous  excrescences  of 
the  stock  or  roots,  in  the  form  of  a  half  an  egg,  from  which  they  are  called 
uovoliy  cat  in  the  spring,  placed  in  holes  made  in  a  plowed  soil,  covered 
nrith  fine  earth  and  watered  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  season. 
The  iiovolo  sends  forth  shoots,  the  most  robast  of  which  are  brought  up, 
\nd  in  the  third  year  of  their  existence  may  be  planted.  The  repro- 
luction  by  seed  is  not  exclusive,  however.  Small  plants  are  cared  for 
in  a  nursery  and  grafted  on  in  the  third  year,  and  in  the  fourth  are 
transplanted.  Olive  trees  are  planted  in  square  ditches  of  over  2  meters 
[6  feet  5^  inches)  and  at  a  depth  of  about  1  meter  (3  feet  3  inches), 
(vith  proper  arrangement  for  drainage. 

Olive  trees  commence  to  bear  one  year  after  being  planted,  and  farm- 
?tT9  anticipate  the  amount  and  increase  of  the  crop  from  the  date  thereof, 
relying  upon  the  Tuscan  sayings,  viz: 

8e  mignola  dP  ApriUj  viioci  col  barile  (bearing  in  April,  look  for  a  bar- 
relful ;  abundant  crop). 

Se  mignola  di  MaggiOj  vacci  ool  saggio  (bearing  in  May,  hope  for  the 
best }  scarce  crop). 

8e  mignolidi  CHugnOj  vacei  colpugno  (bearing  in  June,  expect  a  hand- 
I'lil ;  i)oor  crop);  which  are  confirmed  by  the  following : 

La  prima  oKva  i  oro  (the  first  olive  is  gold). 

La  seconda  argento  (the  second  is  silver). 

La  terza  val  niente  (the  third  is  of  no  value). 

That  is  to  say  that  the  tree  precocious  in  its  bearing  produces  best; 
less  sure  are  those  flourishing  later,  and  the  produce  of  those  bearing 
last  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  well-disposed  orchards  olive  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  from 
4  to  6  meters  (13  to  19  feet  4  inches)  one  from  the  other.  The  number 
of  trees  is  generally  from  400  to  600  per  hectare  (2}  acres). 

Pruning  in  the  best-conducted  orchards  consists  in  well  clearing  out 
the  center  of  the  tree  in  order  that  all  the  branches  bearing  may  have 
I)lenty  of  light,  sun,  and  air.  The  trees  are  pruned  every  two  or  three 
years.  Any  dying  or  dead  branches  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  noticed. 
Every  year  the  soil  is  turned  with  the  spade  and  every  other  year  ma- 
nured. It  is  thought  by  scientists  that  pruning  is  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Oolumella,  the  ancient  agriculturist  ,who  greatly  advanced 
oil  culture,  says  of  this  plant  that  <*  the  plowing  of  ground  is  a  re- 
qnest,  the  manuring  is  a  prayer,  and  the  pruning  is  an  order  to  produce 
fruit." 

The  best  orchards  in  the  Lucchese  may  produce  each  two  years  180 
Iioctoliters  (610  bushels)  of  olives  per  hectare  (2^  acres),  from  which 
quantity  there  can  be  had  2,160  kilograms  of  oil  (4,761.33  pounds),  or 
!)l)out  24^  hectoliters  (646  gallons). 

It  is  calculated  that  one  hectoliter  (2.83  bushels)  of  olives  gives  12 
kilograms  of  oil  (26J  pounds),  and  Domenico  Oapponi,  in  his  treatise  on 
olive  oils,  considers  fairly  remunerative  the  production  of  from  10  to  15    , 
kilograms  (22  to  33  pounds)  per  hectoliter  of  olives  (2.83  bushels).  J^^gl^ 
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The  average  biennial  product  is  estimated  at  120  hectolitecs  per  bn 
tare  (340J  bnshels,  2^  acres),  eqnal  to  1,440  kilograms  of  oil  (S^Tl^. 
pounds),  or  about  16^  hectoliters  (430  gallons).  The  olive  tree  in  l^oias^ 
produces  an  average  of  1.188  kilograms  oil  (2  pounds)  per  year.  Sodi  n^ 
suits,  however,  are  given,  butin  good  years  andconsideringtheflactoatk: 
of  the  product,  the  biennial  average  is  reduced  to  11  hectoliter  t.* 
gallons)  of  Oil  per  hectare  (2}  acres),  at  the  price  of  136  lire  (I27J0  p^r 
hectoliter  (26.417  gallons),  as  being  the  average  price  for  the  last  c 
years,  giving  the  gross  amount  of  748  lire  per  annum.  To  thfttUii^ 
the  value  of  olive  husks,  from  1  lire  to  2.50  lire  per  quintal,  andoffig^* 
derived  from  the  pruning,  which  amount  to  64  lire  every  two  years,  lak 
ing  a  gross  amount  of  780  lire  per  hectare  and  per  year  ($156  five  it 
acres.) 

The  following  statement  will  show  about  the  expenses  of  worfctof  ^ 
hectare  of  olive  trees  and  the  approximate  net  receipts,  caleolalwg  ^ 
one  instead  of  two  years : 

In 

Working  the  gronnd ^ 

Praning ^-^ 

MaDuring • •''■*■' 

PlnckiDg  olives • ^  ' 

PressiBg  olives '• 

Interest  at  5  percent,  per  annnm • ^' 

Which,  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  780  lire,  leaves  3G&10  Isf 
net. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  expenses  of  an  orchard  lefnee^' 
one-third  of  the  actual  value  of  the  produce,  and  that  estimate  is  o^ 
as  an  average.  The  expenses,  however,  exceed  by  far  said  figm^*  ^ 
the  above  estimate  shows.  The  olive  culture  is  sometimes  maDagedbt 
what  is  called  mezzerUiy  or  a  system  when  half  the  net  profits  ve^^ 
laborers,  all  the  expense  but  that  of  pressin'g  the  olives  being  boroebf 
the  owner. 

Tuscan  oils  from  Lucca,  Oalci,  and  Buti  are  esteemed  as  the  fintoil^ 
of  the  world.  Not  all  Tuscan  oils,  however,  reach  that  degree  of  pei^ 
tion,  but  even  judging  in  mass,  they  are  considered  the  best.  For  tvenr. 
years  past  Tuscany  has  not  produced  oil  for  burning  or  for  InbricatioB. 
all  attention  being  given  to  the  production  of  salad  and  cookiAg<^^ 

In  some  places  hot  water  is  used  to  facilitate  the  pressing.  1^^ 
roles  adopted  for  extracting  oil  are  the  following,  viz : 

(1.)  To  expedite  the  careful  gathering  of  olives  ahready  Men  ^ 
the  tree. 

(2.)  To  harvest  the  olives  as  soon  as  ripe,  plucking  thefrnitbjitfi* 
or  whipping  the  trees  gently. 

(3.)  To  press  olives  before  fermentation  and  to  dispoAetheminsiB^ 
strata  iu  the  baskets. 
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(4.)  To  pieto  slowly  and  at  a  cold  temperature. 
(5.)To  have  all  maohiuery  and  recipients  very  cii^an,  as  well  as  to  in- 
it  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  laborer.  Crashing  presses  of  old  system  are 
ted,  and  the  quantity  of  olives  submitted  to  each  pressure  varies  from 
•O  to  250  liters  (4}  to  7  bushels),  but  not  over. 
Olives  must  be  well  pressed  and  ground  for  about  one  hour,  after 
hich  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste  and  placed  in  flails,  submitted  to 
Teases,  and  then  mixed  with  cold  water  for  a  second  pressure,  and  even 
third  pressure,  but  with  hot  water  in  that  case.  The  oil  produced  by 
first  gentie  pressure  is  the  virgin  ail;  the  other  is  mixed,  and  const!- 
Ltes  a  second  quality,  usually  called  olio  mangiable  (table  oil) ;  a  third 
lality  is  derived  from  the  deposit  of  oil,  and  used  by  coloni&ts  for  burn- 

Olive  oil  is  preserved  in  jars  varnished  inside,  containing  from  50  to 
K>  liters  and  over  (13.200  to  79.251  gallons).  Olive  husks  crushed  and 
ressed  again  give  an  inferior  oil  for  lubricating  purposes.  The  clarifi- 
ition  of  oil  must  not  be  too  cold  nor  too  hot.  The  temperature  is  not  to 
3kry  from  10^  to  12^  centigrade  {549  Fahr.),  in  order  that  the  oil  fluid 
3  such  as  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of  heterogeneous  substances. 
The  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use  consists  in  their  sweet- 
ling  Of  drying ;  those  green  are  sweetened,  and  the  ripe  olives  are 
ried.  To  sweeten  they  are  plaeed  in  clean  water  during  five  or  six 
ays,  changing  the  water  four  or  five  times  a  day.  When  they  have. 
mt  their  bitterness  they  are  transferred  into  a  pitcher  of  brine  with  a 
)w  branches  of  fennel,  taking  care  to  keep  them  well  plunged  in.  After 
xty  days  they  are  good  for  table  use  and  are  so  preserved  uncil  the  fol- 
»wing  year.  They  can  be  sooner  prepared  for  table  use  by  crushing, 
itracting  the  nut  and  keeping  the  fruit  moist  for  four  or  five  days  and 
tianging  the  water  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They  are  then  placed  in 
rine,  and  after  six  or  eight  days  may  be  eaten  alone,  or  with  vinegar 
nd  oil,  according  to  taste.  Olives  can  also  be  sweetened  by  keeping 
dem  in  brine  until  they  lose  their  bitterness,  after  which  they  are 
laced  in  water  renewed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for  four  or  five  days 
ntU  they  lose  their  disagreeable  taste.  Then  they  are  kept  in  brine, 
dding:  thereto  fennel,  cloves,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg,  but  the  fennel  if 
ised  must  be  used  alone.  Dark  olives  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  are  subjected  to  a  slight  sprinkling 
f  salt. 

Another  process  is  to  place  the  fruit  in  baskets,  with  alternate  layers 
»f  salt.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  juice  will  commence  to 
eave  the  fruit,  and  after  five  or  six  days  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  dry  for 
able  ase.  Day  by  day  the  baskets  should  be  gently  shaken  and  a  little 
alt  sprinkled  on. 

Olives  for  oil  are  to  be  picked  when  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  clearly 
hown  by  the  bright  bl&ck  color,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  at  such  time 
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their  pulp  is  easily  severed  from  the  nut  and  has  a  violet  color.    lu 
compounds  are : 

Palp 56.  OS 

Water 14.5? 

Skin as- 

Nut aa.H 

Oil  from  th6  nat .■>. 

Total l«?.Ci» 

From  experiments  made  it  results  that  one  hectoliter  (2.83  bushd>i 
contains  firom  48,000  to  50,000  olives,  the  difference  being  ascribed  to 
the  variety,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  season.  Olives  aocumalaieii 
for  some  weeks  might  number  54,000  or  56,000  i>er  hectoliter  (2a: 
bushels). 

The  '^  queen  olives  of  commerce  ^  are  considered  in  Tuscany  as  tb^ 
selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive. 

There  is  no  system  of  artificial  imgation  in  use  for  olive  culture  ia 
Tuscany. 

The  annual  rain-fail  in  this  district  is  about  1.067"^,  equal  to  aboac 
42  inches. 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  following  countries  import  olive  ool 
from  Italy,  ranking  in  importance  as  to  quantity  of  oil  as  named :  Fraxtee. 
England,  Austria,  Bussia,  South  America,  United  States,  Netheria&ds. 
Turkey,  Sweden  and  ^Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Belgiam,  Greece. 
Switzerland,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Algiers,  etc.  Barrels,  bottles,  or  tin  cans 
are  used  to  hold  the  oil. 

In  Tuscany  there  are  three  prevailing  diseases  which  seriously  alEdci 
the  olive  tree,  viz : 

Xtepa,  meaning  literally  wolf,  but  actually  being  a  description  of  dead 
rot,  produced  very  often  by  excessive  pruning.  To  cure  this  the  affected 
parts  are  gouged  out  and  a  hardening  liquid  preparation  applied,  that 
the  circulation  of  sap  may  continue. 

Mosca  dell  olivo  (the  olive  fly). — ^This  insect  lays  its  eggs  into  tlie  olive 
itself,  and  when  the  deposit  is  discovered  the  olives  are  gathered  im- 
mediately. Should  the  eggs  be  allowed  to  remain  the  firuit  is  mucii 
deteriorated,  if  not  ruined.  The  eggs  are  red,  and  therefore  easOy  dis- 
covered. 

Brtico  dell  olivo  (the  olive  grub). — ^This  insect  is  the  most  dangeroos 
enemy  to  the  olive  tree  here,  consuming  the  sap  and  thereby  drying  op 
branches  and  buds.  When  discovered  the  tree  must  be  thoroughly 
pruned,  all  the  foliage  removed,  and  every  portion  containing  the  insect 
burned  or  buried  away  from  the  plantation. 

ZONE  FOB  THE  GULTUBE  OF  OLIVE  TBJEB. 

The  zone  in  which  the  Oliva  Suropaea  is  most  appreciated  and  its 
culture  most  rennmerative  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean!    The 
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^live  tree  does  not  thrive  with  extremes  of  temperatare  y  a  climate 'too 
dot  and  dry  or  too  cold  and  moist  is  not  favorable  to  its  cultare.  It 
t  hr  i  ves  well  on  the  seacoast  or  on  the  hill-side,  prodncing  bads  in  March 
tit  a.  temperatare  of  10.50^  or  11^  centigrade  (52^  Fahr.),  blossoming  in 
Ai>ril  at  15^  centigrade,  flonrishing  in  May  at  18<> centigrade,  and  form- 
iii^  the  frnit  in  Jane  at  21^  centigrade. 

The  lowest  winter  temperature  supported  withoat  damage  is  T^or  8^ 
centigrade;  bat  this  temperatare  can  not  be  withstood  any  length  of 
time,  indeed  not  over  a  week. 

OLIVE  CLIMATE. 

(a.)  The  minimum  of  the  temperatare  should  be  7^  or  8^  centigrade, 
and  that  not  to  exceed  eight  days. 

(fr.)  Snow  five  or  six  times  per  year,  and  the  snow  to  not  last  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Over  that  would  undoubtedly  injure  the 
tree. 

(c.)  Olives  should  commence  to  ripen  before  the  end  of  October,  and 
the  average  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  16^  centigrade. 

(d.)  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  should  be  dry  to  render 
the  olive  healthy. 

From  25"""  to  30""  (1  inch)  of  rain  is  necessary  before  June,  suppos- 
ing the  previous  winter  to  have  been  a  fairly  wet  one. 
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*  Kxtreme  heat  known  in  samnier  at  Florence ;  aotaaUy  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  over  30o  cent, 
or  Rfflo  Fahr. 

t  Thia  degree  of  cold  is  very  rarely  felt.  The  thermometer  at  Florence  daring  the  winter  very  sel- 
dom falls  lower  than  5P  cent,  or  25f^  Fahr. 

EXPOBT  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

I  have  now  given  the  method  of  making  pure  olive  oil,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  pure  oil  is  exported  from  Italy.  The  cotton-seed  oil 
is  made  and  imported  in  large  quantities  for  mixing  with  the  olive,  thus 
giving  to  the  dealer  a  larger  profit  than  he  would  receive  from  the  pure 
oil.  Twenty* five  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  exported  is  composed  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  the  mixture  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

My  dispatch  No.  23,  dated  May  2, 1883,  gives  an  easy  method  of  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  the  adulterating  liquid.*    The  cotton-seed  oil 

*  The  test  of  Prof.  Commendatore  Becbi,  director  of  the  Technical  Institate  and  of 
the  Agrarian  School,  is  as  follows : 

In  a  glass  bulb  place  5  cable  centimeters  of  the  olive  oil  to  be  tested ;  add  to  this  25 
cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  of  98<^  areometer.  Then  add  5  onbic  centimeters  of  the 
test,  which  is  composed  thus :  One  gram  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
luO  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  98^  areometer.    The  bulb  oontainine  the  mi^ttf^^^  ^^ 
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IS  not  unhealthy,  but  simply  detracts  from  the  flavor  of  the  pure 
article. 

William  L,  WmLSH, 

OantuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Florence,  March  17,  1884. 


VENETIA. 

REPORT  BY  00N8UL  NOTES,  OF  VEyiOS. 
[Republifihed  from  CoDsular  Reporto  No.  41^.] 

If,  as  has  been  seen,  the  production  of  oranges  and  lemobs  at  a  specif 
point  of  the  Venetian  territory  is  in  reality  a  forced  and  artificial  indos- 
try,  that  of  the  olive,  so  characteristic  in  many  other  partti  of  Italy,  is 
hardly  better  suited  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country  here,  aiid 
only  reaohes  the  importance  of  an  industry  in  the  same  limited  regm 
In  all  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Venetia  the  plant  itself  is 
rarely  seen,  and  its  cultivation  for  product  insignificant  or  null.  At 
the  extreme  west,  on  the  hilly  slopes  with  southern  exi)08are  arooiid 
Yerona,  are  found  occasional  plantations,  though  their  extent  and  pro^ 
duction  have  constantly  decreased  since  the  sixteenth  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  climate,  caused  by  the  excessive  denndatioo 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  exaggerated  risk  and  difScnlty  thas  prodaoed 
to  the  cultivation,  besides  the  outlay  of  time  and  capital  before  a  retam 
can  be  gathered.  In  an  industry  thus  discouraged  and  declining,  little 
effort  is  made  for  improvement,  and  in  general,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  forms  of  culture,  so  is  it  perhaps  that  which  has  least  beo^ 
fited  by  the  application  of  art  or  intelligence. 

The  olive  cultivated  here  and  throughout  Italy,  whatever  modificft- 
tions  it  may  have  undergone  by  climate  and  situation,  belongs  to  bat 
one  species — Ol^a  Europea — which,  however,  with  long  neglect  and 
hardship  Is  subject  to  a  transformation  so  marked  as  to  appear  a  cbaoge 
of  nature.    When  the  tree  becomes  scrubby  and  uncouth,  changes  tbe 

described  is  then  placed  in  water^  the  temperature  of  which  mast  be  bioaght  toH- 
centigrade  (151^  Fahrenheit).  After  half  an  hour's  immersion  the  oil,  if  impure,  be- 
comes of  a  dark,  muddy  color^  and  with  practice  and  caution  the  actnal  proportioi  of 
the  adulterating  liquid  can  be  determined. 

Another  method  is  to  place  5  centimeters  of  the  oil  into  a  bulb  and  add  therato  ^ 
centimeters  of  alcohol  98^.  Shake  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then  let  it  i&A  mtil 
the  oil  and  alcohol  separate.  Then  transfer  the  alcohol  to  another  glass  bolb  and  M 
the  test  (same  quantity  as  before).  Put  the  bulb  in  the  bath  and  heat  the  water  to 
the  same  grade  (tt4^  centigrade  or  151^  Fahrenheit),  when  if  the  oil  is  impaxe  a  tli- 
tinot  dark  color  will  be  produced.  This  test  is  based  on  the  essential  quality  pos- 
sessed by  the  glycerine  of  the  cotton>oil  to  reduce  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  alwsyt 
woll  to  also  use  th(^  teat  with  pnro  olive  oil,  when,  if  the  oil  be  thoroughly  pure,  tf* 
iliscoloration  will  be  observed. 
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form  of  both  its  leaves  and  branches,  bears  only  abortive  fruit  or  none 
fit  all.  and  assumes  almost  the  character  of  a  dififerent  species,  in  this 
f<irm  it  is  known  as  the  Olea  silvatica.  TJngrafted  or  abandoned  trees 
always  tend  to  return  to  this  primitive  type. 

Ill  the  Veronese  olive  plantations  a  number  of  varieties  are  distin- 
guished, resulting  from  local  conditions,  by  which  the  plant  is  still  easily 
influenced.  Among  these  are  specially  prized  the  Cosaliva  or  Frizzar^ 
a  low  spreading  tree,  with  pendent  boughs,  long  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  oval  fruit,  which  has  the  merit  of  bearing  each  year  regu- 
larly, not  at  all  certain  with  other  trees;  the^  Drujpo  forie^  taller  than 
the  above,  with  narrower  and  sharper  leaves  and  fruit,  rich  in  oil,  but 
very  delicate  and  capricious  in  its  product;  the  Qagnan^  likewise  a  con- 
siilerable  tree,  with  branches  less  inclined  and  roundish  fruit  very  full 
of  oil;  the  tree  is  hardy,  but  only  bears  every  other  year;  the  Rosa^ 
Razza^  or  Raaer^  the  tallest  of  its  kind,  with  large  pulpy  fruit  extremely 
rich  in  oil,  but  it  bears  only  in  two  or  even  three  years,  and  its  oil  is 
only  middling  in  quality. 

For  table  use,  the  varieties  which  give  the  best  fruit  are  called  usu- 
Tilly  compostar  (from  compost^  French  compote^  a  conserve).  These  are 
the  compostar  simple,  a  delicate  tree  with  large  oval  fruit,  but  very 
variable  in  size  and  quality,  according  to  locality ;  the  compostar  grasno^ 
fruit  large  and  round,  more  hardy,  but,  like  the  above,  bearing  well 
only  in  favorable  years ;  the  compostar  di  Spagna^  fruit  oblong,  bears 
only  in  good  years  and  favorable  situations ;  the  compostar  piccolo^ 
thrives  everywhere,  but  inferior  in  quality ;  and  others  less  deserving  of 
mention. 

Methods  of  cultivation. — The  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  propagation 
are  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  the  talea^ 
a  quadrangular  slip  of  the  bark,  some  3  inches  long,  with  a  portion  of 
wood  or  woody  protuberance  adhering  to  it ;  or  else  by  a  fragment  of 
the  trunk,  branch,  or  roof,  planted  inearth  well  and  deeply  broken  up, 
with  the  point  only  uncovered;  but  the  tree  thus  produced  would  be 
weakly  and  short-lived.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  produced  from  the 
seed,  although  the  most  robust  and  durable,  give  no  fruit  till  twelve  or 
tifteen  years  old,  and  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  twenty-flve  or  thirty, 
while  the  slow  return  of  the  tree  is  already  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  its  cultivation.  Between  these  objectionable  methods,  the  usual 
pnictlce  here  is  to  reproduce  from  polloniy  or  sprouts,  which  rise  si)on- 
tiineously  from  the  more  superficial  roots  of  the  old  tree  at  their  first 
ramification,  or  from  wounds  caused  by  instruments  of  labor.  These 
sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  to  about  3  inches  diameter; 
the  root  is  then  uncovered  and  the  bearing  portion,  with  the  sprout  at- 
tached, removed  to  its  future  locality,  the  breach  being  neatly  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a  plaster  of  dung  diluted  in  water  before  replacing 
the  earth.  The  sprout,  at  the  moment  of  planting,  is  docked  at  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  cut  extremity  covered  with  a  similar 
156a 20  ^  g.^.^^^  ^y  i^oogle 
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plaster  of  diinf>:  iiud  clay.  The  trees  prodaced  in  this  manner commaM  i* 
bearing  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  Should  these  young  plants  :.f 
established  in  a  locality  dijffering  much  in  soil  or  exiK)sure  from  tbf  i: 
original  home  they  are  grafted  from  trees  alre-ady  adapted  to  the  sito;*- 
tion. 

When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made  the  ditches  for  each  row  .in- 
opened  some  time  before,  with  a  width  of  4  or  5  feet,  and,  if  i>08sibl«'.  I 
feet  deepi  or,  if  in  separate  holes,  they  should  be  6  feet  square  aii'l  ^^ 
deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  first  9  inches  of  earth  kt|>t 
apart  to  allow  that  from  below  to  profit  more  fully  by  the  action  of  rli 
air.  When  replaced  it  should  be  liberally  mixed  with  manure,  or,  :' 
none  at  hand,  with  bits  of  leather,  of  hoof  or  horn,  woolen  rags,  shrui^ 
grass,  or  dead  leaves,  taking  care  to  mix  such  materials  well  with  tk 
earth,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

The  distance  between  plants  varies  much  with  situation,  hot  \l' 
medium  in  ordinary  cases  is  to  allow  10  or  15  yards  between  rows  and 
from  6  to  10  in  the  row.  A  circular  ridge  of  earth,  a  yard  or  so  aen'». 
should  bo  raised  around  the  plant  that  the  rain  water  may  be  kept  ai:! 
forced  to  filter  among  the  roots.  Some  cultivators  envelop  the  stt!i< 
for  fear  of  exposure,  but  this  is  not  necessary  at  the  season  of  plauti'ii:, 
and  has  the  eftect  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  light,  air,  and  sular 
heat,  most  necessary  to  the  plant  at  this  period. 

INTERCROP  CULTURE  IN  OLIVB  PLANTATIONS. 

In  most  cases  the  intervening  spaces  are  cultivated  with  theonliiiarj 
crops  of  the  country,  maize,  wheat,  lazern,  or  a  rotation  of  those  c^ol^^: 
but,  while  the  constant  movement  of  the  soil  between  the  trees  is  hi: 
vantageous,  the  exhaustion  of  its  nutritive  elements  by  such  plann- 
tions  is  certiiinly  a  prejudice,  especially  after  the  trees  have  attaine«l  j 
certain  size  and  vigor.  The  best  authorities  urge  their  discontinuan' ' 
after  ten  or  twelve  years,  without,  however,  neglecting  to  spade  tk 
ground  in  April  or  May,  and,  if  possible,  in  August  of  each  ye;ir. 
Those  who  attach  primary  importance  to  their  olive  crop  oftener  n)V 
vetciios,  lupines,  beans,  and  such  vegetables  only  around  their  tnt^ 
and  turn  them  in  with  the  spade  or  plow,  a  practice  which,  by  comon)}! 
consent,  gives  precisely  the  manure  best  suited  to  the  requiremeute  o: 
the  plant. 

MANURE,   AND  PROTECTION  FROM    COLD. 

About  once  in  three  years  the  supply  of  more  stimulating  mannr.' 
should  be  renewed,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  before  mentioue<iy  h^i^\^^ 
the  ordinary  stable  product,  the  refuse  of  the  tannery,  remains  of  bot>fN 
and  other  substances  containing  azotates,  phosphates,  andcarbonatti 
of  potassa  are  excellent  material. 

It  is  usual,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  after  the  crop,  to  raiseaoot 
-  ible  heap  of  earth  around  the  foot  of  each  tn^o^J^^  li9\??^^^l?^^* 
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from  a  possible  excess  of  cold.  The  olive  perishes  if  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  11^  or  120  ceutigrade  below  zero  (=+10°  or  + 12^  Fahr.), 
aud  if  attacked  at  the  season  of  renewed  vegetation,  even  at  — 7°  or  — 8^ 
ceutigrade  (=+19o  or  +20OFahr.). 

PBUNINa  AND  CULTIVATING. 

A  general  pruning  takes  place  in  spring  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  re- 
turning frost  has  disappeared,  when  decayed  or  snffering  branches,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  borne  fruit  for  several  years,  are  removed,  leav- 
ing the  sap  to  be  engrossed  by  the  young  sprouts  of  the  year,  it  being 
the  nature  of  the  olive  to  put  forth  and  nourish,  during  one  season,  the 
branches  which  are  to  bear  fruit  the  next,  as  the  multiplication  of  these 
branches  tends  constantly  to  disseminate  the  productive  force  in  a 
thicket  of  unprofitable  shoots,  in  which  case  the  tree  will  give  a  satis- 
factory crop  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  Constant  pruning  is  nec- 
essary to  concentrate  its  vitality.  'So  less  attention  is  reqiiired  to  com- 
bat the  effort  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  so-called  ghiottani — ^gluttons — to 
draw  the  sap  of  their  own  vigorous  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit- 
ful branches  lower  down.  The  best  bearing  olives  are  generally  kept 
low,  often  with  pendent  boughs,  and  this  practice  becomes  a  necessary 
Xu*ecaution  in  exposed  and  windy  situations. 

YIELD  OF  OLIVES. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  normal  yield  of  olives  in  a  region 
where  their  cultivation  is  so  precarious,  and  where  the  success  of  the 
crop  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  to  the  influence  of 
the  season.  Without  careful  and  intensive  cultivation  the  plant  be- 
comes savage  and  bears  nothing.  With  the  best  treatment  it  will  give 
G  to  8  liters  (7  to  8^  quarts)  at  10  years,  16  quarts  at  17  years,  arid  32  at 
135  years ;  but  this  only  in  exceptionally  favorable  yeans,  with  refreshing 
rains  in  August  and  September. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  olive  in  no  case  commences  bear- 
ing fruit  before  the  age  of  6  years.  It  reaches  a  great  age,  600  to  800 
years  on  the  average,  frequently  1,000,  or  more.  Researches,  more  or 
less  reliable,  have  been  published,  affirming  that  each  cultivated  plant 
gives  during  its  existence  an  average  product  of  10,356  kilograms  of 
oil,  varying  infinitely,  of  course,  with  the  age  and  nature  of  the  tree 
and  mode  of  culture. 

GATHERINa  AND  PBEPABING  THE  OLIVES. 

Olives  intended  for  the  press  are  gathered  at  full  maturity  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  even  as  late  as  January,  with  much  difference  of 
practice  in  this  respect,  as  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree  ripens  with  very 
unequal  promptness  and  grows  richer  in  oil  to  the  last  moment  On 
the  other  hand,  if  over  ripe,  the  oil  is  much  more  subject  to  become 
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rancid,  besides  the  risk  of  iujiiry  from  premature  frost  or  snow  ar.l 
insects,  so  that  the  surer  practice  is  to  gather  while  some  part  of  the 
frait  is  still  green. 

For  table  use,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  plucked  not  quite  rijic, 
and,  the  finest  and  largest  being  selected,  to  neutralize  the  ooutaiut^l 
acid  which  renders  them  acrid  to  the  taste,  they  are  placed  as  soon  a^ 
gathered  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  filled  with  lime-water  in 
which  the  olives  float,  and  the  orifice  closed  with  osier.  After  standinjr 
thus  for  twenty-four  hours  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off  from  below  aud 
replaced  by  water,  fresh  and  pure ;  thenceforward  it  should  be  re 
ncwed  every  twelve  hours,  alternating  pure  and  lime  water  till  the 
liquid  comes  from  the  jar  flat  and  tasteless.  In  this  condition  tiit- 
olives  may  be  long  kept  good  if  immersed  in  a  solution  of  seasalt  fa- 
vored with  any  aromatic. 

For  drying,  the  olives  are  gathered  later  and  riper,  and  dried  in  tLi 
sun  or  oven  like  any  other  fruit, 

PROCESS  OP  EXTRACTING  THE  OIL. 

The  processes  for  extracting  the  oil  all  date  from  time  immemonal 
and  are  of  the  most  primitive  description.  After  fermentation  the  frojt 
yields  its  oil  much  more  readily  but  of  inferior  quality  and  already  with 
a  commencement  of  rancidity.  Nevertheless  the  difficulty  of  extract 
ing  it  completely  with  their  imperfect  appliances,  leads  many  to  provoke 
fermentation  by  keeping  the  olives  closely  covered  with  matting  or 
woolen  cloths.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  hopper,  from  which  they  drop 
gradually  into  the  hollow,  inverted,  and  truncated  cone  of  a  great  stoLe 
mortar,  in  the  bottom  of  which  turns  a  sort  of  millstone,  grinding  frali 
and  stones  to  a  coarse  paste.  The  pulpy  mass  is  now  mixed  abundantly 
with  warm  water,  placed  in  sacks  of  hempen  cord,  and  ready  for  the 
press.  This  last  is  of  the  simplest  mechanism ;  a  heavy  wooden  beam 
from  8  to  12  yards  in  length,  fixed  at  one  end  and  acted  on  by  a  sere? 
at  the  other,  forms  a  lever  of  the  second  class.  The  sacks  are  place*! 
on  the  platform  in  piles  of  two  and  three  or  three  and  four  on  each  other, 
in  a  double  heap,  to  adjust  them  to  the  inclination  of  the  press-beam, 
and  as  the  pressure  increases  are  crowded  back  and  still  bathed  witli 
warm  water  until  the  pulp  begins  to  leave  the  sack  with  the  oil.  Thii^  i< 
the  first  draught  and  the  first  quality  of  oil.  The  refuse  mass  is  thei 
emptied  again  into  the  mortar,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  warm  water, 
ground  over,  and  again  put  to  press,  yielding  still  a  fair  quality  of  indif- 
ferent oil.  The  whole  operation  is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  after  pa^sv 
ing  through  a  coarse  sieve,  even  a  fourth  time,  but  these  last  dregs  are 
only  fit  for  burning  or  mechanical  purposes.  This  is  all  that  can  beol>- 
tained  by  the  press  power  at  present  in  use  here,  and  yet  so  rich  is  the 
fruit  that  after  this  insistent  extraction,  the  oil  still  held  in  the  tefase 
gives  it  unequaled  value  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  food  for  animals. 

The  oil  from  these  repeated  pressions,  largely  mixed  with  polpjpanJ 
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fibrous  matter,  passes  into  a  large  vat,  whore  its  freer  and  purer  portion 
rises  to  the  surface  while  the  ^^morchia^  or  pulpy  mixture  is  drawn 
off  from  below Jnto  large  shallow  basins,  in  which,  when  subjected  to  a 
warmer  temperature,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the  remaining  oil, 
with  that  already  collected,  is  placed  in  stdne  jars  ready  for  sale.  From 
tbe  refuse  flux,  if  subjected  to  fermentation,  which  causes  the  still  re- 
fractory oil  vescicles  to  burst,  a  certain  quantity  of  very  bad  oil  may  be 
extracted,  but  this  operation  is  generally  left  to  the  press  hands  for 
their  perquisites. 

Another  process  is  still  more  primitive.  Here  the  olives  are  placed 
Id  a  long  woolen  sack,  and  trampled  under  foot  until  the  pulp  is  well 
separated  from  the  stones.  The  sack  is  then  doubled  on  itself  and 
placed  under  the  press,  with  constant  additions  of  warm  water  as  tlie 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  oil  obtained  purified  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  refuse  and  unbroken  stones  are  then  sold  to  the  own- 
ers of  grinding  mills  for  a  fresh  extraction.  The  product  obtained  by 
this  simpler  process,  though  less  in  quantity,  is  much  preferred  in  com- 
merce, being  the  pure  extract  of  the  pulp  alone,  the  unavoidable  mixt- 
ure with  that  of  the  kernels  after  grinding  greatly  impairing  the  flavor 
of  the  whole. 

CIBCUMSTANCBS  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  OLIVES. 

All  the  circumstances  which  favor  the  growth  of  the  olive  are  such 
as  generally  place  it  either  on  hillsides  or  the  shelves  at  their  feet, 
where,  well  protected  from  the  cold  wind§  of  the  north,  it  may  bask  in 
a  long  season  of  summer  sun,  and  where,  also,  it  finds  oftener  the  light 
soil  of  granitic  or  schistous  detritus  that  suits  it  best,  while  the  large 
mixture  of  clay  common  to  valleys  and  bottoms  produces  the  damp  and 
compact  formation  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to  its  nature. 

It  is  traditionally  the  plant  of  warm  regions  and  of  long  dry  seasons ; 
an  over  supply  of  water  would  be  more  injurious  to  it  than  otherwise, 
and  no  irrigation  is  attempted  or  thought  of  here.  However,  moderat<5 
watering  at  the  opportune  moment  is  always  of  benefit,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  those  years  when  some  rain  occurs  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, improve  the  crop.  Where  the  tree  is  intermittent,  these  are  the 
bearing  years. 

Far  from  dreading  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  olive  is  never  found  more  than  150  kilometers  from  the  sea ; 
and  although  instances  are  recorded  of  ancient  plantations  in  Piedmont 
somewhat  farther  inland,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  olive  orchards  of 
Europe  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  most  flourishing 
are  those  that  clothe  the  narrow  margin  of  rocky  soil  between  mountain 
and  sea.  Those  described  above  in  the  region  of  Verona,  at  about  125 
kilometers  from  the  lagoon  of  Venice,  are  among  the  farthest  removed, 
and  not  among  the  most  prosperous. 

Some  notice  has  been  given  above  of  the  productiveness  of  the  olive, 
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as  rather  precarioas  in  the  uncongenial  circarastances  of  the  rojrion ;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  detailed  statement  of  the  economk-al 
elements  of  the  culture,  but  as  the  plant  is  grown  either  in  tlie  midst 
of  other  crops  or  on  ground  which  would  be  otherwise  unavailable,  it 
is  not  generally  regarded  h6re  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  aeconn: 
of  a  farm.  The  latest  statements  give  the  present  production  of  oil  in 
the  province  at  about  10,000  hectoliters  (264,000  gallons)  consume*]  en- 
tirely there  and  in  the  neighboring  region.  The  preparation  of  the  fruit 
for  table  use  is  exclusively  domestic,  or,  at  most,  for  the  retail  trade  au<i 
consumption  of  the  town  population  adjoining,  and  no  mention  is  m<vk 
of  it  in  the  statistics  of  the  country. 

The  rainfall  registered  for  the  city  of  Verona  for  a  period  of  20  year*, 
£rom  1861  to  1878,  is  as  follows  : 

Inches. 

1P61 19.21 

1862 32.44 

186;J 29.31 

1864 2fi.l6 

1865 21.51 

1866 29.21 

1867 18.  (W 

1868 40.72 

1869 56.61 

1870 29. 85 


1871 

ai.i' 

1B72 

4:  If 

1873 

>  77 

1874 

•C  '•■ 

1875 

2i.l: 

1876 

4i'  'T 

1877 

,U1- 

1878 

TCu4 

Average 3i^* 

FIGS. 

The  ^g  is  regarded  here  rather  as  a  vile  and  common  plant  insui!! 
cient  either  in  quantity  or  quality  for  preservation  s^s  an  article  of  ex 
l)ort,  and  requiring  neither  care  nor  attention  in  its  growth ;  it  thrives 
everywhere  unheeded,  in  sheltered  spots,  near  country  houses  or  along 
garden  walls,  and  only  serves  to  supplement  the  outfit  of  the  market 
gardener  for  the  nearest  town.  The  fruit  at  Venice  is  neither  sncculeDt 
nor  very  well  flavored,  though  large  and  showy,  and  often  ripens  badly, 
or  rather  decays  in  ripening.  At  Verona  it  is  cultivateil  with  care  in  > 
few  localities,  and  one  variety,  with  a  fruit  very  small  and  int-eiLsely 
sweet,  the  Segalinij  much  resembling  and  probably  an  acclima^on  of 
the  Ficcoli  Verdini  of  Tuscany,  but  inferior,  has  a  local  reputation.  IV 
sides  this,  the  Napoletani  and  Santi^  introduced  from  the  sootli,  aie 
dried  for  home  use. 

As  the  tree  is  only  found  casually  in  odd  corners,  and  usually  8iu^I«\ 
there  can  be  no  estimate  of  yield  per  acre. 

For  planting,  any  portion  of  a  branch,  slightly  beaten  and  braised,  il 
placed  in  the  earth  will  readily  take  root;  the  variety  preferred  ma}  It- 
grafted  on  it  at  a  proper  age. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  the  product  less  in  demasd 
for  the  market  as  fresh  fruit,  is  dried  in  small  quantities  by  the  simpV 
process  of  exposing  to  the  sun  on  osier  gratings  and  packed  in  flffiail 
kegs  with  a  little  sugar  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  flour ;  orelsestrou:? 
on  twigs  and  hung  in  the  sunshine  till  completely  evaporated,  but  .dl 
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tliis  only  for  family  consumption  ;  there  is  no  exportation  of  the  article, 
the  consumption  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  supplied  by  im- 
l>ortation  from  the  south. 

MoWaltbe  B.  Notes, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tenicej  March  3, 1884 


SPAIN. 

RSPOJtT  BY  CONSUL  OPPENHEIM,  OF  CADIZ, 

[Kopnbliabed  from  Cousniar  Keports  No.  41^.  ] 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  SPAIN. 

•  Origin, — The  olive  tree  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  his- 
torical times.  The  ancients  believed  the  tree  to  have  been  spontane- 
ously created  by  a  beneficent  divinity,  and  the  Greeks  attributed  the 
^ift  sometimes  to  Minerva,  then  again  to  Mercury.  Diodorus  states 
that  Aristaeus  introduced  the  tree  into  Sicily,  and  was  the  first  to  use 
stone  mills  and  rustic  presses  for  the  extraction  of  oil.  Both  the  fruit 
and  oil-pressing  were,  however,  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  period 
even  more  remote  than  that  of  Greek  myths,  as  is  evidenced  by  wall 
pictures  representing  the  process  of  filling  the  olives  into  sacks,  which, 
when  full,  were  placed  in  presses,  from  which  the  oil  is  seen  to  flow. 
Strangely  enough,  that  very  Egyptian  process  of  pressing  in  sacks  was 
until  a  few  years  ago  in  use  in  remote  districts  of  Spain  (in  La  Mancha), 
and  may  still  be  practiced  at  this  day.  There  exists  some  doubt  Jis 
to  whether  the  olive  tree  is  indigenous  to  Spain.  The  wild  species  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  many  districts,  from  Catalonia  to  Cadiz,  but  by 
niany  it  is  held  that  these  wild  trees  are  merely  the  survivors  of  aban- 
doned plantations,  which  have  reverted  to  the  aboriginal  form.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  and  whether  the  tree  be  an  immigrant  or  "  to  the  manor  born," 
Spain  is  certainly  to-day  its  chosen  home,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  olive  zone  in  Europe  lies  within  the  borders 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  the  olive  tree  cultivated  in  Spain  are  nu- 
merous. The  list  following  shows  the  kinds  that  are  most  largely  raised, 
;nul  describes  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

(1)  The  Manzanillo :  This  tree  under  good  conditions  of  soil  and  tem- 
IMTature,  grows  to  a  largo  size.  It  is  found  in  Seville  and  in  Granada 
in  great  abundance,  also  in  the  maritime  zone  and  some  of  the  protected 
and  fertile  spots  of  the  central  region.  It  needs  a  rich  soil,  or,  wanting 
that,  high  manuring  and  cultivation  ;  makes  good  oil,  but  in  the  provinco 
of  Seville  is  mostly  nsed  for  x)ickling.    It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the 
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fruit,  which  is  large,  matares  early.    The  dimensions  and  weight  ar- 
follows:  length,  25  millimeters;  diameter  through  the  thickest  pan, .;! 
millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  7  grams ;  weight  of  stone,  1  gram. 

(2)  The  SeviUnno  Oordal :  A  small  tree ;  is  found  chiefly  iu  Seville  ]\ 
the  lowlands  of  western  Andalusia ;  wants  rich  soil,  maDario?.  ni 
usually  irrigating  also ;  is  not  resistant  to  cold,  and  must  not  beiiiu  i 
freely,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  mutUation ;  does  not  yield  ranch  oil,  Jh 
that  little  is  of  poor  quality ;  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  picklin;: ' 
bears  the  largest  fruit  known,  which  is  identical  with  the  "  queen  olive^ 
of  commerce.  It  is  a  small  bearer  and  matures  late.  Dimeusion^ . : 
weight  of  fruit  are  :  length,  40  millimeters,  by  30  millimeters  in  diut 
ter ;  pulp  weighs  from  12  to  14  grams,  and  stone  about  2  grams. 

(3)  The  BeUotudo :  A  large  and  luxuriant  tree ;  not  confined  to  a: 
special  district ;  requires  phosphates  in  abundance  and  carefal  prui-  ::. 
as  the  limbs  have  a  tendency  to  intertwine;  give«  good  oil  and  mu?^ 
early,  but  is  a  small  bearer.  Dimensions  and  weight  of  frait :  leD^rh.: 
millimeters;  diameter,  19  millimeters ;  weight  about  3.2  grams  for  px; 
and  0.9  for  stone. 

(4)  The  Redondillo  :  A  medium-sized  tree ;  a  hardy  and  resistant  r.r 
ety,  found  chiefly  in  Central  and  Northern  Spain;  needs  good  > 
manuring,  and  thorough  cultivation,  also  careful  and  extensive  pruf 
ing  for  the  same  reavson  as  above  variety ;  is  excellent  for  picklin?,  \y' 
gives  good  oil  also;  is  a  large  bearer,  and  the  fruit  matures  very  wirl 
requiring  only  3,400  heat  units  {vide  infra).  Dimensions  and  ^t^: 
are:  length,  18  millimeters;  diameter,  IG  millimeters;  weight  of  prJ 

2.5  grams,  and  of  stone,  0.5  gram. 

(6;  The  Lechin  :  Under  good  conditions  this  tree  leaches  a  large >l'' 
is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Jaen  and  Cordoba,  though  not  in  at '^ 
dance,  being  really  a  northern  variety,  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  resl^u:- 
In  Spain  it  is  only  used  to  make  oil;  in  France,  however,  it  is  a  lav ' 
ite  for  pickling ;  is  a  large  bearer,  and  fruit  matures  early.  Tbisoi;^'^ 
is  one  of  the  smallest  known,  total  weight  being  approximate!}  1. 
grams. 

(6)  The  Xeradillo  bianco :  A  tree  of  fair  size,  found  chiefly  in  ^-^  • 
Cordoba,  and  Cadiz ;  must  be  planted  only  in  well-sheltered  spots.  It  ■: 
sensitive  to  winds  and  to  frosts;  is  only  used  for  oil-pressing:;  maiui'' 
the  fruit  early  and  is  a  f)rolific  bearer.    Dimensions  and  weight  of  i" 
are:  length,  28  millimeters;  diameter,  15  millimeters ;  weight  of  p":- 

3.6  grams ;  and  of  stone,  0.7  gram. 

(7)  The  Varal  bianco:  A  large-sized  tree,  with  straight  and  rigor'^u^ 
branches ;  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Jaen ;  needs  manorius  ^i'^^ 
careful  cultivation ;  the  fruit,  which  is  always  scanty  in  quantity,  u^J^'^ 
good  oil,  and  is  only  used  for  that  purpose;  matures  irregalariy, n»^» 
ing  collection  troublesome.  Dimensionaand  weight  of  fruit:  len?^- 
millimeters;  diameter,  17  millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  2.8  grams  •*^'' 
of  stone  0.6  gram. 
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(H)  The  EmpeUre :  A  small  tree,  throwing  out  but  few  branches ;  very 
lanly,  and  therefore  adapted  to  a  cold  climate^  in  chiefly  raised  in 
S'avarre  and  in  Aragon ;  requires  light  and  fertile  soil,  plenty  of  humid- 
ty  and  manuring,  under  which  conditions  it  is  a  most  prolific  bearer; 
r  matures  early,  and  is  by  many  considere<l  as  one  of  the  most  desira- 
)le  varieties ;  the  fruit  yields  good  oil,  and  is  also  excellent  for  pickling. 
Dimensions  and  weight  are :  length,  28  millimeters ;  diameter,  16  miUi- 
neters ;  weight  of  pulp,  3.2  grams ;  of  stone,  0.8  gram. 

(9)  The  Racimal:  A  medium-sized  tree ;  resists  a  cold  climate  well,  and 
thrives  fairly  even  on  poor  soil ;  makes  oil  of  a  fair  quality,  though 
leaving  much  refuse  in  pressing ;  is  given  to  "  off  years ;"  the  fruit 
matures  very  early,  probably  earlier  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 
Dimensions  and  weights  are:  length,  23  millimeters;  diameter,  15 
millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  3  grams;  of  stone,  0.7  gram. 

{ 10)  The  Varal  negro :  A  fair-sized  tree,  with  straight  and  large  bran- 
ches; only  thrives  in  well-sheltered  spots,  as  it  hardly  resists  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  —  5°  Cent.,  especially  when  followed  by  a  quick  thaw ; 
[onud  sparingly  in  Jaen  and  Cordoba;  requires  very  careful  pruning  and 
cultivation,  and  bearing  limbs  should  be  ringed;  yields  good  oil;  is 
')bjected  to  on  account  of  its  being  given  to  "off  years;''  in  good  years, 
iiowever,  it  is  a  large  bearer,  and  the  fruit  matures  early.  Dimensions 
and  weight  are:  length,  25  millimeters;  diameter,  17  millimeters; 
weight  of  pulp,  2.2  grams ;    of  stone,  0.9  gram. 

(11)  The  Oordal. — A  tree  of  large  size,  and  fine,  vigorous  branches, 
also  a  very  quick-growing  variety ;  is  one  of  the  kinds  most  generally 
distributed  throughout  Spain;  is  largely  cultivated  in  Andalusia  and 
in  the  central  provinces ;  requires  good  soil,  manuring,  and  much  culti- 
vation in  order  to  bear  well ;  resists  the  cold  very  well,  matures  early, 
and  is  a  prolific,  regular  bearer;  the  fruit  is  good  both  for  oil  and  for 
pi  kling,  and  its  dimensions  and  weight  are :  length,  23  millimeters ;  di- 
iuueter,  18  millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  3.7  grams;  and  of  stone,  0.5 
{?ram. 

(12)  The  Verd^o. — A  tree  of  medium  size,  with  a  tendency  to  dwarf 
considerably  if  not  well  cared  for ;  is  found  chiefly  in  Catalonia,  Log- 
rofio,  and  Madrid;  very  hardy  and  resistant  to  cold;  the  yield  will  be 
in  proportion  to  fertility  of  soil  and  the  care  given  to  cultivation ;  is 
generally  used  for  pickling  only  ;  is  not  an  early  maturing  variety.  Di- 
mensions and  weight  of  fruit  are:  length,  22  millimeters;  diameter,  12 
millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  3.1  grams ;  of  stone,  0.6  gram. 

(13)  The  Madrileno. — A  medium-sized  tree,  of  symmetrical  appear- 
f^nce,  limbs  arching  over ;  found  chiefly  in  the  south  and  in  the  mari- 
time zone ;  its  name  appears  to  be  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  cot  cultivated  in 
-Madrid  or  in  the  central  provinces  generally ;  requires  good  cultivation 
»nd  Ccautious  pruning ;  the  fruit  is  excellent  for  pickling,  next  to  the 
"qneen  ^  in  size,  and  of  delivious  flavor ;  gives  fair  oil,  but  only  yields 

ii  small  quantity  in  proportion  U)  tht*  weight  of  its  pulp;  matur»^8  late     j 
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and  is  not  prolilie.  Dimensions  and  weif^bt  of  fruit  are :  length,  oo  i.. ' 
limeters ;  diameter,  28  millimeters ;  weight  of  palp,  11  grams ;  of  sio. 
1  gram. 

(14)  The  Cornicabray  also  called  the  ComezueLo,  the  lu*gest  olirf  r;> 
known,  having  strong,  straight  branches,  is  found  all  over  8p^i. 
is  most  numerous  in  the  central  provinces.;  gives  better  oil  thaii.i 
of  the  other  late-maturing  varieties,  which,  however,  as  a  class,  arv 
that  respect  much  inferior  to  the  early-maturing  species;  is  very  r^y 
ant  to  cold  and  matures  very  late  (it  requires  30.978  of  heat,  Tidt  *»/ 
production  is  variable.    Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit  are :  len^b. 
mLllimeters;  diameter,  19  millimeters;  weight  ofpulp,  4  grams.;  of 'it' 
1.2  grams. 

(15)  The  Piciido. — A  medium  sized  tree,  with  luxuriant  limbs,  pl>  > 
obliquely  on  the  trunk.  Like  the  above,  it  is  most  frequent  in  them  r 
districts ;  bears  a  fruit  which  is  very  much  prized  for  pickling.  aD<l  Ic 
besides  tlie  peculiarity  of  being  a  "  dear-stone '^  olive  j  a  fairbi-yr 
but  matures  late,  though  earlier  than  the  variety  immediately  p>- 
ing.  Dimensions  and  weightof  fruit  are :  length,  30  millimeters :  <! . 
cter,  18  millimeters ;  weight  ofpulp,  3.2  grams;  of  stone,  1  gram. 

(10)  The  Neradillo  negro, — A  medium -sized  tree,  very  luxuriant.   • 
with  short  and  distorted  limbs ;  is  largely  cultivated  in  theprovis- 
Jaen,  where  it  is  prized  above  all  other  varieties ;  produces  most  pl^n* ' 
and  excellent  oil ;  with  careful  cultivation  and  good  soil  it  is  a  \2Xp^  - 
reg^nlar  bearer ;  matures  late ;  the  fruit  is  pointed  and  much  bent.it 
distal  end,  causing  this  end  to  point  at  a  right  angle  frt>m  the  axia* 
Its  dimensions  and  weight  are:  length,  23  millimeters;  diamtM  : 
millimeters ;  weight  ofpulp,  3.6  grams ;  of  stone,  0.7  gram. 

Everyone  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  can  be  reprodoo.. 
several  ways,  which  will  be  further  descanted  on  when  describini' 
mode  of  planting.    The  most  generally  adopted  modes  of  propiip.' 
an*,  cither  by  pljinting  estacas^  which  are  round,  large  limbs  sfx^-^ 
raised  for  the  i>urpo8eon  the  parent  tree,  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arr 
from  2  to  3  meters  long,  or  garrotes^  which  are  shoots  of  from  7(>  t-  * 
centimeters  in  length,  two  of  such  shoots  being  usually  planted  ii 
pit.     By  the  first  system  the  trees  bear  after  three  years,  but  witli;- 
rotes  it  takes  usually  from  six  to  eight  years.    Pull  bearing  is  iJi 
larger  varieties  not  reachedbefore  twenty  to  thirty  years  after  phi^/  • 
With  the  small  and  dwarf  varieties  twelve  to  fifteen  years  may  be  n»'. 
the  truth.    The  maximum  of  growth  is,  at  least  with  all  large  var:» ; ' 
not  reached  before  eighty  years,  and  individual  trees,  either  on  a<n 
of  especial  vigor  or  favorable  surroundings,  keep  on  growing  for  o: 
uries,  reaching  gigantic  size.    A  French  writer  mentions  three  •! 
mous  olive  trees  standing  near  Tarascon.    In  the  hollow  trunk  of 
of  them  twenty  persona  could  stand  next  each  other,  and  anotbt-r  > 
branches  W  meters  long.     The  trees  were  rei)uted  to  be  nine  hnu'lr 
years  old.    The  tre«\s  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerosiv  i. 
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by  luauy  believed  to  bo  the  identical  ones  that  stood  there  at  the 
le  of  Jesus  Christ,  The  duration  of  the  productive  period  is  also 
St  difficult  to  determine ;  all  that  is  known  is  that  it  lasts  extremely 
g,  when  not  cut  short  by  injuries  to  the  tree  or  exhaustion  of  soil 
Tounding  it. 

Planting  and  propagating. — Olive  trees  raised  from  the  stone  of  the 
it  always  revert  to  the  original  form,  called  here  acebucJie  or  wild 
^e ;  hence  in  order  to  reproduce  desirable  varieties  it  is  necessary  to 
int  parts  taken  from  the  living  tree,  whether  shoots,  branches,  or 
>tH.  The  most  general  modes  of  reproduction  is  either  by  estacas  or 
garrotes.  Both  modes  are  followed  pretty  nearly  all  over  the  country, 
>ugh  in  the  central  provinces  the  second  process  is  the  more  general, . 
ilst  the  contrary  holds  good  for  the  south  and  the  extreme  north, 
e  best  time  for  planting  (by  either  mode)  is  from  January  to  March  in 
5  maritime  zone,  from  January  till  April  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
•in  January  till  May  in  the  north ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule 
plant  only  when  the  frosts  are  over  and  before  the  trees  have  begun  to 
d.  The  estaeaj  which,  as  before  stated,  is  a  stout  limbabout  3  meters 
t<;,  should,  if  possible,  be  planted  immediately  after  being  cut  from 
?  parent  tree.  The  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  varying  from  1  to  2  meters, 
3  depth  increasing  with  the  severity  of  the  climate;  square  pits  90 
itimeters  each  way  are  the  best,  but  quadrangular  ones  are  less  ex- 
risive  and  generally  used ;  this  pit  should  be  about  85  to  90  centi- 
ters  long  by  from  20  to  30  wide,  and  if  planting  on  inclined  ground, 
» length  should  cross  the  line  of  descent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a 
er  of  well-rotted  manure  is  first  depositee],  upon  which  a  layer  of 
ive  outer  soil  is  laid  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  centimeters ;  the  limb  is 
m  placed  in  the  center  of  the  pit  and  earth  (from  the  upper  layer, 
t  that  dug  from  the  pit)  is  then  put  in,  thoroughly  broken  up,  and 
^ssed  down  with  the  feet ;  when  about  even  with  the  surrounding 
rth,  a  small  concavity  is  left  in  order  to  retain  rain  or  irrigation 
tter.  This  operation  is  best  performed  by  two  men ;  one  keeps  the 
lb  in  position  and  compresses  the  earth,  whilst  the  other  is  filling 
In  Andalusia  it  is  usual  to  pile  up  moist  clay  against  the  protrud- 
^  part  of  the  estaca  until  no  more  than  about  30  centimeters  of  its 
igth  is  visible ;  this  is  held  to  be  very  efficient  in  all  hot,  dry  re- 
>ns,  as  otherwise  it  often  happens  that  the  limb  produces  shoots 
>m  the  lower  part  only,  whilst  the  upper  part  dries  up.  The  moist 
ly  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cone,  and  at  half  its  height  an 
ening  is  left  for  supplying  the  limb  with  water,  which  in  dry 
ather  must  be  done  plentifully.  The  garrotes  are  cuttings  of  from 
to  90  centimeters  in  length,  which  with  moat  varieties  may  be  sup- 
ed  in  goodly  numbers  by  such  pruning  as  will  benefit  the  tree.  The 
s  are  dug  somewhat  less  deep  than  for  the  estacas^  and  two  of  the 
^rotes  are  planted  together,  leaning  towards  each  other  in  such  a  po- 
ion  that  the  two  cuttings  «and  the  tottom  of  the  pit  form  a  triangle,         ^ 
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of  which  the  apex  is  even  with  the  gronnd.     In  re^ni  to  n;  :. 
aud  filling  the  pit,  the  process  is  simihir  in  both  mode^^  of  \*h 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  cuttings  must  be  covered  w:rlj 
10  centimeters  of  loose  soiL    The  sprouts  from  these  smaUer  c:::' 
are  more  exposed  to  damage  by  firost  and  by  animals  than  i;;;  tiir 
with  the  plan  first  described,  and  the  bearing  age  is  also  reacb^i  ^ 
four  or  five  years  later,  but  it  is  held  that  the  trees  raised  in  tkr 
are  more  vigorous  and  productive. 

Other  modes  of  propagation,  such  as  by  shoots  from  the  hriD;: 
of  a  dead  tree,  or  by  raising  stocks  from  seed  upon  which  to  gni:: 
on,  are  known  to  give  excellent  results,  and  are  occasionally  prai 
but  the  vast  majority  of  Spanish  growers  confine  themselve.^^to?: 
processes  here  described. 

Cultivation, — During  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  after  plautj.;. 
orchard  should  be  plowed  three  times  each  year  (with  a  plow  mi 
furrow  10  inches  deep),  and  the  soil  immediately  surrounding^  the; 
hoed  three  times  the  first  and  second  year,  aud  later  on  twice  a  jki: 
will  frequently  happen  that  plants  do  not  sprout  the  first  year,  il  '^ 
case  an  extra  supply  of  water  and  labor  should  be  devoted  to^ucL ;  1 
should  they,  however,  not  produce  shoots  for  two  complete  yearv 
should  be  dug  up  and  replaced  by  others.    The  distance  at  whicii : 
should  be  placed  depends  primarily  upon  the  variety  plantedL  tL 
being  to  allow  an  interval  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  thefuU-gro^.  r 
This  is  the  general  rule,  which  must,  however,  be  departed  fnun  j- 
ing  to  local  circumstances  of  topography,  soil,  and  climate.    O  l- 
ations  in  favor  of  closer  planting  are  that  trees  closely  plantfj  i 
both  frost  and  drought  better  and  also  cause  the  soil  to  retaiu  Ln?. 
longer.    Against  it  may  be  urged  that  trees  lacking  ventilatiou  air : 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  fungous  parasites  and  noxious  insects;  d**;  : 
it  he  forgotten  that  the  roots  of  the  olive  tree  extend  horizontal]  v .. 
far  again  as  the  branches  do,  and,  as  the  diameter  of  the  crown  is  ■> 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  close  plan  ting  may  stunt  root  de vel  \: 
The  trees  may  be  placed  either  in  squares  or  on  the  diamond  plan.  .- 
scribed  when  treating  of  orange  culture.    The  most  approved  wa}  • ; 
iiuring  olive  orchards  is  todiga  sfnall  circular  ditch  around  eaclj  mr : 
manure  (which  must  always  be  well  rotted  and  rich  in  phosphat'  ^ 
placed  therein  and  covered  with  soil.    The  diameter  of  the  circle  ^ 
the  ditch  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  the  object  ail^' 
being  to  place  the  manure  within  the  range  of  absorption  of  tb«*  . 
rootlets.    Manuring  is  usually  effected  once  every  threeyeani,a: 
best  time  is  the  fall  of  the  year.    Plaster  from  old  walls  is  a  bei-- 
addition  to   the  stable  manure,  and  may  also  be  spread  iriiii  r 
circle  surrounding  the  tree;  and  calcined  bones  in  moderate qiLKi 
are  known  to  incite  growth  and  to  greatly  increase  the  yieJd.   ♦ 
parin  states  that  100  kilograms  of  manure  produce  about  3  kfl'^- 
of  oil.    Hidalgo  Tabltwla,  a  i>ra(!tical  agronomist  and  rero^i-'    • 
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ity  on  fruit  culture,  gives  the  result  of  his  experiments  as  more 

arable  still.    According  to  him,  100  kilograms  of  well-rotted  manure 

lied  as  above  directed  increased  the  product  of  each  tree  the  first 

r  by  2.50  kilograms,  the  second  year  by  3  kilograms,  and  the  third 

r  by  2  kilograms,  giving  for  the  three  years  a  total  increase  of  7.50 

grams.    Irrigation  is  advisable  only  in  dry  districts  or  in  times  of 

Li<rbt ;  in  ordinary  years  and  in  places  where  there  is  a  moderate  rain- 

tho  grown  trees  thrive  very  well  without  it.,   Latitude  does  not  fur- 

i  any  secure  guidance  as  to  the  benefit  conferred  by  irrigation,  and, 

i  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  is  more  common  in  the  north  and  center 

[i  in  x\ndalusia.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  irrigation  has  a  tend- 

y  to  impoverish  the  soil  (by  washing  away  the  mineral  constituents); 

ce,  whenever  it  is  practiced',  manuring  must  go  along  with  it  pari 

ill.    In  Saragossa  irrigation  is  much  practiced,  and  so  is  manuring, 

1st  in  Seville  there  is  vei;y  little  of  either  one  or  the  other.    If  the 

lards  are  properly  and  deeply  plowed,  two  or  three  irrigations  each 

r  will  be  found  sufficient.    When,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  or 

er  signs,  there  is  apprehension  of  a  very  severe  frost,  copious  irriga- 

i  will  often  preserve  the  trees  from  injury,  as  the  evaporation  from 

soil  has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  sudden  lowering  of 

peraiure. 

*runing  and  ringing. — Pruning  olive  trees  is  by  many  growers  con- 

}Tvi\  as  the  most  delicate  operation  connected  with  olive  culture, 

*vell  as  the  one  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  orchard  most  de- 

ds.    Independently  of  removing  withered  or  injured  branches,  the 

IK>ses  of  pruning  are  the  following : 

I )  The  removal  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  branches  that  only 

r  weak  and  sterile  twigs,  thus  making  room  for  the  development  of 

re  healthy  and  vigorous  ones. 

J)  The  elimination  of  superfluous  primary  limbs  when  they  obstruct 

ttilation  and  light. 

'{)  The  general  thinning  out  of  the  branches  of  certain  varieties  that 

rv,  a  tendency  to  extreme  luxuriancy  and  to  the  intertwining  of  limbs. 

4)  The  correction  of  the  habit  of  producing  very  long  vertical  shoots 

lich  are  usually  sterile),  thereby  favoring  the  forming  ot  lateral 

iriug  twigs. 

♦"or  the  cutting  of  larger  limbs  the  following  directions  are  given : 

r  the  limb  be  sawn  off  even  with  the  trunk,  taking  great  care  not 

tlamage  the  edges  of  the  bark,  as  it  is  those  edges  which  are  eventu- 

y  to  grow  over  and  cover  up  the  wound.    In  order  to  facilitate  this 

iling  process,  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood  is  made  slightly  con- 

'e,  using  a  scoop-shaped  chisel  for  the  purpose ;  the  wound  is  then 

.stered  with  a  salve  made  of  wet  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  should  be 

[>lied  with  a  brush.    It  is  very  important  that  this  work  be  well  and 

itly  done,  leaving  no  protruding  splinters  or  irregular  surfaces.    The 

allur  branches  may  be  cut  with  the  hatchet,  always  taking  great  caj^Qole 
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not  to  remove  any  more  bark  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  Ir 
removal  of  shoots  and  twigs  pruning-shears  are  to  be  used.    Izi  ri  u 
to  the  best  time  for  pruning,  the  custom  varies  in  diflferent  distr 
Some  writers  on  the  subject  contend  that  if  pruning  is  eflfected  whti  • 
sap  ascends  in  the  spring  the  healing  process  is  more  rapid;  oth(^; 
of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  prune  at  the  end  of  winter  and  Ix'fort  -j 
sap  has  begun  to  move  upwards.    It  is,  however,  universally  avlmi^ 
that  pruning  is  only  to  take  place  after  the  fruit  has  been  collected]  - 
before  budding  has  begun.  Thorough  pruning  is  generally  only  done  • 
eveiy  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  pruned  trees  give  a  smaller;.. 
the  first  year  after  the  operation,  it  is  well  to  divide  the  trees  ictoi 
or  three  classes,  one  of  which  is  pruned  and  trimmed  every  year,  l 
dividing  the  work  and  equalizing  the  annual  yield. 

As  a  direct  means  of  stimulating  the  production  and  ripeniDgut  :: 
the  practice  of  "  ringing"  is  recommended.    The  process  con^bt^ 
removing  an  annular  strip  of  bark,  varying  from  one-half  to  l^.t 
meters  in  width,  from  the  base  of  secondary  or  tertiar3'  flowei  Inv   . 
branches,  thereby  preventing  tlie  descent  of  the  sap,  which  is 
utilized  for  the  formation  of  fruit.    This  operation,  which  ma.stfv|r 
formed  when  the  tree  has  begun  to  blossom,  but  before  the  flower-  • 
fully  expanded  and  fecundation  has  begun,  is  of  great  usefulDe^^ '-' ' 
varieties  that  are  given  to  "  off  years,"  or  to  exuberant  flowering 
followed  by  bearing.    Individual  trees,  as  well  as  varieties  li^.r  . 
scantily  and  irregularly,  have  been  made  to  yield  both  plentifnll)  -^ 
regularly  by  this  process,  which,  however,  like  all  pains-taking  r - 
tices,  is  limited  to  a  few  careful  growers. 

Climate  and  situation. — The  olive  tree  in  Western  Europe  thnvf^ 
the  open  air  as  far  north  as  46^,  though  beyond  44o  it  odIj  bed^  ' 
regularly  and  scantily ;  from  that  point  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
regularity  of  yield  increase  as  one  proceeds  farther  south  until  b- 
reached;  beyond  that  latitude  the  tree  grows  luxuriantly,  batd«»^ 
yield  fruit.    Spain  being  situaWl  between  35^  59'  49^'  and  43-  47 :" 
of  north  latitude,  the  whole  of  its  territory  is  within  the  limit-ici  • 
olive  region. 

Observation  has  established  the  fact  that  the  olive  in  order  to  mat  * 
requires  a  certain  number  of  units  of  heat  during  the  period  of  n-^ 
active  vegetative  life,  said  period  beginning  with  the  first  appeiini  i'  •■ 
the  blossoms  and  ending  with  the  first  severe  frost.    This  nnm^'  ' 
heat  units  (each  of  1^  centigrade),  which  varies  with  diffiereDtrarif  ^ 
and  ranges  from  3,4()0o  np  to  3,978^,  is  to  be  computed  by  addini: 
mean  heat  of  each  day  during  the  period  between  blossoming:  >l 
requires  a  temperature  of  +19^)  and  the  first  frost.    Anydistr^! 
which  the  temperature  will  sum  up  t^3,978Q  during  that  i^eriodist!' 
fore  adapted  to  olive  culture,  provided  the  winter  is  not  severe  eno^. 
to  kill  the  tree.    In  that  sense  the  limit  of  its  endurance  is  a  t<"iEpf'"* 
ure-70  to-8o,which,  however,  must  not  ^^J^^eM^^Oif^^^^'^ 
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>\s.  Given  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  and  the  time 
blossoming  in  any  stilted  place,  the  time  of  maturity  may  be  deduced; 
tw  in  Seville  the  olive  tree  blooms  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  mean 
nperatures  are : 


Month. 


Bays. 


Mean  tern* 
peratore. 


Y 

tcinber 
t>l)er... 


23.8 
24.1 
29.J2 
30.1 
29.3 
27.3 


184 


163.8 


[f  we  divide  the  number  of  degrees  by  six,  we  obtain  the  mean  monthly 
ni)eratnxe,  27o.3,  which,  multiplied  by  184  (the  number  of  days),  gives 
otal  of  5,0230;  hence  the  fruit  in  Seville  usually  matures  about  the 
i  of  October. 

L^or  Morata  de  Tajuna,  6  miles  to  the  east  of  Madrid,  where  blossom- 
?  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May,  the  figures  are : 


Month. 

Days. 

Mean  tera- 
porature. 

• 

10 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

10.2 
25.2 
20.3 

26.1 

t«*niber           .  .......•.....-.•.•.•.•■..••••■■■•■■.. ....•••..^..•.. ..........  . 

20  2 

)bt4r            ....................•....■«■••.>•.•■•.................■.............. 

14  3 

10  2 

6.7 

224 

147.2 

ling  mean  temperature  for  eight  months  180.4,  which,  multiplied  by 

I,  gives  4,l21o;  hence  the  olive  matures  towards  the  middle  of  Oc- 

liber. 

^''alladolid  may  be  cited  as  a  place  where,  owing  to  late  blossoming 

I  early  frosts,  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  is  impossible.    Assuming 

ivssoming  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  there  will  be : 


Month. 


;nnt  — 
tember, 
)Vr  ... 


Days. 


138 


Mean  tem> 
peratnre. 


DTE.— In  NoToraber  the  temperature  falla  to  4«. 


©C. 
19. 
26.3 
24. 
20.6 
8.5 


98.4 
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Giving  a  mean  temperature  of  IO.70,  which,  maltiplied  by  IS^KOoiJ'i:' 
to  2,718^,  less  by  about  TOCP  than  is  required  for  maturiug  even  ti- 
earliest  variety  of  the  fruit. 

Altitude,  in  as  far  as  it  brings  about  a  decrease  of  the  teinptra:ij: 
is  equivalent  to  latitude,  and  it  is  admitted  that  each  181  iiiete> 
height  represent  a  change  of  climate  equivalent  to  1^  of  latitode.  frr< 
which  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  olive  culture  can  be  cam- 
on  at  high  altitudes  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  habitat,  acd  r^ 
versa.  In  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  there  are  productive  groves  ^i;>:^ 
ing  on  ground  that  has  655  meters  of  elevation  above  sea-level.  T 
altitude  being  40<^  24'  30",  and  615  meters  being  equivalent  to  3  :' 
the  climatic  conditions  are  those  of  latitude  53^  48'  30".  Intbepn 
ince  of  Granada  trees  are  found  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters  J>' 
sea-level,  representing  5^  31'  30",  which  added  to  the  latitude  of  1 
district,  which  is  37^  11'  10",  brings  up  the  eflfective  latitude  u*  i- 
42'  40". 

Exposure  and  incline  are  most  important  factors  in  olive  cnl  ' 
KxiK)ii(ure  varies  in  its  effects,  both  according  to  latitude  and  toloca^ 
cunistances,  henc«  no  invariable  rule  can  be  given,  though  geot:" 
southern  exposure  is  best,  as  being  less  liable  to  frost.    In  a  war. 
dry  climate,  however,  trees  thus  placed  will  need  irrigation  in  onk 
do  well.    Near  the  northern  limits  of  the  olive  region,  and  oa  ( > 
ground,  where  frosty  nights  are  common  in  the  fall,  eastern  eivc'< 
is  deprecated,  becarffee  in  such  situations  the  first  rays  of  the  sank  . 
alx>ut  very  sudden  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperature.    A  qnick :: 
alter  a  snoderate  frost  will  generally  cause  more  injury  than  a  per:t> 
more  severe  cold  followed  by  gradual  thawing;  this  acconnti^ ii»r 
fiK't  that  after  a  spell  of  very  hard  cold  the  trees  most  injured  an*  tt  ■ 
most  accessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

As  re^^anls  incline,  it  is  held  by  most  growers  that  slightly  n»  - 
jiix>unil  is  preferable  to  a  perfect  level.    The  benefit  from  aniiit 
sitniUiou,  with  southern  exposure,  increases  as  one  goes  furtberm 
;is  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  thereby  counteracted.   Tbv" 
slumUl,  however,  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  6  meters  to  100,  as  on  <'^' 
^nunul  cultivation  by  plowing  becomes  difficult  and  the  soil  covt:i. 
t  iio  nM>t8  on  t  he  u]^per  side  of  the  tree  is  apt  to  wash  away.   At  iur   ' 
much  exceeiling  the  above  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bank  up  the^rnM.  ^^ 
thus  cn^ating  a  succession  of  small  level  terraces,  involving  mucli  li- 
and  ex^Huise,  and  also  losing  the  advantage  derived  from  the  p*'' 
por|H*ndicularity  of  the  sun's  rays  U}K)n  inclined  surfaces. 

Natural  or  artiticial  obstacles  to  injurious  winds,  such  as  moati:^ 
foivstv*;,  or  walls,  shelter  a  certain  extent  of  ground  on  their  It^  * 
S|H>ts  shelroivil  on  the  north  are  usually  considered  as  being  te^ ' 
theivby  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  degree  of  latitude.  The  ground  * ' 
teivd  extends  horizontally  iu  the  ratio  of  11  to  1,  as  oompami  N- 
hoiiTht  of  the  obsiaole ;  thus,  a  mouutaiu  chain  1,000  meters  blf^ ' 
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helter  the  land  on  its  lee  to  a  distance  of  11,000  meters  from  its  apex, 
beyond  that  point,  however,  the  injurious  eftects  of  winds  thus  impeded 
8  more  potent  than  it  would  be  if  the  obstacle  did  not  exist.  The  Sierra 
>{  Gnadarrama,  which  rears  its  crest  up  to  2,385  meters,  shelters  its 
outheast  exposure  to  a  distance  of  26,235  meters,  but  beyond  that 
imit  the  action  of  the  cold  winds  crossing  its  summits  from  north  to 
outh  is  felt  most  keenly. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  olive 
Tchards,  and  in  the  maritime  zone,  wherever  the  proper  conditions  of 
oil  and  climate  prevail,  olive  culture  is  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to 
he  shore.  The  ancient  dictum,  laid  down  both  by  Latin  and  Arab 
tuthors,  that  olive  culture  could  only  be  prosecuted  within  30  leagues 
roin  the  sea,  has,  however,  been  disproved  by  modem  experience. 

SM. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  soil  adapted 
0  the  vine  is  well  suited  also  to  olive  culture.  The  characteristics  of 
uch  a  soil  will  be  looseness  and  fair  i>ermeability,  and  for  the  olive  it 
s  necessary  that  the  soil  and  active  subsoil  should  have  a  depth  of  at 
^jist  one  meter.  A  calcareous  soil,  meaniug  thereby  one  which  con- 
riins  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  considered  valuable  for 
live  culture,  especially  so  in  the  south;  in  a  northern  district,  where 
he  summer  is  short,  such  soils  are  open  to  the  objection  of  being  oold, 
8  their  white  coloring  prevents  absorption  of  heat.  The  presence  of 
xide  of  iron  in  such  soil,  by  giving  it  a  reddish  tint,  corrects  this  objec- 
lon,  and  it  is  on  such  soils  usually  that  great  yields  are  obtained  on 
be  high  central  plateaus  and  in  the  north.  Both  magnesia  and  sul- 
liate  of  lime  are  efficient  substitutes  for  carbonate  of  lime — and  some 
ulphate  may  always  be  advantageously  applied  with  the  manure.  Oil 
roduced  on  soils  poor  in  these  ingredients  has  usually  a  greenish 
Inge,  and  is  not  as  limpid  as  oil  from  soils  containing  them.  Potash 
s  a  necessary  constituent  tor  olive  culture,  and  when  not  present  in 
ufhcient  quantity,  must  be  artificially  supplied.  A  tendency  to  ex- 
iberant  flowering  and  aborting  of  the  fruit,  shows  a  deficiency  of  phos- 
)hates  in  the  soil,  which  must  be  remedied  in  order  to  obtain  good 
ields. 

The  hygrometric  properties  of  the  soil  are  an  important  factor,  which, 
lowever,  mUst  necessarily  be  appreciated  according  to  the  general 
;1imatic  conditions  of  the  locality.  Here  it  is  held  that  in  order  to  be 
veil  adapted  to  the  olive  tree,  soil  should  retain  its  looseness  after  a 
aiu  of  forty-eight  hours'  duration,  and  that  during  the  hot  season  it 
ihould  contain  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water. 

Pests.— The  olive  tree  is  subject  to  a  disorder  which  some  years  ago 
jfave  rise  to  considerable  controversy,  some  authors  holding  that  it  was 
caused  by  insect,  while  others  ascribed  it  to  the  agency  of  a  fungus.  It 
j:oes  by  dififerent  names  in  the  different  districts ;  in  Andalusia  it  is 
tpoken  of  as  meleraj  mangla,  melazoj  tinuela^  tizne  (smut),  a^eciiillo,  etc., 
ind  in  other  parts  it  is  irequently  called  negruj  negrilla  or  negrura^  all 
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ineauiDg  blackness,  and  indicating  the  oatward  appearaoce  of  Uif  af 
fected  trees.  The  disorder  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  caused  by  s 
fungns  either  identical  or  closely  allied  to  the  DemaHummotu^hl^ 
already  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  most  damaging  parasites  of  the  orsr: 
tree.  Trees  standing  on  very  moist  ground  are  especially  snbjecu*! 
attacks,  though  dry  ground  does  not  give  immunity  when  the  foliage 
luxuriant;  removing  excess  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  liberal  pn: 
iug  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air,  are  both  preventive  and  core  k  d^ 
disorder. 

The  olive  tree  has  many  enemies  amongst  the  insect  tribe,  and  i- 
following  is  a  list  of  those  most  frequently  encountered: 

The  olive  bug  {Lecunium  olecB\  which  fastens  itself  to  the  greeo  pa: 
of  the  tree  and  sucks  its  juices.  Pruning  the  infested  hmbs,  and  the:- 
{giving  free  access  to  light  and  air,  is  the  most  efllcient  remedy,  aolL 
larger  affected  parts  are  to  be  smeared  over  with  petroleam. 

Tlie  olive  moth  [Acophora  olivetta^  also  Oruga  winoiiora)  does  dan. 
chietly  in  tbe  caterpillar  state.    Bernard  describes  its  appearance  thib. 

It  is  about?  millimeters  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  segments,  the  I 
is  of  tlHi  sauio  color  as  the  under  side  of  the  oliye  leaves  and  sometimM  yellowi-li;  • 
man<li  Ijles  are  at  first  black,  and  later  on  they  grow  yellow.    It  frequently  peLfir.! . 
under  the  bark  of  the  twigs,  and  causes  the  formation  of  the  s.  c.  agQllM{pl-'-'' 
upon  tbein.     It  also  introduces  itself  into  the  fruit,  eating  the  pnlp  uider^: 
kernel  itself.     Tbe  perfect  insect  is  greenish  white  in  color,  has  four  wings  an-r* 
large  autcunaB.    Careful  cleaning  and  pruning,  removing  all  visible neflta^  and  i:  i 
plication  of  petroleum  or  of  a  solution  of  lime  to  the  limbs  are  the  means  osail':'  • 
cessful  in  fighting  this  pest.    It  seems  to  be  established  that  this  Inseofe  is  never  f' 
on  a  tree  infested  with  the  olive  bug. 

The  olive  fly  {Dacus  olece)  is  an  insect  about  5  millimetera  in  len; 
yellowish  red  in  color,  with  three  black  stripes  on  the  abdomen,  ^  - 
larger  than  its  body,  and  of  a  golden  color  with  black  stria.*  Thi- ' 
sect  lays  its  minute  eggs  upon  the  nascent  fruit,  and  tlie  worm  barr- 
galleries  into  it  and  feeds  upon  the  pulp.    When  the  caterpillar  - 
reached  its  full  size,  it  resembles  that  of  the  olive  moth,  but  it  has  "f 
11  segments  instead  of  12,  and  its  mandibles  are  always  black.  ^' 
this  insect  has  obtained  afoothold,  it  is  best  to  gather  the  fruit  at  oi 
(even  though  it  be  green  and  yield  but  vejry  little  oil),  as  thispre^f^''^ 
the  propagation  of  the  pest  and  may  thereby  avert  more  seriooa  uj 
age  the  following  season. 

The  olive  ^eii.{puJgnilla  del  olivo)  derives  its  name  from  its peet^  • 
mode  of  rising,  which  looks  more  like  jumping  than  flying*  ^^  ^  ^^^ ' 
6  millimeters  long,  has  transparent  ovoid  wings  dotted  with  ye-  - 
thread-like  antennae,  and  greenish  abdomen.  The  larva,  or  wonn.  - 
light  green,  with  head  of  a  dark  red.  It  places  itself  ii8D*|^^  ^° ", 
petioles  of  the  leaves  and  buds;  its  time  of  fecundation  coincides  ^i  - 
the  blossoming  of  the  olive.  The  larvie  are  deposited  on  a  layer -^ 
whitish  downy  matter  called  by  the  country  people,  algoi^  *  "^ 
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{Angliodj  cotton  of  the  olive  tree).  The  insect's  life  does  not  last  mnch 
beyond  one  month,  but  it  causes  many  blossoms  to  fall  off,  and  rain 
showers  in  blooming  time,  though  in  themselves  prejudicial  to  the  yield, 
are  effectual  in  destroying  the  insect. 

Two  small  beetles,  respectively  the  RylesinuB  olesperda  and  the  Phloio- 
tribu8y  are  especially  destructive  to  the  soft  white  layer  underneath  the 
bark;  the  ova  are  deposited  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  broken 
branches,  or  after  pruning.  The  perfect  insects  are  about  3  millimeters 
in  length. 

The  A^pidiotus  couchyformis  is  an  insect  about  5  millimeters  in 
length,  ashy  in  color,  provided  with  a  proboscis  with  which  it  fastens 
itselfs  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  great  numbers,  generally,  however, 
avoiding  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots.  This  facilitates  their  removal  by 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  mop  or  brush.  As  with  all  other  noxious  insects, 
petroleum  is  an  effective  remedy. 

A  small  worm,  commonly  called  taUidrilla  {Anglice,  small  borer),  of 
which  the  perfect  form  is  not  identified,  introduces  itself  into  the  stone 
of  the  olive,  and  after  devouring  the  kernel,  makes  its  exit  by  way  of 
the  petiole,  causing  the  fruit  to  drop  off,  usually  in  an  unripe  state.  In 
this  case,  as  with  the  olive  fly,  it  is  advised  to  sacrifice  the  year's  yield 
and  gather  the  fruit  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
pest  the  following  season. 

PicJcing. — The  time  of  ripening  varies  considerably  according  to  lo- 
cality and  the  species  cultivated.  When  in4ended  for  pickling  the  pick- 
ing in  Andalusia  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
lants  till  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  October.  The  fruit  at  that  time  has 
reached  its  full  development  as  far  as  si:^  is  concerned,  but  is  yet  green 
and  hard.  For  oil  pressing  the  harvest  begins  in  November,  and  may 
last  as  late  as  early  January.  The  usual  mode  of  gathering  is  by  knock- 
ing the  fruit  down  with  sticks,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of 
the  great  damage  done  to  the  tender  shoots  on  which  the  next  season's 
fiuit  is  to  be  borne.  Careful  growers  pick  by  hand,  which  is  less  expe- 
ditious, but  more  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

Pickling. — For  pickling  there  are  two  processes  in  use. 

The  first  one  is  the  slow  process,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : 
Place  the  freshly  picked  olives  in  fresh  water,  which  must  be  changed 
every  day,  and  let  them  lie  thus  about  a  fortnight.  The  water  should  be 
drawn  off  quickly  and  promptly  replaced,  not  leaving  the  fruit  exposed 
to  the  air  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  water  drawn  off  will 
at  first  be  very  bitter;  this  bitter  taste  will  go  on  decreasing  day  by 
day,  and  the  taste  must  be  taken  as  a  criterion  as  to  when  this  process 
is  to  be  considered  completed,  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  most  being 
usually  the  time  required.  The  olives  are  then  placed  in  a  pickle 
made  of  salt  and  water,  of  a  strength  indicated  by  the  French  sail- 
uometer  as  9^^,  found  in  practice  to  be  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of 
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about  1  volame  of  salt  to  14  volames  of  water.    It  i&  best  tonsebut^nr 
barrels  in  which  wine  or  brandy  has  been  kept;  those  having  be^p* 
to  any  other  use  are  apt  to  give  the  olives  the  flavor  of  their  preTHij< 
contents;  if  new  vessels  are  provided,  they  shonld  be  of  oak,  notpi^^ 
and  they  should  be  soaked  about  thirty  days  before  being  used.  At:> 
bottom  a  layer  of  olive  twigs  and  leaves  is  first  placed,  which  protev^ 
the  olives  from  injury  by  pressure,  and  on  the  top  of  the  froitaDOL.- 
similar  layer  is  placed,  taking  care  to  have  this  layer  well  coTered 
the  brine ;  the  whole  is  kept  down  by  some  oak  staves  weighted  vii 
bricks  or  stone,  all  of  which  must  of  course  be  scrupulously  clea::.i' 
any  noxious  taste  or  flavor  imparted  to  the  brine  will  affect  the  olkt? 
The  vessels  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  or  tarpaulin, in  order  to  .i 
elude  dust,    Olives  thus  treated  will  be  in  good  order  for  bottlic: 
for  consumption  within  about  four  months,  and  will  keepsoandceni. 
two  years. 

For  pickling  by  the  quick  process  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  b  [> 
pared,  this  solution  to  be  of  a  strength  of  about  4^  of  theFrendis 
inometer,  and  the  fruit  X)laced  therein.    After  remaining  in  soal : 
hour  a  few  olives  must  be  sampled  by  cutting,  in  order  to  a^ttn. 
how  far  the  solution  has  penetrated  into  the  pulp;  the  depth  of  nj« 
I)ei)otration  can  be  readily  noticed  by  the  color,  and  shoald  notei'^v 
half  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  ;  if  after  an  hour  this  is  not  the  cast,  i«t  : 
samplings  must  take  place  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  ten  miiij:< 
until  the  olives  are  found  to  be  in  the  proper  condition.    Then  the >  - 
lion  is  to  be  imnicdiately  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  fresh  water,?, 
must  be  changed  quickly  three  or  four  times,  the  fruit;  being  allo^^^ 
to  remain  in  the  last  water  for  twenty-four  hours.    Daring  that  ii  ^ 
the  brine  is  prepared,  and  next  day  the  olives  are  placed  in  it,  follofi: 
the  same  directions  as  were  given  when  describing  the  first  pnt^-N 
r.y  this  mode  the  olives  will  be  ready  for  use  within  about  thirty  ^Il^ 

In  both  modes  of  preparation  the  olives  should  after  being  once  wi' 
never  be  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time;  ai'a : 
haiidle  the  fruit  ladles  of  wood  or  tin  dippers  should  be  used. 

This  gives  a  fair  outline  of  the  modes  in  general  use  for  pick :: 
although  undoubtedly  some  of  the  picklers  have  special  recipes,  ^ 
wiiich,  however,  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained.  It  ma)  I 
stated  here  that  pickled  olives  in  the  Seville  trade  are  at  present  roiiji' 
classed  as  Majiznnillas  and  GordaleSj  meaning  thereby,  respectively,  v«^^ 
small  or  very  large  (the  latter  being  the  <*  queen  olives"),  which  nat  • 
have  no  connection  with  the  variety  of  the  fruit  put  up. 

OU-x^ressing. — Oil-pressing  is  carried  on  in  many  ways,  some  of  tL^ 
yet  very  primitive.  The  first  pressing  is  done  by  means  of  a  mill  >i'" 
what  akin  to  a  cider-mill ;  the  pulpy  mass  then  has  hot  water  i""!-' 
on  It,  and  is  subjected  to  a  sdcond  pressing,  which  in  the  Seville  1.^ 
trict  is  now  nsiinlly  accomplished  by  hydraulic  machinery.  Thervi^^^" 
from  this  second  x)rej5siug  is  used  as  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  as  »cJ*^'' 
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'ood.  Beoently  a  new  process  has  come  into  vogae  whereby  a  fur- 
:lier  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  is  nsed  for  making 
ioap.  Where  it  is  not  thonght  advisable  to  utilize  the  refuse,  in  any  of 
:he  above  ways,  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  for  the  olive 
jrove. 

The  yield  of  oil  from  a  given  weight  of  fresh  fruit  varies  from  16  to 
15  per  cent. ;  the  latter  figure  is  not  often  reached  even  with  the  best 
)il-yielding  varieties  and  the  most  improved  processes.  I  have  obtained 
lata  showing  a  higher  percentage,  but  I  believe  that  the  figures  ex- 
pressed the  proportion  of  oil  to  a  given  weight  of  olives  which,  as  is 
isnal  in  Andalusia,  had  been  lying  heaped  up  on  the  mill  floors  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  thus  losing  moisture  and  weight. 

Extent  and  yield. — ^The  area  covered  by  olive  plantations,  in  Spain  is 
lot  accurately  known.  The  official  cadastral  data  are' notoriously  mis- 
eading,  nor  do  they  exist  in  any  shape  .whatever  in  relation  to  some 
)roviuces ;  no  professional  economist  would  take  them  to  be  more  than 
uere  approximations,  of  which  the  factor  of  error  would  probably  vary 
n  every  district,  rendering  any  scheme  of  rectification  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Hidalgo  Tablada,*  who  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  safe  guide 
)ii  such  matters,  makes  the  following  estimates : 

Vrea  of  olive  groves hectares..      2.099,651 

s'miiber  of  olive  trees  (80  per  hectare) 167,972,080 

Vrrobanof  oil  produced  (1  arrobat  to  6  trees) 27,992,347 

/^alne  of  annual  yield  (at  10  pesos  perarroba) pesos..  279,953,470 

JroHs  product  per  hectare do.. .  133.33 

"rom  which  product  he  deducts  80  percent,  for  cultivation,  harvesting, 
nesRing,  interest,  and  taxes,  leaving  net  income  of  26.67  pesos  per  hec- 
:ire  (equivalent  to  $2.08  per  acre).  This  extremely  low  average  yield 
;au  only  appear  credible  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  seen  miies  of 
)live  groves  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect,  unprotected  from  the  inroads  of 
kittle  or  game,  and,  in  fact,  left  to  thrive  or  perish  without  the  inter- 
reution  of  human  agency  save  at  cropping  time.  The  province  of  Cadiz 
i;is  a  perfect  wilderness  of  just  such  groves,  and  of  course  the  product 
Dust  in  these  cases  be  miserably  small. 

The  province  of  Seville  possesses  a  number  of  carefully  cultivated 
iroves,  ranking  probably  in  that  respect  along  with  the  best,  and  the 
i'alue  of  olive  orchards  in  that  district  some  fourteen  years  ago  ranged 
Tom  a  minimam  of  rsvn.  600  ($25)  to  a  maximum  of  rsvn.  4,000  ($200) 
)(>r  aranzada.|  The  value  of  a  good  orchard  does  not  frequently  ex- 
ceed the  latter  sum  at  the  present  day,  although  the  wdrking  expenses 
iud  income  of  an  aranzada  of  that  class,  as  given  me  by  a  planter  from 
:he  ntrera  district  (Seville),  seem  to  indicate  a  higher  value.    These 

•He  wrote  in  1870. 

t  The  arroba=lli  kilograin8=about  25  pounds  avoirdupois. 

t  The  aranzada=37  57  ares,  or  0.9284  of  an  acre. 
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figures — which  in  my  opinion  only  apply  to  a  Bmall  grove  of  eic«pt»[ii 
excellence — are  as  follows: 

?eKt 

G1088  yield— 90  anobas  of  oil,  worth ^> 

Plowing ; Pesofl..  10 

Praning  and  oleaning do...  GO 

Harvesting do...  75 

Pressing do...  90 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  plant do...  Ui^ 


Net ^ 

From  which  deduct  taxes  (about  20  j>er  cent,  of  net  yield) 

Leaving  net  income •^• 

Equal  to  about  958  per  acre. 

The  following  data,  in  reference  to  a  grove  of  180  aransadas  sitiute: 
near  Ecija  (province  of  Seville),  show  what,  in  my  opinion,  may  be (icd 
sidered  mean  resnlts  of  carefnl  culture  on  a  large  scale: 

Fruit  oolleoted  {in  fan^a$).* 

JlSt» 

1868 U- 

1869 1.^= 

1870 2.r. 

1871 %'^ 

1872 M' 

1873 V^-- 

1874 V-' 

1875 ^ U 

1876 ^'^ 

1877 ^ 

1878 S  ' 

1879 - 

1880 ^ " 

Mean  annual  product  (equal  to  16.35  per  aransada).... '  -^ 

Taking  the  oil  yield  at  15  pounds  per  fanega  of  fruit,  and  eetimatiD: 
oil  at  7.50  pesos  per  arroba  (of  25  pounds),  the  average  valac  of  ^^ 
harvest  per  aranzada  will  be  73.50  pesos  (equivalent  to  tl5i3  per  acre 
This  estate  previous  to  1868  had  not  been  carefully  tended,  and  it^ 
therefore,  fairer  to  take  the  mean  of  the  last  Ave  years  (1876  to  1^ ' 
as  a  standard,  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1880  being  offset  by  thevt^ 
small  yields  of  1877  and  1879.  For  this  quinquennium  theacoonntfitaDii' 
thus :  Total  of  five  years^  yield,  18,897  fanegas  of  fruit  j  annoAlyi* 
3,779  fanegas ;  annual  yield  per  aranzada,  21  fanegas,  yielding  ol ' 
pounds,  equal  to  12J  arrobas  of  oil,  which,  at  7.50  pesos  per  «^  ' 
have  a  value  of  94.50  pesos,  equivalent  to  $19.66  per  acre.  ^^' 
as  is  the  range  of  estimates  in  relation  to  the  resdtsofoUve^!^ 

•  The  fanega  of  olives  weighs  from  65  to  75  pounds,  and  yields  from  W**  ^^^*  *" 
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3r  pressing  oil,  it  would  be  as  nothiug  when  compared  to  the  vari- 
ations in  the  figures  bearing  upon  the  raising  of  fruit  for  pickling  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  believe  that  authoritative  data  can  be  obtained  on  the 
ubject,  and  I  therefore  think  it  best  not  to  discuss  the  financial  results 
tf  this  branch  of  culture  at  all.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  any 
arrner  engaged  in  raising  fruit  for  pickling  would  expect  a  larger  cash 
ncome  per  acre  than  if  raising  for  oil,  both  on  account  of  the  more  per- 
shable  nature  of  the  finished- commodity  and  of  the  more  contracted 
md  more  fluctuating  market.  Olive  oil  is  a  staple  of  the  first  Impor- 
ance  in  this  country,  of  which  any  quantity  almost  can  always  be  dis- 
)osed  of  readily  for  cash.  The  pickled  fruit  is  looked  upon  more  in  the 
ight  of  a  fancy  article,  the  sale  of  which,  it  is  true,  is  just  now  very 
>risk,  but  which  some  vagary  of  taste  or.  fashion  may  any  day  render 
ess  readily  salable. 

Exports. — ^The  following  are  the  latest  official  figures  showing  the 
exports  of  olive  oil  and  of  pickled  olives  from  Spain: 

OLIVB  OIL. 


YeuB. 


Qmntity. 


V»lue. 


A-verneeof  five  years,  1977-1881 

I'alendar  ye«r  1881 

LAalendar  year  1882 

PICKLED  OLIVES. 

Arerageof  five  years,  1877-1881 

f'alendaryear  Iwl 

Calondar  year  1882 


KUogrami. 
17, 585. 865 
24,825,487 
18,730,474 


PMOt. 

18,148,877 
22, 90],  702 
12, 357, 42« 


1,674,300 
1, 926, 350 
1.722,945 


78^154 
963,170 
861,472 


The  destination  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1882  is  given  as  follows : 

OILS. 

Kilograms. 

Germany 956,417 

Algeria , 1,531,326 

Belgium 63,663 

Franc© 3,123,874 

Holland 53,208 

Great  Britain 2.189,611 

Gibraltar 342,390 

Portngal 760,093 

"Sweden 442,354 

Cuba 2,824.990 

J'orto  Rico 476,161 

United  States 80,596 

Mexico ia3,771 

Argentine  Republic 240,399 

lini^nmy 192,119 

Philippine  IdandB 101,001 

All  other  eonntries , 168,501 
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PICKLKD  OUVBS. 

Algeria 14i,^^ 

France 5&,7*- 

Great  Britain 146,5S 

Cuba 770,?; 

Porto  Rioo 104,u: 

United  State* 283,1? 

Mexico ---  31,5C 

Argentine  Republic --.  141, ilt 

Uruguay 3l»7f 

Venezuela . H.^^l 

PhiUppine  Islands 38,96 

All  other  countries ••• 3tSr; 

1,721K 

Ernest  L.  Oppenheik, 

United  States  Oonsulate, 

CadiZy  March  11,  ISSi. 


MALAGA. 

jRSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  MARBTOK. 

Fari^tcs.— The  name  of  the  beat  variety  for  pickled  olives  wrir 
"Mansanilla;"  the  best  varieties  for  olive  oil  are  the  "Picado^aed 
"  Ojiblanco." 

Other  choice  varieties  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit  are,  for  eatin.:. 
"Mansanilla,^  the  largest  of  which  are  called  the  *' Queen  ohve."  i^) 
Malaga  for  oil  the  best  is  the  *'  Picudo ;"  in  Cordova,  the  "  Ojiblanci».' 

The  trees  which  produce  the  above  are  grown  in  the  provinces  of 
Malaga,  Granada,  Oordova,  Jaen,  and  Seville. 

Sittuition. — ^Distances  from  the  sea,  2  or  3  kilometers ;  almost  atv 
elevation  above  sea-level ;  the  more  sun  the  better.  The  olive  tr^ 
will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  best  on  level  land ;  white  subsoil  i^ 
best. 

Climatic  in^wcnccs.— Temperature  45^,  90^,  and  78^  Falir. 

No  rainfall  record  to  be  had  here. 

Trees  and  fruit  require  as  much  rain  as  possible. 

Irrigatum. — ^No  irrigation  for  olive  trees. 

Cultivation. — ^The  land  is  cultivated  three  times  each  year,  dnnfi!: 
winter  and  spring. 

Pruning. — ^Every  three  years— one-third  of  the  orchard  each  year. 

Picking. — For  pickling,  green ;  for  oil,  when  ripe. 

Pickling. — To  pickle  olives  the  following  process  is  followed  in  thi 
province.  Put  the  olives,  when  green  and  just  before  they  ripen,  id 
fresh  water  for,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  changing  the  water  eT?iy 
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two  or  three  days  during  the  interval ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
then  ujake  a  brine  of  salt  and  water,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  snfOi- 
ciency  of  salt  they  place  a  fresh  egg  in  the  brine ;  if  the  egg  floats  on 
the  surface,  the  condition  of  the  brine  is  good,  and  they  then  submerge 
the  olives  in  such  quantities  that  they  will  all  be  covered.  They  then 
make  a  kind  of  lattice- work  of  bamboo  canes,  the  canes  being  split  in  two 
parts  and  fastened  together,  and  these  are,  when  arranged,  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  keep  the  olives  from  Abating  to  the  top. 
Tlie  olives  are  then  allowed  to  remain  in  this  brine  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  days  before  they  are  ready  for  use,  or  longer  if  they  are 
not  required  for  sale  and  shipment. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  brine,  in  order  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
Spanish  people,  they  are  frequently  seasoned  according  to  taste  of 
those  who  are  going  eat  them,  by  adding  garlic,  laurel  leaves,  thyme, 
or  other  herbs. 

Oil. — ^The  olives  intended  for  making  oil,  after  gathering  are  placed  in 
small  compartments  under  cover,  from  which  place  they  are  taken  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground.  These  mills  in  the  country  are  of  the  most  prim- 
itive  kind,  their  capacity  being  about  25,  40,  to  100  fanegas  per  diem. 
From  the  mill  where  they  are  ground  the  paste  that  remains  is  put  into 
esparto  mats  or  bags  and  then  placed  in  presses  of  different  kinds,  hy- 
draulic and  those  more  ancient  with  the  old-fashioned  wooden  screw, 
which  extract  through  pressure  all  the  oil,  and  from  these  presses  the 
oil  runs  through  little  gutters  into  a  tub  or  receptacle  of  large  propor- 
tions. They  then  pour  in  boiling  water,  which  separates  the  oil  from  the 
water  contained  and  extracted  from  the  olives  themselves.  The  oil  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  least  one  mouth,  in  order  to  settle  before  being 
drawn  off  for  market,  but  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  tub  or  vat  the 
clearer  it  becomes. 

Oil  is  always  moved  from  country  to  city  in  goat-skins  (prepared 
and  made  for  the  purpose)  by  mules  and  donkeys. 

Maturity. — ^Trees  commence  fruiting  at  eight  or  ten  years. 

Yield. — There  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject— de- 
pends upon  size  and  age  of  tree;  I  can  find  no  one  who  will  venture  an 
opinion. 

Planting. — ^The  trees  are  planted  12  yards  apart,  and  propagated  by 
planting  branches. 

Insect  pests. — There  are  none. 

H.  O.  Mabston, 

Consul. 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  December  6, 1889. 
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MALAGA. 

nSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  UAR8T0K, 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41|] 

Varieties. — ^The  province  of  Malaga  produces  but  few  olives,  Cordola 
and  Seville  being  the  localities  mbst  favorable  to  their  growth.  I  haTn 
however,  obtained  all  the  information  possible  at  Malaga  apon  rk 
subject  of  olives,,  viz : 

There  are  two  kinds  of  olive  trees  which  grow  near  Malaga,  hot  »<: 
to  any  great  extent.  The  *'  verdialis"  proudces  the  olives  used  !^: 
making  oil,  while  the  olives  from  a  tree  called  the  ^<  manzanilla'  art 
used  for  eating  purposes.  Olive  trees  begin  to  yield  at  ten  years,  a&ii 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  live  for  hub- 
dreds  of  years. 

The  "  queen  olive  of  commerce  '^  is  a  splendid  variety,  and  is  lo 
duced  in  Cordoba  and  Seville,  but  not  in  the  province  of  Malaga. 

Cultivation. — The  process  of  cultivation  is  plowing  the  ground,  eiorp: 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tree,  where  the  ground  is  kM^ 
ened  and  broken  by  a  hoe. 

Maturity, — ^The  older  the  olive  tree  the  more  it  produces. 

Yield, — I  6an  get  no  estimate  in  this  province  as  to  the  average pH 
per  acre.  It  is  estimated  here  that  trees  of  fifty  years  old  may  proiiQw 
from  200  to  400  pounds  of  olives,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  laol 
and  the  care  taken  in  the  cultivation.  Every  100  pounds  of  oliva^ 
is  said  to  produce  26  pounds  of  oil. 

Planting. — The  trees  are  usually  planted  about  12  yards  apart. 

Pickling. — ^Olives  for  table  use  are  put  in  very  salt  water,  and,  wi:l 
the  addition  of  certain  herbs  and  pimento,  etc.,  remain  until  they  are 
fit  for  eating.  The  olives  for  making  oil  are  ground  into  a  kind  of  pal; 
and  with  the  use  of  a  press  the  oil  is  extracted. 

Situation.^ Riil'Sides.  Olive  trees  do  not  grow  to  any  extent  iie^r 
the  sea-coast  on  account  of  the  sea  winds,  which  are  injurious. 

Soil. — Any  soil  will  answer  for  the  growth  and  production  of  olivts 
They  require  no  water  except  that  produced  by  rain. 

Rainfall — The  annual  rain*fiall  in  Malaga  for  the  four  years  endic: 
1883  was  follows : 

1880 ^■' 

1H81 * 50.' 

imz H*  • 

1883 17 

Average  rain  for  four  years,  21.98  inches. 

Olive  oil. — It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  titf 
average  production  of  olive  oil  in  Spain,  for  there  are  no  statistic?' 
nevertheless  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  arrobas  may  be  considered  as 
average  crop,  of  which  only  about  5,000,000  arn|>b|k|  ^^f$0)f^*  ^^ 
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einaiuder  being  used  iu  Spain.  The  principal  cities  from  which  oil  is 
.'xported  are :  Malaga,  SSevilia,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona,  the  last  two, 
liowever,  only  in  a  limited  quantity. 

The  crop  of  1882-'83  in  Andalusia  is  considered  a  good  one  regarding 
quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

According  to  private  notes,  about  1^6,000  arrobas  were  brought  into. 
ULalaga  by  railway  from  July  1, 1882,  up  to  May  31,  1883,  of  which 
ibout  1,012,000  arrobas  were  again  exported.  There  was  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1883,  some  414,000  arrobas  as  stock  on  hand  in  Malaga. 

The  largest  exports  were  made  to  the  following  countries,  viz :  Ger- 
many,  386,400  arrobas ;  England,  276,000  arrobas ;  France,  166,400  ar- 
robas ;  United  States  and  South  America,  55,200  arrobas. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  oil 
entering  Malaga  by  beasts  of  burden,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  town  (the  daily  consumption  being  about  500  arrobas) ; 
thus  some  138,000  arrobas  may  have  been  brought  into  Malaga  during 
the  eleven  months  preceding  May  31, 1883,  forming  a  total  (with  the 
above-mentioned  1,426,000  arrobas)  of  1,564,000  arrobas.  Prices  during 
the  said  period  ruled  from  30  to  35  reals  vellon  per  arroba  in  store,  the 
market  having  been  depressed  since  the  end  of  March,  1883. 

H.  O.  Mabston, 

OansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  March  28, 1884. 


TURKEY. 

RETORT  BT  OONSVL-QENBRAL  HEAP,  OF  OONSTANTINOPLM. 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  41|.] 

Varieties. — ^Throngh  cultivation  an  olive  slip  becomes  in  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  kind 
kuown  in*  the  Levant  as  the  "  thafnoyah  ^  produces  the  fruit  best  suited 
for  the  table,  and  it  is  generally  grafted.  When  grafted  they  give  fruit 
in  three  or  four  years,  but  when  planted  in  slips  they  seldom  bear  fruit 
in  less  than  fifteen  years,  and  the  best  results  are  not  obtained  until 
tbey  have  reached  the  age  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Other 
descriptions  are  grown  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  oil  for  exportation  and  domestic  consumption. 

Cultivation. — ^As  a  rule  the  olives  grown  in  this  country  receive  little 
cultivation  after  the  young  trees  reach  maturity.  At  the  end  of  autumn 
or  early  in  winter  a  trench  of  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  and  from  18  to  27 
iuches  in  depth  is  dug  romnd  each  young  tree  and  filled  with  animal 
manure  more  or  less  rich  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree. 
The  manure  is  well  covered  with  soil  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed 
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and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible  in  the  position  best  fitted  to  feed  tbp 
roots  of  the  tree.    The  ground  between  the  trees  is  generally  n^ected. 

The  <<  queen  olive  of  commerce  "  is  almost  unknown  here.  It  is  tJie 
pick  of  the  largest  and  finest  fimits  produced  by  the  best  olive  tre^  ^4 
Spain. 

Maturity. — ^The  olive  tree  generally  comes  into  full  bearing  aboc' 
its  twenty-fifth  year  when  it  has  been  grown  from  slips;  batwbtD 
grafted  it  yields  abundantly  between  its  eighth  and  twelfth  year,  b 
both  cases  it  continues  to  produce  largely  every  alternate  year  U^ 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  if  cultivated  as  mentioned  above  it  vil. 
continue  to  yield  fruit,  though  less  largely,  up  to  the  age  of  ons  fanii 
dred  years. 

Tield, — Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  young  healthy  tree  that  hx^ 
reached  maturity  will  produce  in  a  ^'  poor"  year  about  82^  poondfi,  acd 
with  careful  cultivation  the  same  tree  will  yield  in  a  **  good  "  year  doabv 
tbat  quantity. 

The  trees  vary  in  yield  every  alterqate  year.  An  acre  will  eontm 
120  trees,  and  each  tree  will  yield  an  average  of  about  100  poands  i< 
fruit ;  the  produce  of  the  acre  will  therefore  be  about  12,000  poands.  A^ 
it  takes  about  60  pounds  of  fruit  to  produce  1  gallon  of  oil,  the  yidd  of 
the  acre  will  be  200  gallons. 

In  Smyrna,  etc.,  a  few  new  mills  have  been  constructed  to  be  woikeii 
by  steam,  but  elsewhere  the  mills  continue  to  be  worked  on  tiie  oldsy*^ 
tern,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity  of  Bubstitnting  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

P[an^ifu/.-*The  trees  are  generally  planted  in  rows  at  about  20  feei 
apart,  but  in  some  places  they  are  grown  much  closer,  especially  on  thi 
steep  slopes  of  hills.  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  Islc 
is  often  broken  and  irregular,  they  are  planted  in  places  where  the  e^^ii 
is  so  arid  and  barren  that  it  will  hardly  grow  anything  else. 

Picking. — ^When  olives  are  intended  for  pickling  a  small  portioD  16 
plucked  whild  green  to  be  pickled  in  that  state ;  but  the  larger  portiou 
of  the  fruit  intended  for  preserving  is  gathered  when  it  has  fiilly  ripestd 
and  has  turned  black.  It  is  preferred  in  this  state  by  those  ^horeli^u 
the  oily  flavor,  and  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  black  pickled  ob'm 
in  Turkey.  • 

Oil  of  a  superior  quality,  but  small  in  quantity,  is  extracted  in  soise 
districts  from  green  olives  that  have  been  plucked  or  have  fi^lea  fh^ 
the  trees  j  but  as  a  rule  olives  specially  intended  for  producing  oil  an 
picked  only  when  they  have  become  quite  ripe  and  black.  It  is  chiefij 
from  the  seed-vessel  that  olive  oil  is  obtained,  and  not  from  the  seeJ. 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Pickling. — ^To  preserve  black  olives  for  the  table,  the  firuit  is  jjackf*: 
in  casks  or  boxes  with  a  layer  of  common  salt  three-quarters  of  an  ind 
thick  at  the  bottom.  On  this  is  laid  a  layer  of  olives  about  twoaci 
a  half  to  tbree  inches  in  depth,  upon  which  a  light  covering  of  salt  i' 
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(prinkled,  and  so  on  nntil  the  cask  or  box  is  fillod,  the  upper  layer  of 
\aXt  being  deeper  than  .the  others  except  the  lower  one.  The  staves  of 
he  cask  are  left  loosely  bound  to  allow  the  bitter  water  from  the  olives 
o  drain  off.    When  they  are  drained  the  hoops  are  tightened. 

To  preserve  green  olives  for  the  table,  the  fruit,  after  having  been 
vashed,  is  packed  in  casks  in  its  natural  state.  The  casks  have  a  small 
lole  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  slowly.  They 
ire  filled  with  olives  to  about  3  inches  of  the  top,  and  the  cask  is  then 
illed  to  the  brim  with  fresh  water  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  the 
Jitter  taste  of  the  fruit  has  all  but  passed  off.  The  hole  in  the  bottom 
s  then  plugged,  an  aromatized  pickle  is  poured  on  the  fruit,  and  after 
:he  pickle  has  taken  effect  a  little  oil  is  added  to  soften  the  olives  and 
reduce  any  bitterness  that  may  remain  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to 
^ve  them  piquancy  or  an  agreeable  savoriness. 

Extraotum  of  olive  oil. — In  the  interior  the  method  practiced  to  extract 
>il  from  olives  is  probably  the  same  as  was  employed  in  the  earliest 
.imes.  The  fruit  is  collected  in  a  large  bin  near  the  mill  where  the 
crashing  is  done.  The  miU  is  simply  a  large,  circular,  shallow  tank 
with  an  upright  beam  in  the  center,  which  runs  through  a  large  stone, 
uid  serves  as  the  pivot  around  which  the  stone  revolves.  A  horse  bar- 
lessod  to  a  horizontal  pole  attached  t6  the  stone  sets  it  slowly  and  la- 
jorioasly  in  motion.  An  improved  apparatus  consists  of  two  stones 
ittacbed  to  the  horizontal  pole  and  are  dragged  around  with  it.  These 
uivcbines  resemble  the  Mexican  arrastra  for  crushing  quartz.  The  one 
ast  mentioned  is  the  most  effective  of  the  two,  as  the  stones  describe  a 
arger  circle,  but  it  requires  greater  power.  The  olives  are  crushed,  but 
^bo  oil  is  not  expressed.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  frnit  has 
jeen  thrown  into  the  tank,  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  and  a  man 
[)recedes  the  horse  with  a  jwle  armed  with  iron  to  push  the  olives  under 
Lhe  stones.  After  a  few  rounds  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water  at  boiling 
lieat  are  poured  in  to  assist  the  action  of  the  stones,  and  more  is  added 
A8  required,  until  the  mass  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste. 
The  mass  is  now  put  into  a  large  jar  and  conveyed  to  the  press,  where 
it  is  kneaded  with  more  hot  water  into  a  thinner  paste,  and  as  often  ais 
it  is  emptied  into  a  shallow  dish  it  is  emptied  into  a  square  cloth  of  the 
Biiine  coarse  material  of  which  the  cloaks  of  the  country  people  are 
made,  which  will  bear  the  greatest  power  of  the  press  without  bursting. 
A  man  forms  the  paste  into  a  square  flat  mass,  folds  the  cloth  neatly 
over  it,  and  ties  it  with  a  string  attached  to  each  corner,  and  places  it 
in  the  press  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  cloths.  The  press  is 
turned  down  by  means  of  a  hand-lever,  and  when  more  power  is  required 
a  rope  is  carried  from  the  lever  to  an  upright  rotary  beam  at  some  dis- 
tance, which  two  men  turn  round  with  bars  rapidly. 

The  oil  and  water  expressed  run  into  a  trough  before  the  press,  which 
though  rudely  hewn  from  a  log  of  wood  is  constructed  on  principles 
showing  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  oil  and  water,   t 
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The  tronghis  diTided  in  to  two  parts  longitadinally  by  a  partition,  tL  ' 
comes  up  to  aboat  2  inches  below  the  level  of  its  sides,  so  that  ^i  • 
the  oil  and  water  ran  in  together  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  the'. ! 
coming  to  the  surface,  floats  over  to  the  other  side,  while  the  wafer 
conveyed  away  by  a  pipe  placed  at  the  level  at  which  it  is  desirt^' 
maintain  the  water  within  the  trongh.   After  the  press  has  been  scn*^ 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go,  it  is  loosened  and  hot  water  is  ponred  i> 
the  pile  to  wash  off  any  oil  that  may  remain  on  the  cloths,  and  tLer  a 
kneaded  withont  being  unfolded.    More  boiling  water  is  ponred  a> 
each  package,  and  they  are  again  x>iaced  in  the  press,  to  be  ^ii 
removed  and  undergo  for  a  third  time  the  same  process,  antil  no  . 
remains. 

The  oil  comes  out  a  light-green  color,  and  is  poured  into  a  lar^^ ; ' 
near  the  press  whence,  after  depositing  any  water  or  dirt  it  mavb/' 
it  is  poured  into  skins.  It  is  next  emptied  into  large  earthenware  j  • 
4  or  5  feet  in  height,  where  it  remains  for  at  least  two  months,  nl!  J 
impurities  are  deposited. 

Olive  oil  is  refined  by  agitating  it  with  a  saturated  solatioB  of  cau' 
soda  which  renders  the  whole  soapy }  but  after  a  time  the  oil  pm 
tAtes  a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  remainder  becomes  quite  clear  . 
pure  and  is  then  poured  off.  It  is  now  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  a  s;i, 
odor  and  a  milder  taste.  The  bark  of  the  olive  tree  has  been  oseti'^- 
tensively  by  the  French  instead  of  cinchona,  and  large  qnaDtirit^i 
excellent  soap  are  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  olive  oil 

Situation. — ^The  best  results  are  obtained  on  the  giides  of  lower  bf. 
when  the  land  is  of  a  suitable  nature ;  but  very  good  crops  are  obtaii 
from  trees  growing  on  the  higher  table-lands. 

Soil. — Although  the  olive  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  pv"^ 
where  it  can  obtain  nourishment,  it  thrives  best  in  a  rich  argilla<  >^ 
soil,  which  is  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry.    It  grows  in  the^rrii 
perfection  in  the  fine  rich  clays  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  Lev// 
cover  the  hill-sides. 

Although  it  is  not  the  most  suitable  situation  for  them,  olive  orrb: 
are  sometimes  planted  near  to  the  sea-coast,  and  in  such  placciJ  ma\  ' 
frequently  seen  extending  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea-iJbori.  i 
these  situations  they  often  suffer  from  exposure  to  cold  wind:*,  and  y 
not  so  healthy. 

Irrigation, — When  the  plants  and  trees  are  young  they  are  somet  ^ 
watered  in  a  rude  fashion,  but  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrii;' 
in  olive  culture. 

Yield, — Around  Smyrna,  in  Gandia,  Ohio,  and  other  islMds  oi ' 
Archipela^iro,  more  tinio  and  labor  are  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  oi  i 
olive  than  it  receives  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  However,  as  even  tht:*-' 
certain  districts,  the  natives  attach  unequal  or  secondary  imiwria 
to  this  culture,  very  considerable  differences  are  to  be  found  in  thr- 
of  cultivation  as  well  as  the  yield  of  this  crop.    Owing  to  thajc^-'^ 
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Dther  reasous,  especially  the  absence  of  clear  and  regular  accounts 
among  the  native  farmers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement 
of  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  annum  of  an  acre 
planted  in  olives. 

ItainfaXL — ^The  annual  rain-fall  in  this  district  during  the  last  four 
years  was: 

Inches. 

In  1880 22.33 

Inl«81 25.76 

In  1882 20.42 

Inl8S3 29.55 

In  the  three  years  first  mentioned  the  annual  rain-fall  was  compara- 
tively light,  and  it  was  only  in  18S3  that  it  reached  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive. 

0.  H.  Heap, 
Consul'OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Oonata/ntinoplej  April  10, 1884. 


CRETE. 

REPORT  BY  OONSUL-OENERAL  HEAP,  OF  OONSTANTINOPLE, 
[Republished  from  Consular  Beports  No.  41^.] 

The  island  of  Crete  (Candia)  is  the  most  important  olive  oil-produo- 
iiij^  district  in  Turkey.  The  olive  harvest  for  the  season  1883-'84,  just 
ended,  is  considered  unusually  small  and  of  poor  quality.  It  only  aug- 
mented by  742,500  gallons  the  stock  of  oil  remaining  from  1882-83  in 
the  hands  of  merchants  and  with  the  cultivators.  This  result  was  fore- 
seen in  consequence  of  the  exceptionally  fine  crop  of  1882-'83,  which 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most  hopeful  growers.  Never,  in  fact, 
had  Crete  been  known  to  produce  so  abundant  a  crop  of  olives  or  one 
of  such  good  quality. 

The  following  returns  show  the  difference  between  the  last  and  the 
preceding  crop: 


DUtriot. 

1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

Khaiidia - 

GaUonM. 
4.125.000 
6,875,000 
2,750,000 

QaWyn$. 
220,000 

Oaudia 

413,500 

Ketby  mo 

110.  000 

13,750,000 

742,500 
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Of  the  crop  of  1882-'83  there  were  exported  to— 

England Z,m,m 

Rassia 1,100,  ijui' 

AoDtria 75O,0Of* 

Qerraany ........ ^^ 

Tnrkey 577.iD. 

Egypt iU,'Af. 

Syria IT,:.*. 

Anatolia. 3S7,i«< 

Barbary lfti.\« 

OtLor  plaoes k«,  •• 

7,l~,V. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  quality  and  the  low  price  of  the  oil  piodiicfil 
in  France  that  season,  there  was  almost  none  exported  to  that  oountry. 
The  local  consumption  of  Crete  amounted  to  3,272,500  gallous,  and  il" 
soap  works  on  the  island  absorbed  about  2,200,000  gaUons.  CoDsideii 
ble  stock  remains  on  the  island.  The  sellers  who  know  that  a  good  or';: 
is  always  followed  by  a  bad  one  prefer  to  hold  their  oils  in  the  expects 
tlon  of  a  rise  in  prices,  which  can  not  fail  to  come.  At  thecommeDnr 
ment  of  the  olive  harvest,  oil  was  selling  at  $1^9  to  $1 .41  the  2J  gailuON 
while  on  the  1st  of  March  last  it  was  quoted  at  $1.67.  In  London  tk 
oil  is  selling  at  this  date  at  $174.66  per  ton  weight,  gross. 

G.  H.  Heap, 
CoT^sul-Omrci 
United  States  Consulate, 

Constantinople,  April  10, 1884. 


DARDANELLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AQBNT  CALVERT. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  varieties  are  the  Bopadhes.  There  are  a  ft  ^ 
other  varieties,  but  they  are  little  cultivated. 

Tree*.;— The  trees  are  grown  all  over  the  district,  but  prindpallj  '3 
the  Gulf  of  Adramytium,  and  from  sea  edge  to  somemilesiniaihl,}: 
an  elevation  irom  sea-level,  say,  to  1,000  feet. 

Situation  and  soil, — ^Wild  olive  trees  generally  affect  sunny  eiposarr 
All  situations  but  rocky  sheltered  valleys  give  the  best  frait  and  mo^* 
oil ;  clay  and  light  soils,  with  rock  or  deep  subsoiL 

Temperature. — Barely  above  90°  or  below  5^  Fahrenheit. 

Bain-falL — Thirty  inches  per  annum.  The  olive  crop  is  uncertain  arti 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  influenced  by  greater  or  less  fall  of  rain. 

Fertilizers, — Not  used  except  when  new  plantations  are  made.  Wat^: 
if  required,  is  applied  by  hand. 

Cultivation, — When  practicable  the  ground  is  plowed  between  ti^ 
trees  and  grain  crops  raised ;  more  frequently  in  rocky  sitoatioiw.  Tt* 
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trees  are  surroanded  by  loose  stone  walls  which  are  filled  in  with  soil. 
Goat  or  sheep  manure  is  sometimes  applied. 

PrwMfng. — ^Is  limited  to  clearing  oat  branches  when  too  dose — ^in  the 
spring. 

Picking  and  curing. — Picking  commences  firom  September  up  to  No> 
vember  for  green  olives  for  pickling ;  from  November  to  February  for 
black  olives  and  for  oil ;  pickled  with  salt  for  olives  and  for  oiL  The 
olives  are  crushed  in  a  revolving  stone  mill,  the  pulp  is  put  in  goat's- 
hair  bags  and  saturated  with  boiling  water;  pressure,  hand  or  power, 
is  applied.  The  liquid  runs  off,  the  oil  floats,  and  is  collected  fit  for  the 
market.  The  oil-cake  is  reset  two  or  three  times  and  repressed,  but  the 
oil  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  still  further  quantity  of  oil  can  be 
extracted  by  chemical  appliances,  but  it  is  fit  only  for  making  soap. 

Mativrity. — ^Four  to  five  years.  The  life  of  the  olive  tree  is  very  uncer- 
tain.  There  are  trees  with  a  girth  from  12  to  15  feet  and  more,  said  to  be 
over  a  thousand  years  old. 

Planting  and  propagating.— Trees  are  planted  firom  20  feet  in  poor  to 
40  apart  in  rich  soil,  and  propagated  most  frequently  by  planting  wild 
trees,  by  separation  of  cultivated  trees,  or  by  off-shoots.  In  planting, 
from  February  to  May,  the  stems  of  the  trees,  wild  or  cultivated,  are  cut 
down  to  4  to  5  feet  They  are  taken  with  the  massive  root,  the  wUd  trees 
being  grafted  before  or  after  removal ;  a  hole  is  dug  and  water  poured 
in,  a  portion  of  fine  soil  is  added,  and  the  whole  worked  to  a  semi-fluid 
8tate.  The  tree  is  then  plunged  in  and  set,  the  rest  of  the  loose  soil  is 
drawn  around  the  tree,  but  not  trodden  down  till  the  following  day. 

Insect  pesU. — A  worm  attacks  the  firuit  when  ripening,  in  Thessaly, 
where  the  variety  of  olive  is  much  larger  in  size.  It  does  not  exist 
here.    The  olive  decays  when  the  maggot  grows  and  falls  off  the  tree. ' 

FRiLNK  Calvbbt, 

OoiMular  Agent 

United  States  Gonsulab  Agenot, 

BardaneUeij  February  11, 1890. 
156A. ^22 
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CONTINENT  OP  AFRICA. 
MOROCCO. 

REPORT  ST  OOySUL  MATHEWS,  OF  TANGIER. 
[Bepoblished  from  Consular  Beports,  No.  4H.] 

Varieties. — There  are  varioas  kinds  of  figs — white,  red,  and  black — 
which  are  dried  for  commercial  purposes.  Of  the  white  variety  ther^  is 
the  White  Bargasot,  of  excellent  flavor  both  fresh  as  well  as  dry.  It 
does  not  produce  the  early  large  fig,  bat  only  second  season  figs. 

The  Marsellaise  or  Aihemfig. — ^Frnit  very  sweet  and  small,  roand  in 
shape ;  it  ripens  in  August,  and  is  the  variety  most  preferred  for  dry- 
ing. 

The  Blanquettefig. — A  middling  variety,  which  resists  cold  weather 
better  than  any  other  varieties,  and  can  prosper  north  of  the  regions  of 
the  olive ;  is  also  of  second  season,  and  is  preferred  while  ripe  before 
drying. 

Of  the  red  varieties  the,  best  for  drying  are  the  followiug :  The  Date 
fig,  the  most  preferred  for  drying  purposes ;  it  ripens  in  August.  The 
JerusaHem  fig  matures  in  September,  very  fine  and  large.  The  Rose 
Blanche^  very  large,  and  is  only  used  for  drying.  Sultana  or  Tunisia/n^ 
a  large,  choice  variety  similar  to  the  Smyrna. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  black  figs,  bearing  a  different  name 
in  tlie  various  countries  where  they  are  grown. 

Morocco  produces  a  large  variety  of  most  delicious  figs.  They  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  <^Kermuse''in  general,  although  each  variety  has 
its  name.  There  are  figs  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  are  white,  yel- 
low, black,  purple,  and  others  green.  The  Jews  extract '<  aguadiente," 
an  ardent  spirit,  from  figs.  In  Spain  they^  prepare  a  savory  wine  from 
which  they  extract  spirits  which  they  flavor  and  term  "  anisette." 

Suffren  has  given  a  description  and  figure  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
varieties  of  figs  cultivated  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Most  of  the  fig 
trees  yield  two  crops  during  the  year :  the  first,  producing  the  large  fig, 
matures  in  June,  and  the  second  in  August,  September,  and  October. 
The  fig  tree  grows  on  any  soil,  provided  it  is  free  of  stagnant  water  re- 
tained on  the  surface  over  the  roots.  It  prefers  a  light  loam  of  a  cal- 
careus  nature;  should  this  retain  its  moisture  the  trees  wculd  grow 
taller;  in  dry  soils  the  fruit  is  smaller. 
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Planting  and  propagating. — The  fig  is  propagated  from  seed,  sboots, 
suckers,  slips,  stakes,  layers,  and  by  grafting.  From  seed  isooly  pne- 
tioed  by  some  to  discover  new  varieties.  In  raising  from  slips  or  stakea, 
these  should  be  chosen  from  vigorous  branches  of  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  about  26  inches  in  length.  The  proper  time  is  eiHia  ia 
February  or  November.  A  hole  is  opened  about  2^  feet  deep;  good 
manure  and  a  little  lime  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  sml  which  k 
dug  out  of  the  hole.  The  slip  or  branch  is  then  laid  horizontaQy,  lesT- 
ing  out  the  last  eye  perpendicularly,  which  on  shooting  out  will  form 
the  tree.  Budding  or- grafting  is  seldom  practiced  in  fig  trees.  The 
distance  between  trees  should  be  16  feet.  During  the  heat  of  summer 
of  the  first  two  years  the  young  plants  should  be  watered. 

Fertilizing. — ^Manuring  the  trees  will  greatly  increase  thdr  cropiL 
They  require  no  pruning,  only  removing  dry  branches  and  new  shoosrs 
from  the  trunk.  When  the  tree  obtains  age  it  requires  no  cultivaticm. 
It  is  well  to  cover  with  straw  the  branches  of  the  trees  while  from  one 
to  three  years  old,  in  the  winter  in  cold  climates,  to  protect  the  eyesfinns 
frost,  after  which  the  trees  become  hardier  as  advancing  in  age.  TlMfe 
are  male  and  female  trees ;  the  male  is  the  wild  or  goat  fig. 

Male  and  fenuUe  fig. — There  should  be  amongst  the  fig  ordisidi 
some  of  the  masculine  species,  as  those  trees  producing  the  small  vsri- 
ety  of  fig  and  which  yield  so  abundantly  require  the  proximity  of  tbe 
male  sort  to  come  to  full  maturity  and  size,  otherwise  the  fruit  drops 
before  coming  to  maturity.  In  the  absence  of  male  trees  in  an  orchard 
where  these  varieties  are  growing  the  male  figs,  which  are  very  souJl 
and  unfit  to  eat,  are  brought  and  hung  to  the  branches  of  the  femtnineB. 
The  wild  fig  produces  a  multitude  of  small  insects  of  the  genus  (hpiipi, 
which  settling  on  the  fruits  of  the  cultivated  trees  convey  the  polka 
with  which  they  are  infected.    This  is  a  practice  from  time  immemomL 

Maturity. — ^The  fig  trees  commence  to  yield  fruit  when  they  are  tiiice 
years  old,  and  come  into  full  bearing  when  they  are  twenty  jesnd 
age.  From  one  hectare  of  land  the  yield  generally  is  about  4^000  kilo- 
grams of  dry  figs,  at  value  of  $6  per  100  kilograms ;  total,  $200. 

Yield. — As  an  example  of  the  great  yield  of  the  fig-tree,  I  may  €stB 
some  trees  at  San  Pedro  del  Pinatar,  Spain,  which  produced  each  m 
much  as  $12  of  early  figs,  besides  150  pounds  of  dried  sold  for  $3,  and 
7  quintals  of  second-size  figs  sold  for  $9.50,  which  make  the  yidd  of 
each  of  these  trees  in  full  bearing  annually  to  the  amount  of  $20.5a 

Curing  the  fig.— The  fruit  must  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  when 
they  commence  to  dry  on  the  tree,  on  a  clear  sunny  day,  after  the  dev 
has  d  issipated.  They  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  lattice  work  made  of  cMes: 
or  slips  of  boards,  or  in  rough  straw  mats  placed  from  the  groasd, 
allowing,  if  possible,  the  air  to  circulate  under.  The  figs  after  a  few 
days  are  pressed  one  by  one  into  shape,  to  facilitate  their  curing..  Atts 
sunset  the  fruit  is  removed  to  a  diy  and  well- ventilated  place  fiir  tto 
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light.  This  operation  is  followed  until  the*  figs  are  perfectly  cored. 
^hen  they  are  selected,  the  varions  sizes  are  spread  on  sheets  for  a 
!ew  days  in  a  ventilated  placCi  the  windows  of  which  mast  be  closed 
B^hen  the  atmosphere  is  damp;  and  lastly  the  figs  are  pressed  down- 
wards on  a  table  to  give  them  aronnd  shape;  then  they  are  packed  in 
Mzes  lined  with  paper.  The  boxes  mnst  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  yentilated 
room.    The  common  figs  are  packed  and  pressed  in  mats. 

Felix  A.  Mathewb, 

OamikL 
XTnetsd  Btaxes  Consulate, 

Tamgier^  Aprtt  2, 1884. 
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MEXICO. 

LA  PAZ. 
JOBPOBT  BT  aONSUL  VIOBCA. 

The  Spanish  or  Moorish  black  fig  is  the  best  for  preservotioa  and  for 
palate  taste,  and  are  very  jaicy  once  dry.  The  best  varieties  for  estin^ 
when  ripe  are  the  Bordeaux  and  Smyrna  white  flg,  but  the  early  blad 
Moorish  (breva)  is  superior.  Dry  figs  are  an  important  export  indastry 
in  this  country,  and  their  growth  is  found  in  every  watering  place  or 
valley  in  this  country.  Trees  are  generally  planted  in  limish  and  saodj 
soil,  and  whenever  the  soil  is  too  rich  ashes  of  any  kind  mixed  in  the 
soil  is  its  best  fertilizer.  Never  use  manure  or  guano;  it  is  tiie  vent 
enemy  of  the  fig-tree ;  the  frait  becomes  tasteless  and  besides  at&aets 
the  insect  pest  called  canchita,  (turtle  shell). 

As  to  watering  fig-trees:  While  young  or  the  first  and  second  year 
after  planting  are  watered  every  third  day ;  during  the  rainy  sea^Q 
don't  require  any  irrigation. 

In  pruning  time,  which  is  in  October,  the  tree  is  simply  deaned  oa: 
of  dry  branches  or  young  ground-root  shoots. 

Picking  and  drying  takes  place  in  May  and  June,  before  the  first  rain 
falls.    Early  figs  in  April  and  part  of  May. 

In  this  country  the  fruit  Is  simply  spread  on  the  top  of  the  hoose's 
roof  or  on  mats,  with  full  sun  exposure  all  day,  and  at  midnight  it  m 
taken  in  the  houses. 

Jambs  Yiosga, 

Oaiml 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Pazj  December  26, 1889. 


ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  aONSXTL  BSAOH,  OF  GfTATAgUZL, 
[Republished  from  Consalar  Reports  No.  41^.] 

The  only  kind  of  fig  grown  in  Eouador  is  the  purple. 

Though  the  fruit  does  well  it  is  grown  only  in  a  small  way.  T^ 
trees  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  onaf« 
and  lemon,  in  whidh  respect  the  requirement  is  lived  np  to  in  Beoador, 
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kll  being  neglected.    A  tree  in  full  bearing  will  yield  about  100  pounds 
>f  fruit 

None  of  the  fruit  is  dried  in  Ecuador.    All  that  is  grown  is  consumed 
resh  or  made  into  sweetmeats. 

HOBATION.  Bbaoh, 

OansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ouayaquilj  February  26, 1884. 


VENEZUELA. 

LAGUAYRA. 
B£POBT  ST  CONSUL  BIRD,  OF  LAOVATRA. 

The  flg  IS  rarely  met  with  here,  although  the  soil  and  climate  seem 
veil  adapted  to  its  culture.  One  may  occasionally  see  a  fig  tree, 
)lanted,  it  would  seem,  more  for  ornament  or  shade  than  for  its  fruit, 
lot  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  tree  yields  two  or  three  crops  per 
rear. 

WmPIELD  S.  BiBD, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Laguayra^  November  29, 1889. 


WEST.  INDIES. 
BERMUDA. 

SBPOBT  BT  00N8UL  SBOKWITH,  OF  HAMILTON. 

Figs  are  grown  on  the  island,  but  the  same  insect  which  has  destroyed 
ill  the  peaches  has  attacked  the  figs,  also  the  guavas,  so  in  a  short 
luxe  these  fruits,  like  the  peach,  will  be  a  dead  letter,  for  scarcely  any- 
;hing  is  done  to  destroy  the  insect,  and  as  we  have  no  winter  they  in- 
crease the  whole  year,  the  fruit  falling  on  the  ground  and  being  allowed 
o  rot  there.  At  one  time  olive  plants  were  imported  here  by  the  coun- 
ry,  but  no  care  was  given  them.  They  have  since  dwindled  away, 
mly  a  few  trees  here  and  there  remaining,  but  the  fruit  is  put  to  no 
ise.  A  little  more  energy  and  enterprise  are  needed  in  the  island  to 
kdvance  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  fruit-culture  which  at 
>resent  bring  no  profit. 

Henby  W.  Beokwith, 

OommL 

United  States  Consulate, 

H^mOUm,  November  29, 1889.  Digitized  by  Google 
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TRINIDAD. 

J.  H.  Hart  J  Chvemment  boi4mi8tf  to  Consul  Sawfer. 

Only  here  and  there  a  plant  exists  which  ripens  fruit  fairly,  but  Uit 
produce  is  carried  off  when  nearly  mature  by  the  fragiverous  bats. 


CUBA. 

JtBPORT  BT  aOKaVL-OBNBRAL  WILLIAUS,  OF  BAYAVJL 

Eigs  grow  here,  bat  their  caltivation  is  limited  to  private  garden 
The  trees  do  not  obtain  the  size  observed  in  the  gardens  of  Xorfoll 
Va.,  Charleston,  8.  0.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  or  New  Orleans,  La.  ydtfc: 
does  the  fruit  seem  to  be  equal  in  flavor  to  that  grown  in  those  places 
It  is  rarely  ever  seen  for  sale  in  the  market  houses,  fresh  from  tbe 
trees.  Dried  figs  in  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  Malap. 
Spain,  where  great  attention  is  given  to  their  cultivation. 

Bamon  O.  WnjiUKB, 

ConsvUrOtnerA 
United  States  Oonsulate-General, 

Hava/na,  November  24^  1889. 


GUADELUPE. 

The  few  fig-trees  found  in  the  island  are  always  sickly  and  ooTm«i 
with  aphis  or  lice  and  ants. 

St.  Felix  ELAKPSAiff 
Director  of  Botanical  Garden  at  BoMe-terre,  to  Oomul  Ber&eii 
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CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 

ASIA  MINOR. 

RSPORT  BY  CONSUL  BMMBTT,  OF  8MTSJTA, 
INTBODUOTOBY  BEMABKS. 

There  are  several  climatic  influences  which  can  not  be  foreseen  or 
uarded  against  and  yet  have  great  effect  upon  the  snccess  of  the  crop, 
s,  for  instance,  a  greater  rain-fall  than  the  average  tends  to  darken 
le  fmit  when  ripe.  A  high  wind  blowing  for  several  days  from  the 
orth  while  the  frait  is  maturing  has  the  tendency  to  make  the  stems 
•ither  and  fruit  fall  prematurely,  etc. 

There  are  as  many  uncertainties  and  surmises  about  the  fig  crop  of 
myma  before  gathering  as  there  are  in  reference  to  the  peach  crop  in 
le  United  States. 

As  regards  the  cuttings  which  the  honorable  Secretary  suggests 
ly  obtaining,  I  beg  to  say  that  t  am  informed  that  it  is  too  late  this 
)ason  to  take  the  same  with  any  chance  of  their  growing  when  they 
rrive  in  the  United  States. 

Some  provision  for  defraying  the  expenses  and  further  directions  as 
>  quantity  and  to  whom  to  be  sent  would  be  requisite  before  making 
shipment  of  cuttings. 

In  1886  a  party  from  Oalifornia,  appare*ntly  well  posted,  came  here 
1  the  summer,  went  to  the  fig  district,  and  inspected  the  different  varic- 
es ;  he  made  his  selection  and  majrked  the  trees  from  which  he  desired 
iittings.  When  the  crop  was  gathered  he  obtained  30,000  female  and 
,000  cuttings  from  male  trees,  packed  and  shipped  the  same  about  the 
ud  of  October.  I  have  been  informed  that  great  success  rewarded  his 
nterprise. 

A  box  of  figs  grown  and  packed  in  Oalifornia  reached  here  this  autumn 
od  was  inspected  and  universally  praised  by  many  dealers.  In  some 
istances  it  wais  impossible  to  persuade  the  parties  that  said  figs  were 
rown  outside  of  the  Aidin  district ;  in  fact  some  went  so  far  as  to  desig- 
ate  the  orchard.  Those  who  grasped  the  full  importance  of  this  Ameri- 
an  enterprise  predicted  that  Turkey's  supremacy  in  the  fig  trade  was 
'aning.  Some  console  themselves  with  the  opinion  that  the  American 
g  will  not  continue  to  be  good ;  as  the  trees  (grown  from  Smyrna  cut- 
ngs)  grow  older  the  fruit  will  have  thick  skins  and  become  tough ;  in 
let  become  native  American  figs.  ^ ^1  ^ 
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This  deterioration  of  the  frait  is  very  common  here  and  bM  bees 
well  known  for  a  long  time.  The  transplanting  of  trees  from  their  ovi 
orchard,  even  for  a  short  distance,  makes  them  give  frait  of  entirelv  a 
different  flavor  and  nature. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  some  grower  will  grow  seedliii:^ 
fipom  the  fruit  of  young  trees  grown  from  Smyrna  cuttings,  the  chac-rs 
of  American  fig-growers  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and,  p^hap^ :: 
time  eclipse  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  this  country. 

Varieties, — ^The  best  variety  for  drying  and  packing  is  known  uDdw 
the  name  of  Lop.  There  are  two  kinds  of  figs  for  table  use  when  ripr. 
but  which  will  not  bear  drying  and  packing,  viz,  Zardsyik  and  Cbek^' 
Inzir. 

Situation. — The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  above  named  & 
grown  in  the  Aidin  district. 

Distance  from  sea,  30  to  100  miles ;  elevation  above  sea-level,  25t.)  :& 
500  feet.  -  Much  exposure  to  sun  is  required. 

The  trees  thrive  in  all  descriptions  of  land,  provided  they  should  'x 
protected  against  the  north  wind. 

Sail — Rich  black  vegetable  mold  is  best. 

Climatic  influeiuies. — A  temperate  climate  is  the  main  thing;  the  tk- 
mometer  should  never  fall  below  the  freezing  point  during  wiDter;  tr^- 
during  spring  kills  the  trees. 

Temperature. — Minimum,  40^;  maximum,  llO^;  average,  8(K>Ffthrec 
heit. 

Rain-fall — ^Yearly  average,  24  inches.  Bain  during  winter  strengtlt 
ens  the  trees ;  during  summer  it  injures  the  crop. 

Irrigation. — Good  fig  orchards  are  never  irrigated;  newly-plaatcl 
young  trees  need  watering  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  growth. 

Cultivation. — Fig  orchards  are  ploughed  four  or  five  times  a  jear,  be 
ginning  from  November. 

Fertilizers. — Manure  is  made  use  of  when  the  soil  is  poor. 

Pruning. — When  the  trees  grow  old  they  need  pruning  during  wintff 

Picking  and  curing. — When  perfectly  ripe  the  fruit  falls  by  itself,  t 
not  quite  dry  it  is  spread  in  the  sun.  There  is  no  fixed  time  fcrpf^ 
iug,  as  the  fruit  when  ripe  falls. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  ground  and  put  in  black  hair  ba^;  '^' 
is  then  loaded  on  camels  and  carried  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  pi' 
in  the  freight-cars,  and  conveyed  to  Smyrna;  loaded  again  on  cameiN 
it.  finds  its  way  to  the  fig  market,  whence  it  is  sent  to  the  paet^-r 
houses  to  undergo  the  final  process  of  sorting,  shaping  (flattening  0^^ 
or  squaring),  and  putting  in  boxes  or  bags,*  and  is  then  fit  for  shipio^* 
abroad. 

No  chemical  solution  is  employed ;  the  packers  wet  their  hands  wtiii 
plain  sea- water, which  hastens  considerably  the  sugaring  of  tte  figs- 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^Distance  planted  apart,  25  feet  The  ti«« 
propagated  by  cuttings.    There  are  small  and  large  oroharda. 
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Maturity. — ^The  trees  remain  fruitfol  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years 
ind  even  longer. 

Insect  pesUn-^A  kind  of  bug,  known  under  the  name  '<  Basra,"  is  very 
njurious  to  the  fruit,  which  it  covers  with  dark  yellow  and  black  spots. 
!^o  one  knows  how  to  free  the  trees  and  fruit  of  this  pest 

The  only  beneficial  insect  is  the  one  which  comes  out  of  the  male  fruit 
kud  impregnates  the  female  figs,  and  the  ants  which  feed  on  the  bug 
(ailed  **  Basra." 

Securing  cuttings. — ITnovassi  cuttings  are  the  best  and  should  be  gath- 
ured  by  some  one  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  trees. 

W.  0.  Emmstt, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna,  January  15, 1890. 


PALESTINE. 

BXPOBTBT  CONSUL  QILLMAN,  OF  JJBSUSALMM. 

Varieties. — ^There  is  no  exportation  of  the  figs  grown  in  Palestine, 
bud  scarcely  any  care  is  given  to^he  cultivation  of  the  trees. '  There 
ire  said  to  be  as  mauy  as  twelve  varieties  of  the  fig  in  this  country,  aud, 
rith  few  exceptions,  they  are  all  good  for  eatiug.  The  best  known  and 
Qore  easily  distinguished  varieties  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  large  green 
ig,  early  in  fruiting,  known  as  dafouri.  (2)  Small  green,  later  fig, 
ailed  ghoudri  (greenish).  (3)  Large  purple  fig  named  gharroubi  (cai'ob, 
rom  its  resemblance  to  the  color  of  the  pod  of  the  carob).  (4)  Small 
purple  fig,  named  also  gharroubi.  (5)  Yellow  fig,  white  inside,  known 
,8  biadi  (white).  (6)  Yellow  fig,  crimson  inside,  called  karawi  (crimson), 
esembling  the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce.  (7)  Black  fig,  named  swadi 
black). 

While,  as  already  mentioned,  all  these  are  good  for  eating  in  the 
resh  state,  Nos.  1,  2, 3, 5,  aud  6  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Equally, 
hough,  all  the  varieties  are  used  for  drying.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  are  the 
aost  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Situation. — ^The  trees  flourish  all  over  Palestine,  from  the  sea-coast, 
ip  into  the  hill  country,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  They 
generally  have  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  seem  to  do  well  in  all 
ituations.  They  frequently  attain  an  enormous  size,  even  on  the  most 
ocky  hill-sides ;  and  whether  the  land  is  hilly,  rolling,  or  level,  appears 
o  make  no  great  difference  to  them.  The  soil  is  generally  clay,  or  sand 
knd  clay  mixed,  with  clay  subsoil. 

Climate. — At  Jaffa  and  on  the  plains  the  minimum  temperature  is  32<^ 
^'ahr.,  the  maximum  reaching  107^  Fahr. ;  the  average  temperature  in 
he  day-time  being  about  70jo,  and  at  night,  55^^  Fahr.    In  the  mount- ^t^ 
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ains It  i8  considerably  colder;  though,  in  general,  there  are  oidj  a  few 
days  in  January  in  which  it  freezes.  The  rain-fall  at  JafiG^  faae  iJzeadj 
been  given.  At  Jerusalem  the  average  annual  Ml  amonnts  to  25 
inches.  The  ^growth  of  the  trees  and  fruit  is  &vorably  affected  br 
abundant  rains. 

Irrigation. — ^The  trees  do  not  require  irrigation,  and,  exoept  vkc 
growing  in  orange  groves,  are  never  watered.  With  syatematie  iiri 
gation  and  cultivation,  such  as  received  in  the  orange  grovea  at  Jaf^ 
the  fruit  is  improved. 

Oultivaiion. — As  already  mentioned,  but  little  cultivation  is  bestowed 
on  the  trees.    At  most  they  receive  a  spring  and  autumn  plowing. 

Fertilizers, — ^Fertilizers  are  seldom  used  except  when  in  connective 
with  the  orange  or  lemon  trees ;  and  the  kind  preferred  is  gmeraOj 
horse  manure,  or  the  dung  of  the  mule  or  camel. 

Pruning. — Pruning  is  not  practiced  with  any  system,  or  to  any  ^ 
preclable  extent.  It  is  considered  best  to  spare  the  lower  branches,  vd 
when  cuttings  for  propagation  are  made  they  are  taken  from  abovei 

Picking  and  curing, — ^The  fruit  is  picked  when  fully  ripe.  For  ^t^;. 
the  morning  is  deemed  the  best  time  of  day  for  picking ;  but  thoe  is 
little  choice  observed  in  the  matter.  In  general,  the  fig  of  this  ooautiT 
is  of  inferior  size,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  being  given  sueh  htt^ 
attention,  and  being  only  used  for  home  consumption.  The  fruit  v&  dded 
by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  usually  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  aometio^ 
on  the  ground.  When  partially  dry  the  fig  is  pressed  flat  in  the  hsaais. 
Subsequently  the  nearly  dried  fruit  is  strung  on  strings ;  and  it  is  oAes 
sold  in  this  shape  or  when  placed  in  sacks. 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^The  distance  at  which  the  trees  are  plaotcl 
apart  varies  from  6  to  10,  or  even  20  feet. 

Though  the  fig  can  be  grown  from  seed,  the  usual  method  of  props- 
gation  is  by  cuttings,  or  rather  branches  slipped  off  the  parent  tree. 

The  size  of  the  orchards  is  in  general  not  large,  though  sometin^ 
consisting  of  several  acres.  There  are  only  a  few  hundred  fig-tree 
dispersed  over  the  vineyards  and  gardens  at  Jaffa ;  but  at  Bethlehea. 
Hebron,  and  around  Jerusalem  orchards  of  fair  size  devoted  to  tiw  £^ 
may  be  found. 

Maturity. — ^The  tree  here  attains  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  year8,a£ii 
with  proper  care  and  culture  continues  fruitful  to  the  last.  If  negie^ 
too  much,  it  ceases  to  be  productive ;  though  on  attention  being  re- 
newed, it  again  responds  with  crops.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  tibe 
third  year,  and  are  in  full  bearing  when  &y&  years  of  age. 

Insect  pests. — But  little  has  been  observed  as  to  insect  pests,  bell^ 
fioial  insects,  or  the  parasites  of  the  injurious  ones.  The  fig  seems  to  be 
unusually  free  from  such.  A  fig  is  occasionally  found  contaEniB<r  ^ 
worm,  which  appears  to  be  the  larva  of  one  of  the  smaller  moths;  to 
the  species  has  not  been  determined. 

Cuttings. — The  rooted  cutting,  or  the  young  tree  would  be,  in  <il^ 
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>Tobability ,  the  best  method  of  procuring  desirable  varieties.  I  aader- 
(tand  that  many  thousands  of  yoang  trees  have  been  saocessfally  trans- 
ported from  Smyrna  to  Oalifomia,  giving  full  satisfaction. 

HEIOLY  QlLLUANj 

OamuL 
ITiaTED  States  Consulate, 

Jeruaaiem^  Fdfruary  11, 1890. 


SYRIA. 

BEIRUT  AND  VICINITY.* 
FIBBT  EXPORT  BT  CONSUL  BISSINOBJL 

Va/rieHeg. — The  best  fig  for  drying  is  the  green  variety.  The  best  va- 
riety foresting  when  ripe  is  the  red  variety  witU  elongated  stem,  called 
"  Backaraty."  Also  a  rounder  red  variety  called  "  Seedany."  Other 
varieties  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit  are  the  black  variety  and  one 
which  ripens  in  the  fall. 

Sitnustion, — ^The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties  above  named  ,are 
^rown  in  plains  and  on  the  hills,  and  fix>m  the  shore  to  a  distance  of  25 
miles  inland  to  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet.  Constant  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  needed.  Hilly  and  rolling  land  with  white  clayey  soil  are  the 
best. 

Irrigation. — ^No  irrigation  needed. 

Gvltivatum. — Plow  the  land  in  the  spring. 

Fertilising. — ^None  put  about  trees,  as  it  is  injurious. 

Trunvng. — Pruning  is  not  practiced. 

Picking  and  curing. — ^The  figs  are  picked  when  fully  ripe  in  the  early 
morning.  Little  curing  is  done  in  this  country ;  simply  dried  in  the 
Bun.    Either  whole  or  split ;  no  solution  used. 

Planting  and  propagating. — Distance  planted  apart,  about  20  to  25 
feet ;  propagated  by  slips.   The  orchards  are  small. 

Trees  attain  an  age  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  and  are  fruitful  from 
four  years  till  they  decay. 

Insects  and  worms  are  treated  simply  by  covering  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  a  coating  of  bitumen. 

Slips  can  be  put  into  earth  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 

BEIRUT. 

Bain^ — Moderate  rain-fall ;  about  30  to  40  inches  on  an  average  yearly. 
The  abundance  of  rain  is  beneficial  to  old  trees  as  well  as  to  the  fruit. 
October  and  November  rains  benefit  the  trees,  and  March  and  April 
rains  benefit  the  fruit. 

*  The  aeveral  reports  for  Syria  were  forwarded  by  Conanl  Bisslngery  being  prepared 

from  etatistioB  supplied  to  him  by  parties  in  the  seyeral  distriots  reported.     .     ,  loolp 
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IrrigtUian. — ^Irrigation  is  only  necessary  the  first  and  second  years 
after  planting.  In  light  soil  watering  is  necessary  twenty  days  after 
the  rains  are  over  and  in  heavy  soil  one  month  thereafter. 

Cultivation. — Plowing  is  necessary  once  or  twice  after  the  first  raiis 
in  November  and  is  then  to  be  discontinued  until  the  1st  of  Febnuiy. 
after  which  it  is  to  be  repeated  four  times  or  every  fortnight,  after  die 
rains.    As  soon  as  the  fruits  appear  no  more  plowing  is  neoessaiy. 

Fertilizers.-^The  fertilizing  substances  are:  A  donkey  load  of  ssac 
around  each  tree  once  a  year,  about  the  eaAy  part  of  December,  if  the 
soil  is  red,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cow's,  or  other  manure  if  the  soil  n 
white,  t.  e.  clayey.  This  treatment  increases  the  growth  of  the  trt«» 
and  the  quantity  of  the  fruit 

Pruning. — Pruning  is  effected  at  the  end  of  January  by  removing  Uu: 
weak  and  dead  branches.  To  prune  the  low  branches  of  flg-tzees  :a- 
creases  their  growth  and  production. 

Picking. — Ghathering  or  picking  takes  place  when  the  fruit  is  fhllr 
ripe ;  when  for  sale,  it  is  effected  either  in  the  evening  or  before  sio- 
rise,  and  if  for  drying,  it  must  be  after  sunrise,  so  as  to  be  dry  ftoc 
dew,  which  would  spoil  the  color  of  dried  figs. 

Curing. — After  the  figs  are  gathered  they  are  split  open  in  the  more 
iug  and  placed  in  an  exposed  position  to  the  sun  for  three  days^  noc^ 
they  contract  and  assume  a  red  or  yellowish  tint.  They  are  then  gath- 
ered from  the  drying-floor,  and  after  being  fally  flattened  out  are  spre-jrii 
in  equal  layers  iu  a  basket  until  completely  filled  up.  A  heavy  weigj: 
is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  basket  As  to  figs  dried  in  a  hea^  thev 
should  be  gathered  when  perfectly  dry  (in  other  words  when  witbend 
on  the  tree),  and  spread  as  they  are  on  the  drying-floor  .for  four  or  tst 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  picked  up  and  pressed  flj: 
between  the  fingers.  This  species  of  dry  figs  may  also  be  placed  in  hoc 
water  for  10  minutes,  then  left  to  dry  well  in  the  air  before  packing  ui* 
in  boxes.  This  bathing  process  imparts  a  good  color  to  the  figs  sad 
preserves  them  from  worms.    Dry  figs  are  never  placed  in  any  solnQon 

Planting. — ^The  distance  between  each  tree  should  be  at  least  9  f€«c 
The  larger  the  distance  the  better  the  trees  grow. 

Fig-trees  are  propagated  either  by  suckers  or  shoots  (which  grov  il 
the  foot  of  the  mother  tree)  or  by  slips  from  the  trees. 

(1)  The  way  of  transplanting  by  suckers  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  thegroocii 
about  15  to  20  inches  in  diameter  and  depth  in  which  to  place  the  saoM. 
after  which  the  soil  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  sar 
rounding  ground,  or  even  a  little  lower,  to  retain  the  water.  Watedn^ 
is  necessary  just  after  planting.  Some  people  resort  to  the  practice  ^ 
putting  in  the  hole  of  the  newly  planted  sucker  a  handful  of  bariey,  tt 
serve  as  nourishment  for  the  roots.  A  sucker  planted  with  bariey  next: 
fails  to  take  root  and  to  thrive. 

(2)  To  propagate  by  slips  it  is  necessary  that  a  hole  be  dug  in  the 
ground  having  an  average  length  of  27  inches  by  13  in  depth.    In  tins 
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Ae  the  slip,  whieh  should  be  aboat  27  inches  long,  is  placed  obliqaely, 
as  tx>  leave  about  2  inches  of  it  above  the  ground.  The  planting  of 
ckers  must  take  place  between  the  Ist  of  December  and  the  end  of 
maary^  and  the  planting  of  slips  should  begin  with  February  and  end 
Lth  March.  Watering  is  needed,  as  stated  in  answer  6,  for  the  lands 
tat  had  not  been  previonsly  tilled  and  sown.  As  to  the  rich  lands 
hich  had  been  plowed,  they  should  be  irrigated  once  a  month  or  once 
rery  forty-flve  days. 

There  are  some  large  and  some  small  fig  orchards,  but  generally  their 
ze  is  limited. 

Fig-trees  live  from  five  to  thirty  years,  some  even  longer,  and  produce 
uit  until  they  die  off*. 

The  insects  are  worms  produced  by  excess  of  water  and  manure  and 
ant  of  proper  pruning.  The  way  to  treat  them  is  to  put  only  a  little 
annre  or  none  at  all,  to  prune  the  trees  well,  and  to  make  a  passage 
>r  the  water,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  gather  around  the  trees.  Birds 
so  attack  fig-trees,  such  as  the  sparrow  and  the  becaflco.  A  scare- 
ow  is  most  fiJways  successful  in  frightening  away  these  birds. 
No  insect  other  than  those  mentioned  above  are  known  to  exist. 
Gutting. — ^Either  by  taking  suckers  which  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
*  cuttings  from  the  tree  itself. 

No  statistics  or  reports  are  published  by  the  Government  or  ether- 
ise. 

Ebhabd  Bissingeb, 

Oansuh 
Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

Beirut^  February  12, 1890. 


8E0OND  BEPOBT. 

Varieties. — The  best  variety  for  drying  is  the  '' Abyad,'^  white  inside 
*eeu  outside,  and  for  eating  when  ripe,  the  "  Bokraty,^  red  inside, 
•een  outside.  The  "Asfoory"  and  "Bokraty"  are  also  cultivated, 
be  Smyrna  district  is  the  principal  one,  Syria  coming  next,  in  which 
;- trees  are  grown. 

Situation.^lSo  matter  where  fig-trees  are  planted,  moderate  altitude 
best.    Fig-trees  are  benefited  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Sail. — The  white  clayey  soil  is  preferable.    It  should  be  manured  once 
ery  three  years. 

Glifnate. — ^Minimum,  40^  Fahr.j  maximum,  90°  Fahr.;  average,  65^ 
ahr.  The  more  abundant  the  rains  the  better  the  trees  and  fruits 
•osper. 

Irrigation. — Fig  trees  need  no  irrigation. 

Cultivation.— A&^T  the  soil  gets  dry  it  should  be  plowed  three  times, 
iring  spring-time. 
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Fertilizers. — The  soil  isheuld  be  manored  once  every  diree  years  anc 
plowed  as  stated  above. 

Pruning. — After  tbe  fruits  have  been  gathered  the  dead  braaeheBon]} 
are  cutaway. 

Picking  and  curing. — When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  morning  is  the  l«^ 
time  for  picking.  If  they  are  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place  b 
must  be  gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe  and  placed  in  boxes,  br 
can  not  be  sent  to  any  distant  place.  When  figs  are  to  be  dried  ibt . 
must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  then  spread  on  a  lofty  spot  for  frsL 
ten  to  fifteen  days  and  nights.  In  this  way  they  can  be  preserred  n 
boxes  during  the  whole  year. 

Planting  and  propagating. — ^The  trees  are  planted^about  13  feet  ^ar 
and  propagated  by  slips.    The  orchards  are  generally  small. 

Maturity. — ^Fig-trees  attain  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age  and  prQdi> 
fruit  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Insect  pests. — ^There  are  some  insects  which  infest  the  soil  aDdiDv^i- 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  sometimes  cause  them  to  decay,  bat  thejii 
not  injure  the  fruit.  Trees  so  attacked  are  treated  by  iDtrodndn^i' 
iron  wire  into  the  affected  holes  until  the  iDsect  is  reached  aodiir 
stroyed. 

Slips. — Slips  are  to  be  secured  in  March. 

No  printed  matter,  reports,  or  statistics  exist  or  are  issaed  byl- 
Government. 

Erhabd  BissmoES, 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Beirut^  February  12, 1890. 


SIDON. 


Varieties. — The  "green"  varieties  for  drying  are  the  *<Bookwt?' 
and  "Abyad  "  for  eating  when  ripe.  Other  varieties  cultivated  are  ti 
black  and  one  which  ripens  in  the  fall. 

Situation. — Both  in  plains  and  hills ;  best  kinds  within  30  miie^  ' 
coast;  best  growth  from  500  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level;  cm^^ 
exposure  to  the  sun;  hilly  lands  the  best;  clayey  and  chalky  soil  ib" 
best. 

Climate.— Thirty  degrees  Fahr.  to  90^  Fahr. ;  rain  fall  about  30  mht- 
on  an  average,  annually ;  an  abundance  of  rain  is  beneficial 

Irrigation. — Never  irrigated  at  all. 

Cultivation. — Spring  ploughing. 

Fertilizers.-^^one  applied.    Figs  become  wormy  in  rich  eaitii. 

Pruning. — Dead  branches  only  are  removed. 

Picking. — When  ripe,  and  in  the  morning. 

Cunw^.— Dried  in  sun  only.    Ko  solution  of  any  kind  used. 
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Planting  and  propagating. — The  trees  are  32  to  35  feet  apart ;  propa- 

kted  by  slips ;  the  orchards  are  generally'  small. 

Maturity. — ^The  trees  attain  to  about  fifty  years  aud  bear  fh)m  four 

,ars  till  they  die. 

Insect  peats. — Principally  worms.    The  remedy  is  to  cover  the  trunk 

the  tree  with  a  coating  of  bitumen. 

Cuttings. — Cuttings  are  secured  either  by  suckers  which  grow  at  the 

ot  of  tree  or  cuttings  from  the  tree  itself. 


TRIPOLI. 

Varieties. — The  best  variety  for  drying  is  the  "Bayadi"  (white  inside); 
le  best  variety  for  eating  is  the  *'Bookraty  f  the  other  varieties  known 
this  country  are  the  "  Bookraty,"  the  "  Bayadi,''  the  *'  Asfoory,''  the 
Aswad,"  the  "  Hammary/'  and  the  **  Shataway.'' 
Situation. — Fig  trees  grow  in  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  mountains ; 
le  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  snn  the  better  they  prosper ;  they  are 
•und  in  rolling  and  level  land,  which  is  alike  adapted  for  their  growth, 
.  is  customary  in  this  country  to  plant  fig-trees  in  either  white  clayey 
)il  or  in  a  blackish  soil  (the  latter  not  being  good  for  other  kinds  of 
ees).  In  red  soil  the  fig-trees  grow  still  better,  but  the  taste  of  the 
nit  is  less  delicious  than  if  grown  in  a  white  or  blackish  soil. 
Climate, — ^Temperature  varies  from  3(P  Fahr.  to  90^  Fahr. ;  average, 
)o  Fahr.;  rain-fall  averages  26  to  40  inches  per  annum,  according  to 
cality. 

Irrigation, — Most  of  the  fig-trees  in  this  country  are  found  in  non-irri- 
ited  lands.  The  fruit  of  irrigated  fig-ti'ees  are  affected  by  worms  and 
ible  to  rot. 

Cultivation. — Lands  upon  which  flg- trees  are  planted  should  be  plowed 
ree  times  in  the  spring. 

Fertili^sers.-^tleknvLTe  is  the  fertilizer  known,  but  it  is  not  used  for  fig- 
ses,  although  it  increases  their  production,  for  the  reason  that  it 
uses  the  fruit  to  be  invaded  by  worms  and  to  rot.  . 
Pruning. — Dead  branches  only  need  to  be  removed. 
Picking. — ^Figs  for  drying  are  picked  when  fully  ripe  any  time  in  the 
nrse  of  a  sunny  day,  so  as  to  be  well  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
d  thus  prevent  their  contracting  a  sour  taste. 

puring. — ^Figs,  after  being  gathered,  are  spread  in  the  sun  for  from 
I  to  fifteen  days.  When  they  become  dry  they  are  placed  in  a 
Bket*  and  plunged  for  two  minutes  in  a  large  copper  kettle  full  of 
Ding  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  the  fennel  plant  has  been 
^ited  to  impart  a  nice  aroma  to  the  figs.    After  this  process  of 

E thing,"  the  figs  are  dried  again  and  then  stored  away.    Figs  are 
lered  and  dried  as  they  ripen,  during  August,  September,  and 
lober. 
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Planting  and  propagating.-JyisUaiCfi  planted  apart,  12  to  15  fei 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Fig-trees  are  propagated  by  ctt 
tings  from  the  branch  of  a  large  tree  having  three  or  fonr  m^ 
which  is  to  be  placed  In  a  hole  dag  for  the  purpose,  then  cove«d^- 
earth,  allowing  one  of  the  sprays  only  to  project,  at  a  height  of  abo . 
2  inches  above  ground.  This  should  take  place  in  the  spnog,  t.  e„  fr* 
the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  April.    Orchards  are  genm- 

""Sa'ettrtty.-The  age  of  fig-trees  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ooili- 
the  oare  bestowed  upon  them.  If  good  care  is  taken  of  a  fig-tree  it  liv^ 
up  to  one  hundred  years.  ,.  . ,  i.     j 

Disease—The  branches  of  fig-trees  are  sometimes  hable  to  »  ds^'- 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  shape  of  slight  swelUngs  caUed  snals.  w- 
remedy  adopted  is  to  make  small  cuts  in  the  tree,  which  causes  tl»^- 
ease  to  subside.  , 

Cuttings.— TSo  plantations  of  young  fig-trees  exist  m  this  owir 
The  way  to  plant  fig-trees  is  to  secure  cuttings  from  large  tne  * 

plant  them  as  stated  above. 

Bbhasd  BissntGEB, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  FOruary  12, 1890. 
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SKPOBT  PRSPARED  TOR  TIOS-OOK8VL  BODS,  OF  ^O'ra^^-^JJ^^J^f, 
WOBDROW.  LEOTURER   OIT  BOTANY  AND  AeRlOULTURR  AY  TEB  OOUi 
SCIENOE,  POONAH. 

Varieties.— Yigi  are  not  dried  in  India  to  any  consideraWeeittii- 
the  local  consumption  absorbs  the  supply.    The  retail  pnce  of  npr- 
18  about  2  annas  per  pound  (say  6  cents)  at  Poonah,  within  M  ^ 
extensive  gardens.    Varieties  of  figs  are  not  named  in  Indiaexcep'  •  • 
the  uame  of  the  village  they  are  grown  at.  and  such  a  name  i8ii^_ 
tinctive.    The  variety  grown  in  the  Deccan  is  inverted  eoiu»i,r 
at  the  stalk  and  gradually  deepening  to  brown  at  the  broad  end-  ' 
examples  weigh  one-seventh  of  a  pound.  . 

Situation.— T\ie>  village  of  Khed  Shivapoor  is  an  important  »^'- 
fig  culture.  It  stands  14  miles  south  of  Poonah,  which  <a^J'^",. 
latitude  18°  28'  east  longitude  74©  10'.  The alticudeof  Khed^ 
is  about  2,200  feet  above  mean  sea-level,  but  the  fig  thnvesat  »«^ 
low  as  100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  orchards  are  fWly  aP«^ 
the  sun.  ^„i- 

The  land  of  the  orchards  is  neatly  level,  but  they  «»*'"'*;",.,. 
slope  of  a  range  of  hills  3,500  feet  in  altitude,  at  a  height  of  :^ 
and  about  50  miles  from  the  sea.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  V^OOg It: 
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Soil  and  mhsoil — The  soil  i^  calcareoas  loam,  the  subsoil,  at  a  depth 
)f  about  2  feet  marl  (a  mixtare  of  lime  aud  clay),  overlying  disinte- 
grated trap. 

Temperature. — Average,  aboat  76^ ;  minimum,  48^ ;  maximum,  96^. 
The  village  is  shut  in  on  the  northeast  and  west  by  hills,  which  keep 
>ut  hot  winds. 

Bain-fall  is  about  50  inches  annually,  falling  chiefly  from  June  tih 
October.  The  setting  in  of  rain  makes  the  trees  ripen  the  young 
growth  that  was  made  during  April  and  May  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
season,  and  determines  the  ripening  of  fruit. 

Irrigati&n. — Irrigation  is  effected  from  wells,  about  25  feet  in  depth, 
[)y  a  leathern  bucket  drawn  up  by  oxen  at  a  cost  of  10  pies  (say  2.5 
3ents)  per  1,000  gallons.  Two  inches  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
orchard,  per  month,  from  the  end  of  October  till  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  the 
ow  quantity  of  water  given  keeps  the  fruit  sweet.  One  inch  of  water 
B  given  twice  monthly. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation  consists  of  plowing  or  hoeing  once  yearly 
^fter  the  f^uit  is  gathered. 

Fertilizers. — Fifty  pounds  per  tree  of  well  decayed  village  sweepings 
s  applied  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  in  May,  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 

Praning. — After  the  young  tree  has  been  made  ta  send  up  five  to 
seven  shoots  from  near  the  base  by  stopping  the  first  strong  shoots 
sent  out  by  the  cutting,  little,  if  any,  real  pruning  is  given.  Weakly 
lecayed  or  broken  branches  are  cut  out  to  the  base,  and  such  as  have 
^one  too  high  for  a  man's  hand  to  reach  are  stopped,  and  if  branches 
ire  plentiful,  cut  out  when  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  them ;  but  the 
ess  pruning  that  is  necessary  the  better.  In  a  few  instances  the  trees 
^re  grown  as  standards ;  a  straight  stem  is  led  up  about  6  feet,  and  from 
the  top  of  this  branchestee  encouraged  to  spread  horizontally. 

Picking. — ^The  picking  is  done  when  the  fruit  is  full  grown  and  shows 
I  slight  yellowing  at  the  stalk.  Early  in  the  morning  is  preferred  be- 
cause fruit  picked  at  that  time  and  kept  in  shade  retains  a  delicious 
coolness.  For  local  use  each  fig  is  wrapped  in  a  leaf  when  it  has 
=ittained  this  stage  to  protect  it  from  birds  and  left  on  the  tree  a  week 
longer.  This  improves  the  quality  greatly  but  prohibits  carriage  to  a 
iistance.  No  boxing  or  curing  is  done  in  India.  The  skin  of  the  variety 
2nx)wn  is  much  too  delicate  and  I  have  not  been  successful  with  Euro- 
pean varieties. 

Planting  and  propagation. — Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  one 
^ear  old  wood  planted  in  a  moist,  shady  place  during  Febraary.  The 
trees  are  set  oat  10  to  12  feet  apart. 

Size  of  orchards. — The  orchards  are  2  to  3  acres  in  extent  only,  because 
the  position  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  does  not  afford  larger  spaces  suf- 
Qciently  level,  and  a  well  rarely  waters  more. 

Maturity.— The  trees  attain  fifteen  years  and  are  fruitful  about  twelve 
years. 
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Insect  pe8t8. — Eed  spider,  Tetranichus  telariua^  or  some  nearly  allied 
iDsecty  is  a  serious  eDemy^  No  fatile  attempts  are  made  against  it  by 
the  cultivators.  They  think  sacrifices  to  idols  effectuaL  Madi  yet  i^ 
mains  to  be  done  in  the  entomology  of  the  fig. 

Cuttings. — I  have  never  sent  cuttings  as  far  as  America,  bnt  I  think 
that  if  cut  in  February,  packed  in  moist  sand  in  a  tin  box  and  sent  W 
post,  a  few  would  survive  the  journey.  Whether  it  would  be  profitibfc 
is  doubtful,  as  I  am  of  opinion  the  fig  of  the  Deccan  is  synoDyiDCii! 
with  brown  Turkey,  which  you  probably  have  in  cultivation.  I  will  be 
glad,  to  send  you  cuttings  if  wanted. 

Publications. — The  Government  of  India  does  not  issue  statiiti^ 
regarding  figs.  The  latest  edition  of  my  book  on  gardening  in  Iiidu 
published  at  the  end  of  1889,  has  the  fullest  account  I  know  of,  bat  n 
is  not  as  full  as  this  report 

Olives  are  not  grown  in  India ;  the  tree  lives  but  does  not  firait 

6.  Mabshau^  WooDROir. 

POONAH,  March  14, 1890. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIK,  OF  BTDNXY, 

The  fig  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Australiaii  eokv 
nies.  The  tree  will  grow  and  bear  excellent  fk'uit  all  over  the  ooantrr. 
but  its  cultivation  can  not  be  called  an  industry  in  any  part  of  Aostri^ 
asia.  Figs  are  not  dried  or  prepared  in  any  way  for  export.  There  ai>^ 
growers  who  have  experimented  with  drying  figs,  but  I  have  never  h^^"! 
of  locally  dried  figs  being  oflered  for  sale.  The  figs  that  find  their  ir^j 
to  the  Sydney  market  are  in  a  green  state.  Baron  Fred,  von  Miielle:, 
government  botanist  for  Victoria,  in  his  work  entitled  <' Select  Extn 
Tropical  Plants,"  strongly  urges  the  extensive  planting  of  the  fig  throofk 
favorable  portions  of  desert  waste  for  shade  and  fruit  and  in  wann  di^ 
tricts  where  the  fruit  could  be  dried  with  particular  ease.  He  dirt^^ 
attention  to  the  ease  with  which  small  cuttings  of  the  fig  tree  were  ^:i^ 
by  horse  post  in  the  early  history  of  these  colonies  from  Port  Phir::- 
(Melbourne)  to  the  Central  Australian  Mission  stations,  a  distance  as  ^c 
a^  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  from  San  Francisco  to  tiff 
Upper  Missouri.  Baron  von  Mueller  mentions  two  main  varieties  whki 
have  been  successfully  introduced  into  Australia.  One  indndes  tbr 
purple,  white,  and  golden  fig-trees,  producing  two  crops  a  year,  bat  an 
not  suitable  for  drying.  The  other  main  variety  embraces  the  Maxse:! 
laise,  Bellonne,  Barnisote,  and  the  Aubique.  These  produce  but  »»f 
cro^  a  year  and  supply  the  greatest  quantity  of  figs  for  drying.  Tbr 
Marseillaise  and  Bellonne  are  usually  regarded  as  the  best  varieties.  T^ 
BarniHoteaud  Aubique  are  dried  with  fire  heat  and  are  usually  oonsnse^ 
fresh.    The  ordinary  drying  is  effected  ^sually^b^^H^e^^^Mr.  ^nf^s 
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McKay  gives  the  black  Province  and  black  Italian  as  the  best  varieties 
for  drying  in  Australia,  but  says  very  little  drying  is  done  here. 

The  white  and  yellow  Ischia  are  favorite  varieties.  Then  there  are 
the  Morocco  and  the  white  and  brown  Turkey.  Di£Ferent  names  are 
{^i  veo  to  the  same  variety  of  figs  and,  as  no  systematic  attempt  has  been 
made  to  classify  them,  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best.  The  fig  grows  on  the 
sea-coast  and  also  many  miles  inland.  It  has  been  found  to  do  fairly 
well  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Excellent 
figs  are,  I  am  informed,  grown  in  the  Forbes  and  Parkes  districts  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  finest  figs  I  have  seen  were  grown  at  Tumut, 
also  in  this  colony,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  dark  rich  loam  to  a  depth  of 
about  10  feet  Figs  also  grow  at  Port  Stephen,  where  the  average  an- 
nual rain-fall  is  about  62  inches.  Mr.  Angus  McKay  says  the  fig  thrives 
l>est  in  hilly  country,  and  as  to  soil,  it  seems  that  they  do  very  well  in 
poor  sandy  soil ;  where  the  temperature  is  100^  figs  are  produced  and 
where  it  is  not  less  than  2(P  above  zero.  When  the  rain-fall  is  not  less 
than  12  inches  or  more  than  30  inches  they  appear  to  succeed  best. 
When  the  rain  fall  is  heavy  the  trees  run  to  wood.  When  cultivated 
here  both  plowing"  and  digging  are  practiced ;  the  trees  are  usually 
20  feet  apart  each  way  and  are  propagated  principally  from  cuttings. 
The  only  insects  yet  observed  consist  of  a  small  beetle.  The  tree  fruits 
in  the  third  year.  Gaprification  is  said  to  be  practiced  in  New  Zealand, 
bat  it  is  not  done,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  Australia^  and 
Baron  von  Mueller  says  it  is  unnecessary  and  in  some  instances  injuri- 
ous and  objectionable. 

G.  W.  Gbiffin, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  January  21, 1800. 


FIJI. 


Figs  are  not  cultivated.  The  very  few  experimental  trees  that  have 
been  planted  have  proved  a  decided  failure.  The  fruit  has  not  been 
grown  in  these  islands.  A  blight,  black  in  appearance,  strikes  the  tree 
l)efore  it  comes  into  bearing,  which,  if  it  does  not  kill  the  tree,  so  retards 
its  growth  that  it  never  bears  any  fruit. 

Andbews  a.  St.  John, 

Commercial  Agent 
United  States  Gommeboial  Aoency, 

Levukay  January  11, 1890. 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 
FRANCE. 

RSPORT  BY  CONSUL  TRAIL,   OF  MAR8SILLB8. 

The  iig-tree  {Fieus  earica)  that  is  caltivated  in  France  wag  broOpi: 
from  Greece  many  centuries  ago  and  is  now,  like  the  Oiive,  commofiU 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  adjoining  countrieB,  mor^ 
especially  eastward. 

It  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  any  place  and  position.  On  mai; 
an  old  wall  small  fig-trees  are  to  be  seen  and  on  many  a  road-side  b^^ 
they  are  the  tree  most  frequently  to  be  found.  In  country  fanD-yarc>. 
inn-keepers'  gardens,  stable-yards,  the  fig-tree  is  in  variably  present  ^< 
very  often  as  a  solitary  specimen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  g^ 
of  any  description  in  southern  France  without  a  fig-tree. 

Varieties. — ^The  varieties  are  innumerable,  and  it  would  be  hard  tofvr 
a  list  of  all  the  different  ones,  as  they  vary  according  to  soil  expoNi^ 
treatment,  and  climate. 

The  chief  varieties  cultivated  in  this  district  are  the  following: 

The  "  Marseillaise,''  or  Athens  fig,  a  white  fig  of  very  nice,  delica> 
taste,  both  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree  and  when  dried.  This  wir'v 
Is  considered  the  best  in  the  south  of  France,  and  many  people  prder .: 
even  to  the  Smyrna  fig. 

The  ^'  Mouissonne,"  a  dark  fig  with  a  fine  skin,  very  good  when  em 
ripe  and  fresh,  and  good  for  drying. 

The  ''  Barnissotte,"  one  that  is  almost  only  eaten  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  that  could  be  mentioned,  bat  tbrf 
are  all  more  or  less  similar  to  the  above  three  kinds. 

Soil. — The  fig- tree  grows  in  almost  any  soil  common  to  its  cliin^''« 
but  dry  ground  suits  It  best.  Along  certain  dry  and  ev«i  arid  strips- 
land  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  fig-trees  flourish  and  prodsir 
fruit  in  abundance. 

Climate. — ^The  same  climate  that  suits  the  olive  tree  is  fovoraWe  to  lA- 
fig,  t.  e.j  a  warm  climate,  where  excess  of  heat  and  cold  is  scarce,  ^i- 
special  reference  to  this  district  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  rig'- 
side  of  the  Rhone  figs  do  not  develop  very  well ;  the  fruit  remains  sm^ 
and  is  not  good  for  drying.  Whereas  on  the  left  side,  and  from  tht 
Bhone  to  the  Italian  frontier,  figs  attain  a  far  higher  degree  of  qn^i^* 
they  are  larger,  sweeter,  more  delicate,  and  are  excellent  for  dtrlfii; 
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The  explanation  ot  this  fact  is  that  the  i>lains  and  districts  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Rhone  are  not  sheltered  by  hUls  as  on  the  other  side, 
^ittm^ion.— Sheltered  hillsides   are   very  favorable  to  flg  culture; 
exposure  to  cold  winds  is  not  conducive  to  good  results. 

Rain-fall. — ^The  winter  rains  generally  give  suflficient  moisture  to  the 
soil  for  the  whole  year ;  fig-trees  that  are  intended  to  produce  fruit  for 
drying  ought  not  to  be  watered  artificially.  Too  much  moisture  lessens 
the  quality  and  the  richness  of  the  fruit,  andfrequently  renders  drying 
difficult. 

Tree  pUmting. — When  planting  fig  trees  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  deep  soil,  or  in  any  case  to  dig  as  deep  as  possible  and  mix  some  fer- 
tilizer (manure,  old  leaves,  etc.)  well  into  the  earth,  on  which  the  roots 
will  rest.  During  the  first  two  years  it  is  always  advisable,  in  districts 
that  are  subject  to  frosts,  to  cover  or  bind  the  trees  with  straw  for  the 
winter,  After  the  second  year  the  young  trees  are  generally  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter  uncovered.  The  ground  should  be  well  dug 
up  at  least  once  in  winter  and  once  in  spring. 

Fertilizers. — ^Fertilizers  should  be  dug  into  the  ground  once  a  year, 
during  spring,  for  young  trees,  and  once  every  two  years  for  older  trees. 
Fig-trees,  once  well  rooted  and  well  established  in  a  place,  require  very 
little  fertilizing,  and  this  can  even  be  dispensed  with  if  the  soil  be  well 
dag  occasionally. 

Prunif^. — Pruning  should  be  done  once  a  year,  but  only  lightly,  i.  «., 
one  should  only  thin  out  dead  and  useless  branches  in  the  body  and 
crown  of  the  tree,  and  cut  away  all  young  shoots  that  spring  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  stem.  The  latter  point  is  important,  as  the  fig-tree  being  very  vora- 
cious yoang  ungrafted  shoots  would  only  uselessly  exhaust  the  soil  and 
weaken  the  original  tree.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  is  well  to  keep  fig- 
trees  apart  from  other  trees,  for  not  only  does  the  fig-tree  weaken  its 
neighbors,  but  its  neighbors  weaken  it  as  well. 

Maturity. — ^The  fig-tree  produces  fruit  pretty  regularly  every  year. 
Some  varieties  give  two  crops,  the  first  of  which  begins  about  the  20th 
of  June  and  lasts  till  about  the  20th  of  July,  the  figs  of  which,  called 
«( Flower''  figs,  are  not  good  for  drying,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of 
September.    Several  black  and  gray  figs  come  under  this  variety. 

The  other  kinds,  of  one  crop  only,  begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  continue  ripening  successively  throughout  August  and 
September;  these  are  the  best  for  drying,  and  to  this  class  the  ''  Mar- 
seillaise'' belongs. 

With  reference  to  those  that  give  two  crops,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  figs  of  the  first  are  borne  by  the  branches  of  the  previous  year 
only,  and  that  those  of  the  second  crop  are  borne  by  the  young  branches 
of  the  same  year.  This  accounts  for  the  latter  ripening  successively, 
as  each  fresh  leaf  that  opens  out  bears  a  fig  in  its  axil. 

Picking  and  curing, — Figs,  either  for  immediate  consumption  or  for 
drying,  ought  not  t.o  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe.    The  signs 
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of  ripeness  are  complete  softening  of  the  fig,  slight  borstiiig  of  theakii:, 
a  tear  or  drop  of  gam  oozing  out  of  the  center. 

Figs  mast  be  gathered  by  hand,  and  in  plucking  them  off  the  braochts^ 
care  shoald  be  taken  to  pick  them  with  the  short  stalk  that  attaeh& 
them  to  the  branch. 

The  state  of  the  weather  and  the  time  of  day  are  pointd  to  be  tal^ec 
into  consideration  when  gathering  figs  for  drying.  It  is  trae  that  i:: 
this  district  it  is  seldom  that  the  weather  is  not  fine  daring  Aagost  ac : 
'  September.  *  However,  fine  days  should  always  be  selected,  and  fnck 
ing  shoald  not  commence  until  the  morning  dew  has  disappeared  fron 
ofi:  the  firuit.  As  soon  as  the  figs  are  picked  they  must  be  laid  in  n>v$ 
on  wicker  or  basket-work  hurdles  or  boards  and  well  exposed,  bat  in  i 
sheltered  position  and  raised  from  the  ground,  to  the  full  force  of  th^ 
sun.  The  figs  should  not  be  placed  too  close  together,  and  they  mi< 
be  turned  round  every  day  about  midd^,  when  the  sun  is  hottest,  ^> 
that  every  day  a  fresh  surface  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  tic 
sun.  The  hurdles  or  boards,  without  touching  or  disturbing  the  fi^s. 
must  be  taken  indoors  every  evening  and  placed  in  dry,  airy  rooms  nil 
the  morning,  when  they  are  brought  out  again  in  the  same  way.  >~" 
dampness  nor  moisture  must  be  allowed  to  get  to  the  figs  whilst  dry 
ing,  and  if  the  weather  be  uncertain  one  should  be  near  at  hand  a^hi 
take  them  in  at  the  first  sign  of  rain. 

In  fine  weather  six  days  suffice  to  dry  figs,  and  this  is  generallj  the 
case  with  the  first  batches  in  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Ba: 
as  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the  sun  becomes  less  powerful  more  tiiLf 
is  required  and  the  process  of  drying  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  davi 
Wef  weather  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  drying,  as  it  is  a  very  di§ 
cult  and  uncertain  operation  to  dry  figs  indoors  by  artificial  heat  Arti- 
ficially  dried  figs  are  pever  as  good  as  sun-dried  ones. 

The  quicker  the  drying  takes  place  the  better  the  figs  are,  and  i^ 
exact  stage  of  complete  dryness  can  generally  be  ascertained  by  th? 
firmness  of  a  fig  taken  between  two  fingers  and  rolled.  The  intenor 
seeds  lose  their  red  color  when  the  fig  is  quite  dry,  and  this  is  ooe  of 
the  signs  that  the  process  is  completed. 

They  can  then  be  classified  according  to  size,  appearance,  andqaaL:j 
and  packed  in  baskets  of  flat  wicker,  or  boxes,  ready  for  storing  or  f^^r 
shipment.  They  are  usually  packed  in  rows  and  layers,  pressed  dovs 
one  by  one  with  the  thumb,  in  such  a  way  that  the  stalk  is  in  the  oeotr: 
nudernoatli,  and  then  each  layer  should  be  pressed  down  with  the^ii 
of  a  small  board,  slighcly,  until  the  basket  or  box  is  full. 

Prices. — Fresh  ripe  figs  sell  very  readily  at  the  time  of  the  crops,  e^ 
pecially  the  early  ones,  for  a  few  cents  a  pound.  No  exact  price  eaot^ 
given,  as  the  value  varies  from  3  to  7  or  8  cents  a  pound  aocordiiig  to 
time,  quantity,  and  quality  of  crop,  also  place  where  they  are  sold.  !'• 
unfavorable  seasons  for  drying  and  in  late  crops,  quantities  are  is*Je 
into  jam  and  are  sometimes  even  boiled  into  other  fruit  jams,  sadi  ^ 
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raspberry  and  strawberry,  to  which  the  fig,  when  boiled,  assimilates 
itself  in  appearance. 

Bat  the  chief  trade  is  done  in  dried  figs  and  the  prices  of  these  vary 
according  to  quality,  quantity,  and  time  of  year.  The  grower  dries  his 
own  figs  and  usually  sells  them  in  bulk  to  the  dealer,  who  then  sorts 
them  and  sells  them  again  separately  as  per  their  respective  qualities. 

The  "  Marseillaise  ^  fig  fetches  from  75  centimes  to  1.50  francs  per 
kilogram  (from  8  to  16  cents  per  pound)  and  frequently  even  more  in 
retail.  Other  varieties  sell  cheaper;  ordinary  dark  and  blue  figs  gen- 
erally fetch  from  30  to  40  centimes  per  kilogram  (from  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound).  Very  common  small  figs,  dried,  are  sold  in  some  districts  in 
large  quantities,  packed  in  sacks,  for  distilling  purposes,  but  this 
applies  more  generally  to  Italy  and  Spain.  This  kind  of  figis  also  some- 
times used,  baked  or  roasted  and  ground  into  coarse  powder,  to  adulter- 
ate coffee  with. 

Insect  pe8t8.~The  fig-tree,  well  cared  for,  is  very  rarely  attacked  by 
either  disease  or  injurious  insects;  |n  some  regions  these  are  unknown. 
In  some  cases  a  kind  of  a  louse  attaches  itself  to  the  branches  and 
spreads  over  the  whole  tree,  if  not  detected  in  time  and  rubbed  off  care- 
fully by  means  of  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth.  If,  however,  it  has  not  been 
detected  in  time  and  the  parasite  has  already  covered  and  killed  certain 
branches,  these  branches  must  simply  be  sawn  off. 

Reproduction. — Like  the  olive,  the  fig-tree  grows  to  a  good  old  age. 
Reproduction  takes  place,  naturally,  by  seedlings,  but  as  this  process  is 
slow  and  uncertain,  it  is  generally  done  by  cuttings,  which  are  selected 
from  good  healthy  trees  and  planted  in  deep  soil.  They  must  be  grafted 
in  about  the  second  year  and  bear  fruit  in  their  third  year  already  after 
transplantation  to  their  definite  ground.  If  the  grafting  t^kes  well, 
fruit  is  even  produced  before  the  third  year. 

Chas.  B.  Trail, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  April  30,  1890. 


CORSICA.^ 

REPORT  BY  OONSULAJR  AQENT  DAMIANl,  OF  SASTIA. 

Varieties. — (Common  fig-tree,  Fietis  carica,)  The  varieties  cultivated 
in  this  locality  are,  for  drying,  the  White  {Bourgassotte  Blanche) ;  Na- 
politaine,  very  good  quality,  very  good  to  dry,  yields  small  number  of 
flowers;  for  eating  when  ripe  the  Verdale;  the  Marseillaise;  Athens 
fig,  the  kind  best  adapted ;  Dunmine,  very  good  for  drying ;  Francis- 
cana,  for  drying  and  for  eating. 

*  Translated  at  the  Maraeilles  couBulate. 
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Black  (Bourgassotte  woir),  very  good  fresh  figs;  Niello  noir,  the  ear 
liest  eatiug  figs. 

Colored  (Figue  latte)^  excellent  fresh  and  dry ;  Observantine,  r^y 
nnmeroas  flowers  j  Bellone,  excellent  fresh  or  dry. 

Situation. — The  fig  tree  is  abundant  in  Corsica,  particularly  od  the 
littoral,  especially  on  well-exposed  hill-side^,  on  the  rocks  at  the  Uk^ 
of  the  moantains  close  to  the  sea,  on  dry  ground.  The  roots  bek; 
very  long,  it  is  cultivated  in  deep,  calcareous  soil.  It  grows  from  tb? 
sea-level  to  800  meters  of  altitude.  The  trees  grown  in  the  plainsaDil 
shoals  produce  figs  which  dry  and  have  not  the  requisite  flavor  aid 
whiteness.  Although  the  fig-tree  grows  on  dry  soil,  often  in  the  fisson? 
of  rocks  and  walls,  it  yields  the  most  abundant  and  best  flavored  frui: 
when  cultivated  on  good  light  soil.  It  is  affected  by  dampness,  bat  je: 
requires  watering  in  very  hot  weather. 

Cultivation* — The  fig-tree  does  not  require  much  attention ;  thegrociid 
has  only  to  be  dug  once  or  twice  a  year  and  the  fig-tree  thrivee.  If 
planted  in  a  warm  locality  it  assumes  a  goodly  shape. 

Climate. — It  prefers  a  warm  climate,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  oliv^ 
trees.  Where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  12^  Gentigradt :: 
produces  leaves  and  fruit  continuously.  It  does  not  prosper  witboe: 
manure  from  farm-houses.  It  is  multiplied  by  cuttings.  Small  brancb» 
of  2  centimeters  broad  by  20  centimeters  \ong  are  the  best. 

Planting  and  propagating. — The  slips  are  put  entirely  under  groainl 
except  the  terminal  bud.  The  ground  should  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  a: 
least  45  centimeters,  and  the  trees  should  be  about  6  meters  di^^tact 
from  each  other.  Figs  ripen  at  two  seasons,  at  the  end  of  spring  acJ 
beginning  of  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  for  the  second  figs.  Tar 
second  is  the  most  important. 

Picking  and  curing. — The  gathering  is  long,  because  they  ripen  sfi.'- 
cessively.  They  wait  till  the  figs  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  even  ons 
ripe.  Those  gathered  unripe  mature  by  keeping,  but  have  not  tl^ 
flavor  of  those  matured  on  the  tree.  Perfect  ripeness  is  indicated  ty 
their  being  soft,  the  cracking  and  falling  away  of  the  rind,  and  by  i 
liquid  in  the  center.  The  day  and  hour  are  important  if  the  figs  are  -^ 
be  dried.  The  dew  must  have  disappeared  and  the  weather  must  be  dry. 
After  being  gathered  they  are  taken  into  the  house  and  placet!  o^ 
planks  or  on  hurdles,  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  i 
sheltered  place,  and  at  night  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  form  and  pi^ 
ervation  of  the  fig  depends  on  the  promptitude  of  the  operation  o: 
drying.    The  figs  have  to  be  turned  over  and  flattened  frequently. 

Sometimes  during  the  operation  of  drying  rain  comes  on.  Tlie  dry 
ing  then  becomes  difficult  and  almost  impossible  except  by  means  at 
the  artificial  heat  of  furnaces,  which,  however  managed,  injure  tb^ 
quality  of  the  figs  and  lessens  the  market  value  by  a  third. 

Yield. — A  fig  ground  of  a  hectare,  containing  267  fig-trees,  tirenn- 
five  years  old,  will  yield   (at  the  rate  of  12.5  kilognvms  each,  o^*^ 
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kilograms  of  dry  figs,  of  the  average  value  of  37  francs  the  100  kilo- 
^rams,  and  30  francs,  reckoning  losses)  about  963  francs.  On  account 
of  the  difficulties  in  drying  nearly  one  crop  in  three  is  lost,  which 
reduces  the  average  profit  to  640  francs. 

Simon  Damiani, 

Consular  Agent 
Bastia,  Corsica. 


SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  VIOEOOySUL  MARTIN,    OF  MARSEILLES. 
[Republished  from  Consalar  Reports,  No.  41^.] 

The  fig  tree  is  common  in  Southern  France,  and  specimens  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  known  in  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
ground  lot,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  special  culture.  The  preparation 
of  figs  requires  -too  much  time  and  care,  and  the  price  could  not  repay 
hired  labor.  The  figs  must  be  culled  one  by  one,  when  perfectly  ripe; 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  or  sever  the  peduncle. 
The  figs  are  then  laid  on  cane  hurdles,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  turned 
over  every  now  and  then  until  perfectly  dry,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  As  the  least  exposure  to  moisture  would  turn  the  figs 
black  and  reduce  the  value  by  one-half,  these  hurdles  have  to  betaken 
in  every  evening,  to  be  again  taken  out  every  morning.  The  difficulties 
of  the  operation  deter  most  farmers  from  undertaking  it,  except  those 
that  own  small  farms  where  everything  must  be  turned  to  account,  and 
that  cultivate  them  themselves  with  no  other  help  than  that  of  their  fam- 
ily. The  small  quantities  thus  prepared  are  gathered  at  the.end  of  the 
season  by  commercial  travelers,  who  pay  from  1.50  to  2  francs  per  kilo- 
gram for  "Marseillaises'^  figs  (which  are  the  most  esteemed  variety), 
aud  generally  mix  them  with  tigs  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria, 
and  the  East.  It  is  in  consequence  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  production,  or  of  the  proceeds.  In  1882  the  impor- 
tation of  figs  from  the  above-named  countries  amounted  to  9,964,743 
kilograms,  whereas  the  exportation  was  not  even  given  separately,  for 
it  wiis  included  in  the  oflicial  returns  with  that  of  other  dried  fruit  not 
elsewhere  specified,  amounting  in  all  to 397,269  kilograms. 

The  climate  of  this  consular  district  does  not  agree  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  which  are  not  seen  in  the  open  field  except  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Nice. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles,  March  11, 1884. 


J.  S.  Martin,  Jr., 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul 
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rendering  of  his  excellent  Italian  letter  addressed  to  me  on  thissabfeet 
Mr.  Stella  has  represented  the  United  States  at  Syracuse  for  thirty-nice 
years  past.    He  is  certainly  a  veteran. 

Albert  Woodcock, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

CataniOj  May  21, 1884. 


MESSINA. 
REPORT  BY  00N8VL  JONJB& 

Varieties. — ^The  best  variety  for  drying  are  the  fico  albo,  white  i; 
(ronnd),  and  the  fico  petrociano,  purple  fig  (oblong).  The  best  varii^n 
for  eating  when  ripe  are  the  brogiotto,  the  adottato,  the  graziano,  tbt 
catalano,  the  palermitano,  the  vernnio  (winter  fig),  and  the  lardaia 

Tree  pUmtifig. — ^The  above-named  varieties  are  grown  throughout  tiii- 
province.  They  are  not  planted  by  themselves  but  are  scatte^^ 
through  the  vineyards,  groves,  orchards,  and  pasture-lands. 

IHstanoefrom  sea. — The  fig  thrives  10  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  T» 
brogiotto  and  the  petrociano  do  better  near  the  sea  than  any  other 
varieties.    The  graziano  is  ill  adapted  to  low  levels  and  sea-breezes. 

Slevation. — ^The  fig  does  well  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  tie 
sea-level. 

Exposure  to  sun. — ^All  exposures  suit  the  fig.  A  northern  exposun^ 
is  the  least  desirable. 

Position. — Hill-sides  suit  the  fig  best.  At  but  a  slight  elevation  al»o^e 
the  sea  the  fruit  is  insipid  and  soon  spoils.  The  finest  trees  are  to  ^ 
met  with  at  an  elevation  of  from  900  to  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Z> 
land  fruit  has  the  highest  flavor  and  the  best  keeping  qnalities. 

Soily  etc. — ^The  fig  delights  in  a  friable,  dry,  and  somewhat  cold  soil 
composed  in  special  of  the  detritus  of  calcareous  rocks.  It  shnn^  wt: 
and  marshy  soils.  The  best  soils  for  figs  for  drying  are  hill-sides  of  <ii v 
integrated  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  pexiiiuN 
Soils  in  which  sulphur  abound  are  excellent  for  the  fig. 

Climatic  influences. — Spring  frosts  and  autumnal  fogs  are  disastroci 
to  the  fig ;  the  former  kill  the  young  buds  and  the  latter  caose  tli: 
leaves  to  fall  off,  which  prevents  the  fruit  from  ripening. 

Temperature.-^The  fig  requires  a  temperature  of  ficom  28P  to  &V 
Fahr.,  average  temperature,  66^  Fahr. 

Rain-fall. — The  fig  requires  from  22  to  28  inches  of  rain  annoally.  I: 
suffers  greatly  during  protracted  droughts.  Spring  and  summer  ia!u> 
are  always  of  benefit  to  the  fig.  September  rains  are  most  injurioos: 
they  are  heavy  and  so  charged  with  nitrogenous  salts  that  they  caa^ 
the  nearly  ripe  firuit  to  split. 

/rrt^aeion.— Irrigation  is  not  required  by  the  fig.    When  groirn  la 
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unge  and  lemon  groves  which  are  subject  to  irrigation  the  fig  pro- 
ices  a  large  crop  bat  its  firnit  is  inferior  in  quality  and  is  lacking  in 
3eping  qualities. 

Oultivatian.'^The  fig  might  well  be  called  the  pariah  amongst  plants. 
.  is  rarely  worked— occasionally  the  soil  is  stirred  around  the  base  of 
le  tree  (in  November).  When  grown  with  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
nesj  etc,  being  worked  when  they  are  worked,  it  comes  into  bearing 
irly  and  djies  early. 

Fertilizers. — ^In  this  district  the  flg  is  not  even  fertilized  with  its  own 
aves,  which  are  gathered  and  fed  green  to  cattle.     Stable  manure 
)es  not  suit  the  flg ;  ashes  and  rags  are  better  adapted  to  it. 
Pruning. — ^The  flg  is  never  pruned,  as  pruning  causes  the  wood  to 
»t ;  dead  branches  only  are  removed. 

Picking  and  curing.— Vigg  for  drying  are  left  on  the  trees  until  they 
re  overripe  and  soft  The  season  for  gathering  dei>ends  upon  the  time 
^  flowering.  The  varieties  that  produce  two  crops  a  year,  such  as  the 
oo  albo  and  the  flco  petrooiano,  bear  their  flrst  crop  in  June  and  July 
ad  their  second  crop  in  September  and  October.  The  firuit  of  the  one 
rop  varieties,  the  brogriotto,  graziano,  catalano,  ripen  in  September 
Dd  October. 

Figs  for  market  are  gathered  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset.  Figs  for  drying 
re  gathered  at  noon. 

A  small  plot  of  land,  near  the  former's  house,  is  carefully  swept  and 
idosed  by  a  temporary  brush  fence.  In  this  space  large  flat  trays, 
lade  of  reed  cane,  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  flgs  to  be  dried  are 
pread  out  upon  them.  The  flgs  are  turned  over  daily  at  noon  until 
ley  are  thoroughly  dried.  They  are  left  out  at  night  unless  it  rains, 
ome  flgs  are  dried  whole,  others  are  cut  in  two.  When  dried  the  flgs 
re  strung  on  pieces  of  split  cane  24  inches  in  length.  If  a  flg  does 
ot  split  open  when  pressed  between  the  flrst  flnger  and  thumb,  it  is 
loroughly  dried  and  ready  for  exportation. 

Should  it  rain  on  flgs  put  out  to  dry,  they  are  put  in  an  oven  and 
ried.  Figs  dried  in  an  oven  are  inferior  to  those  dried  in  the  sun. 
hese  figs  are  never  dipped  in  any  kind  of  solution  whatever.  They  are 
ared  simply  as  above  stated.  The  exporter,  not  the  grower,  boxeif  this 
ruit 

Planting  and  propagating.— Properly  speaking  there  are  no  flg  planta- 
ons.  Figs  should  be  planted  from  24  to  36  feet  apart— -dwarf  varieties 
^m  15  to  24  feet. 

The  best  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding.  The  flg  is  also  propa- 
ated  by  cuttings — ^the  cuttings  are  set  out  in  winter ;  no  manure  is 
sed.  Old  flg-trees  are  cut  down  and  the  most  vigorous  shoot  sent  up 
7  their  roots  takes  their  place. 

Maturits^.— Very  few  trees  live  forty  years.  The  flg  begins  to  bear 
be  year  it  is  set  out  and  goes  on  bearing  as  long  as  it  lives.  At  twenty 
^  produces  its  maximum  crop.  , 
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by  grafting,  bnt  the  former  metihod  is  rarely  resorted  to  on  aooount  of 
the  slowness  thereof  and  only  under  pecoliar  drotimsfeances. 

A  good  method  to  propagate  the  flg  on  a  large  scale  is  to  aoopiitateft 
young  tree  at  a  point  of  about  two  inches  from  the  ground  and  as  a  re- 
sult, and  soon  thereafter,  a  myriad  of  sprouts  or  brandhes  pteseBt 
themselves  which  in  due  time  may  be  bent  and  the  ends  thereof  buied 
in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.   . 

After  the  branches  in  question  take  root  they  should  be  ampatsled 
dose  to  a  joint,  thus  detatching  them  from  the  parent  tree,  each  of 
which  thQu  being  a  separate  tree,  may  be  planted  at  pleasure. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  flgs,  difiering  in  size  and  color,  the  white 
growing  larger,  and,  in  a  fresh  state,  not  standing  transportation. 

The  fig  in  most  fisvor  here  is  that  known  as  the  **  Indian  HgJ^  ttisft 
native  of  South  America  and  is  the  dried  flg  of  Italian  commerce,  fi 
only  prospers,  however  in  southern  countries,  and  in  calcareous  groood 
without  too  much  moisture,  et^c. 


Philip  Gasboix, 

GamnL 


UiiiTKD  States  Oonsulatb, 

PdUrmo^  Mareh  7, 1890. 


SICILY. 

RMPORT BT  CONSUL  LAMAVTIA,  OF  OATAKIA. 

F«rMi0t.— The  name  of  the  best  variety  for  drying  is  the  DoUmk^tm 
Qxodlent  quality  of  flg  largely  cultivated.  Figs  with  fine  peel  and 
small  seeds  are  also  worthy  of  culture  and  best  for  drying. 

The  names  of  best  varieties  for  eating,  when  ripe^  are  the  Am^mmmi- 
Mfv ;  the  DaUemolo  (an  early  fruit),  and  the  NataUno  (a  late  fruit). 

The  other  varieties,  worthy  of  culture  and  for  profit,  are  the  J£riw- 
MMi ;  the  OUvuzza  (a  small  fruit),  and  the  Ficatezama  (a  very  large  fig)> 

In  reierenee  to  the  latter,  I  desire  to  mention  it,  for  the  reaaon  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  large  black  fruit,  bearing  twice  a  year,  viB,  abost 
the  wd  of  June;  and  the  second  crop,  larger  than  the  first^me^  con- 
Mwees  in  August  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  October.  This  fig,  hov- 
^x-er^  is  not  for  drying  purposes,  but  simply  for  eating  when  fieah.  The 
Ay  is  so  large  that  six  generally  weigh  about  2  pounds. 

^^liMiiJM*— The  trees  producing  said  varieties  grow  around  MiNUit 
Ktna»  as  well  as  in  the  low  lands  of  this  province,  from  300  tn  fi^OOO 
iM^leie  from  the  seashore,  and  from  600  to  600  meters  above  sea^leTeL 
\Y  tMi  exposed  to  sun,  on  level  ground,  they  yield  more  fruity  but  thoie 
oahiUy,  soiling  land  produce  them  sweeter.  The  same  grow  also  i? 
vcoast,  and  either  in  poor  or  rich  soils.  The  soil  masit  he 
try ,  for  in  wet  ground  the  fig-tree  does  not  flourish  welL 
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OUmate.'^The  miDitnam  temperatare  ia  6  oentigrades  in  January  j  the 
maximuia  35  in  Angnst,  and  17  average  in  May. 

The  sweetest  drying  flgs  are  grown  in  miid  climate  land,  while  those 
in  warm  regions  are  flt  for  eating  when  fresh.  Bain-fall  in  this  prov- 
inee  is  known  to  be  at  an  average  of  25  to  30  inches  per  year.  Bain  . 
&v9rs  these  fruits  greatly  when  they  are  small,  before  maturity ;  but 
when  foil  lipe  it  hurts  them  badly,  making  them  lose  their  natural, 
sweet  flavor. 

Jrr^a^jon.— Irrigation  is  never  resorted  to,  the  rain-fall  being  suf- 
ficient. 

OuMvaHan. — Onltivation  is  very  simple,  and  it  does  not  require  mtich 
labor  to  be  done.  A  good  digging  in  summer  and  winter  time  is  more 
than  sufadent  The  planting  is  seldom  done  by  rows  and  the  trees 
are  generally  spread  out  through  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  where 
they  grow  and  bear  well. 

FerHKzers* — ^This  plant,  as  a  rule,  is  never  manured  in  Sicily;  but  in 
arid  lands  it  is  always  betteur  to  remove  from  time  to  time  the  groundf 
in  order  to  give  its  base  some  fresh  air. 

IVimJiV.— Pruning.is  done  by  cutting  off  all  the  dead  branches,  and 
the  best  time  to  do  so  is  in  the  months  of  March  and  June,  or  when  the 
pitch  is  dry.  In  hot  climates,  however,  pruning  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  the  plant  is  one  of  those  which,  left  to  itself,  yields 
always  many  fruits. 

PiefciM^.— Picking  is  done  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  generally 
not  before  the  sun  is  up,  so  that  the  fruit  is  dried  from  the  night  dew. 
The  process  of  drying  is  very  simple,  and  is  as  follows : 

Curing. — When  the  flgs  are  thus  gathered  they  are  cut  in  two,  and  so 
aet  on  planks  and  exposed  to  the  hot  sun's  rays  for  drying.  Every 
once  in  awhile  they  are  turned  to  be  dried  on  both  sides.  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  they  are  taken  into  houses,  or  are  weU  covered,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  night  dew,  dampness,  or  rain.  After  four  or  five  days, 
when  they  are  sticky  dry,  they  are  pressed  by  hand,  facing  one  another 
together  on  the  pulp  sides,  and  then  they  are  strung  together  with  a 
big  needle  and  twine  and  formed  in  teste  (traces)  of  about  2  feet  long. 
Others,  dried  in  the  same  way,  are  passed  through  small  sticks  and 
fdrmed  in  ehiaippe  (square  tables)  of  about  1^  feet  each  way.  After  this 
has  been  done  the  flgs  so  dried  and  prepared  are  dipped  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  hot  water,  to  prevent  them  from  fermentation,  and  exposed  to 
aun  again  for  drying. 

The  small  flgs,  however,  are  picked,  dried,  and  cured  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  cut  open,  and  pressed  and  packed  with  some  laurel  leaves 
in  boxes,  containing  25  pounds,  and  in  round  or  square  baskets  for 
ahipping,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 

PUmting  amd  propagating.— The  distance  planted  apart  is  from  20  to 
30  feet  They  are  not  planted  in  rows,  but  are  generally  scattered  in 
vinesrards  and  olive  groves,  where  they  grow  and  produce  welL    ^^^-^ 
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agation  is  generally  done  by  9ueeikiani  (suckers)  spiingiiig  fcon  the 
rootSi  or  by  ialee  (cattings).  Seeding  propagation  is  seldom  msd.  ash 
is  difflcolty  and  trees  so  obtained  take  along  time  to  bear.  ISieoidifids 
are  small  ones  in  some  looalitieSy  while  In  others  are  pret^  large  and 
give  fiivorable  prodnotion. 

if o^nri^.— The  fig-tree  lives  very  long  and  almost  perenmai,  for  tiie 
reason  that  shoots  springing  from  the  roots  take  place  of  the  <M  tnoks 
on  decaying. 

JiiMO(jMiti.^The  insects  ii^nring  the  fruit  and  tree  are:  TbeBottncf 
{BastriimJM)}  the  OoeoimigUa  (OerapUuUs  ea/Hcae),  and  the  AiSi 
{P$ffUaJle(). 

The  Baatrieo  is  a  very  small  insect,  which  digs  a  gallery  in  the  trsck 
under  the  bark,  causing  the  tree  to  rot,  and  dies.  Said  insects  datioc 
the  fEdl  and  winter  abide  in  lefliargy  mder  the  bark  of  the  tree,  tod 
in  summer,  after  they  have  Joined  together  witii  tlie  females,  goon  tke 
branches  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  ^'cochineal*  is  known  fkom  the  remotest  times.  At  first  bM 
it  appears  like  a  small  piece  of  whitish  war,  and,  in  feei^this  inseeit, 
from  its  chemical  composition,  is  of  a  wax  nature,  and,  like  the  otbe 
eoduiieals,  the  females  protect  onder  them  their  eggs,  and  when  dead 
their  corpses  act  as  a  covering. 

The  fig  tiee,  badly  attacked  by  the  said  inseet,  follows  the  samepfae^ 
nomenon  as  the  olive  tree  and  acid  fruit  trees,  in  similar  oonditiott 
The  leaves  beccMue  covered  with  a  sort  of  black  smoke,  owiii^  to  a  tot 
small  miGrobus'(fiimago)  generating  from  the  sticky  sabetsnce  wUcb 
forms  the  so-called  mdata  (sugar  and  gum)  exuded  from  fkb  lesf^g* 
on  account  of  the  cochineal's  presence,  although  they  stay  on  tte 
branches  and  not  on  the  leaves.  The  damages  brought  the  fig  tree  br 
the  cochineals  it  is  useless  to  speak  o^  as  they  are  identical  to  ttoe 
caused  by  other  cochineal  and  aphis.  The  former  insect  is  a  ver 
singular  parasite,  belonging  to  the  calcididei^  femily.  To  destrojtk 
same,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  all  the  branches  of^  when  badly  altaAei 
and  bum  them. 

The  pqrilA  »  Qoite  different  from  the  olive  pqrlla.  It  generally  fire 
on  the  leaves,  suAing  their  humors  and  causing  the  tree  to  beeoDe 
quite  a  skeleton.  Besides  destroying  them,  the  branches  thrive  ill,  ^ 
fruits  feil,  and  the  tree  remains  damaged.  The  insect  is  a  Uttie  htpt 
than  the  olive's  peylla,  with  greenish  body  and  large  transparent  wii^ 
The  larva  seems  to  have  no  waxen  secretion,  for  the  feet  that  no  ioeh 
substance  is  seen  on  the  leaves  like  soft  cotton. 

YmoxNT  Lamantu, 

OpbmL 

UNITKD  STAXBS  OONSUI.AXB, 

Jmmmrf  22, 1880. 
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PORTUGAL. 

THE  AZORES. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  figs  is  prodaoed,  bnt  they  are  consumed 
in  a  fresh  state,  with  the  teception  of  a  small  proportion  converted  into 
an  ordinary  brandy  for  home  consumption.  Scarcely  any  are  dried,  the 
climate  being  unfavorable  to  the  operation. 


Fatal,  1884. 


S.  W.  Dabnby, 

Consul. 


SPAIN. 
MALAGA. 

BHPOBT  BY  CONSUL  MAR8TON, 

Varietiea. — The  names  of  the  best  varieties  for  drying  and  eating  when 
green  are  the  Bijo  Verdijo^  thin  skin,  white,  and  very  sweet  when  green 
and  ripe;  the  Hijos  Blanco^  a  white  fig  with  harder  skin,  and  the  Hijo 
PanetijOf  brown  in  color,  inclined  to  purple.  All  the  above  are  good  to 
eat  either  fresh  or  as  they  say  here  <'  green,''  or  can  be  dried  as  figs. 
The  quality  is  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

The  trees  that  produce  the  varieties.of  above-named  figs  are  grown 
throughout  all  the  province  of  Pralaja,  Granada,  Almeria,  Sevilla,  and 
all  other  provinces  of  Southern  Spain. 

Sii/uation. — Distance  from  sea,  2  kilometers;  elevation  above  sea-level, 
100  feet.  The  more  sun  the  better.  Hilly  land  is  the  best.  Sandy  sub- 
soil is  best. 

Climatic  influences. — ^Temperature,  45^,  90<^,  and  78<^  Fahrenheit. 

No  record  of  rain -fall  to  be  had  here. 

The  trees  require  no  more  water  than  falls  naturally  in  rain. 

Irrigation. — No  irrigation  for  figs. 

Cidtivation. — ^Dig  around  the  roots  in  the  latter  part  of  November  or 
December,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  use  stable  manure. 

Fertilizers. — None  used  here. 

Pruning. — In  the  month  of  December,  by  cutting  the  ends  of  all  pro- 
jecting branches. 

Picking. — ^In  month  of  August,  when  fuU  ripe  and  when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightest. 

Curing  and  patching. — When  the  figs  are'quite  ripe  they  are  picked  only 
on  fine  days,  during  sunshine,  and  are  cured  in  the  same  way  that  raisins 
are  dried.  The  sun  furnishes  all  the  hea  t  required.  It  is  enough  to  con- 
struct simple  divisions  made  of  either  brick  or  stone,  exposed  to  its 
rays,  in  an  inclined  x>oBition,  say  10  yards  long  and  2  ^^Jf  ^D^^^O^^t: 
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divisions  or  apartments  are  built  ap  at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  triai) 
gular  masonry,  which,  firom  afiEur,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  azufr 
of  nniform  tombs.  The  triangle  is  ao  constmcted  that  the  soOfdarmf 
clear  days,  never  fiails  to  shine  upon  the  contents,  the  interior  of  ti»6c 
divisions  or  compartments  being  filled  with  fine  gravel  whieh  attzseti 
the  heat. 

Immediately  after  picking,  the  figs  are  placed  in  these  diviaoDS,  m 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  burning  Andalosian  son  of  Aagoc 
Never,  it  appears,  have  they  dreamed  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  bar 
thusobtained,  but  the  experienced cnltivatorafflrms  thattbey  do,dohi| 
the  heat  of  August,  attain  a  temperature  of  1450  Fahrenheit 

At  night-fall  a  very  simple  method  of  covering  is  applied  to  gnaid  h 
figs  from  the  heavy  dews  or  rain,  either  of  sail-doth  or  heavy  caom.^ 
arranged  that  it  covers  entirely  the  figs  that  are  drying  within,  aod 
being  supplied  with  rings  on  tiie  two  sides,  slide  np  and  down  i^i 
curtain  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  many  places  plMika  or  boards  are  m 
for  covering,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  roofl  The  figs  dnito; 
the  process  of  drying,  which  occupies  trom  ten  to  fifteen  days,  Bittamk 
over  and  over«  in  order  that  they  may  dry  and  color  uniformly.  Wk 
completely  dried  they  are  then  packed  in  boxes,  or  frails,  the  hs^ 
made  of  the  palm  leaf  dried,  nailed  or  sewed  up,  and  axe  then  leidjfff 
shipment.    They  are  not  dipped  in  any  solution. 

Planting  and  prqpagating. — ^Planted  apart  about  5  yards,  and  imipi^ 
gated  by  planting  a  branch  when  the  tree  is  beginning  to  bud. 

The  orchards  are  mostly  large. 

Maturity. — ^The  tree  begins  to  yield  in  six  years  and  lives  seTeotr 
five  to  one  hundred  years. 

Insect  pests.— There  are  no  insect  pests  or  parasites. 

Cuttings. — Cuttings  can  be  secured  by  arranging  with  some  pon: 
of  figs  to  give  or  sell  the  cuttings  about  the  time  of  sprouting. 

H.  O.  HABSTOir, 

United  Statrs  Consulate, 

Malaga^  Deember  6, 1888. 


TURKEY. 

RSFQ»T  BY  OONSUL-aXNMBAL  SSAF,  OF  OOVSTAWTISOFLB. 
[Repubiiahed  ftom  Coiuolar  Reports,  Ho.  44.] 

Produeiion.—The  fruit  of  tiie  fig  tree  may  be  reckoned  amoof  tb« 

st4H)le  foods  of  man  for  ages  before  cereals  were  cultiTated  by  tfj 

settled  agricultural  population.    In  the  temperate  r^ons,  vh«v  i- 

thrives  best,  it  fills  the  place  of  the  banana  of  tropical  dimstoB)*^ 

ields  fruit  during  several  months  of  the  year.    In  .Asia  Mii!Oi&^'^ 
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the  tree  is  found  wild  and  where  ttie  best  figs  of  commerce  are  growu, 
it  is  extremely  frnitful. 

The  best  figs  for  drying  come  finom  the  valleys  of  the  Meander  and 
the  Kaistros,  to  the  soath  of  Smyrna,  where  the  trees  are  planted  with 
great  reguhurity  and  care,  and  the  groand  is  dug  and  hoed  firom  four  to 
six  times  daring  the  summer.  When  the  figs  reach  Smyrna  they  are 
sorted  by  women  and  packed  in  boxes  by  men.  They  are  best  when 
newly  packed,  and  as  months  go  by  get  drier  and  harder  in  the  ware- 
hoase.  No  one  who  has  not  eaten  them  in  the  Levant,  packed  in  the 
ornamental  drams  in  which  they  are  sold  for  local  consumption,  knows 
what  the  best  figs  are  like.  The  cardboards  of  the  fig  boxes  are  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  Belginm  and  Austria. 

Two  seasons  ago  54^000  camel-loads  of  4  hundredweight  each  had 
reached  Smyrna  by  the  22d  of  October  of  that  year;  and  the  production 
increases  annually.  Fifteen  years  before  that  time  not  more  than  half 
that  amount  was  recorded  for  the  whole  season. 

England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  tftke  the  greatest  part  of 
the  figs  exported.  France,  where  the  smaller  and  much  inferior  figs  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  consumed,  takes  little  of  the  finer  kind  of  the 
figs  of  Smyrna. 

The  improved  fiacilities  of  transport  which  have  so  much  increased 
the  stock  brought  to  market  have  also  brought  down  prices.  Taking 
averages,  p^ces  ranged  about  teu  years  ago  from  $4.08  the  kintal  (112 
pounds)  for  Aidin  figs,  to  $8.75  for  E16m6i,  while  the  very  best,  the 
Bkinis,  sometimes  brought  $19.22  the  kintal,  or  nearly  16}  cents  per 
pound.  Now  small  parcels  of  excellent  quaUty  bring  about  $6.60  the 
kintal. 

Although  throughout  the  world  there  are  to  be  found  about  one  hun- 
dred difTerent  species  of  figs,  only  some  five  or  six  kinds  are  cultivated 
in  this  country.  Of  these,  the  best  description  are  called  E16m6,  and  are 
grown  most  largely  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  districts  around 
Smyrna;  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  grown  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  fruit  is  of  various  colors,  from  deep  purple  to  yellow 
or  nearly  white.  The  tree  usually  bears  two  crops,  one  in  the  early 
summer  firom  the  buds  of  the  previous  year  and  the  other  in  the  autumn 
from  those  of  the  spring  growth.    The  last  forms  the  chief  harvest. 

Yield. — ^The  trees  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  suckers,  and  firequently 
by  layers  and  cuttings.  When  young  they  require  care  in  pruning,  and 
the  immature  firuit  formed  late  in  the  summer  should  be  removed  to 
strengthen  the  shoots. 

The  Fieus  carica,  which  yields  the  well-known  figs  of  commerce,  is  a 
bush  or  small  tree,  rarely  more  than  18  or  20  feet  in  height,  with  broad, 
rough,  deciduous  leaves,  very  deeply  lobed  in  the  cultivated  variety,  but 
in  the  wild  plant  nearly  entire.  Aiter  the  young  tree  attains  maturity 
it  receives  but  little  care  beyond  being  occasionally  lopped  in  places  and 
being  well  manured  in  thefiedl  of  the  year.   The  firuit  begins  to  ripen  at 
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the  end  of  June,  and  the  sammer  yield,  which  gives  emplojmeot  ro  j 
large  population,  comes  to  market  in  immense  quantities  in  SeptemU. 
and  October.  The  trees  sometimes  give  a  third  crop,  which  ripens  aS: 
the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Curing. — YHien  ripe  the  figs  are  picked  and  spread  ont  to  diy  u  .- 
sun,  the  sugar  which  they  contain  in  abundance  being^  tbjoB  read^z^ 
available  for  their  preservation,  those  of  better  quality  tmng  id&. 
pulled  and  extended  by  hand  during  the  process.  Thus  piepand,  i 
fruit  is  packed  closely  in  barrels,  rush  baskets,  or  wooden  boxes  i 
commerce.  Becently  the  practice  of  preserving  fresh  nndried  fig«  tr 
been  adopted,  but  the  amount  used  in  that  form  is  as  yet  insigiui'iar 
compared  with  the  quantities  that  are  preserved  by  drying. 

OBSBRYATIONS. 

Figs,  especially  when  fresh,  are  largely  used  by  the  local  popaiiTi 
as  an  article  of  food.    The  trade  in  this  fruit  is  of  long  standing  ^ 
very  considerable  importance  in  this  country.  During  the  year  1$^*^ 
Smyrna  district  exported  6,991^  tons,  worth  at  tiie  port  of  aiiipsei' 
•1,646,998.80.    The  exportations  were  principally  to  Bnghud,  brf 
many,  the  United  States,  and  France.    In  one  fortnight  no  few«r  tic: 
195,000  barrels,  cases,  bags,  boxes,  drums,  and  baskets  of  figs  t&d  :* 
sins  were  shipped  from  Smyrna  alone.  The  export  teade  of  flgs  st  ::r 
other  Turkish  ports  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  Sn^yma.  f  ;* 
are  grown  largely  in  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  the  qatfr 
exported  is  small  compared  with  Smyrna.    They  produce  but  littte  mc 
than  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  if  railroads  existcii 
the  interior  the  production  would  be  immensely  increased. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  a  considerable  qnaQUty  • 
the  inferior  kinds  of  figs  find  their  way  to  the  Austrian  <<  chicoiy  e^^ 
makers"  and  the  French  brandy  distQlers.  Much  liquor  labded  -^ 
champagne,"  *'  cognac,"  etc.,  owes  its  origin  to  the  reihse  of  tJie  toyri 
fig  market. 

O.  H.  Heap, 
CoMul-Otngrd 

United  States  OoNsuiiATE-GBNERAL, 

OamtmUnoplej  April  10,  1884. 


DARDANELLES. 

SSFOJUt  BY  QONSXILAB  AQMUT  OAZYRBT 

Varieties.— V\g»  are  not  dried  here.    The  best  variety  fior  estxn^  wb^: 
ripe  is  the  Syah  Ingir  (Black  fig). 

Trees.— Very  few  trees  of 'other  kinds  are  cultivated.    IHie  trees  f 
dncing  these  figs  aie  grown  in  Thradan  Ohersonese,  DanianeDeiOQuC 
and  elsewhere.    They  are  planted  fh)m  the  j^^in^tf^^t^^  *^^^ 
1,500  feet,  and  open  to  all  exposures.  ^ 
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8oibj  ^.— All  soOs  and  position,  rocky  groandwith  sanny  exposure, 
»rodace  the  best  flavored  fhiit. 

Allnvialy  light,  and  stony  soil  in  ^neral ;  hard  sabsoil  is  best  suited 
o  the  flg. 

CflimaUo  Jfi/lii0iio0t.—]iarely  above  90^  or  beloif  5^  Fahr. 

Rain-faXL — Thirly  inches  per  annum.  Much  rain  is  apt  to  cause  the 
niit  when  ripening  to  split  and  decay. 

Irrigation* — ^Irrigation  is  not  practiced. 

OuMwMon. — ^No  method  of  cultivation  practiced. 

Fertilizern.—'So  fertilizers  are  applied. 

Pirymmg. — ^No  pruning.    Suckers  are  removed. 

PiMng. — When  the  fruit  matures  the  early  morning  is  the  best  time 
or  picking. 

PknUing  and  propagating.— Trees  are  planted  fh>m  16  to  30  feet  The 
ordinary  method  of  propagation  is  to  take  a  cutting  (or  branch  torn  off 
irefened)  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  with  terminal  bud.  A  trench  about 
{Q  inches  deep  is  made,  the  branch  is  layered  with  the  end  projecting  4  to 
\  inches  above  ground.  If  the  summer  be  dry,  a  litUe  water  is  given 
he  first  year.  Suckers  and  spray-wood  are  not  generally  planted  (un- 
ess  to  be  grafted  like  the  wild  flg)  as  they  produce  fruit  inferior  to  that 
)f  the  parent  tree. 

Orchards. — ^All  sizes. 

Maturity.— Vitty  to  a  hundred  years.  Eruitfkil  till  decay.  The  stem, 
¥hen  it  decays,  is  almost  always  replaced  by  its  oflSihoots. 

Caprifloation. — A  contested  question  is  that  of  capriflcation.  The 
prevailing  idea  is,  the  parasite  of  the  Fiens  oariea^  or  wild  flg  (called  by 
ihe  natives  the  male  flg),  fertilizes  the  cultivated  tree.  The  Blastopkaga 
frossarwm  and  OipUps  ggoomori  are  now  recognized  to  be  the  apterous 
nale  and  winged  female  of  the  same  insect  So  rooted  is  the  idea  that 
m  a  year  of  scarcity  the  puff  flgs  are  sold  at  $2  and  $3  per  pound  to 
suspend  on  the  cultivated  flg-tree.  A  series  of  observations  have  been 
made  to  test  the  theory  in  different  countries.  I  was  requested  by  Sir 
3.  Saunders,  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  to  contribute  by 
the  examination  of  the  flg-trees  in  these  parts.  Like  all  the  other  ob- 
servers, I  found  the  parasites  and  their  ichneumonidsB  in  abundance  in 
the  wild  fruit,  but  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  these  insects  in  the 
cultivated  fruit  at  any  stage  of  its  development 

Insect  pwts. — A  kind  of  blow-fly  attacks  the  fruit  sometimes  when 
mature,  especially^when  damaged  by  rain. 
Outtings  of  best  varieties  can  easily  be  secured. 

The  matter  relating  to  the  parasites  was  published  in  the  Entomo- 
logical Monthly  Journal  (London).    No  Government  statistics  exist 

Frank  Oalvbbt, 

Consular  Agent 
Unitsd  States  Ooksulab  Agbnoy, 

Dardanelles^  February  11, 1890.  ^  . 
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CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA. 
MOROCCO. 

BBFOMT  BY  00B8VL  MATBBWS,  OF  TANQIBB. 
(Bepnbliahed  £rom  Consnlar  Beports,  No.  41^.) 

The  giape-viBeifl  truly  a  cosmopolitan  plant;  is  a  gross  feeder;  itwill 

parish  in  the  richest  soil  as  well  as  in  the  poorest,  on  hills  and  in 

klleys  and  amongst  rocks;  in  finot  it  will  grow  and  its  roots  will  find 

eir  way  in  the  smallest  crevices  of  rocks,  where  no  other  plant  will 

ow ;  the  vine  will  stand  repeated  droughts  as  well  as  the  most  severe 

uters.    The  preferable  soil  is  that  which  contains  alkali  and  lime. 

annre  will  increase  the  yield  <rf  fruit  and  assist  in  resisting  diseases 

id  insects. 

The  vine  will  live  in,  bat  is  impatient  of,  continued  or  stagnant  wet 

.11. 

The  vine  raised  firom  cattings  is  capable  of  prodnoing  a  given  quantity 

wood  and  fruit  to  perfection,  and  if  allowed  to  exceed  that  propor- 

>nate  quantity,  a  small,  unripe  fruit,  and  rusting,  shriveling,  or  othAr 

lis  will  be  certain  consequences. 

When  a  littie  less  proporti<m  of  wood  and  fruit  than  the  vine  can 

ature  is  lefb  on  it  no  evil  can  be  derived,  but  certain  advantages. 

The  vine  bears  on  shoots  of  the  present  year  out  of  the  wood  of  last 

^r ;  hence  the  practice  of  leaving  a  sufKcient  quantity  of  last  year's 

ood. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  pruning  vines;  every  country,  in  fact 

rery  province,  has  its  &vorite  way;  but  al^^ys  bearing  in' mind  that 

\  long  as  a  proper  quantity  <tf  last  year's  wood  be  preserved,  and  not 

0  much  be  left  to  push  fruit  and  wood,  a  vine  will  bear,  the  actual 
yle  of  pruning  and  training  may  be  suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  has 
>  grow.  In  Jerez  and  other  places  they  cut  the  first  roots  near  the  sur- 
•ce  of  the  soil,  to  allow  the  lower  roots  all  the  force  to  penetrate  deeper 

1  the  soil ;  in  other  places  they  condemn  this  practice.  Still,  the  Jerez 
ineyards,  treated  as  stated,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  length  of  barren  stem  before  the  branches  are  allowed  to  start  is 
[imaterial ;  therefore  a  vine  with  its  bearing  wood  30  feet  high  on  the 
)of  of  a  house  and  a  bare  stem  all  up  the  front  will  give  as  much  and 
s  fine  fruit  as  a  feUow-vine  with  its  bearing  wood  within  a  foot  of  the 
round.  i 
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-  The  vine  is  propagated  fh>m  oattings,  by  grafting,  by  layering,  frm 
eyes,  and  by  seed. 

The  vines  propagated  fh>m  cntUngs,  graftings,  layering,  and  fitom  ^es. 
being  the  direct  issne  of  wood  oentnries  old  without  intermixtoie,  an 
sooner  or  later  liable  to  ran  out  byimi>overishment  and  prodace  nnmer- 
ons  diseases  and  evils,  and  lastly  the  phylloxera,  although  it  is  said 
that  a  well-manared  and  weU-kept  vine  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  Itf 
ter  pest. 

Propagation  from  seed  is  the  most  natural,  and  more  important  aad 
certain  of  success  than  all  others.  It  is  from  seeds  that  the  inmincr- 
able  varieties  are  obtained.  A  vineyard  reared  firom  seed  will  not  be 
troubled  by  the  phylloxera,  even  if  the  surrounding  vineyards  are  all 
infested  with  the  pest  The  strong  phosphor  and  youth  in  the  Tine 
raised  from  seeds  will  not  permit  the  phyUoxera  to  live ;  wheieas  tk 
exhausted  vine  raised  from  cuttings,  the  origin  of  whidi  is  pofaapi 
centuries  old,  and  which  have  lost  those  peculiar  defensive  floidio^ 
phosphor  and  potash,  will  breed  the  phylloxera,  in  the  same  manner » 
parasites  and  other  miseries  are  created  on  old,  wasted,  earetess  oca 
or  poor  animals. 

Propagation  firom  seed  is  a  very  simple  operation.  Obtain  seeds  froa 
all  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes  and  raisins;  sow  the  seeds  in  oompost  of 
loam,  sandy  soil,  and  dung  manure,  equal  quantities,  in  the  month  of  Jaas 
ary  or  February  if  in  Upper  Oalifomia,  or  in  November  or  December  ia 
Lower  Oalifomia.  They  will  grow  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  well  plant  out  the  desired  distance  6  or  6  fidet  esieh  way,  and  irater 
welf  with  manure  water,  and  they  will  make  a  good  growth  the  first  sea- 
son. They  should  be  fastened  as  they  advance  to  prevent  the  wind  fitNo 
breaking  them,  and  they  may  be  then  treated  and  trained  like  pisou 
from  cuttings  or  eyes  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Oo  the  aixtk 
year  they  will  bear  fimit,  which  will  improve  in  sice  and  quality  as  tJbej 
advance  in  age.  On  the  seventh  year  the  selection  is  made,  leanng  tk 
finest  varieties,  and  grafting  those  varieties  which  may  not  be  foood 
acceptable;  they  can  be  grafted  from  the  others  or  from  any  dheroid 
plants,  as  the'  young  roots  will  stand  the  attacks  of  all  pests.  Whss  bo 
selection  of  new  varieties  is  desired,  seedlings  can  be  grafted  whes  tvo 
years  old  of  cuttings  imported  from  foreign  countries  of  the  ftotft) 
choicest  varieties.  When  planted  the  results  are  uncertain,  aoeoidiiigio 
the  nature  of  the  new  soil  when  they  are  set,  while  choice  seeds  an  nev 
soil  are  certain  of  producing  some  of  the  most  excellent  varietifls,  par- 
ticularly if  the  young  plants  are  encouraged  by  attentive  coltivitioiL 

Jfanures.^Betum  to  the  vine  all  that  which  it  has  given  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  wine.  Here  is  the  great  reform,  of  easy  execution  ami 
fecund  results.  The  lees  and  drosses  of  the  wine-pieas  and  of  the  easks 
where  the  wines  have  fermented,  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the  ashes  of  tt' 
cuttings,  and  the  residue  of  the  distillery  after  evaporation  has  tako 
place  until  dry  in  the  open  air — these  are  the  most  predous  mma» 
for  the  vine,  owing  to  their  richness  in  alkaline  8alttf.y^^^8^^ 
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FhffUoxerie  Omi^m«.— The  members  of  the  International  Phylloxerio 
yongreas,  which  had  its  session  at  Bordeanx,  affirmed  that  they  obtained 
Atiafactory  results  in  their  vineyards  by  submersion. 

The  submersion,  aoeording  to  their  opinion,  gives  luxuriance  to  the 
rines,  because  water  supplies  phosphor  and  potash,  both  of  which  ele- 
nents  are  indispensable  to  those  plants,  and  of  which  elements  much 
8  used  up  in  the  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruits  yielded  annually,  and  snb- 
nersion  restitutes  them  in  the  proportion  which  is  mixed  with  water. 

The  submersion  should  be  made  by  leaving  the  water  standing  in  the 
Tineyard,  as  in  this  manner  the  phylloxera  dies  quicker  by  drowning  for 
vant  of  air,  because  if  the  submersion  is  made  through  running  water, 
die  onrrent  of  which  carries  air  with  it,  the  insect  is  not  destroyed. 

Phylloxera  takes  a  longer  time  to  die  by  submersion  in  winter,  on 
icconnt  of  the  slower  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Finally,  submersion  will  always  give  good  results  if  it  brings  to  the 
nne  the  necessary  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphoric  add. 

These  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  discussion  sustained  by 
lie  vine-growers,  who  agreed  on  this  point  with  sdentiflc  men,  each  side 
>f  which  brotlght  forward  their  arguments. 

Felix  A.  Mathews, 

Consul. 

TJnitbd  States  Consulate, 

Tangier  4pri{  2, 1884. 
156a ^25 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 
ECUADOR. 

RSPORT  BT  CONSUL  BSAOE,  OF  OTTATAQUIL^ 
[Repablishod  from  Conaular  Reports  No.  41).] 

Until  ver:^  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  grapes  io  Ec- 
uador, except}  here  and  there  vines  abont  dwelling-hooses.  These  bar? 
been  grown  on  frames  or  poles,  and  with  little  or  no  attention  to  pm 
ing  or  cnltivation.  Nearly  all  classes  of  grapes  can  be  grown  to  per 
fection.  Of  late  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  dte 
interior;  and  on  mountain  sides,  between  ranges  of  the  Andes,  at  aa 
altitnde  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (the  soil  decomposed  lava),  8niall 
vineyards  have  been  started  with  very  fiivorable  results,  indifferent  col* 
tivauon  considered.  The  vines  are  set  by  digging  a  hole  with  a  hoe, 
and  are  cultivated  only  by  the  use  of  a  machete — a  long«  broad-bhd^l 
kuife — with  which  all  other  vegetation  is  cut  down.  The  land  ooss 
little  or  nothing,  and  the  laborer  is  paid  20  cents  a  day  and  kept 
The  vines  are  grown  to  stakes.  As  considerable  wine  is  consoffledh 
the  conntry,  the  National  Congress,  now  in  session,  to  promote  grape 
culture,  has  passed  a  law  that  all  persons  engaged  in  thdr  coltiTstion 
shall  be  exempt  from  military  service — a  great  inducement  to  engage  U 
the  pursuit,  as  the  numerous  revolutions  have  made  fi^nent  calls  for 
soldiers,  retarding  all  industries.  The  value  of  the  grsLpe  crop  per  acre 
can  be  approximated  by  the  value  of  wine,  the  most  common  bringioi: 
$1.25  per  gallon.  The  yield  of  grapes  would  doubtless  beaslftrge« 
elsewhere  under  similar  cultivation.  It  is  not  known  that  grapes  mtj 
not  be  grown  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  general  coDditioos 
appear  to  be  favorable  for  the  growth  of  raisin-grapes,  but  I  can  u 
ascertain  that  the  experiment  of  growing  them  has  ever  been  tios^ 
here. 

HOBATIO  M.  BEAOH, 

United  Statbs  Gonsulatb, 

Ouayaquil^  February  26, 1884. 
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CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 
ASIA  MINOR. 

MBPORT  BT  CONSUL  STBYBKS,  OF  SMTRITA. 
[Republished  from  Consalar  Beports  No.  41}.] 

Aidin, — ^The  vilayet  of  Aidin  contains  aboat  35,500  square  miles,  and 
Eis  a  population  of  nearly  l^OOO^OOO.  It  is  the  most  productive  and  in 
I  respects  the  most  important  section  of  Asia  Minor.  It  lies  in  lati-  * 
ide  north  38^  28'  T\  west  1^  50'  44''  longitude  of  Gonstantinople,  com- 
ired  with  the  meridan  of  St.  Sophia.  Two  considerable  rivers  flow 
irough  it.  The  arable  surface  is  made  up  of  valley,  table-land,  and  hill- 
de.  The  soil,  except  in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  is  extremely 
rtile  and  easily  tilled.  The  climate  is  mild  and  admits  of  field  labor 
',  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Climatic  effects. — ^The  cultivation  of  fruits,  figs,  and  raisin-grapes,  es- 
icially,  is  extensively  carried  on.  Smyrna  figs  have  a  world-wide  rep- 
tation  for  excellence.  The  raisins  produced  are  also  of  superior  qual- 
y.  The  natural  conditi(»ns  are  favorable,  and  to  this  £Etct  more  than  to 
Lc  methods  pursued  in  cultivation  must  be  ascribed  the  success  at- 
oned. To  reach  the  fullest  development  of  which  these  fruits  are  capa- 
le  a  semi-tropical  sun,  unobscured  by  clouds  during  the  summer  months 
ad  early  autumn,  is  needful.  A  wet  winter  and  early  spring  with  a  dry 
immer  and  autumn  are  conditions  most  desired  by  the  cultivators  of 
lese  fruits,  and  indeed  for  nearly  all  the  other  crops  of  this  region.  The 
ccompanying  table,  marked  A,  showing  the  amount  of  the  rain-fall  in 
myma  for  each  month,  beginning  with  the  year  1864  and  ending  with 
882,  will  be  found  useful  in  this  connection.  To  enable  American  fruit 
rowers  to  estimate  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  raisin  product 
ere  it  should  be  stated  that,  even  in  mid-winter,  frosts  are  very  infre- 
aent,  and  the  freezing  pointis  rarely  reached.  The  springis  very  short, 
lie  transition  from  the  cold  rains  of  winter  to  the  balmy  breezes  of  sum- 
ler  often  being  almost  immediate,  but  the  hot  season  does  not  set  in  un- 
il  the  middle  of  May.  From  that  time  until  the  middle  of  September 
tie  thermometer  ranges  from  7S^  to  90^  in  the  shade.  For  weeks  suc- 
essively  there  is  very  little  variance  in  the  temperature.  Both  in  winter 
md  summer  the^wind  for  long  intervals  blows  from  one  quarter.  On 
he  sea-board  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 
ailed  ^<  imbat, "  which  blows  ficesh  and  strong  nearly  every  afternoon. 
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OomiDg  now  to  ihe  spedfio  intenogatories,  I  aabmit  the  fdllMtiiifa- 
mation  obtainable  upon  the  Bnbjeot 

8iUtatiaiL'^The  vineyards  are  located  on  table-lands  and  hill-flideB,  ti» 
latter  always  facing  the  south.  The  soil  of  the  former  is  sandy  and  of  a 
light  red  color,  the  allnvion  of  torrents ;  that  of  the  latter,  caleareoos  aid 
clayey.  Vines  planted  on  the  plains  are  more  productive  tiian  fto» 
planted  on  the  hillsides,  but  do  not  last  so  long,  the  latter  containing 
in  good  bearing  condition  for  well  nigh  a  century,  while  the  former  b^ 
came  barren  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  sometimes  sooner.  The  qiufity 
of  the  hillside  product  is  tar  superior. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  vines  are  planted  near  the  sea-shore,  tet 
there  are  flourishing  vineyards  in  localities  ftom  7  to  20  milcB  inland. 
Vineyards  planted  near  the  sea-shore  are  often  injured  by  mistsud 
fogs. 

FarMi09.— Four  kinds  of  raisins  are  cultivated,  vis,  Sultanas,  Bad, 
Black,  and  Muscadine.  The  Sultanas  are  not  pidatable  while  feed, 
and  are  marketable  only  when  cured.  The  black  and  red  are  ezeeDesit 
while  fresh,  and  are  put  in  that  condition  on  the  local  markets  in  iarfe 
quantities.  There  is  also  another  variety  of  black  grape  which  is  ami 
and  shipped  to  France,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufiicture^rfwines.  He 
wines  made  in  Smyrna  are  the  product  of  the  same  variety  of  grape. 

The  vines  on  the  coast  run  the  greatest  danger  during  the  months  d 
March,  April,  and  May,  from  the  cool,  damp  mists  blown  in  from  tk 
sea.  The  losses  sustained  from  this  cause  are  frequently  ftom  20  to  X 
per  cent,  of  the  total  yields 

IVtiiifii^.— Pruning  is  done  in  December  and  Januaiy  with  smaU,  Aup 
saws,  carved  at  the  etid.  The  branches  are  cut  about  1  foot  6  inete 
from  the  ground.  Oare  is  taken  to  do  this  work  during  the  first  »d 
second  quarters  of  the  moon. 

PlanHng. — ^Vines  are  planted  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  tk 
middle  of  April,  according  to  nature  of  soU  and  atmospherical  oonditioe, 
the  ground  having  been  dug  the  previous  summer  to  a  depth  of  3}ft«L 
This  manner  of  planting  was  introduced  here  some  twenty  years  sgobr 
emigrants  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  gives  the  best  resolts 
Another  and  older  method  is  to  plant  fields  which  have  been  plovri 
over  three  or  four  times  by  the  plow  of  the  country,  which  dates  ba^  to 
the  infancy  of  ancient  Greece. 

CtUtivatian. — ^The  cultivation  of  vines  in  vogue  here  is  asfoDows:  h 
November  trenches  are  dug  round  the  vines  and  filled  with  manors 
Six  weeks  later,  as  above  stated,  the  process  of  pruning  begins.  Dsr- 
ing  January,  February,  March,  and  April  the  vineyards  are  dog  twiee 
only,  the  first  time  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  6  inches,  taking  cam,  of  coune, 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  the  second  time  very  lightly,  in  order  tod^ 
Btroy  the  weeds  which  absorb  the  moisture  necessary  to  the  plants.  Ae 
process  of  watering  vineyards  is  i|ot  ii|  f^vor  with  the  growers  of  tUs 
province, 
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ilfaturity.— The  Blacky  Bed^  and  HnaoadiDe  vines  begin  to  yield  in 
beir  third,  bat  do  not  reach  their  fall  strength  nntil  their  fifth  or  sixth 
ear.  The  Snltana  vines  begin  to  bear  in  their  fifth  and  attain  the 
lazimnm  of  prodaction  in  their  seventh  or  eighth  year.  A  good, 
lealthy  plant  will  produce  aboat  26  cwt  peraore,  but  the  average  yield 
»  firom  10  to  16  cwt.  per  acre. 

Fjfita^tf.— The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  about  the  1st  of  Jnly,  the  Sol- 
anas  being  the  earliest.  Their  vintage  begins  towards  the  end  of  July 
^nd  lasts  till  the  middle  of  Angnst  The  vintage  of  the  Bed  grape  be- 
gins by  the  end  of  Aifgost  and  lasts  till  the  aoth  of  September;  that  of 
he  Black  in  the  early  days  of  September,  ending  with  October.  The 
iCascadine  is  gathered  daring  the  second  half  of  Angnst.  An  excellent 
fine  is  made  with  this  varietyi  bnt  in  small  quantity.  Less  than 
i,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  manofiictared  annually  in  this  province, 
Jthongh  the  best  materials  are  at  hand  and  in  great  abundance. 

JSoiii/aU.— It  happens  occasionally  that  rain  fUls  during  the  vintage 
ime,  causing  heavy  losses  to  growers  through  the  inevitable  deteriora- 
aon  of  quality.  This  was  the  case  last  season,  and  large  quantities 
vere  in  consequence  shipped  to  France  to  be  made  into  spirits.- 

Oultivation.'—The  work  required  in  the  cultivation,  gathering,  and 
iuring  of  the  grapes  is  performed  by  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  labor 
8  cheap,  is  rather  costly.  The  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  is  val- 
led  at  about  $88.  The  value  of  vineyards  per  acre  is  about  $440,  and 
he  cost  of  a  crop  per  acre,  tithes  to  Government  included^  is  nearly  or 
[uite  960. 

Expinis.— The  exports  of  black  raisins  amount  yearly  to  from  800,000 
0  900,000  cwt. ;  70  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  is  shipped  to  France ;  the 
emainder  finds  its  way  to  Austria,  Germany,  Bnssia,  and  Boumania. 
?he  best  quality  of  black  raisins  is  exported  to  Boumania,  to  the  extent 
f  46,000  cwt  per  year.  In  general,  the  crop  of  raisins  of  all  qualities 
nd  kinds,  in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  amounts  to  about  1,900,000  cwt 
t  is  yearly  increasing.  Out  of  this  quantity  650,000  cwt  consist  of 
iultanas,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  exported  to  England,  10  per  cent  to 
tussia,  and  10  per  cent  to  Gtormany,  Austria,  and  the  United  States* 

W.  B.  Stevens, 

United  States  Oonsxtlate,  OimitiL 

ANyma,  Ibfrnuify  28, 1884. 


MITYLENE. 

MMFOMT  BT  OONSULAR  AQBNT  BOITION. 
[BepabliBhed  from  Consvlar  Reports,  No.  41).] 

Vineyards  are  cultivated  at  Mitylene  in  valley,  table-land,  and  hill- 
Ue,  inland  and  on  the  sea-coast    They  are  cultivated  very  near  the    t 
ka^soast  because  here  there  are  no  sea-foe^    The  custonl^lif'^J^^il^pS 
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in  the  best  condacted  vineyards  is  at  the  end  of  Janaaiy  or  dniin*;!! 
first  half  of  February.  All  the  large  vines  are  proned  on  two  steis% 
but  middle  sized  and  small  ones  on  a  single  stem,  preserving  one  ej? 
more.  In  March  the  first  work  is  done  on  the  vine,  when  the  first  d': 
ging  is  done.  In  April  they  sulphate  the  vine,  and  in  May  give  the  r- 
nipping  to  all  branches  which  grow  very  rapidly.  In  June  they  ie[rj 
the  sulphnr.  In  July  and  August  the  heat  does  not  permit  any  ti:; 
on  the  vines.  The  harvest  begins  about  the  first  half  of  Septeffii*-: 
and  usually  about  the  end  of  October  the  second  digging  is  fim5b. 
At  the  close  of  autumn  and  in  the  winter,  manure  is  used  for  oldrb^-v 
but  in  very  moderate  quantities,  about  4  pounds  per  vine  in  best » .■ 
and  7  pounds  per  vine  in  medium,  and  10  to  12  pounds  per  vine  in  i»: 
soils.  They  are  manured  every  three  years.  The  character  of  ^ 
where  best  results  are  obtained  is  on  a  shallow  dry  soil,  receiving  n^ 
sun's  rays,  on  hill-side,  valley,  or  table-land.  The  vines  here  cone  i: 
full  bearing  the  fourth  year  and  they  remain  fruitful  until  the  fifttri:. 
year. 

No  system  of  artificial  irrigation  for  raisin  culture  exists  here. 

The  yield  value  per  acre  per  annum  is  about  $68,  and  the  cost  of  rr 
per  acre  is  about  $1.  The  different  kinds  of  vines  grown  are:  II  * 
tricts  of  Kallonie  red  grapes  and  white  grapes,  from  which  are  a.-i 
the  celebrated  Kallonie  wines,  anciently  AiUhosmiM.  In  the  disrr : 
of  Ploumari  black  grapes,  from  which  are  made  the  celebrated  Ku 
toura  wines,  very  much  better  than  the  Bordeaux.  All  the  wines :  ^- 
at  Mitylene  are  for  home  cosumption ;  the  export  is  insignificant 

M.  M.  FoTTioy, 
Camular  i^c 

United  States  Consular  Aobnpy, 

Mitylene,  March  12, 1884^ 


SYRIA. 

BEIRUT. 

ItEPORT  BY  COXSUL  ROBBBOn, 

[Repablished  from  Consular  Reports,  No.  41^^] 

In  the  district  of  Beirut,  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  on  higb  v^ 
lands  or  hill-sides  (where  the  best  results  are  obtained),  at^anelevr 
of  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Some  years  u: 
a  disease  something  like  mildew  spread  in  Syria,  and  destroyed  m(^' 
the  vineyards.    Asphalt  was  used  to  counteract  the  same ;  bat  lir* 
any,  benefit  was  gained  by  its  use.    The  only  remedy  was  to  destro) 
affected  vines,  and  plant  in  their  place  plants  taken  ttom  healthy  r '■ 
In  January  and  February  vines  are  pruned;  two  or  three  strong  j^^' 
are  left  on  each  vine. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  reddu*  '»•*' 
in  color;  however,  grapes  are  raised  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  bat  tB^Q  ^ ' 
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vines  have  not  the  advantage  of  rich  soil,  they  reqnire  to  be  earefally 
cultivated.  Hill-side  and  table-lands  are  preferred  for  the  planting  of 
vines  for  raisins.  Vineyards  are  plowed  three  times  a  year :  Ist,  in  De- 
cember ;  2d,  after  the  praning  of  the  vine  stocks ;  and  3d,  a  short  time 
after  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

The  vines  come  into  ftdl  bearing  in  six  or  seven  years;  they  remain 
fraitftal  fifty  or  sixty  years  if  properly  cared  for.  In  regard  to  the  irri- 
gation there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  for  raisin 
cnlture  thronghoat  this  country.  It  is  considered  that  the  watering  of 
vines,  by  increasing  the  jnice,  diminishes  the  sweetness  of  grapes,  and 
they  become,  in  consequence,  unfit  for  raisins.  The  yield  per  acre  per 
annom  is  estimated  at  fix)m  2,000  to  3,000  pounds,  the  average  value  of 
which  is  from  $15  to$26 ;  the  cost  of  cultivation  amounts  to  about$5.50. 

John  T.  Bobeson, 

Unitbd  States  Oonsxilate,  OanmL 

Beirutj  May  3, 1884. 


ALEPPO. 

lUiPOMT  BT  OONaVLAU  AOBNT  POOBB, 

[Bepnbliahed  from  Consular  Beports,  No.  41^.] 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  very  few  vines  recently  planted  are  found. 
As  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  Mohammedans, 
they  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  from  using  any  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  wines  being  constantly  forbidden  to  them,  the 
vine  is  only  planted  for  its  fruit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  same  is  very 
poor.  The  care  taken  of  the  vine  consists  of  pruning  and  the  frequent 
plowing  of  the  soil.  Vines  are  indifferently  planted  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hills  or  table-lands,  in  reddish  soil,  both  near  to  and  far  from  the 
sea.  The  slopes  exposed  to  the  wind  are  preferable.  No  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  disease  of  the  vine,  for  want  of  competent  persons 
to  examine  the  same,  although  the  vine  disease  has  raged  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.  The  vine  begins  to  produce  in  the  third  year;  in  the 
sixth  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  at  which  time  it  yields  about  20  to  30 
pounds  of  grapes.  It  lasts  for  a  great  number  of  years.  When  the 
stem  is  opened  up  it  is  cut  and  the  root  shoots  anew,  and  the  vine  pro- 
duces again*  after  three  years.  No  system  of  artificial  irrigation  is 
adopted.  The  fruit  is  either  used  fresh  or  dried.  The  planting  is  made 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  olives ;  {.  e.,  about  20  feet  between  each  plant. 
Baisins  are  cured,  just  Uke  figs,  by  being  dried  in  the  shade  and  then 
steamed. 

F.  POOHE, 
Consular  Agent. 


nmTED  States  Oonsttlab  Agency, 
Aleppo^  April  16, 1884. 
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HAIFA. 
MMPOET  BT  OOSSULAB  AQBJtt  BOEVMACRWaL 
[Repnbliahed  from  Cansolar  Beporti^  Ko.  41i.] 

Baisins  are  not  prodaced  in  my  consular  diBtriet ;  but  as  we  havebea 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  grapes  for  the  past  ten  yean,  and  this  qntf- 
tion  being  closely  related  to  the  question  upon  raudns,  I  want  taansver 
it  at  the  same  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  southern  hill-slopes  and  table-laiid  tie 
equally  well  adapted  for  grape  culture,  whilst  in  valleys  and  on  plai» 
no  very  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Directly  on  the  seaeoait 
grape  vines  do  not  prosper  near  as  well  as  in  the  interior. 

The  vineyards  of  the  American.X}erman  colony  here  aie  mboBJoA 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  sea-shore ;  the  dose  proximity  of  the  sea  (vc 
never  have  fogs),  however,  appears  to  act  iigurionaly  to  the  vines,  m 
we  have  but  very  little  dew,  which  fnrttier  inland  iUls  abundantly,  aad 
which  causes  the  vines  to  remain  fresher  during  the  rather  hoHt  wA 
rainless  summer  months.  In  the  mountainous  distriet  of  <*  BeUd  BSA- 
^ra"  (Galilee),  at  an  altitude  of  1,600,  to  3,000,  feet  above  sea,  the  saeda- 
rine  contents  of  grapes  is  greater  both  in  quali^  and  quantity,  ao  ^A 
wine  made  from  them  has  a  finer  flavor ;  the  acidity  contained  in  the 
grapes  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  near  the  sea-shore,  and  which  msktt 
wine  made  from  them  unfit  for  exportation,  is  almost  entirely  abseat  n 
the  grapes  from  Galilee.  Besides  this,  our  vines  suffior  from  mildev. 
This  is  a  flour-like  substance  which  surrounds  the  berries  of  the  gi^ie 
when  they  are  about  half  grown,  preventing  them  from  developing  and 
ripening.  Every  locality  of  our  vineyards,  whether  in  a  valley  or  on  i 
hill-side,  has  suffered  with  this  mildew, 'but  the  higher  elevated  tbe 
vineyards  are  the  less  they  suffer. 

As  a  remedy  we  were  advised  to  strew  the  grapes,  shortiy  after  bbs- 
soming,  with  powdered  sulphur,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  very  effidcit 
with  any  of  the  foreign  or  native  varieties.  The  Isabella  (a  bine  gnpe 
originally  imported  from  the  United  States)  was  the  least  affected  d 
all,  and  in  some  spots  did  not  suffer  at  all.  Bxperiments  will  have  to 
be  made  yet  whether  we  can  not  find  a  variety  which  is  not  sulgeeted  to 
this  malady. 

According  to  information  ttom  natives,  thei  r  vineyards  in  the  interior 
have  at  times  also  been  affected  with  mildew,  b  nt  it  disappeared  after  it 
had  lasted  seven  years,  whilst  we  on  the  sea-coast  have  had  toeonteDCl 
with  it  for  nearly  ten  years.  But  we  find  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Otf- 
mel,  where  our  vineyards  are  located,  andent  wine-presses  and  dstens 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  diows  that  grape  culture  must  hive 
flourished  here  formeriy.  From  experience  thus  fieu*,  I  can  make  tbc 
assertion  that  for  this  region  grape  culture  does  better  in  the  intsriflr 
than  on  the  searcoast.  ^  I 
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Pruning.^The  vines  are  prnned  in  the  monthB  of  December^  January , 
And  Febroarj.  The  fii8t>growD  shoots  are  cut  off,  so  that  only  foor  or 
Sve  buds  remain  on  them.  A  reddish  humus  soil  with  limestone  beneath 
appears  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  vines.  The  ground  is  worked 
bwice  with  the  hoe,  the  first  time  after  pruning,  and  then  again  when  the 
Arst  leaves  come  out  The  vines  come  into  full  bearing  after  four  or  five 
years,  and  remaio  fruitful  until  they  are  at  least  fifty  years  old.  No 
vineyards  are  irrigated  here,  and  if  practiced  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  grapes.  The  yield  is  from  400  to  800  gal- 
lons per  acre  per  annum. 

Jaoob  Sohtjkaoheb, 

Oimtular  AgmU 
XTnitsd  States  Oonsulab  AaBNOv, 

Haifa,  February  20, 1884. 


8IDON. 

JtSPOXT  BY  OOirSTTLAB  AGENT  ABBLA. 
[RepnbliBbed  from  Consiilar  Reporto  No.  41^.] 

PotUUm. — ^Vineyards  are  placed  in  this  section  of  the  country  mostly 
on  the  high  mountains  or  on  high  lands  from  2,000  feet  in  elevation  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  southern  exposure  is  preferable  to 
ftny  other.  Vineyards  on  the  mountains  away  from  the  sea  give  some- 
v^hat  better  crops  than  those  near.  The  vines  are  not  injured  by  clouds 
or  mists ;  fogs  are  very  rare  in  this  climate,  and  seem  to  do  no  harm. 
Vines  grow  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  but  do  not  give  the  best 
results.  About  thirty  years  ago  all  the  vineyards  of  this  land  were 
blasted  by  mildew,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  was  to  dig  up  the  old 
Fines  and  plant  new  ones  from  stock  untouched  by  the  mildew. 

PrwMng. — ^Before  the  vines  put  forth  leaves  they  are  very  closely 
pruned,  all  shoots  being  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  left 
quite  short. 

AMI.-— The  nature  of  the  soil  makes  little  difference.  Bed,  loose  soil 
is  preferred.    Stony,  rocky  soU  produces  the  best  grapes. 

CuUin^ation. — In  the  best  vineyards  nothing  else  is  planted  in  the  soil, 
Dor  is  manure  usually  applied.  The  ground  is  plowed  three  times  a  year, 
which  in  this  land  is  merely  scratching  the  surface,  the  object  being  to 
pulverise  the  soil. 

Bearing. — Vines  begin  to  bear  fruit  about  the  fourth  year.  Good 
crops  are  raised  by  the  seventh,  but  the  fruitftilness  increases  to  the 
fifteenth  year. 

IrrigaiMn. — ^No  system  of  irrigation  is  practiced  anywhere,  but  is  con- 
sidered lery  injurious  to  the  crop. 
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Yield. — ^This,  of  course,  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  anxirdinp  % 
the  soil,  etc.  j  bat  on  the  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,500  poor  i' 
to  2,000  pounds  the  acre. 

Shibly  Abela, 
ComularAgeK 
ITnitbd  States  OonsuulB  Aosnot, 

Sidanj  J'afrnuify  21, 1884. 


TARSUS. 

MBPOBT  BY  AOTINQ  OONSXTLAR  SQSNT  AVANJJL 

[Bepabliahed  from  CouBular  Beports  Ko.  41^.] 

The  best  sites  for  the  culture  of  vineyards  are  the  hill-side  hiid&  tL 
table-lands,  and  in  general  all  light  soils.  The  interior  of  theoooDr: 
is  better  suited  than  the  coast.  In  this  province  tbere  are  bat  tvt 
few  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  largest  part  is  at  a  <> 
tance  of  from  9  to  12  miles  and  upward.  At  Mersine  there  mrc: 
vineyards  at  a  distance  of  from  one-half  to  3  miles,  the  prodooe : 
which  is  middling.  Mildew  and  fogs  not  being  very  frequent  all  akc; 
the  province,  vineyards  never  suffer  from  the  same;  oonseqaently: 
specific  is  used.  Sulphur,  however,  is  the  only  remedy  used,  as  in  As^ 
tolia.  In  this  country,  audi  think  in  all  the  Levant,  viDeyardfar- 
never  irrigated;  the  winter  and  spring  rains  are  sufficient  Tht'^^"- 
results  are  obtained  where  the  soil  is  a  light  reddish  and  more  or  1^^ 
sandy.  Vineyards  are  cultivated  twice  a  year,  because  if  they  are  Is 
free  from  parasites,  and  in  condition  to  absorb  the  necessaiy  water,  tsr' 
yield  better  and  last  longer.  In  Adana,  a  vineyard  coontiy,  ^. 
sow  even  cotton  and  sesame  in  the  vines  without  prejudice  to  the  iAz^- 
After  the  third  year  of  their  plantation  the  vines  come  into  M  beari: 
and  begin  to  give  fruit,  which  increases  gradually.  They  remain  fr 
ful  till  their  fortieth  year.  However,  vines  last  filty  or  sixty  yean.  ^ 
give  relative  frnit  if  they  are  regularly  cultivated  and  pruned  aoDciL 
The  pruning  of  vineyards  commences  about  the  end  of  Jannaiy.  Tb 
pruned  branches,  when  sound,  are  used  for  the  plantation  of  nev  ^^ 
yards. 

There  is  not  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  this  province.  '-' 
rains  that  fall  are  sufficient  to  revive  the  plants. 

The  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  vineyards  per  acre  (of  49  square  Kft* 
are  in  this  country  as  follows:  In  every  acre  from  150 to  160^- 
stocks  are  planted,  which  yield  on  an  average  from  13  to  17  poaDil« 
gni()es  each ;  value  from  $50  or  $60  per  acre.    In  this  coantry,  v^: 
the  wages  of  workmen  are  rather  low,  the  keeping  of  vineyards  o^' 
but  little. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  grapes  produced  are  absorbed  bs  tkei^'^ 
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consumption  either  in  their  fresh  oondition  or  f(>r  distillation,  l^ever- 
tlieless  since  France  began  to  ask  for  foreign  grapes  a  quantity  of 
about  3,300,000  pounds  of  raisins  at  a  value  of  $66,000  is  annually 
exported  from  this  province.  The  raisins  destined  for  exportation  are 
dried  up  in  the  sun,  placed  in  bags,  and  sent  to  the  sea-ports  to  be 

6liipi>ed  in  steamers. 

Elie  Avania, 
AcHng  Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consulab  Aoenot, 

Tarsusy  March  3, 1884. 


TRIPOLI. 

RBFOBT  BY  XOTINQ  OOJfBULAR  AOSNT  TAmfl. 

[Bepablished  from  Consular  Seports  No.  41^.  J 

BAISINS. 

Vineyards  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  district,  but  especially  in 
the  hedges  surrounding  the  orchards  of  the  large  village  Elminyeh, 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  Tripoli,  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  Dunniyeh 
district,  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  and  on  the  table-lands 
of  Elkoura  and  El-Zawiyeh  districts. 

The  above-mentioned  village,  Elminyeh,  is  very  close  to  the  sea. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  injury  caused  by  sea  fogs  or  mist 
The  only  injury  to  the  vines  occnrred  in  the  District  of  Dunniyeh,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  This  district  is  some  9  miles  from  the  sea,  and  before 
the  time  mentioned  was  famous  for  its  excellent  grapes.  Some  disease 
of  an  unknown  character  reduced  these  grapes  to  a  very  poor  condition, 
so  that  the  vines  were  almost  destroyed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  vines  of  Dunniyeh  have  begun  to  revive. 

In  Febmary  and  March,  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over  and  the 
son's  rays  begin  to  animate  vegetation,  people  begin  pruning  the  vines 
by  cutting  off  all  the  branches  of  the  last  year,  so  as  to  give  place  for 
others.  All  kinds  of  vines  are  not  pruned,  for  there  are  some  sorts 
which  need  no  such  treatment  except  in  case  of  dead  branches  only, 
which  are  cut  off. 

Vineyards  are  planted  in  all  soils,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  those  of  siliceous  character. 

The  lands  planted  to  vines  are  cultivated  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
and  if  neglected  the  product  is  correspondingly  small. 

Vines  begin  to  bear  in  their  third  year,  but  do  not  come  to  maturity 
before  the  fifth  year.  They  remain  fruitful  as  long  as  they  are  prop- 
erly attended,  except  when  they  are  planted  among  olive  trees,  which, 
when  grown,  kill  not  only  vines  but  other  trees.  Vines  in  such  situation 
rarely  live  more  than  fifteen  years.  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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There  is  no  need  of  irrigation  for  the  vineyards  of  ttiis  rqpmi;  a^ 
in  consequence  vines  are  planted  where  no  irrigation  takes  place. 

The  estimated  average  yield  from  each  vine  is  5  to  10  poonds  cf 
grapeSi  worth  fix>in  4  to  8  cents  for  the  whole  product.  ISie  expeoaa 
are  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

AcHng  dmnlar  A§mL 
United  States  Oosulab  Aobnoy, 

TnpoUf  March  18, 1884. 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

BMPOBT  BY  aONaUL-QBNBBAIi  WBAVBB. 

[Bepablished  from  Consnlftr  Beports  No.  41).  ] 

INTBODUOnON. 

Although  the  raisin  industry,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist  in  this 
npire,  and  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons  is  very 
nimportant,  yet  it  is  thought  that  the  grape  and  wine  industry  and  the 
>mmerce  in  tropical  fruits  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  iruit- 
rowers  of  the  United  States  to  warrant  the  transmission  of  the  follow- 
ig  items  in  regard  thereto. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  situated  between  42<^  W  and  51<^  5' 
orth  latitude,  aiid  9^  W  and  26^  15'  longitude  east  from  Greenwich. 
Emitting,  however,  its  irregularities,  the  empire  lies  mainly  between  the 
)rty-fifth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  twelfth  and 
drenty-sixth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  having,  therefore,  a  rectangu- 
ir  form  of  about  350  miles  in  breadth  by  750  mUes  in  length,  compris- 
ig  an  area  of  261,272  square  miles,  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in- 
Inded.  The  mean  latitude,  therefore,  of  Austria-Hungary  corresponds 
ery  closely  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

The  climate  of  this  country,  however,  is  much  less  rigorous,  as  is  well 
nown,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
>t  Vienna,  which  is  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Umpire,  were  during  the  past  thirty  years  9S^  and  4P  Fahrenheit,  while 
he  average  yearly  temperature  during  the  same  period  was  10^  centi- 
rade  or  50^  Fahrenheit. 

It  may,  consequently,  be  very  confidently  affirmed  that  in  Austria- 
lungary  the  winters  are  not  as  cold  nor  are  the  summers  as  warm  as  in 
he  United  States  by  probably  from  8^  to  10<^,  notwithstanding  its  higher 
Atitude.  The  rain-fall  during  the  last  thirty  years  varied  at  the  186 
tations  for  meteorological  observations  in  Austria-Hungary  from  43  to 
!42  centimeters  per  year,  equivalent  to  17  and  95  inches. 

These  stations  are  grouped  as  follows :  41  in  Hungary,  80  in  the  Al- 
dne  region  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  65  in  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Mo- 
avia,  and  other  iaterior  provinces  removed  from  the  sea.    The  rain-faU 
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in  these  regioDS  was  respectively  28,  49,  and  28  inches,  making  for  ti^ 
entire  empire  an  average  of  36  inches  per  year. 

The  average  dondiness  of  Vienna,  estimating  complete  obscnniidii 
at  10,  during  the  years  1853-^72  was  5.7,  the  months  of  Jnly,  Angn^t. 
and  September  giving  a  minimum  of  4  and  November  a  maxiiniuD  of 
7.4.  Consequently  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  very  large,  aveta^ 
ing  for  Vienna  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  humidity  of  72,  wbeond 
oning  complete  saturation  at  100. 

The  foregoing  data  will  aid  those  interested  to  estimate  the  geDeri 
influences  of  climate  upon  the  production  of  firuit  in  this  empire  wkoe 
territory  in  general  is  usually  far  removed  irom  the  sea  and  other  iar^ 
bodies  of  water  which  might  injuriously  affect  the  grape  crops  by  eic^ 
sive  moisture. 

The  same  influences,  however,  arise  from  the  large  river  system  i 
this  country,  particularly  in  Hungary,  to  the  end  that  the  bestTi» 
yards  are  found  upon  the  highlands  and  slopes  of  hills  and  momitaks 
of  which  Austria  possesses  a  great  number  and  variety. 

GBAPE  AND  WINE  INDUSTBT. 

The  methods  of  grape  culture,  as  practiced  in  the  n^ghborhood  (< 
Vienna,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  reply  of  Robert  SchlaiDber>: 
proprietor  of  valuable  vineyards  in  the  Voslan  region,  given  in  respour 
to  certain  inquiries  as  to  soil,  vines,  crops,  and  the  methods  of  cnltiv^ 
tion  practiced  in  his  district    He  says : 

Tho  methods  of  pruning  the  vino  in  the  Y»rioa«  wine-growing  diatncto  of  Autd 
differ  somewhat,  and  yaiy  ftleo  in  rej^ard  to  the  kind  of  grapee  in  the  nmepvtof  w' 
country. 

In  most  districtfl^  especiaUy  those  to  the  sooth  of  Vienna,  in  the  neighborlMwd  d 
Voslan,  where  the  hest  red  wines  of  Austria  are  prodneed,  the  hranehei  aiecat  dsn 
to  one  or  two  eyes,  and  on  each  vigorous  vine  five  to  six  branches  are  1^-  At  < 
longer  cut,  the  vines  usually  grown  in  the  country,  the  PortujBTnese  andBIoeF^i^^' 
hear  grapee  superabundantly,  producing  an  inferior  quality  and  resclting  in  tkri 
haustion  of  the  vines  in  a  few  years.  A  longer  cut  is  only  customary  in  re^  '^-^ 
Blue  Burgundy  and  the  St  Laurent  vines,  which,  however,  are  not  verj  extaM^'' 
cultivated,  at  which  operation  either  four  eyes  are  left  on  each  of  twelve  bnnchei.- 
on  a  longer  grape-bearing  branch  five  to  seven  eyes,  whilst  the  remaining  bnscb** 
are  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes.  During  the  subsequent  year,  the  old  gnpe-bfin^ 
branch  is  cut  off  and  the  strongest  of  the  branches  produced  from  the  eyes  of  t^"* 
cut  down  the  preceding  year  will  be  employed  as  the  grape-bearing  one. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Voslan  and  Gnmpoldskirchen,  where  the  meet  fxcell^- 
white  wines  are  produced,  consists  of  a  light,  flat,  and  loamy  ground,  the  8Q^ 
which  near  the  mountains  consists  of  caloareons  rook  and  on  the  plain  of  alle^ ' 
gravel. 

The  fine  wines  grow  on  the  slopes  only.  The  vaUeys  are  left  to  the  eiiltirstkw  ' 
other  products. 

In  the  plains  wiueft  of  inferior  quality  are  produced,  but  in  larger  quaatiiiea  i^ 
on  the  hills.  The  produce,  however,  is  very  uncertain  on  aoeount  of  theni^ciifi^' 
in  spring,  which  do  great  damage  on  the  plains,  while  the  slopes  are  spared. 

Tbe  8oil  in  nearly  almost  all  the  vineyards  of  Austria  is  woriced  three  tiiii«  *  ^  "; 

Uh  the  hoe :  First  in  spring  after  the  April  cutting ;  second  after  the  bindis;  Qp  ^^ 
ding  at  the  end  of  June ;  and  third,  at  the  end  of  J^|r^^r^a);|^^  f^^" 
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In  V5elan  and  Tioinity  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  soil  has  also  been  worked  a  fourth 

ne,  at  the  And  of  the  vintage  in  October  or  November,  by  digging  the  soil  as  deep  as 

isaible,  in  order  to  keep  it  loose  during  the  winter,  which  has  an  extraordinarily 

▼orable  influence  on  the  growth  of  tlie  vine  and  renders  the  working  in  spring  much 

ore  easy. 

This  example  has  often  been  folio  wed,  and  in  coune  of  time  no  doubt  this  fourth 

orking  will  be  generally  adopted. 

In  some  districts,  especially  in  Voslan,  in  the  plains  and  on  some  hills  lately,  the 

nes  were  trained  on  wire  frames  after  the  French  style,  in  order  to  be  able  to  work 

le  soil  with  the  plow.    The  number  of  workings  is  the  same  as  with  hand  work. 

tie  plows  employed  were  mostly  imported  from  France. 

The  full  fruit-bearing  period  of  a  vineyard  oconrs  at  different  periods,  according  to 

le  situation,  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.    Most  vines  will  fhlly  produce  the  fifth  year 

ler  the  planting,  but  with  some  kiuds,  like  Burgundy,  this  will  happen  the  seventh 

'  eighth  year.    The  time  during  which  the  capacity  of  producing  will  last  depends 

}on  the  situation,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  especially  upon  a  careful  working. 

Some  well-cultivated  vineyards  will  give  a  good  return  even  after  thirty  years^ 

hilst  neglected  ones  will  lose  their  fertility  much  sooner.    Vineyards  on  the  plains 

hich  have  often  suffered  from  spring  frosts  also  soon  lose  their  fertility,  whereas 

lere  are  vineyards  on  the  slopes  which  are  more  than  fifty  years  old  and  still  give  a 

ifficient  return. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  nowhere  employed  in  Lower  Austria  in  the  cultivation  of  the 

ine. 

The  yield  of  one  hectare,*  without  regard  to  the  various  ages,  varies  according  to 

le  situation,  the  nature  of  the  growth,  and  the  kind  of  grape. 

On  an  average  a  return  of  40  heotoliterst  per  hectare  may  be  obtained  in  Lower 

nstria. 

The  value  of  a  hectare  of  vineyard  property  in  Lower  Austria  depends  upon  the 

Lstrict,  and  there  again  upon  its  particular  situation,  and  varies  from  400  florins  t  to 

000  florins. 

The  working  expenses  naturally  are  unequal  in  the  various  districts.    In  Vdslan 

le  same  amount  to  550  florins  to  600  florins  per  hectare  per  year,  including  fertilizers, 

hereas  they  are  much  less  in  most  of  the  other  districts. 

The  vineyards  of  Austria-H  angary,  in  1881,  covered  1,192,446  acres ; 
f  which  440,722  acres  belonged  to  Austria  and  742,724  acres  to  Hnn- 
:ary.    The  area  caltivated  varies  very  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

The  froit  gathered  is  almost  entirely  consumed  for  the  manufacture 
f  wine,  as  only  4,338  tons  of  grapes  are  reported  as  being  sold  for  table 
onsumption  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1881. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  of  grapes  caltivated  for  wine  are,  as  a  rule, 
lot  suited  for  table  use,  being  much  less  palatable  than  the  well-known 
varieties  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  suitable  for  the  raisin  Indus- 
ry,  as  they  possess  neither  size  nor  pulp  sufficient  for  the  drying  pro- 
cess. 

The  average  wineproductionof  Austria- Hungary  during  ihe  last  five 
rears,  1879^83,  amounted  to  6,954,934  hectoliters,  of  which  2,603,956 
lectoliters  were  produced  in  Austria  and  4,350,978  hectoliters  were 
)roduoed  in  Hungary. 

*  1  hectare=2.471  acres. 

1 1  hectoliteT=26.43  wine  gallons. 

1 1  florin =40.1  cents  United  States  currency. 
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The  average  valae  was  estimated  by  the  departments  of  agriciilte« 
at  Vienna  and  Badapesth  at  about  10  florins  per  hectoliter,  bemg  oolr 
40  kreozers,  or  16  cents,  per  gallon,  which  is  manifestly  quite  below  tbe 
commercial  value  of  even  the  most  ordinary  wines. 

In  Austria  the  chief  producing  districts  are  Dalmatia,  Lower  Aagtr^ 
the  Northern  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Istria.  The  character  of  the  Auitm: 
red  wines  is  lighter  and  cruder  than  those  of  France,  while  the  wfaia 
wines,  in  respect  to  quality,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bhine,  bat  pos- 
sess a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  than  either  those  of  the  Bhine  or  tk 
Moselle. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  Austrian  wines  staiiAi  tfae 
Yoslaner,  while  of  the  Hungarian  the  Tokay  and  Paluggay  are  tk 
most  noted. 

The  phylloxera  appeared  in  Austria  in  1872  in  the  gardens  of  Eloaer- 
neuberg,  near  Vienna,  firom  some  vines  imported  from  Germanyfiirex 
perimentation.  Chemicals  were  first  employed }  sulphnret  of  cubei 
placed  about  the  roots  of  the  infected  vines,  but  without  avaiL  Flood- 
ing was  then  tried  with  like  results,  and  flnaUy  the  total  destmctioo  <i 
the  vines  growing  in  the  infected  district  was  enforced  bylaw,  but  with 
out  satisfactory  results,  as  the  phylloxera  was  found  several  years  tfts 
the  destruction  in  a  living  condition  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines.  ^ 
that  the  plague  is  extending  from  year  to  year,  until  in  Austria  in  1883 
there  were  4,000  vineyards,  aggregating  612  hectares,  infected. 

In  Hungary  during  the  past  several  years  experiments  have  bee:: 
made  with  imported  American  vines,  with  great  success  it  is  affinad. 
but  the  Austrian  (Government  until  now  has  refhsed  aU  appIicaticHis  l«f 
permission  to  import  American  vines,  on  the  ground  that  insects  equally 
dangerous  to  agriculture  might  be  imported  with  them ;  conseqaeath 
only  the  seeds  of  the  proper  varieties  of  grapes  have  as  yet  been  in- 
ported  and  planted  in  Austria  proper,  but  the  growth  is  so  Aow  tb: 
the  result  can  not  yet  be  declared. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  protalilT 
of  interest,  among  the  experts  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  American  vines,  for  while  one  party  cry  out  loudly  against  tlie 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Government  in  reftising  the  introduction  of  tk* 
American  vines,  which  they  claim  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  d^ 
caying  wine  industry  of  this  country,  the  other  party  as  violently  attack 
the  projected  move,  and  deny  that  success  has  attended  the  same  dtber 
in  Hungary  or  in  France. 

OOMMBBOE  OF  WINS  AND  ABOOL& 

The  importation  of  wine  into  Austria- Hungary  in  1883  «  as  4,1^  toas. 

valued  at  1,492,552  florins,  against  an  export  of  40,818  tons,  vafawd  at 

7,555,938  florins. 
The  prices  of  the  imports  were  taken  at  26  florins  per  heotdlitarii 
>rrels,  50  florins  per  hectoliter  in  bottles,  and  100  florins  per  heoloiiiff 
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or  ohampagne,  wh^le  the  prices  for  the  exports  of  these  classes  were, 
'espectively,  18,  50,  and  70  florins. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  wines  daring  the  last  five  years,  187S-'82, 
^ere  as  follows : 


Importa. 

Sxporfti. 

Ymh. 

i?  metrical 

Value  In  ril- 
ver  florine. 

Qnantitieft 

in  metrioia 

oentaen. 

Valne  In  sil- 
rerflorinA. 

tS82 

30,400 
30,271 
32,012 
106,680 
01,268 

1,600.883 
1,811.270 
1,236,816 
1. 888.980 
1,808,736 

410.427 
488,213 
005,841 
434,674 
222,140 

0,150,777 
8,858.664 
15,530,057 
7.105,iW8 
6,125,267 

.881 

L88» 

[87» 

L878 

*One  metzioal  oenuie(r=100  kilognun8=s220.46  pounds  ftTolrdapoia. 

The  origin  of  the  wines  imported  to  this  country  can  not  be  definitely 
priven,  except  for  the  champagne  which  came  from  France,  via  Germany, 
to  the  amount  of  5,346  hectoliters  in  1882  and  4,284  in  1883. 

Of  the  total  importations  of  wine  in  1882,  21,388  metrical  centners 
crossed  the  German  frontier,  8,867  the  Boamanian,  4,933  the  Servian, 
2,103  the  Italian,  1,846  via  Trieste,  and  185  via  Fiame  and  other  ports. 

Of  the  exports  182,477  metrical  centners  crossed  the  German  fron- 
tier, 85,938  passed  out  by  Fiume  and  other  ports,  62,708  by  Trieste, 
37,625  passed  over  the  Italian  frontier,  13,690  the  Swiss,  13,297  the 
Roumanian,  9,477  the  Bussian,  and  4,994  the  Servian. 

Wines  to  the  value  of  about  $50,000  are  shipped  annually  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States.  It  is  affirmed  also  that  large  quantities 
of  red  wines  are  sent  from  Hungary  to  France  to  be  manufactured  into 
claret,  etc.,  and  the  large  quantities  shipped  from  Fiume  and  Trieste 
would  seem  to  give  credit  to  the  charge. 

The  quantity  of  raisins  and  dried  currants  imported  into  this  em- 
pire is  very  considerable,  amounting  in  1882  to  6,991  tons,  valued  at 
2,473,682  florins,  on  which  a  duty  of  711,744  florins  gold  was  paid,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  almost  30  per  cent.  They  entered  almost  entirely  by 
the  port  of  Trieste. 

The  duties  on  wines  imported  into  Austria- Hungary  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  tariff  law  May  25,  1882,  are  as  follows:  In  casks 
or  bottles,  20  florins  per  100  kilograms.  Italy  and  Roumania,  however, 
enjoy  special  privileges  by  virtue  of  conventional  tariffs  for  the  frontier 
traffic,  by  which  they  pay  respectively  3.20  florins  and  5.26  florins  per 
100  kilograms  in  place  of  the  20  florins  of  the  general  tariff. 

Champagne  pays  by  the  general  tariff  60  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
but  the  recent  commercial  convention  with  France  reduced  the  duty  on 
French  champagnes  to  40  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  collected  on  wines  in  Austria-Hungary 
1S6A 26  T 
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daring  1882  was  552,144,  against  362,316  florins  in  1881,  and  mm 
florins  in  1880. 

The  commerce  in  crnde  tartar  or  argols  has  become  very  importaDtc: 
late  years;  the  exports  amount  annually  to  over  1,000,000  florins.  TLf 
following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  imiiorts  and  ex 
ports  during  the  last  five  years,  1878-'82: 


Yean. 


ImpmU. 


QuBtlty.     Valve. 


Ixpoiti. 


Qaaotitj.     Tab 


1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 


MiLeenL 
8»651 
4.746 
4,858 
3.167 

4.oao 


Ftorina. 

310,  S?5 
4«3,3i5 
848,108 
2^0.90• 
264,485 


11.605 
1^382 

8^828 
4,818 


The  shipments  of  argols  were  made  almost  entirely  to  or  throaghGr: 
many,  amounting  in  1882  to  not  less  than  11,188  metrical  ceDtners.  Co 
siderable  quantities  of  these,  however,  were  in  transit  to  the  Unired 
States,  as  the  value  of  the  invoices  of  argols  authenticated  by  tbecis^ 
sular  officers  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  last  three  years  shows  hrp 
increase,  being  as  follows :  In  1881,  $174,537 ;  in  1882,  $254,041 ;  aodi 
1883,  $342,445. 

PBIOES  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  average  import  and  export  prices  of  wines,  as  estimated  bjtk 
Central  Commission,  are  respectively  about  40  florins  and  20floriDS^' 
hectoliter,  being  equal  to  $1.60  and  80  cents  per  gallon. 

The  prices  at  the  vineyard  cellars  generally  run  from  12  to  15  to* 
per  hectoliter  for  the  ordinary  red  and  white  wines,  and  from  25  to  i* 
florins  for  the  finer  qualities. 

The  prices  at  which  the  various  wines  are  retailed  for  coD8anp&^ 
are  so  varied  as  almost  to  defy  any  approximate  average  price;  iHiti 
must  range  somewhere  between  75  kreutzers  and  1  florin  per  bottle,  co> 
taining  about  four-fifths  of  a  quart,  to  the  end  that  the  average  pr'^ 
of  a  gallon  of  wine  in  Austria-Hungary  may  be  set  down  at  $1.50. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  during  the  last  five  ye«rs  L' 
given  at  6,054,934  hectoliters,  the  importation  at  60,088  hectoliters. « 
the  exportation  at  482,259  hectoliters,  leaving  for  consamptionani^ 
nual  average  of  6,532,763  hectoliters,  equal  to  172,595,598  Amenei^ 
wine  gallons. 

If,  therefore,  the  average  price  stated  above  be  not  excessite,  ^^^ 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  the  total  annual  average  value  of  thecoQsn^^^ 
tion  of  wine  in  Austiar Hungary  amounts  to  $259,000,000,  equivaleot' 
a  pro  rata  of  $7  per  year  for  ,each  inhabitant.  If  to  this  amoout  »t 
add  the  value  of  the  beer  annually  drunk  in  ^S^^^^^^^S^S&^(^'^^ 
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lectolitersy  eqaal  to  317,000,000  wine  gallons,  valued  at  $79,000,000,  we 
lave  a  grand  tx)tal  of  $338,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  wine  and  beer 
innually  consnmed  in  the  Anstro-Hnngarian  Empire. 

James  Bilei'  Weaves, 

ConstU-General. 
United  States  Consulate- Genebal, 

Viennay  AprU  8, 1884. 


FRANCE. 
SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BT  VIOEOONSUL  MARTIN,  OF  MARSEILLES. 
[Bepublished  from  oonsnlar  reports,  No.  41^.] 

Olimate^  «<h7,  etc. — The  climate  of  that  part  of  France  which  is  washed  by 
the  Mediteranean  can  be  placed  among  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world. 
Bxtxeme  heat  and  cold  are  alike  unknown,  and  while  under  the  influence 
of  regular  sea-breezes  the  thermometer  rarely  shows  a  temperature  of 
more  than  80^  or  86^  Fahrenheit  in  summer,  the  winters  are  remarkably 
mild,  and  snow  and  ice  are  in  fact  a  rarity  in  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  drought  is  exceptionally  severe,  and  in  the  warm  season  months  are 
sometimes  passed  without  a  drop  of  rain  to  moisten  the  parched  ground. 
The  water  streams  are  mere  torrents,  which  can  not  supply  any  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  in  the  dry  season,  and,  when  swollen  in  the  fall 
by  Sequent  floods  of  rain,  rush  impetuously  to  the  sea,  carrying  away 
large  quantities  of  the  light  vegetable  earth,  in  the  place  of  which  they 
leave  rocks  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  steep  barren  hills  with 
which  the  country  is  covered. 

The  soil  is  generally  light  and  stony,  calcareous  or  argillaceous,  some 
times  granitic  or  pchistic  Frequent  and  strong  winds  from  the  north- 
west sweep  across  the  country,  and,  being  cold  and  dry,  are  extremely 
injurious  to  agriculture. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the  produce  of  the 
soil  are  widely  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  other  parts  of  France. 
The  culture  of  grain,  so  largely  predominant  elsewhere,  is  here  conflned 
to  a  few  plains  and  valleys  that  are  favored  with  means  of  natural  or 
artificial  irrigation,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  local 
consumption.  Arbustive  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extensive,  and 
furnishes  the  country  with  most  of  its  revenue.  The  olive  tree,  which 
is  not  cultivated  beyond  a  compartively  short  distance  from  the  Medi- 
terranean shores,  and  the  vine,  which  is  more  extensively  grown  in 
these  than  in  any  other  parts  of  France,  stand  foremost  in  that  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Yarieties, — In  a  general  way,  vines  in  this  country  can  be  planted  in^i 
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any  sort  of  ground,  without  regard  to  altitude,  declivity^  or  di8un<^ 
from  the  sea.  Still  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  better  results  are 
obtained  in  valleys  and  plains  as  to  quantity  and  on  hill-sides  a6  to 
quality.  In  other  words,  wine  being  the  chief  object  of  vine-coltare  in 
this  country,  the  produce  of  hill-side  vineyards  will  be  less  abundant, 
but  obtains  higher  prices  for  its  superior  flavor,  richness,  and  stiengtL 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  every  different  ground  appears  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  different  varieties,  numbering  three  hundred  o: 
more.  A  complete  enumeration  of  these  varieties  would  be  tedious  and 
of  little  interest,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  description  of  thr 
varieties  mostly  to  be  found  in  southern  France. 

The  "  Mourvedre  ^  or  "  Mourvedu  ^  thrives  best  on  calcareous  8o;l 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth  and  a  substratum  consisting  ot 
crackled  rocks.  Each  plant  can  then  give  as  much  as  five  pints  of  a  wiot 
that  is  substantial,  of  a  rich  color,  with  a  slight  tannic  flavor,  contak- 
ing  about  11  per  cent,  of  alcohoL  The  grapes  are  sweet,  black  bloc, 
round,  rather  small,  and  more  or  less  thick  on  the  bunch.  In  this  ooim- 
try  they  come  to  maturity  in  the  first  days  of  September,  and  do  uo; 
rot  as  easily  as  other  varieties.  The  ^<  Mourvedre"  bears  fruit  on  ;u 
third  year,  comes  into  full  bearing  on  the  sixth,  and  is  fruitful  after  th^ 
as  long  as  it  lives,  viz,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  years. 

The  ''  Orenache"  has  a  preference  for  hillsides  and  dry  and  gravelly 
soil ;  it  thrives  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  provided  they  be  free  frnc 
dampness  ]  it  is  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  the  Mourvedre,  and  can  \k 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  17^  Fahr.  There  are  two  varieties  of  Grt 
nache,  the  black  and  the  white.  The  white  produces  good  fruit  for  th^ 
table,  and  a  kind  of  white  wine  that  is  much  esteemed. 

The  ''  Peconi  touar  "  is  remarkable  for  its  durability  and  abondanoe 
of  produce.  It  gives  the  best  returns  on  rocky  hillsides  and  meager 
soil,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  As  the  wast 
produced  is  light  in  strength  and  color,  the  grape,  of  a  black  purple  hne^ 
is  generally  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  other  varieties  in  the  preparation  o; 
wine. 

The  "  Aramon  ^  or  "XJgni  noir"  only  thrives  in  loamy  soil,  and  most  be 
extensively  cultivated.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  a  wine  that  l^ 
light,  poor  in  alcohol,  does  not  keep  long,  and  suffers  much  from  trio^ 
portation 

The  "Brun  fourca''  is  mostly  cultivated  on  hill-sides  or  in  dry,  gtav 
elly,  or  stony  land.  The  grape,  which  is  large,  elongated,  of  a  blaisfa 
black  color,  is  not  fit  for  the  table,  and  must  be  mixed,  for  tiie  makini: 
of  wine,  with  other  grapes  richer  in  sugar  and  tannin.  The  prodaedoD. 
which  begins  in  the  third  year,  increases  ^  the  plant  advances  in  a^e. 
On  favorable  soil  it  reaches  the  quantity  of  three  quarts  of  wine  fjr 
each  plant. 

The  '^  Cangnau  "  or  ^'  Monistel "  must  be  planted  on  high,  substantial 
ground,  free  from  dampness.    It  begins  to  bear  fruit  on  the  second  year. 
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and  produces  a  spirituous  wine  that  keeps  well,  improves  with  time, 
and  stands  transportation  remarkably  well,  but  is  somewhat  rough  to 
the  taste.    The  vine  is  apt  to  suffer  from  oidium. 

The  "  Picardan"  is  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  country.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  rich,  pebbly,  consistent, 
high  land.  Dampness  is  rather  beneficial  to  the  plant.  The  grapes  are 
lare,  elongated,  fleshy,  sweet,  and  very  palatable.  The  wine  produced 
is  of  a  fine  red  color,  mellow.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  flavor,  with  a 
smack  of  the  fruit,  and  keeps  well. 

Owing  to  the  general  preference  given  by  the  consumer  of  this  coun- 
try to  red  wine,  the  white  varieties  are  but  little  cultivated,  and  the 
grapes  are  generally  consumed  fresh.  Still  the  number  of  these  vari- 
eties is  large,  and  I  shall  only  mention  those  that  are  most  common  in 
the  country.  The  "  Ugni  blanc''  is  one  of  the  few  white  varieties  that 
are  grown  in  view  of  wine- making,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  grapes. 
In  low  and  rich  land  the  quantity  produced  is  larger  and  amounts  to 
an  average  of  two  quarts  for  every  vine.  On  high,  stony,  or  gravelly 
ground,  on  hill  sides,  the  quality  is  much  superior,  and  the  wine  pro- 
d  need  commands  much  higher  prices  than  that  of  the  plains.  The  plant 
thrives  better  near  the  sea-coa&t,  where  it  is  less  affected  by  cold.  The 
other  varieties,  "Clairette,""Colomband,''"Mayorguin''  or  "Marseilles 
plant,''  and  "  Muscat,"  are  generally  cultivated  on  hill-sides,  and  their 
produce  is  sent  to  the  market  for  table  use.  The  Muscat  grape  is  only 
turned  into  wine  in  one  district  of  the  department  of  H6rault,  that  of 
Lnnel  and  Frontignan. 

Plantation  and  culture. — In  thiQ  warm  and  dry  climate  it  is  necessary 
to  break  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet;  the  time  when  this 
preparatory  work  is  performed  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Koil.  It  can  be  done  on  high  and  dry  ground  before  the  rainy  season 
sets  in,  and  even  in  summer ;  for  low  and  damp  soil  it  is  preferable  to 
wait  until  the  heavy  fall  rains  are  over  and  delay  the  operation  until 
March  or  April. 

When  the  ground  has  been  previously  planted  with  vines,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral custom  to  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  number  of  years,  varying  from  one 
to  two  for  strong,  consistent,  fertile,  or  clayey  soil,  and  for  a  longer 
time  in  sandy,  light,  permeable  land.  Lucern  or  other  leguminous 
plants  are  raised  in  the  interval,  but  the  culture  of  wheat  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  deprives  the  earth  of  much  of  the  gluten  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  grape  from  which  wine  is  to  be  made.  When  the  ground  has 
been  properly  prepared  the  vines  are  planted  in  the  form  of  cuttings  or 
young  plants  raised  in  nurseries.  The  latter  grow  faster,  but  vines  that 
have  grown  from  cuttings  appear  to  do  better  in  the  long  run,  espe- 
cially whiin  they  have  been  taken  from  vines  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
old.  Slips  can  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  planted,  but  must 
then  be  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  some  days. 

The  time  and  depth  at  which  to  make  the  plantations  are  also  regu-    ^ 
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lated  by  the  nature  of  the  gronnd.    In  dry  and  high  land  winter  is 

the  most  favorable  season ;  in  low  and  moist  groand  the  middle  of 

'  spring  is  preferable.    The  depth  generally  adapted  is  that  of  2^  fvrt 

in  dry  and  light  soil,  20  inches  in  medium  land,  and  13  incfbes  id  rki 

damp  earth.    In  this  country,  where  vines  are  grown  in  bashes  ^vi 

without  the  snpport  of  poles,  no  other  care  is  taken  of  the  TiDeY'^ri 

for  the  first  year  beyond  that  of  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds  by  tillii: 

and  hoeing.    After  the  first  year  the  first  pruning  takes  place.  0&  r 

one  branch  is  left  on  the  stem,  generally  that  which  is  nearer  to:i^ 

ground.    It  is  well  established  that  a  short  stem  helps  matori^  to : 

great  extent,  but  as  on  the  other  hand  the  plant  is  made  by  it  imre 

liable  to  rot  and  frost,  the  above  rule  is  only  followed  on  hillsides  <s 

dry  land ;  in  valleys  and  low,  damp  land  the  branch  which  is  left  o: 

the  plant  is  selected  at  a  distance  of  12  to  14  inches  from  the  grmd 

In  all  cases  that  branch  is  itself  pruned  short  and  left  witli  two  (^ 

three  eyes  only.    Every  year  after  the  first  a  new  branch  is  left  on  \k 

stem,  but  the  total  number  is  rarely  over  four  or  five.    The  gaidisi: 

rule  for  pruning  is  that  branches  shooting  from  the  stem  are  nsprr^ 

ductive  and  should  "be  cut  close  to  the  stem.    The  fruitful  sprigs  iEL^s^ 

from  one-year-old  branches.    Each  eye  of  these  sprigs  geoerallj  fmv 

duces  two  bunches  of  grape  and  one  shoot.    The  quantity  of  eyes  tbai 

should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vin^  depends  largely  apoQ  tb« 

nature  of  the  soil  and  the  strength  of  the  plant;  the  number  on  a  tn . 

grown  vine  varies  from  12  to  24.    There  is  no  generally  adopted  tiED>^ 

for  pruning,  every  vine-grower  using  in  this  respect  his  own  jodgmeDt 

It  ordinarily  takes  place  between  the  months  of  January  and  March. 

and  is  followed  immediately  afterwards  by  a  first  plowing,  whid 

after  a  few  days  is  completed  by  a  second  hoeing;  the  same  opeiad(.c 

is  repeated  in  April  and  May ;  and,  in  the  best-conducted  vineyards,  i 

third  time  in  June.    The  culture  should  always  be  applied  with  gre^' 

care,  and  never  exceed  the  depth  of  from  10  to  12  inches,  for  fesr  d 

hurting  the  roots. 

There  are  but  very  few  districts  in  this  region  where  an  abuDdMt 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  and  the  vineyards  are  in  conseqoecw 
rarely  irrigated.  When  practicable,  water  is  brought  into  treneb^* 
that  run  along  the  rows  of  vines,  but  never  in  excess,  as  it  is  well  ase« 
tained  that  moisture,  while  improving  the  yield  as  to  quantity,  isdetn 
mental  in  a  large  measure  to  quality,  and  makes  the  vine  maeh  mex^ 
sensitive  to  frosts  and  cold  weather. 

Fertilizers. — In  new  soils  the  vine  can  easily  dispense  with  fertiliarf^ 
of  any  kind  for  thirty  years  or  more ;  it  is  even  claimed  by  some  g«^ 
cultivators  that  an  addition  of  virgin  earth  or  calcareous  marl  prove  to 
be  the  best  fertilizers.  Still  the  custom  is  prevalent  to  use  stable  dose 
at  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  applied  once  in  from  four  to  six  years.  A 
ton  per  acre  of  horns,  woolen  rags,  or  oil-cakes,  which  are  abundantif 
imported  or  produced  at  Marseilles,  is  frequently  used  as  a  sabstitat^* 
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Horns  and  rags  remain  effective  for  five  years,  oil  cake  for  two  only. 
Whatever  may  be  the  manure  employed,  it  is  customarily  buried  in  fur- 
rows cut  between  the  rows  of  vines.  These  rows  are  generally  from  3^ 
to  5  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  is  kept  between  each  plant  in  the 
row,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  larger  space  frequently  exists 
between  the  rows.  The  intervals  thus  intervening  are  then  devoted  to  , 
some  other  culture,  wheat  in  most  cases.  But  it  has  been  found  out 
tLat  the  system  proves  injurious  to  both  cultures,  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned to  a  a  great  extent. 

Yield. — Grapes  are  never  dried  in  this  country,  except  by  such  farmers 
as  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  vines  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
tfae  making  of  wine,  or  are  too  far  away  from  a  consuming  center  where 
tbey  could  send  to  the  market  the  small  quantity  of  fresh  grapes  pro- 
duced on  their  farm.  The  method  followed  by  such  farmers  is  very 
simple :  The  grapes  are  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  raisin  thus  prepared  can  not  com- 
X>ete  with  that  imported  here  in  large  quantities  from  Spain,  and  the 
amount  produced  is  consequently  insignificant. 

Bailroad  facilities  have  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  fresh  grapes  at  paying  prices,  but  still  the  great  object  is  the 
production  of  wine.  In  consequence,  all  the  calculations  made  regard- 
ing the  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  crop  depend  upon  this  production, 
which  is  regulated  by  so  many  circumstances  that  it  can  not  easily  be 
established  on  a  fixed  basis. 

While  the  cost  is  submitted  to  little  variation,  between  the  sums  of 
300  and  400  francs  per  hectare  ($24  to  $40  per  acre),  including  the 
purchase  of  manure,  sulphur  (as  a  preventive  against  oidium),  and  the 
making  of  wine,  the  yield  is  entirely  subject  to  the  weather  throughout 
the  year,  as  is  the  value  to  the  quotations  of  the  wine  market.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  one  acre  of  vines  can  produce  from  200  to  400 
gallons  of  wine,  and  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  takes  up  one-third  of 
the  proceeds. 

IHseasea. — ^Many  causes  can  affect  the  yield  and  value  of  the  crop. 
Amongst  those  of  frequent  occurrence  are  atmospheric  influences,  early 
spring  frosts,  that  blight  the  plant  and  leave  no  other  remedy  than  the 
cutting  of  the  stem  on  a  level  with  the  ground  to  let  the  new  sprouts 
grow  from  the  roots,  or  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  plant,  which  is 
either  replaced  by  a  new  one  or,  more  rarely,  by  means  of  "provining," 
that  is,  forcing  into  the  ground  one  of  the  long  branches  of  the  next  vine. 

Extreme  drought  prevents  the  growth  of  the  grapes  in  size  and  quan- 
tity, but  improves  the  quality  of  the  wine  wonderfully,  according  to  the 
common  saying,  'fAyear  of  drought  is  a  year  of  good  wine."  A  wet 
season,  on  the  contrary,  brings  abundance  of  wine,  but  impairs  the 
quality,  so  that  in  many  instances  the  wine  is  unsalable  and  must  be 
turned  into  alcohol. 

The  vine  also  suffers  from  many  parasitic  insects  or  diseases.^  Few  t 
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of  these  ever  prodace  disastrous  effects  except  oidiam,  ph jlloxtta,  and, 
more  lately,  mildew. 

Oidiam,  which  at  a.  time  endangered  the  fatore  of  the  Frendi  TiDf - 
yards,  has  been  and  is  still  saooessfally  counteracted  by  the  nse  of  floveni 
of  sulphur.  They  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  plaster,  or  a 
smaller  proportion  of  lime,  and  carefully  sprinkled  on  the  young  Icare^ 
once  or  twice  before  the  ripening  of  the  grapes.  The  wine-growca^  c^ 
this  country,  who  could  procure  flowers  of  sulphur  at  low  rates  frm. 
the  important  refineries  of  Marseilles,  were  in  the  end  benefited  brth' 
appearance  of  the  disease,  as  it  opened  for  the  abundant  but  inferior 
wines  produced  in  this  region  a  more  extensiye  market^  and  broagL: 
about  a  decided  advance  in  the  prices,  which  had  been  as  low  as* 
francs  per  hectoliter  (8  cents  per  gallon).  When  the  rates  of  20  andcl^ 
francs  per  hectoliter  could  be  obtained  the  production  of  wine  increased 
in  a  remarkable  measure.  In  1874  the  seven  departments  of  Booebtf 
dn-Bh6ne,  Gard,  Aude,  H^rault  (the  production  of  which  ak^ 
amounted  to  13,000,000  hectoliters),  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  Var,  isd 
Yaucluse,  forming  this  consular  district,  contributed  more  than  tw(- 
thirds  of  the  total  production  in  France. 

It  was  just  then  that  phylloxera  made  its  appearance  and  raged  is 
this  district,  where  it  worked  its  more  pernicious  effects.  Many  vine- 
yards were  entirely  destroyed,  all  were  attacked,  and  an  idea  of  tb€  ei 
tent  of  the  damage  can  be  formed  from  the  following  table,  giving  tLr 
area  planted  in  vines  in  thousands  of  acres  and  the  production  of  virf 
in  thousands  of  gallons,  in  each  of  the  seven  departments,  for  thethrcv 
periods  1856-'60,  1866-70,  1876-'80: 


iSSft-W. 

ISW-TO- 

Mw-m 

Department. 

Surface 
cultivated, 
1,000  acres. 

Prodnction. 
1.000  gal- 
lons. 

Sarface 
cultivated, 
1.000  acres. 

Piodnetion, 
1.000  gal- 
lona. 

Sarfeoe 
oaltivated. 
1^000  acxva. 

Prdtrt-r- 

Ji  ndfl .....-,... 

176 
]11 
390 
198 
71 
108 
200 

17,013 

7,555 

108, 228 

30.379 
6,393 

11.040 

20.341 

200 
131 
534 
222 
74 
114 
185 

44.486 
16.062 
362.636 
50.192 
10.435 
10,540 
28.664 

271 
161 
3S3 
94 
36 
67 
161 

AK 

Pyr^D^ofl-Orientalea 

Herault 

34  t. 

aard 

i»- 

VAiicIuse 

BoiicheS'du-RhAne  .1 

•  -. 

Vor 

£'-■ 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  of  importation  and  exportatKit 
at  the  port  of  Marseilles  may  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  vid^ 
tudes  undergone  by  the  prodaction  of  ordinany  wine  in  sonthem  Fraoe? : 


18G2. 


1867. 


1872. 


1877. 


IS& 


Importation .  . 
Kxportation . . 


.gallons. 
.  gallons. 


385,206 
367,544 


263,563 
6,045.848 


1,605.202 
7.806.1M 


i,a«.Mi 

5,71%6S1 
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The  einotioa  created  by  the  ravnges  of  phylloxera  was  immense,  and 
the  French  Government  instituted  a  prize  of  300,000  francs  to  be 
awarded  by  a  special  committee  sitting  at  Paris  every  year  to  examine 
into  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  that  made  in  counteracting  its  effect 
In  its  last  sitting,  which  took  place  this  year,  the  committee  decided 
that  sabmersion,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  sulpho-carbonate  of  potas- 
sium should  again  be  recommended  for  the  year  1884,  and  admitted 
that  it  would  be  well  to  use  American  vines  as  ^'  graft  bearers,"  partic- 
ularly the  Riparia,  Solon,  York,  Madeira,  and  Jacquez.  It  flni^lly  de- 
cided that  the  prize  of  300,000  francs  should  once  more  be  reserved,  as 
none  of  the  remedies  so  far  invented  were  of  a  sufficiently  effective 
character  to  justify  its  being  granted. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  are  but  very  few  places  in  this 
region  which  can  dispose  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  make  the 
submersion  system  available. 

The  appliance  of  sulphide  of  carbon  is  costly,  and  although  it  has 
proved  an  efficient  preventive,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  marked 
curative  efficiency.  In  consequence,  the  planting  of  American  vines 
has  met  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  general  favor,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  a  few  years  hence  all  the  vineyards  that  have  been 
destroyed  will  be  renovated  by  means  of  American  plants. 

Most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  wherever  the  experiment 
was  made.  M.  Eeynaud,  our  consular  agent  at  Toulon,  informs  me  that 
he  planted  several  acres  of  his  property  with  Biparia  and  Jacquez  vines 
on  which  he  grafted  the  French  varieties  previously  grown  on  the  same 
soil.  After  three  years,  he  reaped  3,360  liters  per  hectare  (a  result  some- 
what superior  to  the  average)  of  a  wine  that  was  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  was  formerly  produced  by  the  original  French  plants.  His 
plantation  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  phylloxera,  but  requires 
more  cultivating  and  fertilizing  than  the  French  vines. 

Mildew. — It  was  not  until  last  year  that  mildew  caused  noticeable 
damage  in  the  vineyards  of  France.  'So  means  have  yet  been  found 
out  to  counteract  the  disease.  In  fact  very  little  is  known  so  far  about 
it  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  propagates.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  vines  planted  near  the  sea-shore  were  more  liable  to  it,  and  the 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  mildew  is  caused  by  a  persistence  of  moderate 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  cli- 
mate, except  in  the  month  of  September.  As  the  crops  have  already 
come  to  maturity  by  that  time,  and  the  disease  seems  to  attack  the 
leaves  only,  no  great  anxiety  is  felt  here  concerning  it. 

Wine-maJcing. — The  making  of  wine  is,  in  the  southern  region  of 
France,  carried  on  in  the  most  simple  method.  A  dry,  sunny  day  is 
selected,  when  practicable,  for  the  picking  of  the  grapes,  which  must  be 
ended  before  sunset.  All  the  grapes  are  placed,  just  as  picked  from 
the  vine,  in  immense  wooden  or  masonry  vats  of  from  four  to  six  thou- 
sand liters'  capacity,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  number  of  men 
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sufficient  to  permit  of  the  operation  being  completed  in  one  day.  Tbe 
^'mnsf  is  left  to  ferment  in  the  vats  some  eight  days,  and  thendt- 
canted  into  barrels,  which  are  not  bnnged  antil  fermentation  hasstopped. 
that  iS|  forty  or  fifty  days. 

As  the  producer  generally  sells  his  wine  at  once  to  the  morchaDtb 
does  not  submit  it  to  any  of  the  many  manipulations  that  take  plaeeiL 
the  traders'  cellars. 

The  only  practice  in  force  is  to  sprinkle  the  top  layer  of  the  grapes  i? 
the  vate  with  a  small  quantity  of  plaster,  which,  it  is  claimed,  gimi' 
the  wine  a  better  color  and  a  slight  degree  of  astringency  neoessarrrc 
its  preservation. 

J.  S.  Mastin, 

Unitbd  States  Oonsulate, 

MarHeilleSj  March  1, 1884. 


CHAMPAGNE. 

REPORT  BY  OONSUL  FBISBIB,  OF  RHBIMS. 
[Republished  from  Consalar  Beporto  No.  41^.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department's  m^ 
dated  December  4, 1883,  with  interrogatories  regarding  gra^  caltcit 
methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  in  the  best  conducted  vineyards,  and  tk 
method  in  practice  for  raisin  culture ;  which  interrogatories  have  M 
prepared  and  submitted  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  fmi: 
growers  of  California.  I  realize  that  the  subject  is  one  of  oonsideral^ 
importance,  and  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  furnish  anything  of  interest  aci 
profit  to  the  great  industry  centered  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  Id  ti^ 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  am  estopped  ftom  givio: 
any  information  regarding  raisin  culture  from  the  fieust  that  no  gn[« 
are  grown  in  this  consular  district  for  that  purpose,  the  climate  ^^ 
soil  not  being  suitable. 

The  vineyards  here  are  cultivated  and  the  grapes  grown  for  the  e^ 
elusive  purpose  of  manufacturing  champagne  sparkling  wine,  tbebe^* 
growths  always  being  used  for  that  purpose,  the  manufactore  of  ^■' 
and  dessert  wines  for  commercial  purposes  having  entirely  oeaeed  in  tii? 
chami)agne  district. 

Eecognizing  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  ^' 
manufacture  of  its  product  to  a  large  class  of  cultivators  in  the  Piiiw»l 
States,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  consulate  I  began  anearneBtstoii^ 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  spring  of  1882  I  communicated  to  the  l^' 
ment,  in  three  separate  reports,  the  results  of  my  investigations, '^i-i 
were  soon  after  published  in  the  monthly  consular  reports.  In  ^ 
reports  I  wrote  all  there  was  to  be  written  on  the  subject,  iu  bo  6r*^ 
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conld  inform  myself  at  the  time,  and  I  have  really  learned  but  little 
new  or  interesting  toachiug  the  matter  since.  However,  as  a  greatly 
increased  interest  seems  to  have  sprang  up  among  all  classes  of  our 
I>eople  within  a  short  time  past  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  consular  reports,  and  as  very  many  are  now  interested  readevs  who 
never  read  them  before,  and  as  the  reports  now  called  for  are  for  the 
special  benefit  of  a  class  of  interested  cultivators,  I  have  thought  it 
well  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  minutes  of  my  study  of  the  subject  two 
years  ago  and  give  our  California  friends  and  otiier  vine-growers  a  re- 
cast of  what  I  then  learned  about  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the 
champagne  district  and  the  manufacture  of  its  product,  together  with 
such  new  facts  as  I  shall  be  abl^  to  give,  believing  that  it  will  now  come 
under  the  notice  of  many  new  and  appreciative  readers. 

As  far  as  the  champagne  country  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vine  has  been  cultivated  since  the  most  remote  times,  the  dry 
and  chalky  soil  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  being  specially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
the  province  of  Ohampagne,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  of  Rheims  and  Epernay,  is,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  authorities,  of  very  ancient  date.  One  writer  says :  *<S  trong 
men,  we  know,  lived  before  Agamemnon,  and  strong  wine  was  made  in 
the  fair  province  of  Champagne  long  before  the  days  of  the  sagacious 
M  monk,  Don  Perignon,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  spark- 
ling vintage  known  under  the  now  familiar  name  of  champagne."  Cato 
the  elder  informs  us  that  in  his  day  vine  plants  were  brought  into  Italy 
from  Gaul;  and  Cicero,  in  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Fonteius,  refers  to  the 
srreat  trade  in  wine  carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  of  which  at  that  time 
Rheims  was  the  capital. 

Domitian  ordered  all  the  vines  in  Champagne  to  be  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  caused  people 
to  neglect  that  of  cereals  and  general  agriculture,  and  he  also  feared 
that  the  desire  of  drinking  wine  would  attract  the  barbarians  to  the 
country.  It  was  not  until  about  two  centuries  later  (280  A.  D.)  that 
they  were  replaced  by  the  Emperor  Probus. 

There  are  sef  eral  groups  of  low  hills  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Yesle,  possessing  a  light,  shallow  soil,  and  with  a  per- 
vious understratum  principally  composed  of  Tertiary  layers  and  of  chalk, 
with  a  mixture  of  silica  and  light  clay,  combined  with  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  iron.  These  groups  of  hills  are  finely  situated  for 
sunshine,  and  of  very  little  good  for  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetable 
produce.  Such  advantages  as  these  seem  to  point  to  a  special  provision 
of  nature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Poor,  sometimes  even  barren 
soils,  so  long  as  they  are  easily  accessible  to  air  and  water,  are,  as 
every  one  here  will  tell  you,  quite  sufficient  for  its  growth. 

If  the  first  attempts  at  cultivation  were  crowned  with  success,  still  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  which  we  may  fix  at  the  last^i^ 
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quarter  ot  the  preceding  centary,  that  this  industry  sprang  into  k 
portance.  It  was,  indeed,  from  this  time,  that  champagne  wines^alreadT 
renowned  for  their  fineness  and  lightness,  began  to  be  the  object  of  d^t 
experiments.  These  resulted  in  a  gradual  increase  and  improveffifB: 
in  vine-growing  and  to  the  perfecting  of  the  produce. 

Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  hectares  (about  40,700  acr^)  areattl 
present  time  devoted,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  to  thecalUTa!^ 
of  the  vine.  In  each  district  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  soil,  a^ 
more  especially  the  experience  of  vine-growers,  partly  founded  on  tra<.: 
tion,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  dififerent  kinds  of  vines  and  mw^- 
modes  of  culture. 

Unquestionably  the  finest  grapes  are  produced  in  the  hilly  vegioi^'^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Bheims  and  Vertus.  The  wines  coming  from  ti 
slopes  of  these  hills  have  long  been  celebrated ;  the  first  under  tbenai 
of  river  toines,  and  the  second  under  the  name  of  hill  irines;  hut  this  <i)« 
tiuction  has  nearly  ceased  since  the  appropriation  of  wines  of  aceruii: 
quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sparkling  champagne. 

The  most  renowned  vineyards  extend — 

1.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  from  Mareuil  to  Dam^n. 
Along  the  line  of  railway  from  Paris  to  llheims,  the  traveler  sees  od  y 
left  in  succession  the  fertile  hills  of  Damery,  Oumi^res,  Haotvilie:?. 
Dizy-la-Bivifere,  and  Ay.  Further  on,  as  the  line  curves,  those  of  ^ 
reul,  Bouzy,  Ambonnay,  and  Tr^ail  come  into  view. 

2.  Jn  the  slope  which  faces  the  Yesle  and  t*he  city  of  Rheims  are  il 
not  less  prosperous  ones  of  Villy,  Mailly,  Tillery,  Verzenay,  and  Tenr 

3.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  4  or  5  miles  from  the  railroad  u.c 
the  river,  lie  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  Epernay,  Pierry,Cuia,OraffiaD- 
Le  Mesnil,  and  Avize. 

Not  far  from  these  vineyards,  from  which  are  made  the  celebntfd 
champagne  sparkling  wines,  are  others  of  less  pretensions,  ^^ 
produce  red  table  wines  of  some  value.  In  the  districts  of  Chalons 
Vitry,  and  Ste.-Menehould,  only  wines  of  less  value  are  produced,  vhi'  ^ 
are  seldom  used  in  the  mauuflicture  of  champagne. 

In  these  different  localities  the  principal  kinds  of  wines  grovn  ar^: 
White  grapes,  Spinstte^  or  the  white  morilUm^  and  the*  large  wH-<^^ 
of  Ay;  red  grapes,  the  pineatuc,  and  among  them  the  small  vert-<lc^. 
distinguished  by  its  compressed,  irregular  bunches  of  middling>-'*^ 
grapes,  by  its  large  leaves,  somewhat  rough  on  the  upper  and  smo^* 
on  the  under  side,  lobed,  and  but  little  indented.  The  ipinette  is  a  F 
lific  bearer,  and  its  round,  transparent  berries,  which  hang  in  no  vi* 
compact  clusters,  are  both  juicy  and  sweet  it  ripens  much  earlier  tbr 
either  the  other  varieties.  The  vert-dorS  is  robust  and  productive,  ^J 
yielding  a  less  generous  wine  than  th^pineauy  the  plant  dor^of  Ay,^'' 
the  berries  of  which  are  dark  and  oval,  and  very  thin-skinned,  anJ  r^ 
markably  sweet  and  juicjr. 

One  variety  is  the  plant  ^m,  or  hurot^  a  somewhat  delicate  Tine,  *^''* 
"ruit  has  a  brownish  tinge,  and  yields  a  light  and  perfumed  winfe 
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There  are  several  other  species  of  vine  of  second  rank,  cultivated  in 
.he  champagne  vineyards,  notably  the  common  meunierj  or  tniller^  bear- 
Dg  black  grapes,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
he  young  leaves  appearing  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  flour.  There 
ire  also  the  black  and  white  gonaiSj  the  meslier^  a  prolific  white  variety, 
ridding  a  wine  of  fair  quality;  the  black  and  white  gamais;  the  tour- 
on  ;  the  marmot,  and  several  others. 

These  second*rate  vines  produce  in  abundance  the  wines  which  were 
brmerly  reserved  by  the  vine-growers  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
rhich  are  now  used  by  not  over-nice  speculators  to  mix  with  their 
superior  wines.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  these  second-rate 
rines  are  rapidly  disapx>earing,  and  vines  of  the  first  class  taking  their 
)Uce. 

On  the  hills  around  Bheims  and  Yertus  the  method  of  low  cultivation 
prevails,  whilst  tall  vines  are  almost  exclusively  grown  on  the  hills  of 
}hateau  Thierry.  These  widcjy  different  methods  are  said  to  be  re- 
[uired  by  reason  of  the  different  nature  of  the  soils.  Along  the  course 
f  the  Marne  the  vine  grows  on  a  shallow,  dry  soil,  receiving  and  re- 
iecting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  mode  of  culture  em- 
ployed allows  of  the  assimilation  of  the  vines  to  a  sort  of  trellis-work, 
he  trunks  of  which  are  in  the  ground,  while  the  bearing  branches  grow- 
ing up  from  them  extend  along  the  face  of  the  soil  just  the  same  as  if 
liey  were  trained  on  a  wall,  only  in  this  case  the  face  of  the  soil  repre- 
enting  the  wall.  On  the  hills  of  St.  Thierry,  on  the  contrary,  the  sit- ' 
ation  is  less  favorable,  the  soil  being  richer,  deeper,  and  more  humid; 
ence  the  need  of  a  higher  growth  and  a  special  mode  of  cultivation. 
'he  vines  are  almost  invariably  planted  on  rising  ground,  the  lower 
lopes,  which  usually  escape  the  spring  frosts,  producing  the  best  wines. 

In  the  champagne  country  the  vine,  whether  cultivated  on  the.  high 
r  low  method,  becomes  productive  as  the  result  of  the  most  minute, 
icessant  care  and  attention.  In  the  localities  where  it  is  almost  the 
nly  industry,  it  involves  during  the  whole  year  a  series  of  operations 
rhich  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
tatistics  the  hands  employed  are  about  equal  in  number  to  the  hectares 
f  land  in  cultivation,  and  an  average  of  one  vine-dresser  for  every  2^ 
cres  of  cultivated  laud. 

The  various  operations  required  in  cultivating  the  vine  are  performed 
y  the  owners  or  vine-growers,  properly  so-called,  or  by  laborers  em- 
loyed  by  them,  who  are  to  be  hired  at  wages  which  vary  according  to 
lie  urgency  of  the  work. 

The  beads  of  the  great  champagne  houses  are  as  a  rule  proprietors, 
1  one  or  more  localities,  of  extensive  vineyards.  They  possess  also  a 
irge  wine-making  establishment,  and  retain  a  regular  troop  of  vine- 
ressers,  whom  they  lodge  and  employ  by  the  year. 

Pruning,  tilling,  propagating  by  layers,  bedding,  hoeing,  propping, 
runing  and  nipping  the  buds,  and  making  storehouses  are  the  principal    t 
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Operations  of  these  workmen  from  January  to  September,  when  the  bar 
vest  is  made.  At  this  season  they  conduct  the  vintage ;  then,  wben  :&r 
wine  is  made,  and  the  vine  props  pulled  up,  they  profit  by  the  h^ 
weather  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  in  the  winter,  by  manuring,  diggiD^ 
ditches,  charring  or  snlphating  the  poles,  etc.   - 

For  the  champagne  vine-dresser  the  year  begins  directly  after  St  Ti: 
cent's  day ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  first  half  of  Febroar. 
At  this  date,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  operations  are  begun  by  pruDi:i^ 
At  Ay  and  Dizy  all  the  large  vines  are  pruned  on  two  stems ;  bat  ib  : 
die-sized  and  small  ones  on  a  single  stem,  preserving  one  <<  eye^  mi^ 
At  Avize,  Oramant,  and  Verzenay  they  are  trained  on  a  single  stec 
but  a  much  longer  one.  It  is  also  towards  the  end  of  Febroaiy  that  ti: 
twigs  that  have  been  cut  off  are  gathered  into  bundles,  either  to  be  bou: 
or  to  be  sorted  out  and  kept  for  slips.  In  March  the  first  work  isdoi? 
on  the  vine,  when  the  first  digging  is  done.  If  it  were  done  eailicf 
there  would  be  the  inconvenience  of  the  soil  being  too  hard ;  and  if  latrr 
thedanger  of  losing  the  young  shoots,  so  tender  and  so  slenderip: 
tached,  by  want  of  attention  mainly  on  the  part  of  hired  workpefii 
In  this  month,  too,  the  vine  is  usually  rebedded,  which  is  done  by  hj 
rounding  the  plant  with  earth  as  high  as  the  new  shoots  of  thej^^: 
but  in  some  places  this  is  done  by  leaving  a  cutting  of  the  year  l»eK'' 
out  of  the  ground.  This  work  is  done  with  a  hoe,  the  workman  digp" : 
a  small  hole  under  the  stem,  which  he  then  lowers  by  pressing  oc  i* 
with  his  foot,  and  then  fills  up  again  with  fresh  soil. 

In  April  these  operations  are  continued.  It  is  also  in  this  montli. ' 
the  weather  be  favorable,  that  the  making  of  layers  is  began.  In  oKh 
to  do  this  a  ditch  is  dug,  or  perhaps  was  dug  the  season  before,  20  (f:i' 
imeters  (about  10  inches)  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  parent  steiD,iiJ 
a  layer  of  well  mellowed  earth  taken  from  the  surface  soil  is  pl^^' 
there  ^  then  a  horizontal  layer  of  cuttings,  prepared  for  the  pnrpose.J* 
inserted  on  the  parent  stem  and  is  covered  with  fresh  soil  taken  fn- 
the  bottom  of  the  trertch.  This  method  of  propagating  the  tine  :u^ 
bedded  plant  being  destined  to  separation  from  the  parent  stem)  ^J' 
the  advantage  of  rapidly  producing  new  sources  of  production,  wd  '-* 
in  general  use  in  the  champagne  district.  It  is  also  during  April  *X 
the  propping  of  the  vines  is  commenced,  the  vines  being  supported  ' 
stakes,  usually  of  oak,  and  as  a  close  system  of  plantation  iB  foIloTt-- 
no  less  than  24,000  stakes  are  required  on  every  acre  of  land.  Tbt^ 
stakes  are  set  up  by  men  and  women,  and  an  expert  laborer,  it  is  ^^■ 
will  set  as  many  as  5,000  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

In  May,  if  the  season  is  early,  it  is  convenient  to  give  the  first  t\ 
ping  to  those  branches  which  grow  too  rapidly.  About  the  25tb.v^ 
there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  frost,  the  ground  is  plowed  (orddved)  a?i 
This  light  work,  which  is  needed  to  get  rid  of  pernicious  weed-*  a; 
vegetation,  is  performed  with  a  hoe  or  weeding-hook.  This  is  bestc?:? 
^n  dry  weather,  and  should  not  be  done  ^fter  rain^oj 
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Toward  the  end  of  May,  and  especially  about  the  beglnnini^  of  Jane, 
3ommences  the  training  of  the  vines.  All  the  branches  of  the  same 
stock  are  tied  by  the  same  band  to  the  supports  (stakes).  It  is  the  cns- 
tom  to  cat  off  the  shoots  which  do  not  reach  the  ligature  at  a  leaf  above 
the  last  grape,  and  to  cut  off  short  those  which  do  not  show  any  sign 
)f  fruit.  After  the  vines  have  been  secured  to  the  stakes  and  have  been 
carefully  hoed  around  their  roots  the  tops  are  broken  off  at  a  shoot  to 
prevent  them  from  growing  above  the  regulation  height,  which  is 
isaally  from  30  to  33  inches. 

The  cultivators  regard  the  numerous  stakes  which  support  the  vines 
is  affording  some  protection  against  the  dreaded  white  frosts  of  spring, 
)ut  I  think  there  can  be  placed  but  little,  if  any,  reliance  in  such  a 
jource  of  protection.  These  frosts  invariably  occur  between  early 
lawn  and  sunrise,  and,  to  guard  against  them,  some  cultivators  place 
leaps  of  hay,  refuse,  dead  leaves  and  branches,  etc.,  about  6  or  7  rods 
ipart,  taking  care  to  keep  them  moderately  damp  to  prevent  too  rapid 
combustion.  When  a  frost  is  feared  the  heaps  on  the  side  of  the  vine- 
ard  from  whence  the  wind  blows  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  dense  smoke 
preads  over  the  vines,  and  is  said  to  produce  the  same  results  as  an 
.ctual  cloud,  warming  the  atmosphere  and  converting  the  frost  into 
lew.  In  case  there  is  no  wind  blowing,  all  the  surrounding  heaps  are 
et  on  fire  and  the  desired  effects  obtained.  There  are  other  methods 
f  protection  against  frosts  employed,  such  as  roofing  the  vines  over 
rith  a  straw  matting  about  1}  feet  in  width  and  in  rolls  of  considerable  ^ 
angth,  etc.,  but  the  system  of  creating  a  dense,  warm  smoke,  as  stated, 
.ppears  to  be  most  in  favor. 

Besides  the  plowing,  which  a  good  cultivator  is  never  afraid  of  re- 
peating too  often  at  this  season,  it  is  useful  toward  the  end  of  June  to 
:ive  the  ground  a  second  delving.  This  second  digging  over  (it  is  gen- 
rally  finished  by  the  first  week  of  July),  it  is  well  to  prune  the  lower 
eyes "  which  have  sprouted  since  the  first  operation  of  the  kind,  it 
Iways  being  considered  desirable  and  important  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
•osstt>le,  the  growth  of  superfluous  woody  matter,  which  tends  to  draw 
ourishment  from  the  growing  firnit  and  injure  its  development.  This 
s  a  matter  which  I  believe  should  more  earnestly  engage  the  attention 
f  vine-growers  in  the  United  States  with  profit  to  themselves  and  sat- 
^faction  of  their  customers,  in  being  able  to  procure  well-developed  and 
^nsequently  luscious  fruit. 

From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August  the  heat  is  too  great 
>  permit  of  work  in  the  vines,  which  in  fact  are  now  in  no  need  of  par- 
cular  attention,  except  it  be  a  little  digging  if  the  weather  be  rainy, 
he  vine-grower  makes  use  of  this  time  to  make  use  of  his  magazines; 
lis  is  the  name  given  in  the  champagne  country  to  the  heaps  of  fertil- 
ing  matters  which  he  collects  at  the  side  turnings  firom  the  roads  or 
;ber  places  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vines,  and  which  fertilizing  mat- 
rs  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  kind  of  compost  formed  of  ^^^  J^f)Qle 
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friable  soil  dag  oat  firom  the  sides  of  the  high  hills,  and  of  supposed 
volcanic  origin,  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  refose.  This  uabo 
the  time  to  look  after  the  young  plants  of  the  year. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  it  is  the  rale  to  Bubthit  the  yiiieBto:^ 
severe  pruning,  so  as  better  to  expose  the  grape  to  the  air  and  theligli:, 
always  taking  care  not  to  braise  it. 

At  the  vintage  season,  which  is  generally  the  middle  of  September. 
hundreds  of  families  of  the  surrounding  districts  and  departments,  ti^ 
Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Somme,  throng  into  the  vineyards,  and  receive 
as  compensation  for  their  labor  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day. 

The  harvest  is  made  with  the  utmost  precaution.  The  grape-gatb^ 
ers  are  advised  to  support  the  fruit  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  pierri: 
the  riper  grapes  from  falling;  not  to  bruise  it  by  throwing  it  into  ti^ 
basket.  These  small  baskets  are  afterwards  emptied  into  larger  oitfr, 
or  hampers,  in  which  the  fruit  is  taken  to  the  owners  of  the  vinevari 
where  their  contents  are  minutely  examined  by  men  and  women,  vbu 
pluck  of  aU  the  bruised,  rotten,  and  unripe  berries  and  throw  tko 
into  a  separate  basket,  as  such  fruit  is  a  decided  if  not  fatal  injoi}  :< 
a  first-class  wine.  If  the  grapes  are  very  ripe,  wisps  of  straw  iit 
placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  hampers  to  prevent  jolting  and  hmm- 

The  picking  ordinarily  commences  with  daylight,  and  the  vinta^tr^ 
assert  that  the  grapes  gathered  at  sunrise  always  produoe  the  ligbte^ 
and  most  limpid  wine,  and  that  by  plucking  the  grapes  when  theeacj 
morning  sun  is  upon  them  they  are  believed  to  yield  much  more  jqk'- 
Later  on  in  the  day,  too,  spite  of  all  precaution,  it  is  impossible  to  pi^ 
vent  some  of  the  detached  grapes  from  partially  fermenting,  which  frt^ 
quently  suffices  to  give  a  slight  excess  of  color  to  the  mast,  a  thing" 
be  especially  avoided,  no  matter  how  rich  and  ripe  the  fruit  may  be,!^ 
a  high-class  sparkling  wine.  I  desire,  in  passing,  to  call  the  specif' 
attention  of  those  attempting  to  make  sparkling  wines  in  the  U&itc^ 
States  to  the  important  fact  that  tbe  use  of  unsound  or  amipefroi:. 
even  in  a  small  quantity,  is  fatal  to  success. 

When  the  harvest  is  over,  usually  about  the  end  of  October,  t^ 
stakes  are  taken  up  and  arranged  in  vertical  piles  or  horizontal  faeaj'"^ 
Then,  until  the  bad  weather,  the  roads  or  paths  of  the  vineyardaw:^ 
paired;  old  vines  are  pulled  up;  the  earth  is  leveled,  the  matent^ 
from  the  magazines  (manure,  etc.)  are  turned  out;  the  trenches  r' 
propagating  the  vines  are  constructed;  and  when  on  approach  of  t^ 
frost  the  vinos  can  not  be  approached,  the  time  is  spent  in  making  sti^^^ 
(props),  the  earth  ends  of  which  are  first  charred  and  then  soaked  in - 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Such  are  the  principal  operations  which  custom  and  experience  b^^ 
sanctioned  in  the  true  champagne  vineyards ;  that  is,  in  the  ^^: 
regions  of  Eheims  and  Vertus. 

In  the  vines  called  St.  Thierry,  or  high  vines,  the  succession  of  opt' 
ations  is  much  the  same,  and  the  work  differs  but  little  from  tbit^ 
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eady  described.  This  method  of  caltiVatioD,  however^  necessitates 
hree  or  foar  plowings ;  farther,  at  the  early  spring  pruning  all  the 
rai^bearing  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  lopped  off;  then  sup- 
loee  one  had  to  choose  between  four  branches  left  by  the  preceding  time 
f  growth,  it  wonld  in  general  be  bes(  to  cat  off  two  and  preserve  those 
rbich  were  nearest  the  parent  stem,  one  being  pruned  with  two  ^'eyes" 
nd  provides  the  woody  matter,  and  as  for  the  other,  destined  to  become 
he  fruit-bearing  branch,  it  should  be  of  medium  thickness,  with  well 
rejecting  knots,  and  with  a  tendency  to  grow  horizontally.  At  a  later 
eason  (he  first  is  fixed  vertically  to  tall  stocks  6  fe^t  high,  and  the 
econd  is  bent  round,  fixed,  and  becomes  the  bend. 
Both  low  and  high  vines  undergo  at  proper  times,  differing  accord-  . 
3g  to  locality,  manuring,  and  improving  operations  of  various  kinds. 
Vhether  the  vine  should  be  manured,  and  if  so  under  what  conditions 
nd  at  what  times,  is  a  disputed  question  amongst  the  greater  number 
f  writers.  Thus,  Dr.  Guyot  recommends  manuring  every  three  years, 
nd  enough  manure  to  be  put  in  each  time  to  last  those  three  years,  viz, 
pounds  per  vine  in  the  best  soils,  6  pounds  per  vine  in  medium  soils, 
Dd  12  pounds  per  vine  in  x>oor  soils.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Yiolart, 
f  Ay,  another  eminent  authority,  recommends  the  moderate  use  of 
lanure  for  oldish  vines,  and  protests  against  the  mischievous  use  of 
lanures  for  young  vines. 

The  frait  which  is  grown  from  it  is  only  noarished  by  the  manare  that  has  been  pat 
to  the  soil ;  it  hardly  takes  any  of  the  natare  of  the  soil.  An  abnormal  vigor  is 
ven  to  the  vine,  and  it  is  in  a  way  plethorized  for  several  years,  and  when  the  Jnices 
'  the  manare  are  exhaasted  it  begins  to  grow  weak ;  it  is  ill,  as  the  vine-dressers 
y.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  manare  yoang  vines  with  mnch  moderation,  bat  the 
der  ones  will  bear  more. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions,  important  both  by  reason  of  its 
resence  and  its  dangerous  character,  is  without  doubt  that  of  the  dis- 
ises  of  the  vine. 

Although  the  phylloxera  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the 
lampagne  country,  still  there  is  no  lack  of  other  scourges  to  the  culti- 
fttion  of  the  vine.  Every  year  has  its  records  of  substantial  disasters, 
lore  or  less  local  in  character.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  despite  the 
btention  and  shrewdness  of  vine-growers,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
antion  of  many  means  of  protection,  there  are  some  vines,  generally 
lose  with  the  lowest  situation,  which  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  the  frosts 
nd  mists  of  spring.  Often,  also,  some  districts  are  robbed  of  their 
roduce  by  hail. 

Apart  from  these  cosmic  disturbances,  in  some  districts  where  the 
irth,  more  likely  rich  than  poor,  rests  on  an  Impervious  understratum, 
euerally  of  a  strong  character,  there  appears,  after  a  luxurious  vegeta- 
on  of  several  years,  the  disease  which  the  vine-dressers  call  chabot — 
le  withering  and  death  of  the  plant^^,  which  is  due  simply  to  the  rot- 
ng  of  their  roots,  caused  by  an  excess  of  humidity  collected  in  an  un- 
ttentive  substratum.  Digitized  by  ^^OOQIc 
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But  it  is  especially  vegetable  and  animal  parasites  that  have  for  & 
longer  or  shorter  time  back  threatened  the  harvests.  Of  late  jeai^ 
an  infinitesimal  mushroom,  the  Oidium  tuckeri  (vine  mildew),  \m  a; 
peared  very  frequently,  not  only  on  trellised  vines,  but  even  in  tii 
vineyards.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is.an  undoubted  antidote ;  bat  notw.tL 
standing  its  efficacy  it  has  tiot  yet  been  generally  adopted  bj  tilc 
growers.  Frequently,  too,  the  leaves  of  the  vine  suffer  from  the  m: 
sion  of  another  fungous  or  asexual  plant,  JElrineum  necatofj  bat  the  das 
age  done  by  it  is  of  small  importance. 

Animal  destroyers  belong  chiefly  to  the  insect  order.  Ererr  ye^- 
the  different  districts  suffer  from  the  devastations  of  several  kinds:: 
Coleaptera.  In  the  etoly  spring  the  shoots  suffer  from  the  incisioL^ 
the  OulS'OrottSs  or  Coupe-bourgeons  {Oliorhynchus  ligustieij  O.raMc^*. 
Later  on  the  Gribouri  (a  vine-grub)  or  Eorivainj  scribe  ( JBromirii ri' <- 
comes  out  and  bites  the  leaves  and  buds,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  ihttry^ 
of  the  vine.  Lastly,  in  June  and  July,  appears  the  Beeke,  grafter,  s:i 
LisetUj  vine  firetter  (Rhynchites  betuleti)^  which  rob  the  plants  of  the: 
leaves* 

Among  the  Lepidoptera  there  are  two  which  are  especially  obDoiki^' 
The  vintage- worm  {Cochylis  omphaciella)  breeds  twice  a  year,  aodik- 
stroys  the  fruit  both  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  sainmerTon: 
(Olnophthirapilleriana)h2LS  taken  up  its  abode  (as  is  testified  bj  man; 
old  records)  for  a  long  time  past  in  two  localities  especially.  It^^ 
mits  its  depredations  at  various  intervals  of  time,  but  always  forserea 
years  at  a  time.  Its  scene  of  operations  is  the  locality  of  the  best  vj:/ 
half-way  up  the  hill  between  Ay  and  Dizy.  Its  second  rendezTOD>  • 
at  Yerzenay,  in  the  best  vineyards,  also  situated  about  halfway  ap  tl. 
slope. 

Every  year  the  champagne  vines,  more  or  less  the  victims  of  fl?"" 
accidents,  yield,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  poor  crop ;  in  fact,  in-  spite  of  th 
careful  attention  and  care  of  the  vine-grower,  an  acre  rarely  ji? '• 
more  than  3  or  4  measures  (6  or  8  hogsheads),  of  2  hectoHten>,i' 
about  6  or  8  measures  to  the  hectare  of  prepared  wine.  To  this  cak^^ 
tion  of  yield  we  must  add  about  two- thirds  as  much  again  for  secoorx^ 
wines,  known  under  the  names  of  first "  taille"  (pruning),  second  **tajl 
and  "  rebfiohe"  (second  tilling).  With  the  exception  of  the  first "  tail' 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  sparkling  wines,  tli^ 
wines  are  consumed  by  the  proprietor  and  his  vine-dressers. 

At  Ay,  which  may  properly  be  chosen  as  the  center  and  type  of :' 
true  production  of  champagne,  unbottled  wine  is  worth  in  anaveri. 
year  from  600  to  800  francs  a  measure  of  2  hectoliters,  and  the  prifr  * 
about  the  same  for  the  not  less  famous  vintages  of  Cramant  and  Ve:'' 
nay.  One  year  with  another,  then,  the  vine-growers  receive  a  snir  - 
about  1,800  francs  ($360)  per  acre,  that  is,  by  reckoning  theminiffl-' 
price  of  600  francs  and  the  production  at  three  "  pieces"  per  acre  j  ^ 
they  have  been  obliged  to  spend  from  1,000  to  1,200  firanca  dnnog^^ 
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year  on  the  vines  and  in  the  prodnction  of  the  wine.  This  resnlt  would 
be  certainly  most  satisfactory  if  this  average  figure  of  prodnction  was 
reached  every  year,  which  unfortunately  can  not  be  said  to  be  the  fact. 
The  comparatively  limited  extentof  the  champagne  vines  (for  although 
there  are  in  the  department  of  the  Marne  16,500  hectares — 40,700  acres — 
of  vineyards,  the  real  centers  of  champagne  making  only  occupy  from 
SOO  to  800  hectares)  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  prices  which  the 
^rst  crop,  good  or  bad,  fetches  every  year. 


United  States  Consulate, 

BheimSj  January  31, 1884. 


John  L.  Frisbie, 

ConsuL 


COGNAC. 

BBPOBT  BT  00N8VL  PRESTON. 

The  culture  of  the  grape-vine  is  the  first  and  most  important  industry 
)f  the  people  of  this  district.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  employment 
md  of  wealth,  and  therefore  great  attention  is  paid  to  it.  They  spend 
nuch  time  and  money  in  experimenting  and  studying  the  best  means  of 
)lanting,  grafting,  and  overcoming  the  chlorosis  and  phylloxera. 

The  committee  of  viticulture  of  the  arrondissement  of  Oognac  which 
lirects  these  matters  is,  then,  a  very  important  body ;  its  transactions 
kre  made  the  subject  of  an  annual  report,  the  last  one  being  made  in 
February  of  this  year. 

They  spent  30,000  francs  for  the  purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution 
\i  American  plants  for  grafting  on  the  native  vines  of  the  country  of 
he  Gharente,  for  the  creation  of  a  nursery  garden,  and  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  school  of  grafting. 

The  number  of  plants  received  the  past  year  for  grafting  was  256,000. 
?o  aid  in  the  success  of  the  plantations,  they  published  and  addressed 
:ratuitously  to  every  one  who  asked  for  the  plants,  detailed  instructions 

0  guide  them  in  the  grafting.  There  was  some  trouble  in  finding  land 
aving  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  nursery  garden,  but  at  last 
bey  hired  land  at  Orouin,  on  the  route  to  Saintes,  containing  13,300 
quare  meters. 

The  soil  was  good,  entirely  cleared  up,  and  sufficient  for  two  hundred 
nd  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  grafts.  A  house  was  built  of 
rood,  in  which  to  preserve  the  plants  which  they  receive  for  distribu- 
ion,  and  there  they  will  start  a  school  of  graftage. 

Numerous  grafts  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  and 

1  the  presence  of  the  proprietors  who  will  be  convoked  to  witness  the 
^orks. 

Mr.  Ki vas^  the  able  professor^  constantly  occupied  In  the  study  Q  tli^ole 
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subject  for  many  years,  has  hired  a  young  man  firom  the  agricaltQral 
school  who  directs  it. 

Five  experimental  fields  have  been  established,  in  which  aboot  I'v- 
hundred  and  fifty  new  varieties  of  hybrid es  have  been  cultivate.  A: 
the  annual  meeting  I  speak  of,  in  February  last,  Professor  Bivas  m^ 
an  elaborate  report  to  the  committee  of  which  I  transmit  a  free  tmy 
lation. 

William  S.  Pbestok, 

Coml 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cognac,  August  26, 1890. 


CULTITRI!  OF  THB  VOTE  IN  COONAC. 

Report  of  Professor  Rivae  to  the  committee  of  viticulture  of  the  arrondittemeni  of  Cf^r 
[Traaslated  by  Goosul  PreatoiL] 

The  old  French  Tines,  planted  in  the  low-lands  where  the  soil  is  clayey  and  in* 
continae  to  hecome  more  and  more  rigorous.  This  is  dna  solely  to  the  pesL^tci 
rains  of  the  last  two  or  three  yearn.  Retained  in  the  low-lands  at  the  wafict  o(  ■-- 
soil  hy  a  clay  very  compact  they  have  almost  drowned  the  phyloxera,  as  if  mois.' 
a  complete  sahmersion,  or  at  least  placed  them  in  such  a  condition  that  they  c^ii ' 
multiply  themselves  actively.  A  proof  that  it  is  really  so  is  that  the  vines  pl^'  *' 
the  hillsides  where  the  water  runs  off  contkine  to  perish.  This  state  of  tLir;?  - 
maintained  if  the  years  are  rainy,  but  not  if  they  are  dry.  When  the  drri  - 
becomes  more  intense  all  the  vines  to-day  more  vigorons  disappear  anew. 

It  would  then  be  imprudent  to  make  new  plantations  of  French  vines;  iusisiit-  ^ 
the  young  vines  succumb  rapidly  to  the  attacks  of  the  phylosera.    In  the  dry  h:  ♦ 
it  goes  without  saying,  the  young  vines  last  hardly  three,  four,  or  fiveyeai?,^- 
is  proved  by  numerous  examples.    It  is  not  the  same  if  these  newplantaUoua^' 
treated  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects.    The  sulphur  of  carbon  and  the  sa^I " 
rated  carbonate  of  potash  have  been  tried  and  proved.    The  salphor  of  carbon  .o 
warrens,  in  the  lands  which  drain  well  and  even  in  clayey  land  when  the  soil  u^- 
dried  again :  the  sulpho-carbouate  of  potash  in  the  lands  of  the  open  ooontiT. 

The  high  price  of  the  vines  indemnify  largely  for  the  expenses  of  the»pp'ic»' 
of  these  insect-destroyers. 

FIKLD8  OF  DBMONSTRATION. 

The  fields  of  demonstration  which  the  committee  of  viticultare  have  created  it  t  ' 
arroudissement  of  Cognac  are  six.    They  are  situated  on  the  principal  nmttt  v- 
end  at  Cognac,  Jarnao  and  Chftteanneuf. 

The  field  of  Chateaunenf  is  established  in  a  flinty  land,  or  in  some  places  cb.^ 
redish  and  sometimes  poor.    The  plantation  has  been  made  in  grafts  on  the  ^'^ 
Kmilion  and  of  Balzac  or  Jacquez,  York,  Vialla.    Some  ranks  have  been  pl*C'*^ 
roots,  which  will  he  grafted  in  the  spring. 

The  vegetation  of  these  vines  is  very  fine,  save  in  one  point,  where  the  ws**  ^'' 
remained  during  a  long  time,  and  their  vigor  has  very  favorably  impw**  ^ 
numerous  visitors. 

The  two  fields  of  demonstration  of  Jarnao  are  less  fine.  This  comes  tm  ^»  ^ 
quality  of  the  plants  (the  last  year  the  plants  grafted  with  leaves  were  »if.  - 
those  which  should  have  been  employed  were  defective),  and  *\^W^^ife*f  ^""^  '*" 
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rains,  which  came  so  soon  after  plauting.  The  ground  was  very  compacti  the  water 
had  been  retained  in  the  holes  and  drowned  the  roots.  Besides,  in  the  low  country, 
mauy  of  the  French  vines  have  been  completely  stranded  for  the  same  reason.  This 
3  ear  the  failures  will  be  replaced  with  very  fine  plants,  grafted  and  soldered ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  very  soon  these  fields  will  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

The  vegetation  of  the  vines  of  demonstration  established  near  Cognac  is  really 
very  remarkable.  One  of  these  is  situated  on  the  route. to  8t.  Snlpice,  on  ground 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Brisson.  The  plantation  has  been  made  in  grafts  and  soud^  do 
Folio,  or  Jacqucz,  Solonis  or  York.  Five  ranks  have  been  planted  in  roots,  not 
grafted,  of  Rupestris,  8<ilouis,  York,  Ripatia,  Jacquez,  etc.  A  part  will  be  grafted 
Id  some  months  in  places;  the  other  parts  will  serve  as  witnesses,  and  will  furnish 
the  slips.  As  I  have  already  said,  all  these  vines  are  very  fine ;  many  of  the  grafted 
plants  bear  grapes  this  year,  that  is  to  say  of  the  second  leaf;  and  it  is  hoped,  if  there 
in  no  accident,  that  the  harvest  will  largely  cover  expenses  of  cnltnre. 

Another  vine  is  found  on  the  high  road  to  Saintes  near  Tourezac,  and  if  I  am  well 
iuformed  it  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  ground  is  reddish,  flinty 
clay,  above  an  under  soil  of  chaple  of  60  centimeters  and  over  of  depth. 

The  graftings  employed  are  the  Solonis,  the  York,  the  Jacquez.  Tbev  have  not 
l>een  able  to  cultivate  there  the  Rupestris  and  Riparia;  these  two  were  wanting,  but 
they  will  be  vigorously  developed.  The  plantation  has  been  made  in  soldered  grafts ; 
some  feet  only  of  roots  not  grafted  are  cultivated  as  specimens. 

For  manure,  5  cubic  meters  of  manure  have  been  employed  from  the  farm.  This  is 
not  excessive,  and  the  vine-growers  are  advised  to  use  more  on  the  new  plantations 
(fur  the  grafts  and  sond^  it  is  important  above  all  that  the  first  year  the  vegetation 
Bhoold  be  very  vigorous  in  order  that  the  closing  of  the  cuts  may  be  more  perfect  in 
the  folds) ;  but  I  insisted  that  in  order  to  render  our  vines  demonstrative  as  rapidly 
a»  possible  they  must  be  planted  under  rather  bad  conditions. 

The  field  of  demonstration  of  Cronin  has  been  planted  in  a  great  part  with  roots 
of  Jacquez,  Solonis,  Rupestris,  and  York,  which  will  be  grafted  in  the  coming  spring. 
The  grafts  sondes  occupy  buc  five  ranks ;  here  they  will  be  able  to  judge  in  the  same 
ground  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  plantations  of  grafts  soud6s  and  of  planta- 
tions made  with  the  roots  planted  and  grafted  on  the  spot. 

Up  to  the  present  these  vines  are  all  very  vigorous ;  all  the  fields  of  demonstration 
have  been  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  from  40  to  45  centimeters  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
plow,  afterwards  the  plantation  has  been  made  in  holes,  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
being  cut  15  or  20  centimeters  in  length. 

Some  persons  planted  the  roots  with  a  bar,  grafted  or  not,  after  cutting  the  roots 
smooth.  This  is  a  bad  system  of  planting ;  above  all  for  the  plants  grafted  and  sol- 
dered. It  has  already  been  said  that  these  plants  ought  to  vegetate  vigorously  the 
first  year,  in  order  that  the  solder  may  be  completed.  It  is  important,  then,  to  leave 
them  all  their  roots.  The  planting  with  a  bar,  which  requires  their  suppression,  or 
at  least  their  reduction  to  almost  nothing,  is  not  suitable  to  grafts  sondes. 

To  sum  up,  the  vines  of  demonstration  of  the  committee  leave  nothing  to  desire 
(those  of  Jarnac  excepted),  and  these  certainly  count  for  something  in  the  great  en- 
thnslasm  manifested  in  favor  of  American  vines  in  the  borderies  near  Chateau  Neuf, 
etc. 

BECONSTRUCTING  THE  VINEYARDS  WITH  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

What  prevents  many  from  planting  American  vines  is  that  they  believe  these 
plantations  are  very  expensive.    We  will  try  to  show  that  it  is  not  so. 

Without  doubt  the  plantations  made  with  plants  grafted  and  soldered,  taken  from 
the  nursery  gardens,  come  very  dear,  and  this  is  not  a  very  practical  way  of  recon- 
structing to  a  great  extent;  but  these  same  plants  can  be  raised  here,  and  then  the 
cost  is  insignificant. 

With  a  thousand  slips  of  Jacquez  one  meter  in  length  they  can  make  three  thou- 
sand grafted  alips.    Put  in  nursery  gardens  and  well  cultivated,  they  can  give  £^^1^ 
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harrest  of  50  per  cent. ;  some  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cogn»o  obtained  eyen  60  »d  T^ 
per  cent ;  say  1,500  plants  grafted,  which  will  have  cost  the  enormons  hud  of  fi 
This  is  the  price  of  1,000  slips  of  Jacqnez;  with  the  Solonis,  Riparia,  Yialla,  the  pn« 
would  be  a  little  higher. 

We  do  not  mention  here  the  expense  of  hand  work  of  grafting,  of  the  eoltne  of  tBt 
nursury  slips,  etc.,  for  this  kind  of  work  can  be  done  in  the  evening  by  tbe  tns.ut. 
or  on  rainy  days,  etc.  But  these  plants  will  yield  some  grapes  the  second  year,  at. 
a  passable  harvest  the  thinl  year.  I  can  mention  here  a  vine  at  St  Mdroe  which  hv 
yielded  four  barrels  of  wine  to  the  journal  at  its  second  leaf.  Besides,  in  tiw  Bea-:;> 
lais  they  often  harvest  the  second  year  of  planting,  always  the  third ;  while  tiie  Fre^cl 
vines  generally  produce  but  at  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  the  seventh  year.  Daie  r* 
add  that  the  American  vines  grafted  produce  a  third  more  than  the  French  Ti&tT- 
this,  however,  is  the  exact  truth. 

The  grafted  slips  are,  then,  a  rapid  and  economical  means  of  reeonstmctingTii^ 
yards;  but  they  can  operate  differently  and  Just  as  economically.  Instead  of  fnff 
ing  the  slips  on  the  stalk  they  can  graft  on  the  roots,  and  so  pat  them  iu  tbt 
nursery.    The  success  of  the  grafting  is  better  and  the  plants  finer. 

Another  economical  means  is  good ;  to  put  the  slips  of  45  or  50  centimeters  loc^  ii 
a  nursery  ind  graft  them  there  the  following  year,  and  plant  the  vines  affcerrvv 
the  second  year  where  the  grafting  has  snoceeded.  The  slips  themselves  eost  frr<s 
4  to  15  francs  per  thousand,  according  to  the  graft  bearers;  that  is  less  thu  i* 
FoUe-Blanche,  and  St.  Emilion  cost. 

They  can  also  plant  the  roots,  which  are  grafted  where  they  are  at  theeodefa 
year  from  planting.  If  the  grafting  sncceeds,  the  vines  are  thus  very  vigorous,  bat  j 
one  locality  the  grafting  in  place  often  gives  but  very  insignificant  results. 

The  cause  appears  to  be  the  cold  and  moist  climate.  The  reasons  are  not  vcc;  vfil 
known,  but  they  can  very  easily  obviate  that  inconvenience,  or  at  least  attennatc  :t< 
effects.  It  suffices  to  make  at  the  same  time  the  grafting  takes  place  a  ntinerj  i*' 
grafts  and  sondes  with  which  they  can  replace  all  the  failures. 

Some  graft  the  roots  on  table  and  at  once  plant  in  nursery.  This  is  a  badproceri- 
ing,  for  it  has  all  the  inconveniences  of  grafting  in  place  and  of  grafting  on  table  w.ib- 
out  the  advantages.  They  succeed  well  sometimes,  but  very  rarely.  The  br«fe  s: 
up  of  the  ground  is  what  costs  the  dearest.  The  American  vines  require  a  gn> '-' 
well  broken  up,  but  when  they  understand  it  a  hectare  of  land  can  be  broken  up  «  - 
a  plow  for  150  francs  ($30)  or  less. 

Besides,  the  expense  of  breaking  up  of  plantation  of  grafting  might  be  still  gruu: 
the  two  or  three  harvests  that  the  grafted  American  vines  produce  sooner  thanFrcS-'i 
vines  would  more  than  cover  the  expense.  If  we  add  that  they  produce  moredor.s; 
their  duration;  and  that,  thanks  t-o  them,  the  blight  is  no  more  to  be  faared.  or  j' 
least  it  will  not  be  very,  serious.  We  shall  have  shown  what  every  one  ahesdj  ki*^  s- 
that  if  the  American  vines  have  some  inconveniences,  they  offer  also  seriooi  adM> 
tages. 

Grafting  still  frightens  many :  but  the  school  of  graftage  which  will  be  open  tV  < 
months  at  Cognac  will  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  that  t\:^' 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  simple  or  so  easy  to  do.  As  for  the  difficulties  of  the  tb* 
in  best  graft-bearers  for  a  given  soil,  they  are  not  very  great.  It  is  well  ondei>-i*  ■ 
t>o-d$iy  what  lands  are  suitable  for  the  usual  graft-bearers;  such  as  Ripana,  8o>os-n 
Jacqnez,  Vialla,  York  Madeira,  etc.  Besides,  in  many  of  the  lands  of  the  acTOBd>«^ 
ment  all  these  old  vines  can  give  good  results.  Where  the  difficulty  ownmciKf! ' 
where  the  proportion  of  calcaire  becomes  considerable;  but  this  is  aqnestios  wev-^ 
examine  later.  Hereafter  they  can  plant  without  hesitation  the  American  tisi^  r 
a  large  part  of  the  arrundissement.  We  can  not  give  exact  figures;  bat  after  vU 
I  have  observed  in  my  voyages  for  the  gratuitous  distribution,  I  believe  I  so  ^ ' 
far  from  the  truth  in  estimating  it  as  about  one-half  of  the  total  snrfiicecrfths  >b*^* 
dissement. 
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Tbat  l8,  then,  30,000  hectares  where  American  Tines  can  now  he  planted  in  all 
Becnrity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  area  of  the  old  vineyards  hefore  the  phylloxera.  Here  is 
a  list  of  communes  where  saccess  is  certain :  OognaCi  Crouin,  Saint-Lanront,  Lonzac, 
Saint-Andr^,  Saint-Sulpice,  Cherves,  Bonthlers,  Breyille,  Saint-Severe,  Honlette,  Ner- 
ciliac,  Reparsac,  Jnlinnne,  Chassors,  Jarnao,  Bonrg-Charente,  Saint-Brioe,  Oondeville, 
Saint-Amant  de  Graves,  les  Graves,  Ch&teaaneuf,  Mosnac,  Saint-Snrin,  Saint-Simon, 
Triao,  some  parts  of  Flcurao,  Fonssignac,  Sigonne,  Ars,  Mainze,  Saint  Prenil,  Ton- 
zao.  Malaville,  Boateville  in  Champagne. 

Besides  the  nature  of  the  lands,  which  can  not  deceive  us,  plantations  dating  al- 
ready from  several  jears  show  that  in  these  oommnnes  American  vines  work  well 
and  give  good  results. 

AMERICAN  VINES  IN  CALCAREOUS  SOILS. 

For  the  lands  of  Champagne  and  of  Groie  we  are  less  favored.  For  the  most  part 
American  vines  which  have  there  heen  cultivated  have  not  prospered  well. 

But  it  will  he  seen  that  we  need  not  despair  of  finding  one,  and  perhaps  several, 
graft-bearers  which  will  develop  very  well. 

Let  us  first  see  what  is  the  organization  of  our  fields  of  experiments.  These  fields, 
four  in  Champagne,  with  Henry  Perrin,  of  Boussac ;  Henry  Pelletant,  of  Gent^ ;  Af m^ 
Richard,  of  Louzac;  Filloux,  of  Angeac.  The  fifth,  In  Groie,  with  Mr.  Arsandeau  at 
Sigonne.  T^o  other  experimental  fields  will  be  created  this  year.  One  in  the  Groie 
will  he  planted  exclusively  with  varieties  which  have  already  given  good  results  in 
Champagne.  The  other,  in  Champagne,  will  receive  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
ctred  and  fifty  new  varieties.  We  will  have,  also,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  from 
foar  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  varieties  on  trial,  all  very  rare,  and  all  recom- 
mended for  diverse  reasons  for  calcareous  soils.  It  is  the  unique  collection  of  the 
world. 

Each  variety  is  represented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  slips 
in  each  field.  The  Berlandieri,  Cinerea,  and  Cordi folia  vines  are  the  most  numerous. 
Half  of  these  will  be  grafted,  the  rest  not ;  so  that  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  each 
old  vine  as  a  graft-bearer  and  direct  producer  (for  many  can  do  both)  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  grafting  on  each  one  of  them.  All  these  varieties  resist  the  phylloxera ;  most 
are  unharmed,  others  carry  it  on  their  roots  but  do  not  suffer  from  it.  The  phylloxera 
in  OUT  Judgment  is  the  most  inoffensive  insect,  and  in  what  follows  it  ^ill  not  be  in 
question.  The  soil  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  vines.  It  is  not  then  a  study  to  find  a 
vine  that  will  resist  the  phylloxera  (there  are  thousands),  but  to  find  a  vine  that  wiU 
not  only  resist  phylloxera,  but  also  prosper  in  lands  of  Champagne  and  Groie.  This, 
we  shall  see,  is  not  far  from  achievement. 

CnLOROSIS  IN  AMERICAN  VINES. 

Before  examining  in  detail  how  American  vines  prosper  in  calcareous  soils,  we 
should  endeavor  perhaps  to  find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  non-success  of  most  of 
them  in  these  lands. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  works  already  published  on  this  subject,  which  do 
not  throw  much  light  on  it,  I  have  not  at  present  any  plausible  explanation  to  give 
for  want  of  success.  I  do  not,  therefore,  give  any  detailed  examination  of  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  pn  the  subject.  I  merely  observe  that  many  are  in  con- 
tradiction with  certain  facts,  which  all  have  had  occasion  to  observe. 

The  chlorosis  of  the  vines,  grafted  or  not,  and  the  stunting  which  follows,  have 
turn  by  turn  been  attributed  to  moisture,  to  dronght,  or  to  these  two  elements  com- 
bined ;  to  want  of  coloring  in  the  soil,  want  of  iron ;  to  want  of  light  or  too  much 
light ;  to  climate,  to  the  calcareous  soil  itself,  etc.  The  influence  of  too  much  moisture 
on  the  vegetation  of  the  vines  can  not  be  denied.  I  even  believe  that  it  may  become 
a  serious  cause  of  failure ;  but  to  attribute  all  cases  of  chlorosis  to  moisture  is  clearly 
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tax  exaggeration,  as  I  have  seen  vines  planted  in  very  moist  lands  (the  viter  n- 
mained  on  the  surface  from  October  to  Jnne,  and  the  culture  waa  impossiUs,  htc  tt 
rare  and  short  \RtervaU)  that  never  grew  yellow ;  and  I  have  more  than  meredofifea 
abont  the  part  that  moisture  plays  in  turning  the  leaves  yellow. 

Indeed,  the  stains  of  chlorosis  which  at  times  are  noticed  in  the  vineyards  in  qas- 
tion  are  always  on  the  hillsides,  where  water  never  remains  and  where  the  soil  aitd 
snbsoil  are  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry.  Besides,  the  ohlorosis  ia  never  very  dti- 
gerous  which  can  be  attributed  to  excess  of  moisture.  It  appean  chiefly  is  tbr 
spring,  and  in  the  course  of  vegetation  it  disappears. 

The  influence  of  drought  is  equally  great.  I  have  often  noticed  vines  thtt  vff* 
planted  in  very  dry  land.  After  a  few  days  of  sun  and  a  slight  breeze  to  diy  ti; 
land  entirely,  the  leaves  fade  nnd  the  grapes  wither  and  fall,  bat  no  oh]orost& 

As  for  the  alternatives  of  drought  and  moisture,  these  seem  to  be  the  nataitleoE. 
ditions  of  vegetation.  Under  this  hypothesis,  calcareous  lands  abeorb  mack  nttr, 
then  rapidly  dry ;  at  first  drowning  the  roots,  then  leaving  them  completely  dzy.  TV 
chalky  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cognac  do  not  swell  with  water,  and  a  few  honnaAcr 
rain  they  can  be  easily  worked.  They  do  not  dry  up  either.  We  have  never  obser ed 
vines  suffer  firom  chlorosis,  although  it  is  in  such  lands  as  these  tbat  chlorosis  isms 
intense. 

Iron  seems  to  play  a  certain  role  in  the  formation  of  the  green  matter  of  the  leava' 
some  have  even  supposed  that  the  yellow  color  might  be  owing  to  this  eieoieBt  in  il» 
'  soil ;  bat  this  is  not  so.    For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  ^Uu 
soil  (where  this  cause  is  chiefly  placed)  is  as  rich  in  iron  as  highly  colored  Isada. 

This  metal,  it  is  true,  is  not  found  there  in  the  same  state  of  oxidation  and  d  lia- 
bility to  assimilation ;  but  it  matters  little,  since  the  roots  which  grow  in  the  whic 
soil  contain  as  much  iron  as  those  growing  in  soil  very  rich  in  color.  Besidei,  e^< 
of  the  land  of  Groie  in  the  Charentes  where  American  vines  do  not  thrive  it  tbr 
most  highly  colored,  the  soil  being  very  red,  and  consequently  ought  to  contsin  dk!^ 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  best  state  to  assimilate. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that  an  addition  to  the  soil  of  a  solution  of  snlplute  : 
iron  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  roots  has  a  happy  action  on  the  formation  of  th«  |i^: 
matter  of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  rcsnlt  obtained  from  numerous  trials  made  i&  In- 
of  Groie  *  by  Mr.  Jord  in  the  Charente-Inf^rieure.  The  same  result  I  have  ic.^^l- 
obtained  from  experiments  made  in  laud  of  Champagne.  But  this  action  of  wilp^ 
of  iron  is  very  limited;  the  vines  thos  treated  are  a  little  less  yellow,  that  is sU  t^ 
difference. 

The  slight  overheating  of  the  soil,  which  results  from  want  of  coloring  on  the  ^- 
face,  does  not  account  for  the  greater  part  of  oases  of  chlorosis.  The  lands  d  groit. 
it  has  already  been  stated,  are  colored  red  or  ocher ;  the  heating  of  the  soil  k  alst^ 
too  Intense.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Champagne  has  a  deep  gray,  or  9^i~ 
black  color,  like  marsh-land. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pretended  influence  of  light,  which,  according  toi^' 
is  one  cause  of  chlorosis  when  it  is  not  intense,  and  according  to  others  when  it  is  a- 
cessive. 

As  for  the  climate,  it  burely  plays  a  certain  role  in  the  adaptation ;  but  geoei^; 
speaking,  the  more  it  is  soft,  temperate,  and,  above  all,  less  burning,  the  more  it^ 
vors  the  development  of  American  vines.  And  this  is  so  true  that  in  the  ao^  '- 
France  the  Riparia  rupestris  and  Jaoquez  solonis  are  almost  the  sole  vines  sQltini^ 
as  graft  bearers,  while  less-heated  regions  cultivate  many  more. 

The  Vial  la,  which  does  not  grow  badly  in  the  south,  vegetates  here  veiy  well  i^ 
equally  well  in  the  Beanjolais.    It  is  quite  the  best  for  light  lands  that  are  siliei^ii^ 

The  Herbemont,  that  turns  yellow  so  rapidly  and  is  stunted  in  the  Hfiraalt,tbn^ 
in  analogous  soils  of  the  Charentes,  and  even  in  bad  soils  it  grows  vigoronslj.  1» 
same  is  true  of  the  Oporto,  York  Madeira,  etc.    It  is  clear  that  the  phylozeia  ottUB 

*  Oraie:  Lights  yellow  soil,  mixed  with  ehalk-atoaes.  ^ 
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leas  Tftvage  in  moist  and  temperate  climates,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
moist  lands  are  more  fayorable  to  the  vegetation  of  the  vine  than  very  hot  and  bnm- 
ing  lands.  The  Mediterranean  region  is  not,  therefore,  considered  any  more  as  a 
favored  land  for  the  rcksonstmction  of  vines. 

The  soils  being  eqnally  good  the  Charentes  have  the  advantage  over  the  southwest, 
center,  etc.,  the  facility  of  adaptation  of  the  same  grafts  to  different  soils  being  here 
much  greater. 

The  influence  of  carbonate  of  lime  appears  more  certain.  It  is  of  daily  observation 
that  the  richer  in  calcaire  the  lands,  the  less  they  favor  the  culture  of  American  vines. 
This  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Chaueit  by  means  of  two  hundred  comparative  analyses 
of  soil  from  regions  quite  diverse.  The  most  interesting  is  to  know  Just  what  these 
' '  special  properties  "  are.  Others  suppose  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  acts  directly  on 
the  plant.  This  supposition  pleases  me  if  it  were  confirmed.  Unfortunately  up  to 
the  present  time  nothing  has  Justified  it.  The  researches  I  commenced  last  year  and 
have  continued  this  year  will  perhaps  give  the  key  to  some  of  these  phenomena. 

To  resume,  neither  moisture  nor  dryness,  or  the  two  combined,  count  for  anything 
in  most  of  the  cases  of  chlorosis  and  stunting  which  occur  in  very  calcareous  soils. 
If  their  action  is  not  completely  null,  it  is  at  least  very  limited. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  of  chlorosis  are  owing  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which 
they  appear  united,  as  cause  to  effect.  Carbonate  bf  lime  is  much  more  injurious  to 
tho  vine  in  proporlion  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  vegetable  soil,  whatever  may  be  its 
depth. 

In  a  trial  field  of  the  committee  of  viticulture  the  vegetal  land  has  a  depth  of  40 
centimeters.  It  is  a  soil  of  good  quality,  where  formerly  vines  grew  with  vigor,  and 
I  hoped  that  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  earth  most  of  the  American  vines  would 
grow  there,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  But  it  is  there  that  they  are  more  yellow ;  the 
soil  contained  39  per  cent,  of  calcaire. 

While  in  another  field  of  the  same  geological  formation,  and  of  which  the  vegetal 
bed  was  not  more  than  15  centimeters  deep,  overlying  immediately  a  bank  of  chalk, 
tender,  and  easily  pulverized,  the  vines  are  much  less  yellow,  the  soil  containing  not 
more  than  34  per  cent,  of  calcaire.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
soil has  not  all  the  importance  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  it.  Without  doubt, 
when  the  arable  land  is  calcareous  it  will  ii:yure  the  vines  if  it  contains  much  lime ; 
but,  if  the  arable  bed  is  not  calcareous,  whatever  may  be  its  depth,  the  American 
vines  have  good  chances  of  prospering,  even  when  placed  over  a  subsoil  of  marl  or 
chalk.  Besides  the  examples  cited,  there  are  a  good  number  of  lands  in  Champagne 
whose  vegetal  bed  does  not  exceed  20  or  25  centimeters  immediately  over  chalk,  ten- 
der and  easily  pulverized,  and  yet  American  vines  grow  well  there.  It  is  because 
the  thin  layer  of  earth  is  not  at  all  calcareoos.  There  is  a  third  deposit,  sometimes 
clayey,  sometimes  formed  of  quartz  gravel.  Such  is  also  the  case  of  several  planta- 
tions which  have  been  cited  as  examples  of  reconstruction  in  chalky  lands.  They 
are  in  reality  in  entirely  different  conditions. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  all  American  vines  ai«  not  alike  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Most  are  not  adapted  to  calcareous  soils ;  some  appear  to  resist 
it  completely,  and  this  is  the  case  with  several  vines  which  Mr.  Yialla  observed  in 
America.  Further  on  it  will  appear  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  several  new 
hybrids,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

In  the  same  species  the  numerous  forms  inclosed  present  differences  tangible  enough 
that  it  is  possible  by  selection  to  isolate  those  which  offer  a  real  interest. 

The  species  and  varieties  the  most  meritorious  will  now  be  reviewed  and  some  de- 
tails given  on  most  of  the  vines  which  have  been  tried  in  very  calcareous  land.  These 
condensed  indlcationB  have  been  gathered  by  myself  in  the  experimental  fields  of  the 
committee  of  viticulture  of  the  arrondissement  of  Cognac  established  in  chalky  lands, 
where  until  now  American  vines  have  failed.  We  have  verified  them  during  a  long 
voyage  made  last  year  in  aU  the  regions  where  the  soil  offers  some  analogy  with 
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tboee  of  tlie  Charentos  (in  the  center,  southeast,  south,  soathwest)  by  obeemtiosi 
raade  in  the  experimentid  fields  and  in  the  vineyards. 

The  wild  9peoies  (£ipar(a).— After  haTing;  been  much  used  for  the  raconitnictioQ  ef 
vineyards  then  almost  abandoned  after  numerous  oases  of  chlorosis,  the  E^via  u 
once  more  in  faror,  and  properly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  giafk-besien. 

In  the  first  place,  it  strongly  resists  phyloxera,  a  quality  deficient  in  many  AiC'f:- 
can  vines  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose.  It  bears  quite  well  ^afts  of  most  FRr.ib 
vines  (except  Balxao  and  Monrvfide,  and  a  few  others  which  it  noorisbes  bsdly},  Im'Ji 
in  Provence  and  Languedoo,  as  well  as  in  the  Charentea.  Its  atalk  does  not  ir^  ^ 
much  where  the  land  in  which  it  is  planted  does  not  suit  it,  bat  this  is  psriisps  a 
minor  importance. 

Grafts  have  been  seen  on  the  B^arui  double  the  sise  of  the  sabjeot,  and  the  ass 
were  not  in  appearance  less  vigorous.  Can  these  dimensions  have  any  bearing  od  tb 
duration  of  the  root  f  It  can  not  yet  be  asserted,  but  it  cer^inly  is  mnoh  to  be  feaitw. 
The  exaggerated  swelling  oif  the  graft,  or,  rather,  of  the  graft  bearer,  have  been  it- 
tributed  to  the  effects  of  annular  incision. 

In  facr,  it  is  known  that  in  plants  which  have  undergone  this  operation  the  pir. 
above  the  cut  swells  much,  while  the  lower  part  remains  thin.  The  oonBequ«&ff  j 
a  general  feebleuess  which  if  not  excessive  favors  the  fructification,  but  which  iriy 
also  hasten  the  decay  of  the  plant.  This  is  often  the  case  with  grafts  on  the  RifirL 
French  varieties  grafted  theroon  are  more  fertile  than  when  alone ;  they  fesr  ksiiAt 
blight  and  their  fruit  ripens  more  rapidly.  But  in  reality,  notwithstandisg  tt«« 
analogies,  thero  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  oiroular  incision  and  the  graft 
except  during  the  first  and  second  years  that  follow  the  grafting. 

Until  the  solder  is  complete,  the  graft  can  be  assimilated  to  a  partial  ineisira  (^ 
cut  of  any  kind;  but  as  soon  as  the  solder  is  perfect,  and  the  tissues  of  the  graft  » 
n  communication  with  those  of  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  that  resemblei  tk  ii- 
cision. 

In  a  branch  or  stem  in  which  an  incision  is  made,  as  soon  as  the  ends  aie  reuitri 
and  soldered,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  re-established  as  before  the  cat,  wd  t^* 
lower  part  swells  like  the  upper  part ;  the  tree  or  branch  ceases  to  be  moie  ferti^- 
In  grafts  on  the  Mipariaf  well  soldered,  nothing  like  this  occurs. 

Although  there  is  no  apparent  cbstmction  to  the  circulation  of  the  s^,  yet  t^ 
grafted  part  continues  to  grow  immeasurably,  while  the  subject  rests  feeMe.  T-" 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  I  believe,  is  of  the  physiological  order.  Tberr » 
perfect  harmony  between  all  the  organs  of  the  same  vegetable ;  each  one  contribadEf 
to  the  growth  of  the  others  in  the  best  conditions.  Grafting  seems  to  me  to  bm^ 
this  harmony.  The  matter  elaborated  by  the  new  stem  is  no  longer  that  which  stm 
the  subject;  placed  henceforth  in 'less  favorable  conditions  of  growth  it  is  }6ttd^ 
veloped ;  it  sulfers  and  remains  feeble ;  the  master,  not  absorbed  by  the  subject,  l^ 
catunlates  in  the  grafted  part  and  produces  an  abnormal  swelling. 

The  disorders,  then,  which  follow  the  grafting  are  not  in  consequence  of  the  ^ 
itself.  They  arise,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  internal  and  external  diffeienoei)  or  tbf 
vital  differences  which  exist  between  the  graft  and  the  subject. 

A  vine  grafted  on  itself  (whether  Eiparia  or  any  other  speoies)  ought  not  to  f^^ 
(luce  any  anomaly  like  this.  As  soon  as  the  solder  is  complete  it  should  grov  fr^  ' 
never  grafted.  It  is  easy  to  give  proofs.  Besides  those  found  in  arborioaltare,  a'^ 
which  aro  so  well  known  that  it  is  nnnocessary  here  to  cite  them,  I  will  obserre  \^'^ 
onr  old  French  vines,  grafted  with  neighboring  varieties,  have  never  shown  snytL  ^ 
like  that  offered  by  the  Biparia.    They  grow  as  beforo ;  their  vegetation  is  thesstx 

There  is  the  most  perfect  analogy  between  the  functions  and  mode  of  living  »ft^ 
grafted  part  and  the  subject.  The  latter  preserves  the  same  conditions  of  vegfUt  : 
( hat  it  had  before  the  grafting.  The  moro,  therefore,  two  grafted  vines  offer  soir.? 
in  their  functions,  the  less  the  subject  will  suffer  from  the  grafted  part  It  i«  '^  ^ 
analogy  which  establishes  the  identity  (in  the  ease  of  a  vine  grafted  vpoa  ititb*, 
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which  U  now  called  affinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  two  grafted  vines  differ 
from  each  other,  the  more  the  subject  will  suffer  from  the  grafting. 

Riparia  being  qoit^  different  from  the  French  vines,  which  it  must  bear,  it  is  not 
snrprising  that,  for  the  reasons  given,  the  grafts  are  always  feebler  than  other  kinds. 
This  weakness  will,  in  certain  cases,  kill  the  vine,  or,  at  least,  engender  chlorosis  and 
stunting  of  grafted  roots.  Biparia  has  frequently  developed  quite  vigorously,  as  well 
as  other  vines,  as  long  as  it  is  not  grafted,  even  in  very  bad  soils ;  but  once  grafted 
vegetation  suddenly  stops.  And  then  the  disorders  caused  by  grafting  increase  those 
of  the  non-adaptation  of  the  soil.  This  weakness  is  produced  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  mitigated  by  a  good  adaptation.  For  these  reasons  the  Riparia  re- 
quires a  deep  and  rich  soil,  or  it  must  be  manured  very  highly,  and  the  manure  must 
be  azot^  to  maintain  it  in  good  vegetation.  And  thns  Biparia  will  prosper  many 
years.  For  some  time  it  has  been  an  experiment  to  plant  Biparia  in  all  soils,  but 
soon  it  appeared  that  it  could  not  be  an  universal  graft^bearer.  Wherever  the  white 
marl,  chalk,  tender  and  easily  pulverized,  forms  a  part  of  the  arable  bed,  Biparia, 
when  grafted,  turns  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  calciferons  of  American  vines.  All 
these  varieties  are  not  equally  subject  to  chlorosis,  and  some  were  selected  which 
tnmcd  yellow  less  than  others,  although  none  have  a  sufficient  vegetation  to  be  safely 
used.  In  general  these  varieties  die  earlier  than  the  common  varieties.  Consider- 
able noise  has,  however,  been  made  of  late  about  a  certain  speoiee  of  Biparia  called 
Biparia^Bamand.  This  species  has  its  own  value,  as  the  propagator  of  it  has  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  vineyards  in  parts  where  the  ordinary  Biparia  and  other  graft- 
bearers  have  rapidly  turned  yellow. 

As  it  has  become  notorious,  let  us  examine  under  what  conditions  of  soil  and  culture 
it  thrives  with  Mr.  Ramond. 

The  subsoil  of  his  vineyards  is  very  calcareous.  Sometimes  quite  hard,  of  white 
rock,  but  now  and  then  quite  tender,  and  softening  under  the  influence  of  frost,  it 
changes  in  some  parts  to  a  pulverizable  marl.  The  composition  of  the  vegetal  land 
varies.  It  is  almost  deficient  in  calcaire  in  narrow  places  where  it  has  not  been  broken 
up  or  mixed  with  the  subsoil.  In  some  places  it  is  siliceous,  flinty  in  others,  what- 
ever may  be  the  depth.  Wherever  the  subsoil  is  near  the  surface,  ferns,  pines,  chest*- 
nnts  grow,  although  I  did  not  know  that  such  plants  and  trees  were  adapted  to  cal- 
careous soils.  The  composition  of  the  parts  cultivated  is  unlike.  In  plowing  the 
subsoil  has  mixed  with  the  siliceous  or  flinty  surface  and  numerous  small  fragments  of 
calcareous  marl,  and  the  soil  is  consequently  quite  diversified ;  but  it  offers  often 
strong  resemblance  to  land  of  Groie.  Now  and  then  it  is  a  sandy  soil,  with  20  per 
cent,  of  oalcaire;  sometimes  the  land  is  quite  fertile  and  even  very  rich,  with  12  per 
cent.r  of  carbonate  of  lime.    This  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  less  than  that. 

The  depth  is  from  10  to  40  centimeters,  with  subsoil  more  or  less  compact  of  calcare- 
ous rock.  The  Biparia-BavMnd  thrives  in  all  these  lands;  the  grafts  last  year  were 
much  admired  and  the  harvest  bountifnl.  But  in  every  case  the  soil  is  broken  up 
carefully  and  abundantly  manured.  It  moreover  profits  by  the  flinty  and  sandy  soil. 
The  Biparia-Bamond  certainly  benefits  from  this  cultivation.  But  unless  it  resists 
chlorosis  better  than  Biparia  it  can  not  last.  Still,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  the  soil,  these  considerable  additions  to  the  land  from  the  third  year 
of  plantation  profoundly  modify  the  physical  composition  of  the  arable  land.  There 
are  some  places,  it  is  true,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  but  then  either  the  grafts  have 
not  been  grafted  or  only  recently.  To  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  vine  it 
should  be  planted  under  the  most  ordinary  conditions. 

In  an  experimental  field  containing  above  40  per  cent,  of  calcaire,  Bupestris,  York, 
and  Solonis  fail,  while  Biparia- Bamond  thrives,  but  only  after  two  years  of  growth. 
Biparia- Bamondf  in  fine,  in  lauds  of  Groie,  of  Charente,  Bourgoine,  etc.,  which  are 
partially  calcareous,  will  do  well,  but  it  will  certainly  be  insufficient  in  chalky 
grounds  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  "These  lands  have  been 
tried  in  four  different  places  and  invariably  the  vines  turned  yelloW|  although  less 
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than  ordinary  i^tpoHa,  and,  m  aome  cbhw,  very  stunted.    In  land  of  Groie,  vlfvrfr 
I  haye  olMerved,  it  was  deep  ft^een.  - 

B^paria-Bamond  is  easily  desoribed.  Its  root  or  stem  grows  higher  than  ordicry 
Itiporia,  bat  does  not  equal  it  grafted.  The  branches  shorter,  knit  hard,  of  htzf :•9^'. 
color,  as  they  ripen,  red  during  vegetation,  and  this  shade  is  occasionally  foniMi  jl 
the  veins  or  fibers  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  qnite  ample,  opening  like  Y,  inteD--j 
green  on  both  faoes,  and  bright.  On  the  lower  face  the  filaments  are  8tiff  sa  vel*  u 
in  the  veins  and  on  the  edges.  These  filaments  are  united  at  joints  of  the  ptincif  i 
veins  or  fibers.  The  teeth  are  large,  slightly  projecting,  wail-orowned,  OD&rfh'^. 
regular  or  almost  so  at  the  end  of  the  limbs.  The  teeth  facing  the  lateral  and  tcnnu^i. 
lobes  are  only  a  little  bent.  The  grapes  are  small,  short,  and  thick  seeds,  cocDpi<: 
and  peculiar  to  the  taste. 

All  this  proves  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  Biparia.  The  form  of  the  teeth,  the  Ai^ 
of  the  ▼eins,  the  diminntive  size  of  the  stalks,  and  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  itsnU? 
like  weeds,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  grapes,  etc.,  are  so  many  indieatioos  wb.: 
seem  to  establish  the  relationship  with  Bupestrit. 

Each  time  I  have  occasion  to  compare  it  with  Buparia-BupeBiru,  enltivated  i^ 
by  side,  it  has  always  seemed  to  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  these  hybrids. 

Last  year  was  remarkable  for  Biparias  in  calcareous  lands.  The  nnmber  wu  m- 
siderable.  One  of  them  is  native  of  the  Chareutes.  According  to  the  infomstior  it 
hand,  it  grows  in  lands  which  contain  over  60  per  cent,  of  calcaire.  But  Ript^^ 
not  grafted,  and  slips  from  them  planted  in  similar  lands  and  sabeequentlj  graA^^' 
quickly  disappear. 

Another  species  coming  from  the  North  will  also  be  vigorous.  Acoording  to  ^ 
information  acquired  it  does  not  sustain  its  reputation.  It  will  grow,  it  ia  trw-  '-^ 
very  calcareous  soil ;  but  that  proves  nothing. 

As  for  those  grafted,  and  which  compose  the  small  vineyards,  the  land  is  sot  ti^ 
same  as  those  of  Groie  and  Champagne  in  the  Charentes.  In  aome  the  8obKii:« 
clearly  chalky,  a  tender  turf,  rich  in  chalk ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  thst  tin' 
subsoil  does  not  play  a  great  rAle  in  the  manifestation  of  chlorosis. 

The  soil  is  qnite  fiinty,  red  or  gray,  and  the  ordinary  Bipariay  as  well  aa  m^i 
others,  should  certainly  have  prospered  in  it. 

Without  limiting  these  observations  to  the  vegetation  of  plants  not  graft'^^-  > 
dozen  forms  of  Biparia  and  as  many  of  Rupe$tr%8  might  be  named,  which  have  li^-' 
for  the  past  ten  years  in  open  ground  of  Champagne  very  calcareous  and  cbalkj. 

The  Taylor,  Clinton,  Solon  is,  and  Tacques  were  planted  in  these  lands  thirteen  ">' 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  do  not  turn  yellow ;  but  none  of  these  vines  ars  grafted 

Some  have,  however,  been  grafted  in  these  poor  lands  and  have  done  well.  It  ^'' 
done  on  roots  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  which  had  acquired  snfllcient  strec^-  ■' 
sustain  without  much  suffering  the  greffage. 

One  of  the  ablest  viticnlturists  in  the  Charentes  has  already  confirmed  tbi"  ^^ 
servation.  He  only  grafts  on  roots  of  three  or  four  years  on  the  sprouts  of  a  j^nr* 
growth  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  This  may  be  an  interesting  item ;  bat  of  v-  ^* 
practical  value  f  And  then  it  is  not  proved  that  these  vines  would  live  evso  grtf:*^ 
upon  vines  of  seven  or  eight  yearsj  after  a  few  years  of  graftage. 

On  the  whole,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  not  do  to  try  the  BiparU  (flxr^i ' 
with  prudence)  so  much  recommended  for  calcareous  lands,  for  none  have  as  y^  ^^^ 
proved  in  these  lands.  Biparia-Bamond  alone  is  an  exception.  Yet  it  can  not  beci 
tivated  in  the  chalky  lands  analogous  to  "those  of  Champagne. 

JBifp<w<H«.— This  vine  has  also  been  recommended — ^I  scarcely  know  why— forter 
calcareous  soil.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  it  has  been  seen  growing  vigonnisJr-^ 
rocks  which  border  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  many  ipecj*-' 
rocks,  and  even  calcareous  rocks,  when  very  hard,  are  qnite  favorable  to  Aiiwr^-^ 
vines.  Some  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  H^rault  are  proofii ;  and  some  caleareoaa cbail7 
lands  in  Charente  which  contain  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  limow 
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And  then  Mr.  Yialla  states  that  RupestrU  grows  specially  in  America  in  very  poor 
groandy  iormed,  however,  of  flinty  gravel,  and  not  intermixed  with  vegetal  soiL  It 
is  the  same  thing  in  France. 

It  does  not  answer  to  plaut  BupcMtrU  in  calcareous  soil.  It  dies  there  even  sooner 
than  Bipariat  and  if  it  is  superior  to  the  latter  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  it  is  only 
because  these  lands  are  not  too  calcareous.  In  all  cases  when  the  proportion  of  oal- 
caire  is  too  great,  Bupea^ia  dies.  Ir.  the  lands  of  Champagne  and  Groie  it  dies  where 
the  mparia  is  sometimes  strong.  The  silicions  is  hy  far  the  best  soil  for  it,  and  in  such 
a  soil  it  is  superior  to  all  graft- bearers,  which  it  surpasses  as  the  lands  are  less  and 
less  fertile.  I  have  seen  it  very  vigorous  in  tertiary  deposits  formed  exclusively  of 
gravel  of  the  size  of  hackshot  and  hazel-nuts,  while  BipariOj  ViallOf  and  York- Madeira 
were  there  very  feeble. 

Bupe9tr%9  is  then  the  best  vine  of  all  for  poor,  silicions  soil,  although  it  succeeds  in 
rich  soil,  also ;  yet  cheaper  graft-bearers  are  as  good.  It  grows  admirably,  also,  in 
certain  calcareous,  sterile  lands,  formed  of  calcareous  fragments  rolled  very  hard. 
In  these  lands  Biparia  does  not  tarn  yellow,  but  Bupesiris  is  far  superior  to  it.  For 
the  old  alluvial  earth  of  Charente,  of  which  the  subsoil  is  gravel  mixed  equally  with 
calcareous  and  silicions  fragments,  I  believe  BupestrU  the  best  vine.  Like  Biparia 
various  species  of  Bupestrii  were  recommended  for  calcareous  soiL  Certain  ones  are 
in  our  experimental  fields,  and  others  in  soils  of  diverse  nature,  all  growing  in  about 
the  same  way,  and  in  very  chalky  land  they  all  turn  yellow. 

F.  Cord^folia. — This  vine  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Yialla  for  several  years  for 
calcareons  soil.  Until*  recently  this  vine  had  not  been  much  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  numerous  suckers  that  grow  from  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  play  any  impor- 
tant part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  not  adapted,  either,  to  very 
calcareous  soil.  Several  trials  of  the  vine  have  failed.  In  chalky  land  it  is  affected 
with  chlorosis,  and  soon  dies,  often  daring  the  first  year.  This,  at  least,  is  the  result 
of  our  experiments.  The  greater  number  of  varieties  cultivated  were,  it  is  true,  issues 
of  the  seeds  planted  in  France  and  gathered,  not  upon  Cordlfolia  in  calcareous  lands 
of  America,  but  on  those  growing  in  the  rich  alluvial  earth  of  the  rivers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  vines  which  grow  spontaneously  in  rich  silicions  lands  are  not  adapted  to 
calcareous,  poor  soil,  and  therefore  onr  experiments  may  not  be  considered  important. 
But  I  have  unfortunately  cultivated  Cordifolia  that  came  direct  from  calcareous  lands 
in  America,  and  they  did  no  better  than  the  others.  In  conclusion,  I  do  not  consider 
Cordifolia  of  use  in  poor  ground. 

F.  Cinerea. — The  remarks  made  above  of  Cordifolia  will  apply  word  for  word  to 
Cinerea.  lAke  Cordifolia,  it  turns  yellow  and  is  stunted  during  the  first  year,  both 
the  species  coming  directly  from  calcareous  lands  in  America,  as  well  as  those  obtained 
in  France. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  expected  from  this  vine. 

It  has  been  recommended  for  moist  and  flinty  lands;  it  grows  in  fact  very  well  in 
flinty  beds  in  the  Aude;  but  until  now  no  plantation  of  this  vine  has  been  made  to 
any  extent  in  France,  and  it  is  preferable  to  abstain  from  much  use  of  it. 

F«  Monticola  {FcBxeana  Texana),-^A  species  of  vine  but  little  known  as  yet  in  France. 
Mr.  Vialla  noticed  it  in  America  in  very  calcareous  land,  and  which  bears  much 
analogy  to  land  of  Groie.  It  might  therefore  prosper  in  analogous  soil  in  France. 
We  have  several  cultivated  in  chalky  land ;  none  have  turned  yellow;  their  strength 
is  sn^Qcient,  notwithsanding  the  vine  passes  for  very  feeble.  This  is  all  that  is  known 
of  this  vine,  and  its  future  can  not  be  Judged. 

Candioana.—The  Mustang  ( F.  CandicanB)  is  the  vine  that  attains  the  greatest  di- 
mensions in  America.    It  grows  vigorously  even  in  quite  bad  lands. 

It  has  been  little  cultivated  in  France,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  propagating 
it  by  cuttings  or  slips,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  cultivate 
it  in  our  experimental  fiefds.  Some  of  these  slips  are  always  foand  mixed  acciden- 
tally with  roots  sent  to  as  firom  the  South.  They  turned  yellow  like  those  of  Cinerea 
and  Cordifolia.    It  follows  that,  if  this  observation  is  of  any  value,  it  will  ^Otdo4»^  .p 
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plant  this  vine  in  bad  land.    Moreover,  Mr.  Vial] a  ne^er  observed  it  in  Tex&s '-. 
lands  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.    It  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  other  lands,  and  ibc>  i 
it  be  an  object  to  find  a  process  of  rapid  multiplication,  the  triaJs  of  sdsptat  tv-^ 
which  have  been  made  with  other  varieties  saccesiifnlly,  mnst  be  reeommeoeed. 

F.  ArUianica. — ^This  vine  is  very  rastic  and  a  stroni;  rssistant  of  phylloxsii.  It :: 
employed  in  California  as  a  graft-bearer^  and  not  cultivated  in  France. 

It  grows  spontaneously  in  California  and  Arizona  on  very  dry  hills,  stony  and  ci 
careens. 

If  it  was  more  vigorous,  it  would  perhaps  have  some  value  for  lands  of  Gme.  ^f 
have  planted  a  dozen  roots  in  Champagne.  They  grew  yellow  a  little,  bat  wiik--\ 
degenerating.    It  is  not  in  any  case  a  vine  to  multiply. 

r.  CaZi/omtca.— This  vine  is  of  no  value  either  in  France  or  Americai  Itdia^ 
phylozera,  and  samples  we  cultivated  in  Champagne  turned  rapidly  yellow. 

V.  BtrlandierL^lt  has  been  in  France  for  some  time ;  resists  phylloxera  very  veil 
and  makes  a  good  graft-bearer.  Until  now  it  has  but  little  multiplied  in  Fnnce.^ 
account  of  the  difficulties  to  propagate  it  from  slips  that  easily  break.  It  hsi^  &«▼• 
ever,  been  proved  to  grow  well  in  bad  lands  even  where  there  was  much  linn,  (k 
Dr.  Davin's  lands  it  grows  in  chalky  soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ezperisK::i 
made  by  Mr.  Planchon  in  loam,  composed  of  four  ingredients  and  very  caleareou.  lb 
grafts  were  really  remarkable.  The  same  is  seen  at  some  places  in  tiie  ChiM:^^ 
Suflrieure,  where  it  remains  deep  green,  while  numerous  varieties  around  it  tsmd 
yellow.  Nothing  more  was  known  about  this  vine,  when  Mr«  YiaUa  diseovered  it  v. 
America  in  Texas,  in  soil  analagous  to  the  calcareous  land  of  Charente  and  of  Cbu- 
pagne.  The  various  experiments  I  have  made  show  that  it  will  resist  a  stroDgd^^ 
of  calcaire. 

In  our  experimental  fields  four  hundred  roots  planted  show  no  trace  of  eUonci 
It  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  Charente  Inf($rieure,  while  nnmerons  Tsrittift 
recommended  for  calcareous  soil,  even  the  Folic  Blanche,  planted  in  equally  (^eo> 
ditions,  have  not  escaped  phylloxera.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  these  hopes  win  be 
realized  or  not.  It  is  objected  that  in  the  beginning  this  vine  is  feeble,  hot,  kkr,  i: 
is  strong,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  most  vigorous  graft-bearers.  It  is  prop- 
agated by  slips  of  a  year's  growth.  This  system  is  excellent,  and  it  is  adrissbk  t« 
multiply  it  by  grafted  slips.  This  way,  I  hoped,  last  year  would  overcome  th«  di- 
culty.  But  it  failed.  The  grafted  slips  succeeded  no  better  than  the  slips.  It  b 
preferable  to  graft  slips  of  Berlandieri  from  30  to  35  centimeters  long,  or  e^ti 
shorter,  on  French  or  American  stalks.  They  grow  very  well.  The  slip  plssted  it 
good  soil,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  above  ground,  take  root  at  once,  but  the  Bdu- 
dieri  soon  throws  off  a  certain  number  of  roots.  Very  fine  roots  are  thus  obtviK*! 
Grafts  with  only  one  eye  have  not  succeeded,  and  the  issnes  from  them  have  not  bi 
sufficient  strength.  A  preceding  report,  all  that  was  interesting  to  relate  of  the  bf- 
brids  of  Berlandieri  and  French  vines,  was  given,  so  far  as  chalky  land  iseooceraed. 
Numerous  experiments  have  verified  these  previsions. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  next  place,  that  even  if  Berlandiera  can  not  play  aoj  grtfs 
part  as  graft  bearer  in  chalky  lands,  it  is  not  the  same  with  these  hybrids. 

Hybrids—^ msrioaa  A^6nd«.~Hybrids  that  result  from  crossing  Americao  via 
are  very  numerous.  The  best  known  are  Solonit,  York-Madeira^  Bntingtou,  OtM- 
pinSf  N^O'MexicanOf  Cardifolia-Bupe9tri8f  Siparia-Bvpeatrit^  Supeitria  JS^tHwfii,  Ci»- 
erea  BupeatrU,  etc. 

SolanU,—Th\B  vine  is,  according  to  Mr.  Millardet,  a  hybrid  of  Biparia-RafOfr* 
and  Caudicans;  of  Biparia  and  Caudicans  only,  according  to  Mr.  Yialls.  Ixitixlr^ 
case  Solonis  is  a  graft-bearer  that  is  less  exposed  to  chlorosis  in  chalky  laiid«, »  ^^^ 
as  in  flinty  and  cold  soils.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  aptitude  of  it*  it- 
erators. Riparia  and  Rupestris  are  not,  as  has  been  seen,  adapted  to  ealcanooifln!. 
Mustang  ( F.  Caudicatu)  is  even  better,  although  doubted.  It  is  a  vine  with  scqufri 
qualities  by  hybridation,  ard  this  is  common  to  all  hybrids.  SbZostJ,  in  veiy  e»5 
oartmus  soil,  develops  well  generally  when  not  graftei]^^  apf^  u  ^^l^j^^Telf  chl^ 
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rotiqne.  Bat,  grafted,  it  is  rapidly  fltnnted.  In  land  of  Groie  the  grafts  ezlBt,  do  not 
tarn  yellow  mach,  bat  remain  very  feeble.  When  the  groand  is  broken  up  and  ma- 
nured, it  is  better.  It  gives  good  enough  results  under  these  conditions.  But  really 
it  is  only  in  flinty,  moist  lands  that  SolanU  should  be  planted.  There  it  is  the  best 
graft-bearer  of  all.  When  it  has  been  planted  side  by  side  with  Bipariaf  York,  etc., 
in  such  conditions,  its  vigor  was  always  superior  to  them ;  but  for  land  of  Groie  it 
mast  be  entirely  abandoned. 

^Tovo- ifertcoiMk— According  to  Mr.  Vialla,  by  bride  of  Bt^aria  and  Mustang,  and 
oonseqnently  related  to  Solonii,  to  which  besides  it  o£fers  the  greatest  analogy.  Novo- 
Mexicana,  then,  is  a  group  of  hybrids  only  dissimilar  by  very  little.  Solonii  is  one 
of  these  hybrids.  It  resists  chlorosio,  like  SolanU,  better  than  many  other  vines ;  but 
it  has  been  cultivated  for  so  short  a  time  in  f\rance  that  we  can  not  pronounce  upoa 
its  value.  In  one  of  our  experimental  fields  of  Champagne  it  turned  yellow,  but  less 
than  5o{aiiff .  In  ordinary  lands  it  is  vigorous  and  well  adapts  slips,  but  it  has  not 
yet  acquired  resistance  of  phylloxera.  It  is,  then,  an  interesting  vine  for  study ;  but 
too  great  hopes  most  not  be  placed  upon  it.  Among  its  many  varieties  a  choice 
should' be  made.  Mr.  Vialla  sent  me  lately  a  remarkable  species,  called  Nova  Mexi- 
cana tPHuidhon, 

Yo^h  Jfoddra.— This  vine  is  recommended  for  dry  lands.  It  succeeds  there  very 
welly  and  few  phylloxera  are  found  on  its  roots,  but  these  dry  lands  ought  not  to  be 
oalcareous.  It  does  bettor  in  siliceous  soil  formed  of  big  stones,  with  a  little  vegetal 
earth  and  poorer  than  the  soil  of  SupestHs,  York  is  quite  feeble  whenever  the  siliceous 
grains  are  unmixed  with  good  earth  and  compact.  In  these  conditions  its  grafts  are 
never  very  fine.  They  bear  much  fruit,  too  much,  even,  but  it  ripens  badly.  In 
the  oalcareous  land  of  Groie  it  does  not  turn  yellow  much,  but  its  development  there 
is  always  so  restrained  that  it  can  not  well  be  utilized  for  plantations.  In  Champagne 
lands  it  dies  rapidly,  and  it  is  equally  bad  in  moist,  flinty  soils. 

The  Vialla  and  Franklin  should  be  planted  in  light,  siliceous  land,  as  it  Is  only  there 
they  will  grow  vigorously.  If  the  proportion  of  oalcaire  is  a  little  raised  they  soon 
die,  and  they  are  also  feeble  in  moist  and  stony  soils.  We  pass  by  the  Clinton  and 
Taylor,  which  have  been  almost  abandoned  as  graft-bearers. 

The  Oporto  has  been  recommended  for  calcareous  soil,  but,  I  think,  wrongly.  It 
is  only  vigorous  in  soils  that  suit  Vialla,  where  it  is  even  more  vigorous  than  the 
latter. 

The  CikampiiM.— These  vines,  cultivated  in  France,  are  hybrids  of  Bupestris  and 
Mustang,  Their  characteristics  are  quite  various.  Some  which  are  bushy  with  glit- 
tering leaves,  almost  smooth,  resemble  Rupestrie;  others  which  are  portly,  dull 
leaves,  downy,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  more  like  Mustang.  These  vines  do  not 
equally  resist  phylloxera.  Although  for  the  most  part  quite  difficult  to  multiply 
( the  slips  take  badly,  the  layers  only  succeed),  still,  hopes  are  entertained  for  their 
adaptation  to  bad  soils.  Some  of  them  have  so  far  resisted  chlorosis,  where  Biparia 
vras  torn  up ;  but  the  resistance  of  many  of  these  hybrids  to  phylloxera  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Some  even  died  under  the  attacks  of  this  parasite.  And  in  the  experi- 
mental fields  of  Champagne  all  the  species  (Nos.  1,  2,  5, 10)  which  were  cultivated 
turned  yellow  the  first  year.  Elsewhere  they  did  well  a  little  longer  time,  but  only 
to  the  moment  of  graftage.  It  is  uncertain  how  they  would  do  in  land  of  Groie,  as 
they  are  not  strong,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  serve  as  graft-bearers  in 
these  lands.  The  hybrid  Champins,  result  of  crossing  Berlandieri,  MonHcola,  etc.,  with 
Mustang  and  what  Mr.  Vialla  found  in  America,  may  prove  to  be  better  resistants  of 
phylloxera  and  less  liable  to  chlorosis  on  account  of  their  origin.  I  have  not  yet 
mode  the  trial. 

JSunUngton.—ThiB  is  a  hybrid  of  Buparia  and  Bupestris,  According  to  Mr.  Millardet, 
it  is  allied  to  V.  Labrusca.  The  latter's  influence  must  be  feeble,  for  there  is  no  well 
(]  dfined  characteristic  of  Lehrusca  in  the  Huntington.  The  fruit  is  not  foxy ;  the  leaves 
^re  entirely  smooth  as  well  as  the  branches  and  the  tendrils  are  prolonged  in  some 
^  the  branches.    Until  now  this  vine  has  been  little  used  as  a  graft-bearer,  miC 
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aocotmfe  of  its  feebleneas,  and  also  m  its  resietanoe  to  phylexera  haa  not  been  j^ 
determined.  It  is  multiplied  in  the  Chaientes  and  the  aoath  of  Franoe  as  a  dinet 
prodacer.  The  grapes  are  yery  nnmerons,  small,  of  medium  seeds,  compact,  rf  % 
peculiar  taste,  but  not  sour.  The  wine  produced  is  bad.  For  want,  boweyer,  of 
better,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Charentes  mix  it  with  other  wines  and  drink  it.  It  ii 
most  remarkable  for  its  fine  vegetation  in  very  bad  lands.  Whatever  may  be  £&;•. 
against  Huntington  it  remains  green  and  vigorous  in  lands  of  Groie  where  Bapmtn. 
Solaniif  and  Biparia  are  soon  stunted.  It  is  the  same  in  lands  where  Ameriean  viiK> 
grow  well;  much  better  than  Riparia,  York,  SoloMa,  Bupestria,  etc.,  and  wfaiah  asTe- 
tholess  grew  finely.^  It  is  not  to  recommend  its  culture  or  to  advise  its  use  as  gnft- 
bearer  or  direct  producer,  for  it  does  not  resist  phyloxera  well;  but  in  calcaneus s« 
it  is  a  vine  least  of  all  liable  to  chlorosis.    The  cause  is  unknown. 

Biparia-BupeitrU.'-ThiB  vine  is  an  example  of  what  has  already  been  said,  tb^ 
certain  hybrids  offer  certain  aptitudes  which  certainly  were  not  transmitted  froK 
their  originals.  Almost  all  hybrids  are  more  vigorous  than  their  generators.  Tisj 
swell  more  and  their  branches  are  longer  and  stronger.  They  are  better  adapted  ;i> 
bad  soils  than  RipaHa  or  Bupe9tri9.  Few  of  these  vines  have  been  grafted,  but  ti^ 
will  not  do  it  well  and  their  trunk  would  rapidly  develop,  as  we  believe.  Tbe 
swellings^  so  frequent  and  voluminous  at  the  point  of  solder  on  Bipari^  aie  ae^ff 
seen,  and  it  is  thought  that  Biparia-BupeairUf  or  some  among  them,  will  make  exxsel* 
lent  graft-bearers.  Other  reasons,  too,  than  these  might  be  given.  First,  maams: 
vines  that  grow  well  in  very  calcareous  soil,  like  the  Groie,  are  found  Just  two  of  ^tm 
hybrids,  Huntington  and  BiparUi-Banumd, 

In  a  plantation  in  very  poor,  calcareous  land  some  roots  were  more  vigonNis  tbaz. 
Bupestria  planted  under  the  same  conditions  by  their  side,  and  on  examination  tbt 
roots  were  identified  as  hybrides  of  Buparia  and  Bupwlrit,  In  very  oalcareoos  lui. 
of  Provence  a  BupeBtria,  result  of  crossing  with  Biparia,  grew  very  well  when  msBj 
vines  planted  at  the  same  time  are  already  dead. 

Nearer  Cognac,  in  land  of  Groie,  where  the  best  of  Bupeatris  may  die,  some  of  ^* 
Biparia-Bupestrii  are  very  fine.  In  Ard^he,  in  soil  of  bad  quality,  of  Mr.  Coeder. 
Buparia-Bupestris  is  remarkable.  And  I  may  be  excused  in  my  preference  for  the»c 
vines  by  adducing  proofs  of  their  beauty  in  the  worst  lands  of  the  Charsnte,  as  bsj 
be  witnessed  in  lands  of  Messrs.  Foex,  Millardet,  and  Grasset.  All  that  have  faecc 
cultivated  in  our  experimental  fields  have  a  fine  vegetation  in  Champagne,  a  fewoal; 
have  turned  a  little  yellow ;  it  is  nut  believed,  however,  that  they  will  be  good  giaft- 
bearers  for  these  lands.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  lands  of  Groie  they  may  be  itaed 
without  apprehension.  In  fact,  they  have  a  marvelous  vegetation  and  aarpsss  thr 
finest  species  of  Franco- American  hybrids.  All  are  not  equally  fine,  it  is  tne,  asd 
a  serious  selection  must  be  made.  Thus  a  Btparia-BupeatriM  of  Tseger  compnasd  tv» 
kinds :  one,  more  like  Bupestris  (its  branches  erect-,  shorter,  and  red-oolorad  like 
herbs),  was  the  more  vigorous ;  the  other,  resembling  Biparia,  has  longer  biaadMs  t : 
yellowish  green,  prickly  leaves;  it  turns  yellow  in  land  of  Champagne,  whik  tbe 
first  remains  green.  In  addition  to  several  well- selected  specimena,  apon  which  ex- 
periments have  alresdy  been  made,  we  shall  continue  to  make  others  known. 

Cord%folia-Rupe8tri€,'-Theae  vines  grow  vigorously  in  America,  and  alao  ia  soc-^ 
parts  of  the  south  of  France.  Mr.  Millardet  has  commended  their  use  in  calcsnr  j» 
soil.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  error,  for  they  will  not  prosper.  Several  I  bsT.- 
had  planted,  both  natural  and  artificial,  all  turned  yellow  rapidly  and  died  in  a  fev 
months.  They  take  better  in  land  of  Groie,  but  the  poorest  vines  imaginable.  It  * 
not  known  for  what  reason  they  have  been  recommended  so  highly.  Mr.  MiQanift 
maintains  that  they  are  adapted  to  flinty  soil,  cold  and  compact.  Bat  they  lisTr 
failed  in  good  garden  sq^l,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them,  whi^ver  be  tbe 
kind  of  soil.    They  are  not  of  value  either  in  chalky  lands  or  in  Groie. 

Eupestris  jEttivalia, -^Of  this  vine  we  possess  very  few  specimens.    Ona  did  vr^* 

in  lands  of  the  south  of  France ;  but  transplanted  in  chalky  land  near  Oognae,  tbtj 

^  stunted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.    Nothing  can  Im  exDeBtodaf  tbev 
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vines.  Somo  of  them,  bowevor,  have  merit.  That  of  Lezigiian  gro  <vg  well  with  Mr. 
Honisset,  and  the  Taylor,  alFter  four  or  five  years,  Qontinaes  to  grow  vigoroasly  in 
land  of  Grole,  according  to  Mr.  Tord.  But  th^ee  vines  are  not  adapted  to  chalky 
soil. 

CtJifrea-JBupestm.— This  vine  is  no  better  than  Cinerea  and  inferior  to  Bupe8tri$  in 
our  experimental  fields.  In  some  bad  lands  of  the  South  there  is  a  variety  quite  fine, 
but  it  is  not  of  any  interest  to  onrselvcs.  Experiments  are  actually  made  with  sev* 
eral  of  these  hybrids,  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Foex,  Conderc*  Millardet,  and  Grasset. 
1'hey  have  been  too  short  a  time  in  the  fields  to  give  an  opinion,  and  we  have  bat 
tive  or  six  samples.  Those  which  resist  phylloxera  best  are  OtheHoxRupe^tria^ 
SoloniaX  Othello f  CanadaxBupeBtris,  Cognac,  etc.  The  American  hybrids,  by  Franco- 
Americans  are  greenest.  CanadaX Bupestri9  is  also  very  fine  with  Mr.  Couderc,  in 
Ard^he,  and  will  snrely  be  a  good  graft-bearer. 

Hybrids  Franco- American » — ^This  name  is  assigned  to  crossings  of  a  variety  of  vine 
vinifera  with  any  American  vine.  And  daring  this  report  by  vine  of  French  origin, 
mast  alwi^s  be  understood  vine  vinifera. 

Jacques. — ^As  a  direct  producer  this  vine  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  it  is  now  grafted  almost  exerywhere.  In  warmer  latitudes  the  color  of 
the  wine  changes  very  rapidly,  and  in  the  north  the  fruit  ripens  badly  and  is  very 
susceptible  to  cryptogamio  diseases.  It  is  advantageous  as  graft-bearer.  A  few  years 
ago  when  chlorosis  generally  prevailed  among  riparia  vines,  and  they  ceased  for  this 
reason  to  multiply  it,  Jacques  grafts  alone  remained  green.  In  very  calcareous  land 
of  marl  Jacquez  die,  but  much  later  than  Riparia,  They  are  fine  graft-bearers  for 
most  of  our  vines ;  save,  perhaps,  Balzac  or  Mourv^,  which  in  most  places  are  cov- 
ered with  excresences.  It  is  so  well  adapted  to  grafts  that  after  a  short  interval  the 
joint  can  not  be  distinguished.  It  is  known  already  why  these  grafts  are  less  fertile 
than  on  Biparia, 

The  affinity  between  subject  and  graft  places  the  root  in  as  good  conditions  as  if  it 
were  not  grafted.  The  harmony  is  perfect  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  grafts 
on  Jacquez  produce  less  than  on  Biparia,  and  they  are  fully  as  fertile  as  French  vines 
of  the  same  age. 

Jacquez  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  grows  in  very  diverse 
lands.  In  marl  and  chalky  soil  it  is  not  a  good  graft-bearer,  but  it  grows  best  there ; 
but  in  Champagne  it  is  the  only  graft-bearer  that  succeeds  well.  It  is  not  yet  proved 
that  it  resists  phylloxera,  or  its  reconstitution  in  calcareous  soil  would  already  be  pos- 
sible. In  cold,  fiinty  soil  it  also  grows  well.  In  a  word,  it  grows  like  our  French 
vines  and  is  at  the  same  time  hybrid  of  American  vines,  to  which  it  owes  its  resist- 
ance to  phylloxera,  and  of  a  French  vine,  to  which  it  owes  its  adaptation  to  all  kinds 
of  land  and  resistance  to  chlorosis.  And  from  these  analogies  it  adopts  easily  most  of 
the  grafts. 

Bnt  it  is  more  sensitive  to  blight  than  Biparia,  and  this  is  a  sign  of  great' strength. 
This  defect  can  be  remedied,  too,  by  a  longer  slip,  or  perhaps  by  proper  manure. 
When  grafts  on  Biparia  grow  feeble  they  should  receive  a  compost  of  azotes ;  here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  manure  of  potash  and  phosphates.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  Jacque2,  hybrid  Franco- American,  resists  better  than  its  American  generators 
chlorosis,  and  consequently  agree  well  with  it  as  a  graft-bearer,  and  develop  as  if 
they  had  not  been  grafted. 

Othello,  Canada,  DHumph^  tffo.—- They  make  little  resistance  to  phylloxera;  bnt,  as 
direct  producers,  these  hybrids  are  interesting  species,  found  in  our  vineya|^  on 
acconnt  of  their  facility  of  adaptation  to  very  bad  soils;  and  they  enable  usirojudge 
the  value  of  species  daily  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Condors,  Foex,  Grasset,  and 
Millaudet.  Bnt  whatever  may  be  their  value  as  direct  producers,  and  the  quality  of 
their  fruit,  they  will  never  replace  in  renowned  vineyards  our  ancient  French  va- 
rieties. It  is  in  their  culture  in  very  calcareous  soils  that  I  have  to  speak.  They  all 
sustain  a  very  high  dose  of  calcaire.  According  to  Chanzit,  Othello,  a  hybrid  of  Clin- 
ton of  Canada,  by  Black  Hamburg,  will  live  in  soils  containing  50  ^g^jz^^^l-^^fOQlc 
156A 28  ^         ^  d 
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bonate  of  lime,  and  it  is  also  snooeasively  onltiyated  in  lan^aof  marl,  nhfiEetbermo- 
strnotion  of  the  vineyards  with  BipaHa^BupestrU,  Solonia,  and  VuUla  waa  obeyed,  h 
has  been  seen  in  several  oballcy  landir  aronnd  Cognac,  aged  liom  three  to  eight  fev& 
very  fine  and  green;  while  by  its  side  Noah,  the  famons  American  hybrid,  the  ttrks 
of  Chareates,  was  stnnted. 

Canada  also  resists  chlorosis.  It  has  been  seen  in  bad  land  of  Groie^  Baheoll  aail 
to  grow  well,  verj'  green ;  by  the  side  of  herbemonts  very  feeble.  The  same  ^r-'! 
Triumph,  etc.  Thus  we  see  that  these  vines  by  right  of  origin  are  well  qnall£ed  ^ 
our  lands  (except  as  to  their  resistance  to  phylloxera).  Their  American  gtaenx^^ 
are  ^aiivalis,  CinereOf  ZaftrtMoa,  and  iZiparta,  all  sensible  to  chlorosis,  and  we  csa  <ri 
pect  to  do  even  better  with  crossings  of  Berlandieri  or  other  species  resisting pHij- 
loxera  with  our  native  vines.  And  by  selecting  those  adapted  to  oaIcai«ooi  sdi, 
such  as  Folk-Blanche,  Si,  BmilioHy  Ugn^Blane,  St.  Peter,  CoUmho,  Pimeiy  etc,  tlie-:n> 
cess  would  seem  to  be  assured  for  the  most  calcareous  soils.  These  hybrids  (£« 
much  interest.  In  my  opinion,  after  several  experiments,  hybrids  F^raneo-Amervss 
and  V,  Berlandieri  are  sure  to  reconstruct  chalky  soils!  Hybrids  F.  BerlandRen  1/ 
French  are  among  the  most  remarkable.  In  several  of  our  fields  of  Ch»mpagii«  ^• 
landieri  by  Roussaune,  Cabernet,  Sultanieh,  Aramon,  Malbec,  etc,  have  not  tiLn:^! 
yellow,  but  have  all  retained  a  very  bright  green  color.  They  are  not  all,  how?T«. 
equally  vigorous  and  a  choice  must  be  made.  A  few  received  from  the  schoel  of 
Moutpellier  are  feebler  than  Bupestris  hybrids  by  French  ones.  Bat  their  veget^  ' 
is  more  vigorous  than  Jurangon  Folle- Blanche  planted  by  their  side.  French  fajbrj4& 
by  Bupestris  vegetate  better  than  the  preceding  and  are  of  equal  foliage.  Ttej  ai^ 
certainly  the  most  vigorous  hybrids  yet  known. 

At  the  school  at  Moutpellier  they  have  had  for  some  years  RapestrisxAliei::^^ 
Bonschet  of  unheard-of  growth,  and  it  succeeds  in  our  trial  fields  very  weU. 

Among  other  plants  of  the  same  group  which  grow  finely,  Araaum-Bupestris-G^^ri* 
may  be  here  mentioned.  They  turn  a  little  yellow  in  chalky  soil  around  Cognac,  l<t 
very  little.  Gamay-Conderc  is  also  very  strong  and  green  in  our  trial  firids  and  el»~ 
whore.  One  of  the  finest  is  Bupestris-Cahemet,  of  Mr.  Millardet,  then  Gree  Mm^*- 
Bupestris t  Aramon  X  Bupestris,  Alicante- Bouscket  X  BupeeUis,  Petit  Bomsek^  x  •E^'^ 
etc.  There  are  also  diverse  hybrids  o£  Bupestris  by  French  vines  in  other  trial  6c1iL« 
which  have  been  established  in  chalky  lands  of  Champagne  and  Groie  identical  >. 
these,  which  are  still  greener  and  more  vigorous.  These  I  have  myself  proreiL 
Hybrids  of  value  are  not  formed  from  VitiS'Cordifolia,  They  turn  yellow  a  little  l^ 
than  Cordifolia,  but  can  not  be  relied  on,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hybrids  fn^^ 
Cinerea.  Crossings  between  these  and  our  French  vines  have  not  soeeeeded.  I'-^ 
samples  sent  to  me  have  almost  all  turned  yellow.  Hybrids  Rtporta  are  vary  ri^ -:- 
ons  and  not  very  liable  to  chlorosis. 

The  complex  hybrids  of  American  vines,  York,  OiheUo,  SoUntie,  CUmten,  Tsfir. 
etc.,  and  French  are  not  strong  and  some  turn  yellow.  The  following  is  the  order tf 
preference  to  be  given  to  vines,  according  to  their  strength  and  foliage,  which  I  ^t? 
carefully  observed  in  our  experimental  fields  and  elsewhere  in  identical  lands: 

First.  Those  strongest  and  greenest :  Cabernet  X  Bupestris,  Gros  Colman  xi&¥»*^*- 
Colombean  X  Bupestris  Martin  on  Camay- Condere,  Canada  X  BupestriSj  Aramon  X  £•- 
pestris-Ganzinf  Petit- Bouschet  X  Biparia,  etc. 

Second.  Very  green  and  not  so  strong.  F.  Berlandieri,  Folle-BUMcke,  Aramcu  X 
Berlandieri,  Malbeo  X  Berlandieri,  Cabemet-Berlandieri,  Sultanieh  X  BerlamUmi,  f^**- 
Sonne  Berlandieri,  and  a  few  other  hybrids  of  French  vines,  with  BerlanHeri  F.  J^ 
ticola. 

Third.  Very  strong,  but  a  little  yellow.  Bnparia-BupestriSy  No.  10875  Bi^sri:- 
Bupestris  of  Jseger,  and  a  few  numbers  of  the  Moutpellier  schooL  In  Groie  tiiej  ^ 
not  turn  yellow. 

Fourth.  Less  strong  and  more  subject  to  chlorosis,  Biparia-Bamand,  Drren?  ky- 
bridH  of  r.  Cordifolia,  Biparia,  York,  Othello,  with  sundry  Frrach  vines,  na.^  ^ 
joined  to  this  group.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgl(^ 
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Fifth.  Mo«t  subject  to  oliloroeis:  MeodeanUf  Solonis,  York,  Champing  V,  Aritoniea, 
Califomioay  etc. 

Sixth.  Those  very  yellow  and  more  or  less  oottls :  V,  Cordifolia,  Cinarea  Candicau9, 
Cordifolia  Buptstris,  £upe8tiriS'.^HrvalUf  Cinera  BupettriSf  etc. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Can  definite  conclifsions  be  drawn  from  all  that  precedes  f 

These  experiments  are  of  recent  date,  but  the  results  are  in  harmony  with  numeroos 
facts  of  Ylne  culture  proved  several  years  ago  and  already  reported  by  me.  First. 
F.  Berlandieri  and  hybrids  resulting  from  crossing  it;  Rupeatria  and  even  Buparia 
livith  European  varieties  grow  best  in  the  chalky  lands  of  Champagne;  most  of  them 
do  not  turn  yellow  there. 

Second.  In  lands  of  Groie  these  vines  grow  finely ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  JStpario* 
Ramoud  and  sundry  species  of  Biparia-BuptatriSy  such  as  Nos.  108^  101,  75,  and  some 
natural  Biparia-Bupeatris  of  J»ger,  develop  well  in  the  same  soil. 

Third.  Other  varieties  of  hybrids  or  species,  although  o£fering  more  or  less  resist- 
ance to  phylloxera,  will  not  in  any  way  suit  for  cultivation  in  lands  of  marl  or  chalk. 

Fourth.  How  will  these  vines  do  when  grafted  f  On  account  of  their  relationship 
to  the  slips  which  are  grafted  upon  them  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  unite  much  better  with  them  than  Biparia,  Solonis,  etc.  Some  of  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Millardet  seem  to  prove  this.  What  has  been  said  of  Jaoquez 
and  Biparia  show  it  as  well.  Consequently,  the  disorders  which  are  followed  by 
chlorosis  and  appear  so  frequently  after  grafting  will  not  here  be  apprehended,  and 
the  adaptation  to  the  soil  will  be  so  much  more  easier  on  account  of  this. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  their  grafts  will  be  less  fruitful  than  those  of  Biparia^  Solot^y 
York,  etc.,  bat  they  will  surely  be  more  vigorous :  besides  they  will  always  produce 
as  much  as  the  same  French  varieties,  not  grafted,  of  the  same  age  and  strength. 


PHYLLOXEBA  IN  CHAHPAGITE. 

REPORT  BY  COySUL  PRESTON,  OF  NICE, 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  lately  about  the  reappearance 
of  the  phylloxera  in  the  French  vineyards  that  I  thought  anything  on 
the  subject  would  be  useful  to  our  viticulturist.  The  inclosed  slip  is 
taken  from  the  Little  Gironde  of  August  20, 1890,  and  shows  the  energy 
^with  which  some  proprietors  are  determined  to  act  to  destroy  the  pest 
and  the  prompt  measures  they  have  taken. 

I  send  inclosed  the  original  article,  with  my  translation^  as  an  ad- 
denda. 

Wm.  S.  Pbbston, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Nice^  August  20,  1890. 


PHTLLOXBRA  IN  CHAMP AQITB. 

A  prominent  wine  merchant  of  Champagne,  Mr.  Chandon,  while  waiting  for  sul- 
phur of  carbon  to  come  from  Villefranche,  Rhone,  had  the  vines  attacked  by  phyllox- 
era in  the  district  of  Treloup,  Aisue,  torn  np  and  destroyed  by  fire.    To  one  of  ojMl^ 
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cgrrespondentB  who  criticised  tliis  way  of  doing  Mr.  Chandon  replied  and  g»Te  tk 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  act. 

'*As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  vines  were  touched  with  phylloxera  reached  nteri^^ 
says,  ''I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  land  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  disesse  dated 
at  leASt  from  four  years. 

^*  Numeroas  delegates  of  phylloxera,  commissioners,  inspectors,  etc.,  badhMotbere, 
and  nothing  had  been  observed  by  them  during  four  years.  No  snlphar  of  carbot 
prescribed;  in  fact,  nothing  done.  Without  waiting  for  administrative  fonulitk<. 
so  slow,  or  administrators  who,  without  my  initiative,  would  still  beinqoiriog  whs! 
was  be»t  to  be  done,  I  purchased  the  land  and  ordered  the  vines  to  be  rooted  up.  At 
the  same  time  I  covered  the  land  with  straw  saturated  with  petroleum  and  fired .; 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  single  insect.  Then  I  had  the  land  planted  wit!: 
clover.  These  preliminary  steps  closed  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  of  carbon  and  polei 
arrived.    The  latter  eight  days  after  the  phylloxera  was  discovered." 

Mr.  Chandon  adds  that  in  destroying  the  vines  he  pursued  a  twofold  ««d : 

First.  He  prevented  the  spread  of  the  evil  by  the  shoes  and  clothing  of  tiie  ernnb 
who  came,  out  of  curiosity,  and  walked  all  over  the  contaminated  vineyard. 

Second.  He  indicated,  or  used,  the  only  practical  remedy,  namely,  deftncti'^ 
when  the  diseaHO  is  in  its  infancy.  This  system  is  practiced  in  Switzerland  and  Him 
gary  with  perfect  success. 

Mr.  Chandon  complains  that  the  people  of  the  locality  refused  to  eo-opente  v  ^ 
Mr.  Conanon,  inspector  delegate  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they  wereru-- 
sequently  obliged  to  wait  a  month  after  the  discovery  of  the  phylloxera  for  credi'i, 
decrees,  regulations,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chandon  says: 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  swarming  and  subterranean  propagation  it  is  mots^ 
to  act  promptly  and  at  once,  and  I  have  contributed,  I  think,  in  the  best  wsj  po«>.- 
ble  to  destroy  this  formidable  insect. 

<<  I  mention  these  facts  to  stop  the  malevolent  insinuations  which  have  been  pat  is 
circulation. 

**  To  conclude,  growers  can  only  preserve  their  vineyards  by  the  formation  imoc: 
themselves  of  great  syndicates,  which  will  be  able  to  indemnify  fully  proprietora  A 
contaminated  vines  destined  to  be  completely  destroyed. 

**  This  is  the  only  sure  way  known  to-day  capable  of  hindering  the  progr»»  ci 
the  invader  and  of  protecting  the  vineyards." 


GIRONDE. 

REPORT BT  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT*  OF  BORDBATHL 
[Republished  firom  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.] 

Soils. — The  land  more  or  less  devoted  to  viticulture  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde  may  be  divided  into  six  categories :  (1)  Alluvial  or 
palus  land,  (2)  rich,  strong  soil,  (3)  marly  calcareous  land,  (4)  g^avek)a^ 
land,  (5)  siliceous,  and  (6)  sablo-argillaceous  land. 

The  alluvial  or  palus  lands  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  are  thr 
result  of  the  successive  deposits  of  rivers.  This  category  includes  tbe 
drained  marshes  and  substratum  of  the  valleys. 

*  Consul  Koosevelt  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the  greater  part  of  tfc*  * 
formation  coutained  in  this  report  to  M.  Edoner  Feret,  of  Bordeaux,  a  reeo^i^^" 
authority  and  author  on  vine  culture.  Digitized  by  ^OOg V^ 
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The  soil  of  drained  marshes  is  mixed  with  mold,  fine  sand,  and  organieal 
particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  the  snbsoil  is  composed  of 
clay,  sand,  tnrf,  and  sometimes  marl.  The  nature  of  palus  soil  is  simply 
that  of  the  marsh  where  the  alluvial  ground  has  been  drained  and  im- 
proved by  caltnre.  The  best  palus  land  is  in  the  district  of  Lesparre, 
in  the  cantons  of  Blanqnefort,  Barbon-blanc,  Blaye,  and  Saint-Ciers- 
Lialande,  and  borders  the  side  of  the  Gatonne,  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Isle.  The  wines  of  those  vineyards  possess  color  and  vinosity,  but  lack 
delicacy  of  taste. 

The  highlands  are  those  where  the  argils  predominate;  they  exact, 
according  to  their  nature,  the  assistance  of  manure,  transports  of  light 
earth,  and  constant  plowing.  These  lands  are  generally  to  be  found  on 
the  hills  and  Kill-sides ;  they  have,  in  general,  a  calcareous  or  stony 
subsoil;  this  kind  of  soil  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  vine. 

The  marly  calcareous  land  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  country ; 
it  agrees  with  the  vine  when  sand,  argil,  or  gravel  forms  an  important 
Xjroportion  of  the  ground. 

Gravelous  land  is  the  most  favorable  for  vine  culture  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  production,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  On 
gravelous  land  composed  of  stones  or  quartz,  being  about  3  feet  in 
depth,  and  having  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  argil  or  alios,  the  best  growths 
of  M6doc  and  Graves  are  cultivated ;  (2)  sandy,  gravelous  land,  form- 
ing a  composition  of  sand  and  stones,  ba^ed  on  an  inert  sand  or  upon 
aliotic  layers,  is  not  propitious  to  the  vine  in  consequence  of  the  humid- 
ity of  the  subsoil. 

The  siliceous  land  covers  nearly  half  of  the  department.  It  partaikes 
of  the  siliceous  nature,  mixed  with  clayish,  calcareous  elements,  which, 
when  properly  worked,  is  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

The  batardes,  or  terres  batards,  present  an  intermediate  state  between 
the  rich  land  and  the  siliceous  sandy  lands ;  their  fertility  is  more  or 
less  great  according  to  their  situation ;  the  ordinary  white  plants  grow 
in  these  soils  with  facility. 

Subsoils. — ^The  study  of  subsoils  is  atso  of  importance  to  those  desiring 
to  cultivate  vineyards.  They  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
saccess  of  the  vine  and  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  production. 
I  shall  divide  them  in  six  classes :  Argillous,  sablo-argillous,  calcareous, 
marly,  gravelous  or  stony,  sandy  aliotic. 

Argillous  subsoil,  when  it  is  composed  of  close  or  compact  argil,  is 
hurtful  to  the  vine,  because  it  is  moist,  and  in  consequence  the  roots 
are  easily  attacked  by  cold,  and  giving  to  the  fruit  a  very  definable 
earthy  taste. 

The  sandy  argillous  subsoils  are  favorable  to  the  vine,  providing  the 
sand  enters  for  about  one-half  into  its  composition,  permitting  the  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  snfiQciently  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
roots — that  is  to  say,  refreshing  them  without  leaving  behind  an  un- 
healthy humidity ;  but  then  the  vine  on  these  soils  is  ordinari^^^^^ .  p 
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caltivated  with  a  regard  to  qaantity  rather  than  quality  of  ite  prod!l^ 
lions ;  meanwhile  ttte  soil  is  fertile,  and  admits  of  tiie  finest  vines  beia^ 
cultivated  here. 

The  calcareous  or  marly  subsoils  are  often  compact  and  not  suffi- 
ciently porous,  by  reason  of  which  a  free  flowage  of  water  is  cheeked, 
and  when  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  they  are  extremely  hurtful  to  tbt 
vine,  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  of  great  use  by  digging  the  grooDd 
and  mixing  it  with  the  upper  layers  of  earth.  If  these  layers  are  sasdv 
or  sandy  gravelous,  a  very  favorable  result  may  be  obtained ;  but  i: 
composed  of  greasy  sand,  the  raixtui*e  will  not  be  so  good.  The  natoie 
of  this  soil  is  especially  favorable  to  the  white  vine. 

The  gravelous  or  stony  subsoils  are  very  favorable  to  the  Tine.  Tbtj 
present  sometimes  small  siliceous  stones  or  pebbles,  whfte,  gray,  blui^ 
and  transparent;  these  stones  are  termed  <' graves;"  sometimes  Uttk 
blocks  or  stones  of  a  dull  opaque ;  sometimes  also  little  pieces  of  stooe 
or  rock  in  the  crevices  of  which  the  roots  of  the  vine  generally  pene- 
Irate,  thereby  forming  the  base  of  a  great  hardiness  and  vigor  for  the 
plant,  and  of  an  agreeable,  well-developed  taste  and  flavor  for  the  wineN 

The  sandy  subsoils  are  suitable  to  the  vine,  because  they  permit  iu 
roots  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  to  find  the  stability  of  temperature 
which  is  favorable  to  them.  The  most  part  of  these  soils  produce  a  fine 
delicate  wine,  but  lacking  sometimes  in  body  and  color. 

The  aliotic  subsoils,  sometimes  ferruginous,  are  impervious  as  tbo^ 
of  the  argil  and  marl;  they  form  a  bed  which  arrests  water,  tberet»T 
rendering  the  earth  too  dry,  especially  if  sloping;  the  water,  foUowisg 
the  bent  of  the  incline,  settles  in  the  lower  parts.  When  flat  it  is  too 
damp,  a  defect,  however,  which  can  be  easily  remedied  by  digging  up 
the  earth  to  a  certain  depth.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  verr 
much  in  request;.  The  best  vineyards  in  the  Medoc  are  establish^  oit 
grounds  of  this  nature. 

Planting.—  Before  planting  the  vine  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  I* 
attentively  studied,  and  the  preparatory  labor  performed  according  to 
its  species.  It  is  most  urgent  thnt  the  vine  should  be  sheltered  &0fD 
prolonged  dampness;  to  this  effect  the  earth  must  be  disposed  in  mcL 
a  manner  as  to  regulate  the  slopes  and  facilitate  drainage.  If  in  a  veo 
hard,  argillous  land,  called  terre  tupe^  or  boulbaine,  or  tuf,  the  marl  or 
alios  should  be  found  of  shallow  depth,  the  subsoils  must  be  biokee 
up  to  render  them  pervious  and  to  mix  them  with  the  superficial  layers 
of  earth. 

The  earth,  purified  by  the  means  above  indicated,  and  by  draina^ 
whenever  it  is  essential,  demands  a  most  important  operation — improve- 
ment and  manure. 

To  manure  the  earth  about  the  vine  is  always  a  most  essential  p^^ 
paratory  feature,  at  least  when  ^not  operating  upon  alluvial  soil,  but 
when  this  is  the  case  a  liquid  manure  is  sometimes  employed  andpooreil 
into  the  hole  assigned  to  each  plant.    When  planting  superficial  eart^ 

Digitized  by^^OO^  ItT 
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^hich  has  not  been  before  nsed  for  cereals,  or  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured for  a  long  time,  at  least  half  a  carMoad  of  manure  is  required 
for  a  row  containing  from  75  to  80  plants.  In  planting  a  feeble  or  used- 
up  ground  double  that  amount  of  manure  must  be  employed*  It  is 
very  important  to  have  the  plants  well  chosen ;  to  this  end  it  is  only 
required  that  the  foot  or  base  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  taking 
them  only  from  branches  having  hitherto  borne  fruit.  In  certain  com- 
manes  each  cutting  has  a  little  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year;  but 
great  importance  is  not  attached  to  this  latter  precaution,  as  many 
succeed  as  well  in  planting  the  young  end.  To  replace  the  dead  feet 
iu  a  young  plantation  root-plants  are  sometimes  preferred  (called 
"  chevelns  "  or  "  barbeaux'')  to  the  ordinary  plants  or  layers. 

This  replacement  is  also  made  by  ^<  provins."  The  term  ^^  provins  "  is 
applied  to  a  branch  or  tributary  of  the  old  vine-stalk,  upon  which  new 
roots  develop  without  separating  it  fsom  the  mother  vine.  In  order  to 
make  a  '^  provin  ^  a  long  branch  is  left  upon  the  old  vine-stalk  nearest 
to  the  one  to  be  replaced,  and  if  possible  in  the  same  row ;  a  pit  is 
then  dug,  about  1  foot  deep,  between  the  two  plants ;  it  is  then  filled 
up  with  mold  or  manure,  if  the  earth  be  poor ;  the  branch  is  then  put 
into  the  pit  without  separating  it  from  the  mother  vine,  and  the  end 
raised  in  the  place  of  the  dead  stalk ;  it  is  supported  by  means  of  a 
wooden  stake,  and  requires  to  have  its  top  cut  off  like  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  flute,  care  being  taken  that  the  bud  should  be  on  the  side  opposite 
the  slope  In  order  to  avoid  its  being  drowned  or  damaged  by  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sap.  The  severing  of  the  "  provin  "  is  indispensable  to  pre- 
vent the  mother  plant  from  declining  or  even  dying.  The  separation 
is  begun  after  the  second  year  by  cutting  on  the  branch  a  cross-section 
about  one-third  deep,  and  by  completely  cutting  it  the  year.after.  These 
"  provins,"  or  layers,  have  the  advantage  of  producing  from  the  first 
year ;  it  is  admitted  in  the  M6doc  that  every  ^«  provin  ^  pays  its  expenses 
from  the  first  year.  The  "  provins  '^  are  made  at  thft  period  when  the 
sap  begins  to  ascend  into  the  branches,  rendering  them  more  supple; 
care  is  taken  to  make  some  slight  incisions  in  tbe  part  of  the  branch 
lying  under  ground,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  roots.  In  the 
planting  of  the  vine  by  layers  I  find  that  five  different  modes  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  department  The  three  first  are  tbe  most  extensively 
used. 

(1)  'Planting  by  reversion. — This  mode  is  certainly  the  best,  but  also 
the  most  costly,  inasmuch  as  the  work  for  one  acre  costs  about  $117. 
It  consists  in  opening  trenches  in  the  direction  of  the  vine-rows,  a  suf- 
ficient distance  apart;  the  first  trench  being  finished,  the  earth  coming 
from  it  serves  to  fill  up  the  last;  manure  is  then  thrown  in  and  the 
plants,  or  ^^  barbeaux,"  are  placed  in,  being  supported  by  stakes.  The 
next  trench  then  undergoes  the  same  operation,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Planted  in  this  manner  the  vine  produces  early,  but  is  not  of  long  dura- 
tioQ, 
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(2)  Planting  bff  staving  and  with  a  stake  or  bar. — ^Another  mode  irenei* 
ally  used  when  the  sabsoil  approaches  the  sarface  of  the  gronnd  a»i 
when  its  nature  renders  it  accessible  to  dampness,  were  it  not  brokei! 
up,  consists  in  turning  up  with  picks  the  subsoil  of  alios  or  day  to  a 
depth  of  about  2  feet  and  mixing  it  with  good  earth  or  maDore 
brought  for  that  purpose.  These  operations  being  over,  a  crowbar  im 
driven  into  the  ground  to  make  a  hole,  into  which  the  scion  is  plac^i. 
and  which  is  carefully  filled  up  with  earth  all  around  the  scion.  Sook 
times,  in  order  to  increase  the  adherence  of  the  plant  to  the  ground,  r 
is  watered  with  a  kind  of  liquid  mud  or  manure. 

(3)  Planting  with  the  stake  or  Ihmt. — This  mode  id  certainly  the  simplest 
and  most  economical,  but  can  be  employed  only  in  loose  earth  ea^ih 
perforated  and  comparatively  fertile.  Pulverized  and  liquid  manure  b 
generally  employed  in  this  mode  of  planting.  It  consists  in  tJiorougbh 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  earth,  after  which  a  hole  is  made  with  ^ 
iron  bar.  This  hole  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  means  of  a  wooden  ooa? 
armed  with  an.iron  point  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  maiiart 
given  to  the  plant. 

(4)  Planting  with  ^^araire^  or  plow, — ^This  mode,  which  is  one  of  tbe 
less  expensive,  can  only  be  used  in  deep  soiL  It  is  little  employed.  I: 
consists  in  making  a  deep  furrow  by  means  of  the  plow  and  filling  in 
with  manure,  placing  the  plants  therein  and  covering  the  furrow. 

(5)  Planting  in  the  little  trench. — This  mode  has  been  for  along  tis^ 
almost  entirely  given  up.  It  differed  slightly  with  the  preceding 
method  inasmuch  as  a  little  trench  one  foot  wide  and  one  and  one-balf 
deep  was  dug  instead  of  a  farrow.  All  of  these  plantings  are  gener 
ally  made  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  even  before, 
weather  permitting,  and  can  be  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  ob 
condition  that  the  plants  be  kept  under  ground  in  a  northern  directioT.. 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  Finally  the  plant  is  set  ai>- 
right,  earthed  up,  cut  at  the  third  knot  above  ground,  and  fe^stened  io 
a  little  stake. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  certain  viney&n^^^ 
of  M6doc  are  tilled  six  times  yearly,  but  for  the  greatest  part  tillsffr 
takes  place  but  four  times  during  the  year.  The  young  vines  at  thi& 
period  require  particular  attention ;  they  must  be  freed  from  snails  s» 
much  as  possible,  and  each  year  the  plants  which  have  not  thrived  ido.<* 
be  replaced  by  layers.  If  among  the  plants  that  have  succeeded  theft- 
should  be  one  or  more  of  any  kind  not  wanted,  these  must  be  grafteil. 
Grafting,  which  was  formerly  occasionally  employed  by  the  vine-groweis, 
is  every  day  becoming  more  universal ;  since  the  invasion  of  the  phyl- 
loxera many  fine  plants  have  been  ingrafted  on  American  plants,  which 
resist  phylloxera. 

Sittbation  and  care. — For  the  ridges  there  are  no  fixed  directions:  ti» 
slope  of  the  ground  is  previously  consulted,  in  order  to  facilitate  draio 
age  without  risk  of  the  subsoil  being  carried  away.    Some  vine-grovrri 
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(when  the  ground  permits)  set  their  ridges  from  east  to  west,  asserting 
that  the  wind  and  hail  come  from  the  west;  by  this  method  the  first 
feet  of  each  row  alone  are  injured ;  the  others,  affording  mntaal  shelter 
to  one  another,  have  less  to  suffer.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  direction 
of  east  to  west  is  practicable  only  in  the  M^doc,  where  the  vines  are 
very  low,  because  the  shade  of  any  individual  plant  can  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  others ;  nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  land 
is  not  evenly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
so  favorable.  Other  vine-growers  plant  in  the  direction  of  north  to 
south,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  penetrate  into  the  vine  rows  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  to  heat  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fruit  in  a  more  equal  manner. 

The  soil,  according  to  its  condition,  is  tilled  from  two  to  four  times  a 
year,  either  by  plow  or  by  spade.  The  wages  of  laborers  having  doubled 
of  late  years,  the  plow  is  consequently  in  greater  use  in  mos't  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

When  the  vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruit  laborers  are  employed 
to  examine  each  vine  row,  in  order  to  weed  out  the  quick  or  dog  grass, 
which  is  very  destructive.  The  old  vine  plants  are  often  covered  with 
a  kind  of  moss  which  serves  as  a  refuge  for  crowds  of  injurious  insects 
to  the  vine.  Some  proprietors  take  the  precaution  to  destroy  them  dur- 
ing winter;  others  do  not  atlfl^  the  same  importance  to  them.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  new  disease  of  the  vine,  some  proprietors  have 
obtained  favorable  results  from  barking,  by  which  means  a  great  num- 
ber of  insects  and  their  eggs  can  be  destroyed,  including  those  of  the 
phylloxera. 

Another  part  of  the  winter  labor  consists  in  removing  the  earth 
bronght  by  the  plow  or  by  the  waters  into  the  <<  capvirades,"  a  kind  of 
alley  made  between  the  rows  for  facilitating  the  running  of  water  and 
for  allowing  sufiQcient  room  for  the  teams  to  turn. 

After  the  pruning,  which  should  take  place  as  late  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  spring  frosts,  the  laths  S,nd  decayed  stakes  are  replaced ; 
the  branches  or  hoitea  are  then  fastened  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rush  to 
the  nearest  stave.  7he  best  season  for  this,  as  the  hastes  have  frequently 
to  be  curved  or  bent,  is  when  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  into  the  branches, 
rendering  the  wood  pliant.  This  work  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
dry  weather.  When  once  the  vine  is  in  good  condition  labor  com- 
mences. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  vine  is  nipped ;  that  is  to  say  the  sap  is 
stopped  from  going  into  the  "  suckers,"  thus  named  because,  though 
possessing  much  vigor,  they  notwithstanding  are  unfruitful.  The  shoots 
or  sprouts  appearing  on  the  old  wood  are  cut  off  (at  least,  those  not 
intended  to  become  fruit-bearing  branches).  In  July  the  vine  is  some- 
what freed  of  its  suckers,  in  order  that  the  air  may  circultte  round  the 
plant  and  that  the  grapes  may  be  better  exposed  to  the  solar  influence. 
This  also  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  plow.  t 
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In  Aagnst  the  leaves  are  thinned.  This  work  does  not  take  pboe 
every  year  thronghout  the  department,  particularly  in  those  vinejardi 
whieh  only  produce  common  wine.  Oreat  attention  should  be  bestoT&i 
upon  this  work,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  exposure  to  the  son,  and  a: 
the  same  time  aid  maturation. 

Pruning  is  certainly  the  most  important  operation  that  the  vine  claims 
from  its  care-takers.  On  this  depends  not  only,  in  a  great  measure,  rbr 
abundance  of  the  crop,  but  especially  the  health  of  the  plant.  Ittake^ 
place  generally  from  the  end  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  antil  the  commeDce- 
ment  of  the  hard  frosts.  Before  this  period  the  wood  is  not  suffidentlj 
ripe,  and  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  sap.  Later  the  deaths 
arising  from  the  pruning  would  not  have  time  to  heal  up  before  the  a^;- 
ascends,  and  a  serious  flow  would  occur  in  spring.  For  some  years  pK 
the  vines  have  been  considerably  tried  by  spring  frosts ;  it  has  tbene^ 
fore  been  jddged  wise,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  small  portion  of  Ujt 
sap,  to  prune  as  late  as  possible,  in  order  to  retard  the  shoot.  This  a 
customary  in  the  Burgundy  vineyards. 

It  is  recommended  to  vine*dressers,  when  operating,  to  have  with  thent 
a  little  box  of  some  fatty  liquid,  and  to  put  a  little  of  such  on  eaiii 
wound  made  by  the  pruning,  above  all  on  the  old  wood,  so  as  to  pn> 
tect  it  from  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  often  cause  the  inteni^r 
of  the  plant  to  decay.  The  pruning  iaeooducted  in  two  fashions :  vitn 
a  pruning-knife  or  with  vine-scissors;  (his  latter  instrument  is  vary  ex- 
peditious. But  in  the  M6doc,  and  many  other  places,  they  prefer  :> 
pruning-knife,  with  which  the  judicious  vine-dresser  carries  on  his  wuik 
better,  without  injuring  the  wood,  cutting  and  paring  here  and  them 
where  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  making  incisions,  lifting  a  veiy  light  pM*f 
of  wood,  etc.  The  vine-shears  are  preferable  to  the  pruning-knife  wbt: 
cutting  young  vines  whieh  have  no  thick  wood  to  take  up.  I  shall  &•: 
undertake  here  a  treatise  on  the  pruning  of  the  vine,  or  an  appreciatio: 
of  the  different  modern  systems.  Such  details  would  require  a  voloiS' . 
and  are  consequently  out  of  my  compass.  The  value  of  these  diffeitfi' 
systems  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  it* 
situation,  and  with  the  nature  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  that  I  can  not  ;* 
further  than  commending  practice,  observation,  and  intelligence  as  tlr 
best  guides  to  the  vine-dresser.  To  the  general  information  alrea«I; 
given  I  may  add  the  following  fundamental  principles: 

Charge  the  vine  only  in  accordance  with  its  age  and  vigor ;  equalii:- 
the  burden  of  the  different  arms  of  the  vine,  so  that  one  side  should  li^* 
bear  all  the  sap  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  carefully  save  on  eac: 
plant  the  short  cuts  which  are  intended  to  become  fruit-bearing  braDcLt^ 
for  the  next  year,  and  which,  being  low  shoots,  keep  down  the  viik. 
which  has  a  tendency  to  spring  up. 

In  the  M6€k>c  the  vine  is  planted  in  rows  which,  according  to  tfaeTi!l^ 
yards,  vary  between  180  to  300  feet  in  length;  the  latter  is  seldom  us^il 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  manure,  gathering  the  gnft^ 
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3to.  In  certain  districts  tho  rows  are  3  feet  apart;  in  others,  a  little 
less.  The  plants  are  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  their  natnre  and 
that  of  the  soil ;  this  distance  varies  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  tmnk  of  the 
plant  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  fixed  to  a  little  stake  about  15 
inches  high ;  laths  are  attached  to  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  to  the 
laths  are  fastened  the  two  arms  of  the  vine.  For  some  years  past  these 
wooden  laths  have,  in  several  vineyards,  been  profitably  replaced*  by 
iron  wires.  This  system,  which  presents  great  advantages  above  all  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  has  been  in  nse  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  by  Monsienr  Bichier,  the  inventor,  and  by  his  heirs,  in  all  of  their 
vast  vineyards. 

The  stakes  are  sometimes  of  pine,  bat  more  generally  of  cbestnat 
wood ;  the  latter  cost  from  $2.30  to  $2.70  the  thousand,  while  the  former, 
wliich  do  not  last  so  long,  cost  from  $1.35  to  $1.55.  The  laths  come  fipm 
the  west  of  the  MMoc,  where  for  some  years  past  pines  have  been  grown 
on  a  large  scale.  When  delivered  at  the  vineyard  they  cost  from  $3.85 
to  $4.80  the  thousand. 

Pruning. — On  the  first  year  of  planting  the  vine  is  pruned  from  the 
two  eyes  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  second  year  the  process  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner.  The  third  year,  when  pruning,  three  or 
four  buds  are  left  untouched.  In  strong  earth  the  weaker  plants  are 
cropped  short ;  but  two  arms  are  left  to  the  most  vigorous  plants,  'the 
fourth  .year,  in  light  soils,  arrangements  are  commenced  for  establishing 
the  two  arms;  in  heavy  soil  this  operation  is  completed,  the  trunk  of 
tbe  vine  is  then  made  6  inches  high,  so  that  when  the  plant  is  earthed 
ap  the  anns  start  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  arms  follow  the  direction  of  the  laths. 
The  vine  always  having  a  tendency  to  rise,  great  attention  is  paid  to 
save,  when  pruning,  the  short  cuts  whfch  are  intended  to  become  fruit- 
bearing  branches,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cut  off  the  old  wood  when  it 
becomes  too  long.  The  fruit-branches  are  chosen  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  near  the  old  wood;  the  under  branch  is  chosen  by  prefer- 
ence, so  as  to  avoid  the  plant  rising  too  quickly. 

The  branches  are  allowed  13^  or  15^  inches  in  length ;  they  are  fast- 
ened horizontally  to  tbe  lath ;  this  is  intended  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sap,  and  to  form  at  the  base  of  the  branches  a  proper  wood 
for  renewing  the  vine.  One,  two,  and  sometimes  more  of  the  last  buds 
of  the  branches  are  taken  off  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  shoots  pro- 
duced by  the  others,  and  to  facilitate  fastening.  As  soon  as  the  pruning 
is  over,  the  branches  gathered  up,  the  different  kinds  of  winter  work  con- 
cluded, such  as  the  clearing  of  the  dog-grass  and  of  the  moss  covering 
the  trunks  of  the  old  vines,  the  transports  of  earth  conveyed  from  tbe 
alleys  to  the  middle  of  tbe  ridges,  and  the  vines  propped,  plowing 
commences.  Four  plo wings  are  made;  the  first  one  toward  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  object  of  this  is  to  *'  open 
the  vine,"  according  to  the  expression  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say.  to 
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unearth  it;  bat  as,  in  plowing  on  both  sides  of  a  row,  the  earth  esn 
not  be  raised  between  each  plant,  women  pass  behind  the  plow  witli  i 
hoe  to  take  up  the  earth  and  spi'ead  it  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  Tiir 
second  plowing  generally  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  a 
plow  of  a  peculiar  shape  called  <^  bent."  Its  purpose  is  to  earth  up  t^ 
vine,  BO  as  to  spread  about  the  foot  the  earth  taken  off  bv  the  la- 
plowing.  When  the  vines  are  young  or  snrrounded  by  the  yor: 
plants,  a  woman  with  a  shovel  follows  the  plowman  and  bjs  ber 
shovel  between  the  plow  and  the  young  plants  or  layers,  so  as  to  avo . 
their  being  stifled  or  bent  by  the  earth.  The  third  plowing  ui- 
place  in  the  month  of  May,  before  the  flowering,  and  is  exactly  the  >:iL 
as  the  first  one.  The  fourth  takes  place  at  the  end  of  Jane,  after  ::r 
flowering;  for  this  the  special  plow  called  the  '^benf  is  again  q^^I 
After  the  fourth  plowing,  women  or  children  pass  down  the  rovs  t  • 
raise  the  young  bunches  which  are  sometimes  a  little  earthed  up.  It  b 
also  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  leaves  begin  to  be  thinned  si^ 
or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vegetation  and  to  the  tempen 
ture. 

In  all  vineyards  a  constant  war  has  to  be  made  against  the  de^tn 
tive  insects  which  swarm  in  them,  especially  snails.  Many  propriecrr> 
in  the  MMoc  keep  for  this  purpose  hens  and  ducks,  which  go  iuto  tl- 
vineyards  to  feed  on  these  parasites ;  but  care  is  taken  to  remove  tlrL 
in  due  time,  in  order  to  avoid  their  injuring  the  new  buds  or  attaekii: 
the  grai)es. 

Uxpenses  of  culture. — The  expenses  of  culture  in  the  M6doo  vary  ^■ 
cording  to  the  communes,  and,  above  all,  according  to  the  fedlities  <^ 
working.  (1)  A  small  property  cultivated  by  the  hands  living  od  tb^ 
place  has  hardly  any  expenses  beyond  the  keeping  of  the  vinedreiv* 
and  his  family.  (2)  A  large  property  requires  a  manager,  with  fv^ 
man,  laborers,  vine-dressers,  etc.  (3)  A  middle-sized  one  is  caltivatri 
by  the  proprietor,  who  hires  a  team  of  oxen  and  oversees  his  labom?. 
Each  of  these  properties  not  only  has  different  expenses  of  culture,  be 
obtains  different  prices  for  the  products. 

The  ^^ prix'fait,'"  or  "  agreed  price,"  is  the  name  given  to  a  oen^ 
space  of  ground,  for  the  culture  of  which  the  price  has  been  agreed  u 
advance. 

Expenses  for  a  '^prix-fait "  composed  of  24,000  vines,  planted  about  1  tford  apart  aai^ci- 
pying  about  6  acres  of  land. 

The  following  necessary  expenses  attendant  on  the  Tineyard  are  almost  inTari»W 

Manual  labor,  for  pruning,  binding,  lathing,  etc f*** 

Manual  labor,  for  clearing  away  the  dog-grass *'* 

Purchase  of  10,000  stakes,  at  $2.02  the  thousand *  - 

Purchase  of  5,000  laths,  at  $3.86  the  thousand t"  '' 

Purchase  of  10  sheaves  of  binding  reeds,  at  $1.16  each 1^^ 

Four  plowings  and  a  winter  supplementary  plowing j^^ 

One  hundred  and  fifly  days'  wages  to  the  women  for  raising  the  Tines,  d^ 

stroying  the  insects,  unearthing  the  young  branches,  etc,,  at  19  ceuLs &*^ 
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>ayer8 |7.72 

;xpenaeBof  Tintageof  5tan8,  at  $6.75 33.76 

Ixpenses  of  racking  and  other  ooopera^  work 7. 72 

urchaae  of  twenty  oaeke,  at  $3.47 69.40 

I  xpenae  of  delivery  at  Bordeaux  for  4^  tans • 4.82 

303.17 

Expen9€§  varffing  ttocording  to  the  nature  of  the  eotl  and  according  to  the  proprietors. 

iilpharing:  Labor  and  purchase 7.92 

lannring  5,000  feet  a  year:  Manual  labor,  at  $2.70  the  1,000  feet 13. 51 

'urcbase  of  manure  or  mold :  92  cubic  yards,  at  $1.18 108.56 

!leaning  of  the  trenches  and  yine-traoks,  hauling  earth,  eto 17. 37 

General  oxpenees  inonmbent  on  the  vine  domain, 

*axe8,  duties,  eto 25.09 

leeping  the  buildings  in  repair 9.65 

iverseeing  and  sundry  details 21.23 

Zeepine  the  stock  ih  good  order  (wiue-veasels,  etc.,  wheelrights,  black- 
smiths, farriers,  etc.) 19.30 

V^ear  and  tear  on  teams,  harness,  eto ••• 19.30 

renewal  of  the  vineyard,  2  percent,  every  year 46.32 

nterest  on  advances,  six  mon ths,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 14. 79 

Total  general « 606.21 

Lverage  yearly  revenue,  supposing  the  sale  of  5  tuns  (20  oasks)  of  wine  at 

mintage  time  at  $168.87  pertun 844.35 

To  be  deducted : 

per  cent,  discount  and  brokerage  ...« $59.10 

per  cent,  waste  for  6  months 33.77 

92.87 


751.48 
If  from  this  be  deducted  the  expenses  for  culture  ($606. 21),  there  remains  $145. 27, 
epresenting  the  net  yield  of  each  *^ prix-fait,"  corresponding  to  about  6^  acres  (6.42), 
vhich  makes  $22.63  per  acre. 

If  a  vineyard  of  saperior  table  claret  be  valaed  at  $390.50  per  acre,  it' 
f^ill  be  foand  that  it  yields  a  net  revenue  of  5.80  per  cent,  per  annam. 
Such  a  revenue  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  can  afford  to  appro- 
)nate  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  improve  the  estate.  A,  yearly  oat- 
ay  of  about  $485  per  acre  is  indispensable,  and  has*  to  be  repeated  for 
several  consecutive  years  before  giving  any  profit,  because  the  harvest 
8  generally  sold  only  alter  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  give  the  wine 
mfflcient  time  to  acquire  its  qualities  and  realize  a  fair  price. 

The  sum  of  $485  per  acre  is  overreached  in  some  of  the  famous  vine- 
yards of  the  M6doc,  where  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  vines  and 
nrines  are  almost  luxurious.  Extravagance  may  well  be  afforded  when 
Llie  wines  are  sold  from  $380  to  $580  the  tun  of  four  casks.  In  this  case 
Ihe  capital  represented  by  the  vineyard  is  much  more  considerable  than 
Lbe  foregoing  valuation,  and  the  price  of  the  land  rises  propprtionatedj^^Tp 
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to  the  produce  of  the  vines  and  the  price  of  the  wines.  The  vineyvi' 
at  Gb^teau-Lafitte  are  valued  at  nearly  $4,700  per  acre.  On  the  otk: 
handy  there  are  many  vineyards  in  the  M6doc — ^in  fact,  the  msjoiity  ii 
them — whose  wines  at  vintage  time  do  not  obtain  quite  an  average  "f 
$168  per  tun.  Yet  most  of  those  vineyards  are  worth  $390  per  zat. 
In  fact,  good  management,  a  thorough  experience  in  the  matter,  a!i<. 
money  always  in  readiness,  are  indispensable  conditions  forsacoesd. 

Geo.  W.  Koosevelt, 

CamL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux^  January  23, 1884. 


ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  OOKSUL-ORNRRAL  RIOHMOim,  OF  ROl 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.] 

The  vine  in  Italy  is  cultivated  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  and  ap  df 
sides  of  the  mountains  to  an  altitude  of  500  and  even  of  600  meters  aborf 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  Mount  Etna  the  cultivation  is  snccessfiillypro^ 
cuted  at  an  elevation  of  950  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  AI(  o; 
some  portions  of  the  coast  the  vineyards  are  brought  close  down  to  il^ 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  vines  are  planted  right  in  the  sand  depo^ire. 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  it  has  btri 
found  that  the  sea-breezes  are  often  hurtful  to  the  vines,  but  no  itm^) 
has  ever  been  thought  of  to  combat  the  evil  effects  resalUng  therefre 

The  Italians  cultivate  the  vine  in  vineyards,  which  are  exdosirel; 
devoted  to  that  end,  or  in  orchards  in  conjunction  with  other  froitsaLt' 
vegetables.    In  many  places  the  vines  are  only  lUlowed  to  reach  a  lo* 
growth,  and  are  not  supported  by  props,  while  in  others  they  atiam  i 
medium  height,  and  are  supporte<l  by  poles  or  trained  along  vii^ 
When  trained  to  a  greater  height  they  are  attached  to  trees,  of  whk^ 
latter  the  most  affected  for  the  purpose  are  the  black  poplar  (in  <^ 
Campagua),  the  white  poplar  (in  Tuscany),  and  the  elm  (in  Emilb 
There  are  also  trellises  especially  adapted  for  the  training  of  grape;?:: 
tended  for  table  use.    All  these  different  methods  of  vine-<»ilture  are  t  ■ 
be  found  in  the  same  sections,  only  varying  with  the  different  conditio:* 
of  the  soil,  the  qualities  of  the  vines,  and  the  exigencies  of  th«  vu. 
trade. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Italy  the  vine  :- 
cultivated  pretty  much  everywhere.  But  there  are  certain  qoali^es  "J 
soil  which  are  more  favorable  than  others  to  secure  a  desirable  its' ^ ^ 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  crop.  The  most  productive  vines  are  tb  ?< 
growing  in  localities  subject  to  inundations,  and  the  best  quality  of  ^-«' 
i«  produced  by  the  vineyards  planted  in  light  gravel  soil  of  the  hil^^ 
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containing  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  poroas  volcanic  soil 
the  grape  is  of  excellent  qaality,  and  the  wine  obtained  from  the  growth 
on  chalky  soil  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  best  Ohianti  wine  comes 
from  a  slaty  soil  of  reddish  color,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  there  is  considerable  chalky 
Boil  not  adaptable  to  any  other  use  than  that  of  viticulture.  In  the 
majority  of  the  vineyards  where  the  custom  is  to  plant  the  vines  in 
rows,  and  train  them  on  trees,  the  intervening  spaces  are  cultivated  in 
the  usual  rotations  of  planting,  but  care  is  taken  to  avoid  such  growths 
as  might  be  incompatible  with  the  successful  development  of  the  vine. 
In  low-growing  vineyards,  however,  no  other  culture  is  ever  prose- 
cated.   * 

It  is  not  generally  customary  to  irrigate  the  vine,  although  it  is  some- 
times done  with  marked  success.  Drainage  is  always  carefully  provided 
for  in  the  vineyards. 

The  average  yield  of  wine  to  the  hectare  may  be  set  down  as  14.29 
hectoliters.  The  yield  in  Yeneto  is  only  10  hectoliters,  but  in  Pied- 
mont it  reaches  23.07  hectoliters  to  the  hectare. 

The  cost  and  mode  of  planting  vineyards  vary  considerably  according 
to  locality.  In  Yiterbo  the  vines  are  planted  some  18,000  to  the  hectare, 
and  are  trained  on  poles  at  an  outlay  of  1,823.58  lire  to  the  hectare,  for 
the  first  four  years,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  averages  383.03  lire, 
while  the  average  yield  to  the  hectare  is  33  quintals  of  grapes.  At  Bari, 
in  Altamura,  the  vine  is  cultivated  without  props,  and  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing 6,200  vines  to  the  hectare  is  1,215.24  lire,  the  annual  cost  of  mainten- 
ance is  266.86  lire,  and  the  average  yield  per  hectare  is  25  quintals  of 
grapes.  In  Tuscany  the  vine  is  also  cultivated  without  props;  the 
planting  per  hectare  costs  2,518  lire;  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  466.12 
lire,  average  yield  49.50  quintals  to  the  hectare. 

Lewis  Bighhond, 

United  States  Gonsulate-Genebai.,  ConsulOeneral. 

Bomej  April  1, 1884. 


TUSCANY. 

BBPOJRT  BY  CONaUL    WELSH,  OF  FLORBNOS, 
[Bepablished  from  Cousular  Reports  No.  41^.] 

To  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  in  Tuscany.  More  attention  is  paid  in  Tuscany  to  vine  culture 
than  to  that  of  olives,  inasmuch  as  the  grape-vine  is  less  delicate,  and 
>nthstands  better  the  severity  of  climate  and  variety  of  soil.  Except- 
ing in  some  mountainous  regions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grape  is  culti- 
vated all  over  Tuscany. 

To  enumerate  the  diflferent  vines  of  Tuscany  would  take  up  tocfmuc^ale 
space.    For  the  province  of  Florence  alone  there  are  about  150  differ^ 
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varieties  ^hx)^!!,  of  which  two-thirds  (or  100)  produce  raisins  and  grapes 
for  table  ase,  and,  with  the  others,  the  grapes  are  made  into  wine. 

The  systems  of  cnltivation  are  not  less  nnmeroos  than  the  Tah^es 
of  vines.  There  are  vines  disposed  in  the  French  system,  traiDed  lov 
and  in  rows  at  a  meter  (3  feet  3  inches)  distance  one  from  the  otber. 
supported  by  iron  wire  or  stakes ;  low  vines  placed  in  rows  on  the 
edges  of  fields;  vines  stretched  between  maple  trees,  elm  trees,  «r 
poplar  trees ;  low  vines  in  rows  over  the  trees,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pistoia  and  Lucca  many  vine  arbors. 

Vines  are  reproduced  sometimes  wiCh  sprigs,  but  generally  by  sboots 
left  free  for  two  years  in  the  ground,  which  should  be  well  dag  at  th 
commencement  and  end  of  each  summer.  The  third  year  the  shoota  are 
dressed  and  the  most  vigorous  selected.  Two'or  three  years  later  th? 
vines  are  affixed  to  stakes  and  the  year  following  the  grapes  appear. 
Ditches  measuring  1.20  meters  (4  feet)  in  width  and  depth  are  dag  for 
planting  vines  at  a  distance  varying  from  60  to  70  centimeters  (2  fee: 
for  rows  with  low  vines,  the  distance  being  less  on  the  hillside  than  In 
the  plains. 

At  Val  di  Nievole,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  snrronnded  by  vintf,i 
row  of  mulberry  trees  is  always  to  be  found,  and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  tbt 
Luochese  olive  trees  are  to  be  seen  along  the  edges  and  rows  of  vine: 
in  the  interior  of  the  fields.    Olives  and  vines  are  often  grown  togetbtf. 

The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  done  before  or  after  winter.  For  Tines 
united  to  trees,  two  systems  of  pruning  are  in  nse,  viz  pi^atmy  ar 
trdlciaia,  and  penzanUy  or  catena.  The  former  is  the  most  common,  aod 
consists  in  twisting  two  vigorous  shoots,  to  which  twenty  or  tnore  cots 
have  been  made,  and  tied  to  a  supporting  branch  with  the  extremitj 
turned  down.  For  the  latter  the  shoots  are  preserved  mach  loogei, 
^^wisted  with  another  vine  and  supported  by  another  stake.  Low  ma 
^re  usually  pruned  on  the  system  ^^oornetto,"  viz,  with  two,  three,  or 
our  cuts,  according  to  the  variety,  and  while  growing  they  reqaireth^ 
mking  off  of  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  they  being  tied  to  a  stake  wheoenr 
y.hey  are  50  or  60  centimeters  (1  foot  8  inches  or  2  feet)  long,  and  deil 
,'i>gain  when  they  have  reached  the  height  of  the  stake;  and  finallv 
twisting  the  extremities  of  one  vine  with  another,  so  as  to  make  an  arc  b. 
which  last  operation  is  made  when  the  grape  is  already  completely 
formed.  In  the  vineyards  managed  according  to  the  Frencb  system  tbt* 
Hoi\  is  spaded  in  the  spring,  and  also  in  August,  and  each  year  well  ma- 
imred.  The  vine  thrives  throughout  all  Italy,  needing  a  sunny  expo- 
sure in  northern  Italy,  while  in  the  middle  and  the  south  it  thrift? 
oqually  well  in  valley,  table,  or  hill-side  lands,  but  prefers  a  roaghsoil 
jar  from  moist  or  foggy  localities,  and  avoiding  ground  excessively  ws 
pact  or  clayey.  Stony  soil,  if  sufficiently  watered,  is  well  adapted  u» 
vine  culture. 

Wu,  L,  Welsh, 

United  States  Consulate,  ^         Co^^ 

Florence,  March  17, 18SL      digitized  by  V^OOgi(^ 
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VENETIA. 

REPORT  BY  OONSVL  NOTES. 

[Republished  from  Consalar  Beports  No.  41^.] 

CLIMATE  AND  FEUIT-aROWINa  IN  ITALY. 

While  it  is  trne  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Venice  seem  specially 
ivorable  to  the  fruit  of  sonthern  regions,  and  while  in  fact  almost  every 
pecies  of  sach  frait  may  be  prodaced  in  some  specially  favored  spot  of 
'&  territory,  even  the  palm  tree  flourishing  unsheltered  at  certain  well- 
no  wn  points  of  the  Biviera,  yet  this  is  far  from  being  a  tropical  country ; 
nd  when  it  is  remembered  that  Naples  has  almost  exactly  the  latitude 
f  New  York,  that  Venice  lies  farther  north  than  Halifax  and  nearly  on 
line  with  Mackinaw,  regions  where  fruit-culture  of  any  kind  is  rather 
recarions  than  otherwise,  it  will  be  evident  that  with  all  allowance  for 
le  isothermic  variations  of  the  two  continents,  the  success  of  such  semi- 
opical  fruits  as  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  must  always  be  partial, 
id  dependent  rather  on  exceptional  advantages  of  situation  than  on 
le  normal  conditions  of  the  country  and  climate. 
That  vegetation  so  foreign  to  the  latitude  should  find  a  congenial 
>me  in  Italy  is  mainly  due  to  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the 
!gion,  as  is  proved  by  the  abrupt  transition  in  crossing  the  Adriatic  to 
le  inhospitable  climate  of  the  Balkans.  The  semicircle  of  the  Alps, 
lutting  out  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  caused  by  the  action  x)f 
est  and  thaw  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe,  leaves  these  narrow 
iores  only  open  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  southern  sun,  and  to  winds 
larged  with  the  heat  of  Africa  and  the  moisture  of  the  intervening 
5a.  The  influence  of  these  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  is  strik- 
igly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  orange  and  lemon  are  in 
leir  natural  element  only  in  Sicily,  the  point  where,  after  Gibraltar, 
urope  approaches  nearest  the  coast  of  Africa,  yet,  strangely  enough, 
le  only  other  locality  where  their  production  becomes  a  profitable  in- 
ustry  is  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  and  almost 
I  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  All  travelers  are  familiar  with  the  olive  plan- 
itions  of  Northern  Tuscany  and  the  Biviera  of  Genoa.  The  oil  of 
ucca  is  proverbial  for  its  excellence,  due  evidently,  with  the  prosperity 
f  all  this  favored  region,  to  the  redoubled  barrier  of  the  Apennines,  a 
rotectiou  not  only  from  the  rude  climate  of  Northern  Europe,  but  from 
le  chilly  influence  of  the  Alpine  snows  as  well,  maintaining  here  per- 
etaal  spring  even  when  winter  reigns  on  their  sheltering  heights 

VINE-GEOWINa  IN  VENETIA. 

The  vine,  on  the  contrary,  thrives  anywhere  with  the  luxuriance  of  a 
ative  product,  finding  all  its  requirements  satisfied  by  the  relative 
armth  which  barely  suffices  for  more  sensitive  plants,  an^J^pding,  be-^ale 
156a 29  ^ 
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Bides,  in  the  volcanic  origin  of  mnch  of  the  Italian  soil  the  elemeiifeB  beit 
suited  to  noarish  its  vigorous  growth.  This  natural  adaptation,  and  the 
extreme  fiBK)ility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  every  situation  and  everj 
mode  of  treatment,  have,  by  allowing  the  persistence  of  antiquated 
methods  of  cultivation,  almost  as  effectually  as  the  difficulty  of  sneeeed- 
ing  with  the  more  exotic  plant,  maintained  the  present  imperfect  sod 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  industry.  Until  very  recently  no  efforts  haie 
been  made  to  improve  the  stock  of  vines  or  the  appliances  uid  pxocefisa 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  no  standard  types  exist  to  fix  any  per- 
manent character  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  plants  change  tlieir  na- 
ture and  name  as  they  change  their  locality ;  the  same  prodnct  bearini 
different  names,  or  the  same  name  applying  to  different  varietieB  in  neigh- 
boring regions,  while  the  quality  of  the  wine  depends  on  Uieaccidoitsof 
the  season  and  the  chances  of  unintelligent  manipulation.  In<dndiii^ 
all  the  slight  variations  caused  by  climate  and  situation,  and  knovi 
only  by  their  rustic  names,  some  125  varieties  of  red  and  70  of  white, 
grapes  are  counted  in  the  territory,  mostly  belonging  to  the  speeiet 
ViHs  Viniferaj  a  few  to  the  Vitia  HlvestrU. 

ISLAND  AND  LACK)ON  VINETARDS. 

Of  these,  several  of  the  sweeter  and  more  delicate  kinds,  cultivated 
on  the  lido  and  islands  of  the  lagoon,  are  abundant  in  the  market  of 
Venice;  but  this  very  abundance  and  cheapness  would  make  it  sees 
here  an  idle  superfluity  to  prepare  them  as  conserves  for  commen9e,sBd 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  thought  of.  Besides  that,  being  the  lightest  and 
least  alcoholic  of  Italian  grapes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  t^ 
strength  and  flavor  desirable  for  the  purpose. 

The  existence  of  these  vineyards,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  often  ^ 
low-lying  that  they  must  ^  defended  from  the  invasion  of  unusoaDy 
high  tides,  as  well  as  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  product,  is 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  situation  causes  them  no  pr^udice.  It 
seems,  however,  to  deprive  them  of  the  vigorous  flavor  necessary  to  a 
good  wine-grape ;  and  for  the  small  quantity  of  wine  fabricated  at  Yenict 
is  generally  used  the  fruit  of  the  neighboring  mainland.  For  this  per 
pose  the  hillside  growth  has  a  traditional  superiority  well  establisked 
here,  as  in  all  vine-growing  countries. 

The  plants  employed  in  these  island  vineyards  are  none  oth^^  thu 
the  choicer  varieties  common  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  Mane^ 
mena  or  Lugliatico  (the  Balsamina  of  the  Romans)  is  a  vine  of  mediae 
growth  and  extension,  the  leaves  indented  to  one-third  of  their  width 
with  branches  of  moderate  size,  and  grapes  quite  round,  deep-odoml, 
and  extremely  sweet.  Inland  it  thrives  best  in  the  valleys  and  akHi^ 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is  used  to  color  and  sweeten  the  finest  wines, 
but  is  too  poor  in  tannin  and  salts  to  suffice  alone.  The  Piffmela  {Pa- 
nola rossa  of  Tuscany),  much  resembling  the  above,  but  more  robust  is 
tia-vor,  is  prized  in  mixtures  for  its  large  proportion  of  ^a|t^  Jlhe  F«r 
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disc  and  Bia/nchetto  are  the  commonestof  white  grapes  thronghout  North- 
ern Italy,  and  need  no  description.  Besides  these  varieties,  evidently 
of  the  ordinary  stock,  the  red  and  white  Mtiscadel  are  abnndant,  with 
larger  and  more  oval  frnit,  of  a  decided  musky  tiavor,  called  the  Fragola 
(strawberry)  grape  by  the  Venetians,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
small,  deep-colore4  ^uit  of  the  wild  species,  in  long,  close  bunches,  with 
the  pungent  sweetness  everywhere  familiar. 

The  absence  of  trees  and  want  of  space  on  the  diminutive  islands 
where  these  grapes  are  grown  have  made  close  cultivation  a  necessity. 
The  vines  are  planted  4  and  5  feet  from  each  other,  in  rows  about  3 
yards  apart,  and  trained  on  gratings  of  lattice,  slanted  from  about  5  feet 
9  inches,  the  height  of  a  man,  to  within  2}  feet  of  the  ground,  or  else 
on  upright  espaliers  or  trellises  around  the  inclosures  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  numerous  canals  and  ditches  which  intersect  these  amphibious 
gardens  in  every  direction.  The  plants  are  tended  with  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  market  gardener,  and  so  far  have  been  free  from  all 
the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  vine. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  any  risk 
of  injury  to  the  fruit  irom  sea-fogs  and  mists,  the  long  summer  heats 
and  frequent  droughts  being  the  dangers  most  to  be  apprehended,  and 
often  compromising  the  success  of  crops  of  every  kind.  Fogs  are  rare 
at  all  times,  and  during  the  season  of  vegetation  absolutely  unknown, 
while  the  ordinary  evening.mist  firom  the  water  does  not  prevail  till  late 
in  autumn,  when  the  sun,  sinking  early  toward  the  horizon,  loses  some- 
what of  its  dissipating  power.  The  rare  wet  seasons  cause  an  occa- 
sional falling  off  by  preventing  the  full  maturity  of  the  grapes,  but  the 
permanent  enemy  is  drought,  which  the  vine  certainly  fears  less  than 
many  other  plants. 

VINEYARDS  ON  THE  MAINLAND. 

On  the  mainland  the  plao  is  far  from  receiving  the  same  careful  and 
rational  treatment.  Every  traveler  has  been  charmed  with  {he  grace- 
ful luxuriance  of  the  vine-mantled  trees  which  border  the  routes  of 
Northern  Italy  with  their  interminable  festoons,  and  overrun  the  coun- 
try, making  it  an  ideal  picture  of  exuberant  vegetation,  but  an  example 
of  the  worst  possible  farming,  say  the  specialists.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  Venetian  cultivator  has  imitated  the  simple  arrangement  of 
nature  in  marrying  the  vine  to  its  primitive  support,  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  region  is  the  fact  that  with  such  a 
system  he  succeeds  in  producing  delicious  grapes  and  passable  wine. 
[Efforts  are  made  to  introduce  vineyard  culture,  but  the  want  of  capital 
or  impatience  for  liasty  gain  still  prevails,  and  in  the  Yalpolicella  dis- 
trict of  Verona,  where  the  choicest  of  Venetian  wine  is  made,  the  old 
system  is  universal,  while  in  Conegliano  some  of  the  new  plantations 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  there  have  been  torn  up, 
and  the  nuidber  of  vineyards  has  rather  diminished  during  the  past  ten 
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years.    The  practice  is  the  same  for  fruit  or  wine  grapes,  and  the  same 
varieties  serve  indifTerently  for  both. 

In  this  doable  cultivation  the  sustaining  trees  are  planted  some  time 
previously,  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  vines,  from  3  to  10  yards 
from  each  other,  and  in  rows  from  10  to  30  yards  apart,  according  to  son 
and  situation,  much  deeper  if  possible,  also,  to  avoid  the  interference  of 
their  root  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  drain  on  the  soil  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  vines.  The  ash,  maple,  and  cherry  are  generally  preferred  for  the 
purpose,  as  less  impervious  to  the  sun,  on  the  hill ;  the  maple,  elm,  and 
poplar  in  the  plain.  After  reaching  the  height  of  6  feet,  all  the  vi^r 
of  the  young  tree  is  confined  by  pruning  it  to  three  or  four  of  ita  most 
robust  branches. 

PLANTINa  AND  OXJLTIVATINa  THB  TINES. 

The  vine  (and  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  given  here  with  aome 
detail,  as  they  are  the  same  substantially  for  all  sorts  of  vines  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  territory)  is  reproduced  from  slips  {nuigUuoli)  oarefolly 
chosen  from  the  best  individuals,  well  furnished  with  buds,  and  cat  near 
the  middle  of  the  bearing  trunk  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  at 
tached.  Before  planting,  these  slips  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  macera- 
tion, exposed  to  thesun  with  theirlowerends  immersed  in  running  water. 
This  softening  process  predisposes  them  to  take  root  and  bad  more 
promptly.  They  are  then  planted  by  some  cultivators  in  a  nursery  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  most  generally  on  their  permanent  locality,  to 
allow  the  young  vine  to  adapt  itself  at  once  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to 
grow.  The  furrow  is  commonly  2  or  3  yards  wide  and  half  a  yard  deep, 
shallower  in  light  and  loose  earth,  but  a  compact  or  clayey  soil  should 
be  broken  as  deeply  as  possible.  At  the  bottom  are  often  placed  large 
stones  or  fascines  of  osier,  a  sort  of  rough  sewerage  to  aid  a  freer  cir- 
culation of  air  and  moisture.  On  rocky  hillsides  it  is  also  a  means  d 
economizing  the  scanty  supply  of  vegetable  earth.  These  farrovs 
should  be  opened  and  well  broken  up  some  time  beforehand,  in  aatama 
if  possible,  since  the  soil  gains  m  quality  by  the  action  of  air,  son,  and 
frost 

The  planting  takes  place  with  the  opening  of  spring — ^from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  1st  of  April,  The  slips  are  placed  four  or  five  on 
each  side  and  at  9  inches  to  1  foot  from  the  tree,  disposing  them  in  tJie 
best  position  to  take  root  easily,  and  covering  lightly  at  first  with  freijh 
soil  and  manure  or  vegetable  refuse,  to  be  filled  up  afterward  with  earth 
improved  by  exposure,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  season,  till  the 
surface  is  leveled  or  the  plant  properly  imbedded ;  rapidly  in  the  plain, 
more  gradually  on  the  hillside,  where  the  spring  rains  would  soon  wash 
away  the  uusolid  mass,  while  on  the  contrary  the  cavity,  aided  by  a 
little  snpport  of  stones  below,  retains  and  profijts  by  whatever  they  may 
bring  from  above. 

The  choicest  and  best  cultivated  vines  of  the  region,  thpse  of  the 
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Valpolicella,  often  reqnire  to  be  terraced  thas  with  a  Bnoceesion  of  sas- 
taining  walls,  aud  are  in  such  localities  so  closely  planted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  tendrils  are  festooned  not  only  from  plant  to  plant  bnt  from 
row  to  row — ^a  thing  never  permitted  in  the  plain,  where  this  cross- 
festooning  woold  obstrnct  plowing  for  other  crops  in  the  intervening 
spaces. 

Generally  both  the  vine  and  its  8api>ort  are  pruned  low  and  only  al* 
lowed  to  spread  horizontally,  the  vine,  as  it  extends  beyond  its  sus- 
taining limbs,  being  led  over  their  forks  and  left  pendent  till  long 
enough  to  be  attached  by  its  extremities  to  those  of  a  neighboring 
plant;  more  rarely  bound  to  upper  limbs  it  mounts  to  the  height  of  the 
tree,  since  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth  it  loses  its  vigor  and  steril- 
izes. At  Yalpolicella,  the  sustaining  plant,  after  reaching  the  neces- 
sary size  and  force,  is  often  killed,  that  it  may  no  longer  rob  the  vine 
of  its  nutriment 

During  the  earlier  period  of  its  growth  the  vine  is  pruned  rigorously 
to  confine  its  vigor  to  the  portion  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  tree, 
lopping  all  bnt  the  clinging  tendrils.  Afterwards  the  practice  is  to  re- 
trench the  higher  shoots  and  force  it  to  bear  as  low  as  possible,  remov- 
ing at  the  same  time  those  which  have  borne  for  one  or  moreP  years,  the 
better  to  re-enforce  those  intended  to  bear  the  succeeding  year.  Accord- 
ing to  treatment  and  situation,  the  vine  begins  to  give  a  profitable  crop 
at  from  three  to  six  years. 

TABIETIES  OP  6BAPE. 

Of  the  200  or  more  indistinct  varieties,  confusedly  attributed  to  the 
various  districts  of  the  territory,  not  more  than  25  are  cultivated  to  any 
extent  or  furnish  a  product  of  commercial  value. 

The  principal  of  these  for  the  district  of  Yerona,  the  base  and  sub- 
stance of  its  most  generous  wine,  is  the  Corvinaj  a  close-growing  viue, 
whose  branches,  with  little  tendency  to  spread,  are  thickly  budded  and 
bear  an  unusual  abundance  of  rather  smnll  fruit  in  pyramid-shaped 
clusters.  This  grape  is  specially  rich  in  all  the  elements  for  vinificatiou, 
saccharine,  saline,  coloring,  and  tannic,  and  is  at  its  best  along  the  bases 
of  the  hills  and  in  the  upper  valleys.  On  higher  ground  it  changes  its 
character  somewhat,  with  lighter  and  longer  branches ;  the  fruit  is  less 
crowded  and  abundant,  extremely  sweet,  and  delicious  for  table  use. 
As  a  rule,  the  red  varieties  succeed  better  on  the  hillside,  the  white  in 
the  valley,  and  the  same  plant  removed  to  a  higher  level  changes  more 
or  less,  the  fruit  becoming  rarer  and  smaller,  but  more  concentrated  in 
quality,  while  both  it  and  the  stems  take  a  deeper  color.  This  altera- 
tion the  cultivators  call  ^^  ingentilireJ"  The  Gorvina  is  the  only  grape 
capable  of  producing  superior  wine  alone  and  without  mixture,  though 
to  heighten  its  excellent  qualities  it  generally  figures  only  for  45  to  50 
per  cent,  in  the  best  fabrication.  ^  , 

IText  in  value  is  the  Terodolay  a  plant  more  spreading  than  the  ^^^3 
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with  deeply  serrated  leaves,  small  bat  well-famished  bunches  of  itHmd^ 
thick-skinned,  and  very  black  grapes ;  affects  the  same  localities  wi:h 
the  Oorvina,  and  makes  strong,  high-flavored  wine,  improved  by  mix- 
ture with  the  last  named  and  others,  where  it  serves  bestintheprcnrar- 
tion  of  20  per  cent 

After  these  superlative  products  come  the  BomgnolOy  choice,  also,  but 
very  delicate ;  thrives  only  in  the  best  exposures,  always  the  first  s^ 
tacked  by  epidemics,  and  requires  constant  sulphuration. 

The  8ehia/vo^  a  strong-limbed  and  vigorous  plant,  abounding  wifii  finit; 
only  tolerable  for  wine,  but  excellent  for  the  table. 

The  Lambrusea  grows  wild  in  Tuscany ;  improved  by  caltare  and 
properly  qualified  by  mixture  gives  superior  wine ;  and  the  MarumM, 
indifferent  for  wine,  delicious  for  eating. 

Among  white  varieties,  the  BigoUma  and  Duraggetutj  gathered  ex- 
tremely ripe  and  concentrated  by  drying,  both  make  an  exquisite  dt^ 
sert  wine,  the  Vino  Santo j  so  called  because  the  grapes  may  be  kept,  aoJ 
sometimes  are  not  brought  to  press  till  Holy  Week. 

The  Montenara  and  Torbiima  are  preserved  more  exclnsiTdy  for  the 
table  during  the  winter. 

Most  of  the  white  varieties  may  be  kept  and  improve  in  flavor  by  dir- 
ing  till  the  approach  of  spring.  For  this  purpose  the  clusters  are  hA 
on  a  grating  or  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  a  well  aired  situation — a  prc>- 
cess  as  old  and  as  well-known  as  the  grape  itself. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  special  mention  of  the  grape  cultivs- 
tion  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  where  the  same  varieties  in  less  la- 
vorable  conditions  are  produced  with  less  perfection.  The  whole  zan^e 
of  country  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  is  fertile  in  abundant  and  exod- 
lent  fruit. 

At  Gonegliano,  to  the  north  of  Venice,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  as 
nual  report,  the  soil  and  situation  are  exceptioniilly  well  adapted  U*: 
the  culture,  and  a  school  has  been  established,  aided  by  state  and  pn> 
vincial  subvention,  for  promoting  more  rational  and  efficient  metiicdN 
The  soil  here  is  the  most  decidedly  calcareous  to  be  found  in  the  t€^ 
tory,  derived  from  the  disaggregation  of  the  masses  of  dolomite  aa<I 
oolithic  limestone  of  the  mountains  above,  and  from  extensive  bed;?  < : 
marl  lower  down,  largely  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  underl3rnig  P<^ 
phyry,  quartz,  and  granite.  Where  this  soil  rests  on  strata  rf  kKx? 
conglomerate,  as  is  generally  the  case  here,  the  vine  finds  a  congenu 
situation. 

Here,  to  the  contrary  of  Verona,  the  white  wines  succeed  best.  B 
Verdiso  and  Bianchetto  have  much  local  reputations^  and,  properly  m^ 
nipulated,  make  a  good  foaming  wine  of  unusual  body  and  flavor.  Br 
Prosecco^  Piffnoldy  and  Baschero  are  also  excellent,  and  are  largdy  coe 
sumed  in  Venice  and  the  surrounding  country,  though  thmr  want  a: 
alcoholic  force  prevents  exportation  to  any  great  extent 
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The  red  wities  of  the  Babosa  and  ScMavo  are  also  a  permanent  staple 
in  the  consamption  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  all  are  ex- 
cellent for  table  use,  being  cnltivated  along  with  others  for  the  exclosive 
purpose. 

In  proceeding  westward  the  soil,  with  the  constant  predominance  of 
the  calcareous  element,  bat  with  a  larger  admixture  of  scorisB  and  vol- 
canic matter,  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  stronger  and  richer  qual- 
ities both  of  firnit  and  wine.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  ex- 
treme westward  districts  of  the  territory,  where  the  hills  of  Verona  are 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  detritus  of  Cretaceous  strata,  mingled 
with  quartz  and  the  disaggregation  of  basalt  and  friable  basaltic  tufa. 
The  vine  prospers  everywhere,  varying  with  the  differences  of  the  region ; 
sweet  but  light  and  watery  on  the  limestone  of  the  plain ;  deep-colored, 
strong,  and  aromatic  on  the  basaltic  hills  to  the  east;  rough  and  tonic 
on  the  glacial  accumulations  beyond  the  Adige. 

INTEBOBOP  CULTIVATION  IN  VINEYABDS. 

The  practice  of  cultivating  for  other  crops  the  spaces  between  the 
vines  is  universal;  in  fact,  the  vine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  dis- 
tinct apportionment,  but  rather  to  be  superadded  as  the  necessary 
garniture  of  every  field,  which,  regardless  of  its  presence,  is  tilled  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  routine  of  the  country, 
and  this  double  culture  only  fails  where  the  situation  is  so  precipitous  or 
so  bare  as  to  make  any  product  but  that  of  the  vine  out  of  the  question. 

PBOFITS   OP  VINE  OULTUBB. 

According  to  situation  and  treatment,  the  vine  begins  to  become 
profitable  at  about  three  years,  and  is  in  full  bearing  at  six. 

Throughout  the  Venetian  provinces  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of 
Liombardy,  artificial  irrigation  is  little  developed ;  in  several  it  is  al- 
most unknown,  and  where  it  exists  is  much  more  in  request  for  meadow 
and  other  culture.  The  vine,  intermingled  with  other  crops,  may  re- 
ceive an  interloper's  share  of  the  common  benefit,  but  the  localities 
which  it  prefers,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  plant,  mostly  place  it 
without  the  scope  of  any  special  arrangement  for  the  purpose.  Occu- 
pying, besides,  no  special  place  in  the  apportionment  of  the  farm,  its 
balance  of  outlay  and  return  is  always  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
the  general  mass  of  operations  for  the  year,  while  the  selling  price  of  its 
product  differing  more  widely  with  slight  shades  of  real  merit,  and  often 
depending  on  an  artificial  or  fanciful  value  of  appreciation,  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  commerce  are  not  easily  adjusted  to  it.  Estimates  vary 
greatly  in  official  as  well  as  professional  publications.  The  following 
data,  however,  are  the  most  detailed  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure, 
and  may  represent  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best-conducted  vine- 
yards of  Verona : 
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school  of  vine  culture  was  established.  In  1868  the  above-mentiootd 
garden  was  transformed  into  the  Nikita  vintage  and  gardening  £cli*yy. 
but  Margaratsch  school  remained  unaltered,  in  order  that  the  stnde&t* 
of  the  Nikita  institute  might  learn  grape  culture  practically. 

In  1870,  3,037,500  gallons  of  grape  juice  was  pressed  in  the  Oriaiei. 
The  yield  of  this  district  has  steadily  increased  since  the  begimm^c: 
the  present  century,  viz,  in  1823,  466,154  gallons;  1849,  2,119,000  g^ 
Ions;  1853,  650,000  gallons;  1870,  3,037,500  gallons.    In  the  distm 
'i'alta  the  yield  has  increased  as  follows,  from  1861  to  1871,  viz: 

1861-1863,  annnal  average -\ 2»-,' 

1S64-1866,  annnal  average a*i.-4 

1867-1869,  annaal  average - 5u6.:^: 

1870-1872,  annaal  average t 1,13D.''* 

The  Crimean  vintners  pass  the  grapes  through  a  kind  of  grater,  i'^ 
order  to  separate  them  from  the  stems,  the  juice  flowing  into  donblr 
bottomed  vats,  the  upper  one  being  perforated,  and  the  berries  are  tbt: 
put  in  the  press.  Ordinarily  the  wine-presses  are  of  wood  andoftiif 
simplest  construction.  The  must  is  filled  into  casks,  in  which  it  ^^ 
mains  24  hours,  when  it  is  poured  into  other  casks,  where  it  lemui- 
fermenting  from  10  to  12  days,  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  H- 
to  22<^  Celsius.  When  fermentation  ceases  the  partially  empty  ea^^^ 
are  refilled.  The  first  transfusion  takes  place  in  December,  iM 
second  and  third  in  March  and  September.  For  clarifying,  gelatine  3^ : 
isinglass  are  used,  and  at  times,  for  red  wines,  albumen  also.  The  nujc? 
ity  of  the  vine-growers  sell  their  wine  to  wine  dealers  in  nnfermeou  i 
and  unripe  condition,  by  whom  it  is  perfected  and  put  upon  the  mar kt:. 
In  the  main  the  Crimean  wines  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  estate  i:: 
whose  cellars  they  have  ripened,  sometimes  by  the  name  of  tiie  gn^ 
they  are  pressed  from.  They  are  consumed  throughout  Russia  ar. 
also  abroad.  In  1872  and  1873  the  Yalta  district  exported  304,443  gai 
Ions  and  212,904  pounds  of  wine. 

3.  The  Don  wine  district  lies  in  the  Oovemment  of  the  Cossacks,  &r' 
owes  its  existence  to  Peter  the  Great  Up  to  1820  the  annaal  m 
was  not  more  than  65,000  gallons,  while  in  1870  it  was  not  less  tU: 
4,875,000  gallons.  The  grape-growers  seldom  make  any  wine  tbtc 
selves,  but  sell  tJieir  crops  to  wine-makers  called  "Vinniki.''  Fm 
and  dried  grapes  are  used  for  wine-making,  and  that  made  from  tl 
latter  is  the  best  and  strongest.  The  wine  is  seldom  ripened  aadcLir 
fied  by  the  "  Vinijiki,'^  but  transferred  by  them  to  wine  dealers  for  tt  - 
purpose.  Generally  the  Don  wines  are  light,  watery,  and  keep  hadly 
A  certain  quantity  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  *'  Don  dift» 
pagne.'^  Those  vine-growers  who  make  wine  for  their  own  coeme;? 
tion  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  its  manu£Ekcture,  and  produce  a: 
article  which  will  compare  favorably  with  many  a  European  wi^- 
These  wines  are  not  in  the  market,  however,  but  only  the  very  inleii: 
article  produced  by  the  "  Vinniki.'' 

4,  The  Astraohan  wine  district  embraoea  the  lower^iw^M  ^  ^ 
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Volga  lyin£^  in  this  district.  The  wine  prodnction  is  nnimi)ortant,  since 
the  grapes,  which  enjoy  a  good  repatation,  are  sold  as  frait.  In  1870 
not  more  than  48,750  gallons  were  produced,  and,  according  to  official 
data  in  1880,  one  Arm  made  $15,000  worth  of  wine. 

OAXJOACnAN  BISTBIOTS. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  carried  on  north  of  the  Caucasian  Mount 
ain  chain  in  four  districts,  viz,  the  Kuban,  the  Kumaschia,  the  Terek, 
and  the  Daghestanian.  The  Terek-Kumyksian  district  produces  the 
firreatest  quantity,  viz,  in  1870,  4,876,000  gallons;  in  1874,  9,750,000 
(rallons.  These  wines  are  quite  celebrated  among  Caucasian  wines, 
about  1,625,000  gallons  being  sold  annually  at  the  Nischni-Novgorod 
fair.  Grape-pressing  in  this  district  is  done  in  vats  and  troughs,  with 
the  hands  and  feet.  The  must  ferments  in  casks,  in  which  it  remains 
until  autumn,  when  it  is  clarified  and  put  on  the  market  The  Kuma 
«li strict  ranks  second,  and  produces  annually  from  812,000  to  975,000 
gallons.  The  wine  of  this  region  is  sold  after  the  first  fermentation,  is 
lig^htand  watery,  and  consumed  chiefly  in  the  Novgorod  and  Black  Se.a 
districts.  In  Daghestan  about  487,500  gallons  of  a  wine  is  produced 
which  is  chiefly  consumed  by  Oaucasian  Mussulmans.  In  the  Kuban 
district  grape  culture  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  wine  prodaced  is  con- 
sumed on  the  spot.  In  1870  the  production  was  about  18,200  gallons ; 
in  1873,  33,508  gallons. 

In  Transcaucasia  not  less  than  32,500,000  gallons  of  wine  are  annu- 
ally produced.    The  province  may  be  divided  into  five  districts,  viz : 

1.  The  Bion-Black  Sea  district,  which  yielded  in  1870  10,725,000 
gallons ; 

2.  Eachetian,  yielding  9,725,000  gallons ; 

3.  The  Eura  district,  with  an  annual  production  of  4,872,500  gallons ; 

4.  The  Arax  district,  yielding  3,250,000  gallons ;  and  the 

5.  Shemahka  district,  producing  325,000  gallons. 

The  Circassian  wines  are  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  that  province, 
but  latterly  the  better  varieties  are  finding  a  market  in  the  leading  cities 
of  Russia.  The  best  wines  are  found  in  the  Kachetian  and  Black  Sea 
districts,  where  red  wines  especially  are  of  good  quality.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Erivan  produces  the  strongest  wines.  Only  about  one- third  of 
the  annual  production  finds  its  way  into  the  markets,  the  larger  portion 
being  reserved  for  private  consumption. 

In  E[achetia  the  vintners  erect  a  peculiar  style  of  barn  called  <<  ma- 
ralyen,''  in  which  are  placed  wooden  or  stone  presses,  whose  floors  slope 
to  an  opening  for  the  issue  of  the  wine.  Above  the  press  is  a  beam,  to 
wliich  the  laborers  cling  whilst  treading  out  the  grape  juice  with  their 
feet.  Earthen  jars  serve  as  receptacles.  The  must  first  issuing  is 
separated  from  that  resulting  from  an  increased  pressure.  The  former 
yields  a  poor  and  weak,  the  latter  a  better  and  stronger,  wine.  The  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  Jars.    White  wines  ferment  from  eight  to  ten. 
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red  wines  from  three  to  seven,  days,  when  they  are  transfared  tor.ev 
jars.  The  lees  are  used  for  the  distillation  of  brandy.  The  wine  rema  ^ 
in  lightly  closed  jars,  which  tfre  boried  in  the  ground  until  DecemVr. 
when  they  are  hermetically  closed  and  covered  with  aboat  2  fcvr  •.{ 
earth.  This  method  of  wine-making  prevails,  with  slight  altenti<>i* 
throughoat  the  Oancasian  wine  districts.  In  Transcaacama  th^  wior  ■ 
transported  in  goat-skin  bags,  and  generally  sold  in  them.  The  ca  i* 
are  smeared  with  fat  or  kerosene,  which  gives  the  wine  a  disagreca  '^ 
taste.  The  vine  is  also  cultivated  in  Turkestan,  and  to  some  tiin: 
brandy  and  wines  are  made. 

RUSSIAN  vs.  FOREiaN  WINKS. 

The  great  drawback  to  Bussian  wines  is  the  faulty  manner  of  j>r 
paring  them,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  especially  as  reg^a:> 
their  keeping  qualities.  There  is,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  mixis^^ 
adulteration  practiced  in  the  districts  where  the  wine  is  grown.  WIl.^ 
of  various  vintages  are  constantly  mixed,  causing  a  great  vaiiatiofi  i: 
the  quality  of  the  wines.  Dealers  are  also  in  the  habit  of  adding  ^o> 
ingredients  to  the  unripe  wine  for  the  purpose  of  oounteifeitio^  ^ 
better  known  varieties  of  foreign  wines.  Laterally,  in  oonseqaecee .: 
the  depredations  of  the  phylloxera  in  France,  foreigners  have  appe^'^ 
in  certain  districts  who  buy  up  the. new  wine  and  export  it  abroL 
whence  it  returns  labeled  as  French  wine.  The  habit  prevaitingic  ^* 
many  lands  of  giving  the  foreign  product  the  preference  over  the boLr 
made  article  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Ros^- 
wine  trade.  The  majority  of  Bussian  consumers  prefer  the  imitatk.^ 
sold  as  Madeira,  Sherry,  Bordeaux,  etc.,  to  the  natural  Grimeso  TiE& 

The  Crimean,  the  Kachetian,  the  Bessarabian,  Don,  and  Astracii^L 
wines  are  better  than  the  others.  All  have  not  been  carefully  analnr  i. 
but  in  1864  and  1870  many  of  the  better  varieties  were  analyzed  i 
Moscow  and  Odessa.  The  dessert  wines  have  the  greatest  ^  ^'• 
weight,  the  table  wines  (vins  ordinaires)  the  least.  All  car^tdlypr^ 
pared  and  well-fermented  Bussian  wines  are  as  a  rule  stronger  tiu: 
foreign  wines  made  from  the  same  variety  of  grapes. 

The  Bussian  wines,  classified  according  to  their  acidity,  rank  a?  i^'- 
lows,  viz :  The  Bessarabian  red  wines  are  the  sourest ;  then  oame  it- 
Caucasian  and  Crimean  red  wines,  the  Caucasian  and  Bessarabii^ 
white  wines,  and  the  Crimean  dessert  wines.  Altogether  the  Bi»a^ 
red  wines,  as  regards  acidity,  resemble  most  the  French  red  wines.;  '> 
white  wines  are  less  sour  than  the  Cterman  wines.  The  Bassian  r^ 
wines  contain  more  tannin  than  the  French  ones,  while  the  white  r> 
have  little  or  none. 

TOTAI-  WINE  PRODUCT. 

The  grape-growing  districts  of  Bussia  and  Caucasia  yield  aunMiiF 
not  less  than  48,750/)00  gallons  of  grape  juice,  nearly  16,125,000  g^o^ 
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rhich  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  the  remainder  coming  into  the  gen- 
I  market.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  that  consumed 
the  vintners  to  that  consumed  by  the  public. 

£l>aAB  8TANTON, 

Consul-General. 

Fnited  States  Consulate- General, 

St.  Petersburg^  February  13, 1883, 


SPAIN. 
DENIA. 


SEPOnr  BT  CONSUL  ASQVIMBATT. 
[Repablished  firom  Consnlar  Reports  No.  41}.] 

he  production  of  raisins  in  Denia  for  1883  amounted  to  2,800,000 
es,  of  28  pounds  net  each,  valued  at  $4,200,000;  the  crop  is  consid- 

I  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

hese  raisins  are  principally  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
i }  the  exports  to  the  former  amount  to  979,000  boxes  and  to  the 
er  1,385,000  boxes,  leaving  a  stock  in  the  country  of  436,000  boxes, 
be  consumption  in  the  United  States  has  increased,  although  the 
e  has  been  $1  higher  for  each  112  pounds  during  the  past  two  years. 
so  observe  that  the  fine  qualities,  such  as  those  called  ^^  selected," 
e  been  in  much  request  of  late.  Previously  this  grade  was  mostly 
mmed  by  the  English  markets. 

II  raisins  are  prepared  here  by  scalding,  and  the  system  is  ais  fol- 
3:  They  construct  furnaces  of  feeble  draft,  in  which  wood  is  used  as 
.  A  round  kettle,  varying  in  capacity  from  300  to  400  liters,  re- 
es  a  lye  formed  from  the  residue  or  refuse  of  the  grape  after  press- 

The  lye  used  is  either  that  obtained  from  the  present  year  or  that 
eh  has  been  kept  from  the  previous  vintage.  Placed  in  wire  colan- 
},  with  long  handles,  containing  20  pounds  each,  the  raisins  are 
iged  in  this  lye,  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  about  212^  Fahr.  After 
immersion  the  workmen  examine  the  skins  to  note  if  they  are  suffi- 
tly  shriveled,  and  if  not  they  are  imniersed  again.  Thus  scalded, 
7  are  carried  to  the  drying  place,  and,  after  a  space  of  seven  to  ten 
s,  Arom  thence  to  the  stores,  where  they  are  packed  in  boxes, 
he  process  of  immersion  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  requires  skillful 
ching  and  great  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  conduct 
lu  reality,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  skin,  its  resistance,  which 
es  with  the  fi*uit,  the  immersion  should  be  more  or  less  rapid,  at  the 
of  having  the  grapes  burst ;  besides,  much  skill  is  necessary  to 
•gnize  the  fissures  which  may  appear.  When  the  heat  has  been  too 
bt,  the  raisins  too  rich  in  sugar  will  mold  shortly  after  having  been 
ked.    This  process  has  the  advantage  of  drying  the  fruit  more  ^^^r  ^qqIp 
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idly  than  when  only  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  avoiding  by  thi8cliMt} 
of  being  damaged  by  rain  while  diying. 

American  ships. — None  have  visited  this  port  for  many  yean,  tlie  ei 
tire  freight  business  between  this  port  and  the  United  Stales  beiog  cc> 
by  English  steamers,  which,  from  August  to  December,  avenge  tii> 
a  week,,  loading  from  200  to  1,200  tons  each. 

Lumber  far  boxe^. — ^Lumber  being  scarce  and  dear,  it  isla^kr 
ported  into  this  district  from  Norway  and  Ganada,  for  the  nuwafait&r^ 
of  boxes  for  raisins  and  oranges.  The  last  transaction  I  have  iofonri 
tion  of  was  at  £S  10s.  lid.  for  spruce,  St  Petersburg,  standard  Z  ly 
with  deal  ends.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  portion  of  this  boainesg  ooal<:  l^ 
done,  if  well  looked  after,  by  dealers  in  the  United  States.  So  k. 
understand  the  business  is  transacted  through  London  dealen  vitLi- 
said  mentioned  countries. 

John  D.  Arqitihbiu, 

United  States  Consulate, 

DeniOj  December  31, 1883. 


MALAGA. 

BEPORT  BY  aOKSXTL  MARSTOIL 
[Repablished  from  ConBolar  Reports  No.  41^.] 

Olimate. — ^The  climate  of  Malaga  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  h^"^ 
in  the  world  for  persons  suffering  from  consumption  and  all  disme^ 
the  throat  and  chest,  and  many  invalids  are  ordered  by  their  phj^vv-* 
to  this  part  of  Spain,  their  only  hope  of  recovery,  or,  in  some  instac^ 
to  extend  their  lives  for  a  few  short  months.  In  many  cases  thej  di^. 
away  from  family  and  friends,  from  the  lack  of  mauy  oomfoits  ea^: 
obtained  at  home,  but  which  a  stranger  never  finds  while  tempora:.. 
residing  in  Malaga. 

People  in  Malaga  during  the  winter  season  wear  as  heavy  dotl :: 
as  they  do  in  the  coldest  season  in  America,  but  instead  of  wearing  t' 
heavy  clothing  in  the  open  air  they  wear  it  in  the  house.    Oateidr  *:- 
air  is  balmy  and  springlike,  but  the  massive  stone-built  houses  are  <^ 
with  their  marble  floors  (even  to  the  fifth  story),  and  in  your  T4.^ 
along  the  promenades  you  will  find  the  residents  walking  dress^cJ 
almost  spring-like  costume,  while  in  your  social  visits,  an  boorit:'' 
wards,  you  will  find  them  wrapped  in  shawls  and  cloaks  suffierio^  tr 
the  damp  cold  which  a  small  fire  would  instantly  dispel    One  dxj 
such  experience  would  affect  a  person  suffering  from  oonramptioo  n» " 
than  a  whole  winter  in  a  colder  climate  where  home  oomfotts  ooe- 1  -" 
more  easily  obtained. 

The  hotels  or  boarding  houses  here  offer  no  comforts  to  invahib;  r. 
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lave  no  fire-places ;  the  floors^  of  marble  or  briek,  are  ancarpeted,  and 
he  portidres  and  table-covers,  if  the  rooms  possess  any  at  all,  are  faded 
,nd  covered  with  the  dnst  of  ages.  The  fare  of  the  table  is  generally 
»f  Spanish  cookery,  which,  though  sometimes  not  bad  to  one  in  healthy 
3  not  snch  as  an  invalid  could  eat,  and  not  noarishment  in  any  sense  to 
»ne  of  feeble  digestion.  Unqaestionably  the  climate  wonld  arrest  dis- 
lase  if  its  hand  was  not  too  firmly  i>osed ;  bat  without  the  aidsof  com- 
urts,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Malaga— in  hostelries  I  mean — 
t  is  a  cruelly  to  the  invalid  to  be  ordered  here. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fortune  for  some  enterprising  American 
rho  can  ^^  keep  a  hotel "  with  the  American  standard  of  comfort ;  but 
t  would  take  time  to  draw  the  winter  visitors  of  former  years,  who,  for 
he  reasons  I  have  given  above,  have  sought  cities  more  hospitable, 
bough  less  gifted  in  climate. 

Situation. — ^Ihe  relative  position  of  vineyards  is  about  80per  cent,  of 
lill-side  lands  and  inland,  about  10  per  cent  of  valley  and  plains,  and 
bbout  10  per  cent  of  sea-coast  Vines  are  said  to  grow  equally  well  on 
lea- coast  or  island. 

The  nearest  vineyards  to  the  sea-coast  are  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 

Sea  fogs  are  seldom  experienced  at  Malaga,  and  are  not  considered 
IS  injurious  to  the  production  of  grapes  -,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bene- 
icial. 

The  valleys  and  table-lands  when  especially  cultivated  produce  the 
3e8t  grapes. 

Pruning. — Pruning-scissors  with  a  spring  are  chiefly  used  here  for 
>runing  vines,  and  are  considered  in  t^he  best  conducted  vineyards  as 
mperior  to  all  others,  although  the  old  custom  of  using  something  like 
\  chisel,  about  2  inches  wide,  very  sharp,  which  cuts  a  '^  clean  cuf  is 
still  used  by  many  in  this  province.  Vineyards  are  pruned  once  a  year, 
riz,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Soil. — The  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  mountains  is  clay  slate;  in  the 
(regas  or  plains  gravel,  clay,  and  ferruginous  earth. 

Planting. — ^The  vineyards  are  generally  planted  in  new  lands  and  when 
the  soil  becomes  exhausted  fertilizers  are  employed.  Stable  manure  and 
street  sweepings  for  table-lands  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of 
fruitful  vineyards.  The  usual  distance  between  each  vine  is  about  7 
feet. 

Best  results  are  obtained  in  valleys,  table-lands,  and  plains  inland, 
mnch  better  than  on  the  hill-side,  where  the  rains  wash  away  all  the 
richness  from  the  soil  to  the  plains  beneath. 

Cultivaiian. — ^Lands  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  twice  a  year,  viz : 
First,  in  December,  cutting  the  branches  (within  1^  or 2  inches)  from  the 
root,  where  it  protrudes  from  the  ground,  leaving  only  one  single 
sprout ;  then  they  clean  perfectly  the  knob  of  the  vine,  removing  all 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches.  Second,  in  April,  when  they 
cover  again  the  root  with  the  earth,  cutting  away  all  grass  and  weeds,    t 
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which  draw  the  richness  firom  the  soil.    Later  in  the  season,  if  there  an 
any  more  grass  or  weeds  they  are  pnUed  by  hand. 

Maturity. — ^Yines  come  into  fall  bearing  at  eight  years  old  and  hst 
about  thirty  or  forty  years  in  froitfal  condition  if  the  land  is  good. 

Irrigation.-'TheTe  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  praistioe  Ib 
this  province  for  grape  coltnre,  bat  all  vines  receive  the  Deoeesary  rais.^ 
natarally  daring  the  winter  and  spring. 

Yield. — An  estimated  average  3rield  per  acre  per  annam  is  aboat9,00i> 
poandsof  grapes,  which  will  yield  about  one-third  that  amount  wbHi 
prepared  as  raisins,  viz,  3,000  ponnds,  or  120  arrobas,  at  an  average  valot: 
of  30  reals  vellon  per  arroba  in  the  vineyard  as  they  ran,  good  and 
ordinary  alike,  which  aggregates  3,600  reals  vellon,  or  $180.  From  tbi? 
must  be  deducted  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  for  all  kinds  of  Goven 
ment  taxes,  10  per  cent,  on  average  production  as  interest  on  capital  Id- 
vested,  and  about  30  per  cent,  for  cost  of  crop,  leaving  a  profit  to  tbt 
producer  of  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  total  yield. 

The  figures  are  given  for  vineyards  that  are  fruitful  and  healthy,  fret 
from  phylloxera  and  other  plagues ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  at- 
tempt to  average  any  particular  crop,  as  years  differ,  firom  many  nnfbi^ 
seen  causes. 

Picking. — ^The  vintage  season  for  raisins  commences  about  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember each  year,  and  the  record  of  all  statistics  is  calcalated  by  Tint- 
ages. 

I  have  prepared  a  table,  annexed,  marked  A,  containing  a  compvanre 
statement,  at  parallel  dates,  of  the  raisin  crop  of  Malaga,  for  each  viD^ 
age,  for  the  five  years  ending  Aqgust  31, 1S83,  including  the  amoont 
exported,  together  with  the  names  of  the  different  oountries  to  which 
these  exportations  were  made. 

General  exports  of  box  raiiine  up  to  end  of  erop  compared  wOk  other  vimiagm  mtpmeiii^ 

datet. 


Whither  «xported. 

Crop  of— 

1883. 

188L 

188QL 

187SL 

WL 

United  Stotos 

007,671 
88.431 
170,870 
277.253 
180.040 
06,007 
70.  M3 

1,043,727 
81.730 
141, 416 
251,383 
101,828 
81.100 
72.740 

1,115,101 
4/8.717 
174.  UO 
207.412 
108,223 
75.450 
09.736 

1.14^38 

80.508 

237.050 

308^420 

107.080 
03L088 
011880 

iKr. 

DritiHli  North  American  oolonleB 

Great  Britain 

Frauo« 

s»x 

Nortb  of  Biirope 

9e>^' 

Went  iDdieH  and  South  Amnrica 

Mediterranean  and  Portagal 

Coastwise  and  interior  .................. 

1,705,000 
102.001 

1,724,024 
75.070 

1,800.700 
105^231 

2,023,811 
101.180 

IK  ->: 

Total  boxes  (22  ponnds  each) 

1,888,000 

1,800.000 

2.015,000 

2.126,000 

2.1>     < 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  March  28, 1884 


H.  0.  Mabstok, 

CwmL 
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MALAGA. 

*H£  BXTENT  TO  IIOCIOH  GBAPES  ABE    OULTIVATED,  Ain>  THB  UAN- 
NER  OP  THEIB  PBEPABATION  POB  SXPOBT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MARSTON, 

[Bepabliahed  from  Consular  Reports  No.  41^.] 

Notwithstanding  the  neglectful  condition  of  agrioaltnre  in  Andalnsia, 
ind  the  primitive  processes  still  followed  in  many  ways,  the  marvelous 
ertility  of  the  soil  impresses  the  most  inattentive  and  indifferent  ob- 
server. But  among  all  the  natural  riches  that  abound  in  this  luxuriant 
^untry,  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  vines,  so  justly  famous 
>oth  through  the  celebrated  wines  and  the  delicious  raisins,  of  which 
Malaga  is  the  principal  market  for  all  Europe  and  the  New  World. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  instructive  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  prodnc- 
ion,  preparation,  and  commerce  of  the  raisins,  which  seems  to  me, 
ilthough  of  ancient  origin,  to  offer  an  attraction  of  novelty. 

There  are  two  distinct  vines,  the  muscatel  and  the  Pero-Ximenez,  the 
irst  indigenous,  the  second  imported  from  the  borders  oftheBhine  two 
lundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  German,  whose  name, 
corrupted  in  Andalusia,  was  given  to  the  vine.  Opinions  seem  divided 
is  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  vines ;  some  insist  that  they 
ire  equally  good,  others  that  the  muscatel  are  much  the  best  I  give 
;he  decided  preference  to  the  muscatel.  A  box  of  raisins  made  from 
;he  muscatel,  recently  sent  to  the  exposition  at  Moscow  by  a  firm  of 
llalaga,  contained  samples  presenting  the  appearance  of  large  prunes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  requires  hard  labor.  The  soil  is  dug  out 
uound  the  root,  leaving  a  circular  hole  about  1  foot  deep,  and,  owing 
x>  the  firmness  of  the  soil,  the  digging  is  very  difftcult*  Manure  of 
?reat  strength  is  used  by  many  proprietors. 

Different  firom  Meridional  Italy,  where  the  vine,  always  clinging  to 
the  elm,  throws  itself  from  the  soil  in  forms  of  graceful  arbor,  as  in  the 
time  of  Horace  and  of  Virgil,  in  this  country  it  stretches  itself  over  the 
snx)und  and  thus  gathers  all  atmospheric  heat.  Thus,  although  white, 
the  grape  has  a  golden  tint,  the  dkin  resisting  and  slightly  tough.  The 
branch  appears  like  a  root. 

The  vintage  is  conducted  with  great  care ;  they  do  not  gather  all  the 
Trait  at  one  time,  but  mostly  go  over  the  same  piece  of  ground  thrice, 
in  order  that  the  grapes  may  have  the  necessary  ripeness. 

There  are  three  different  methods  of  preparing  the  raisins,  viz,  wash- 
'^g?  drying  by  steam,  and'the  simple  drying  in  the  sun.  The  drying 
by  steam  is  more  particularly  followed  in  the  province  of  Denia,  because 
of  the  insuf&ciency  of  solar  heat.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  south  in 
case  the  season  is  wet  during  the  vintage. 

The  cut  grapes  are  put  in  baskets  and  carried  either  on  the  backs  of 
Diules  or  donkeys  or  in  carta  to  the  places,  often  distant,  where  they3Qle 
166a 30  ^ 
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are  prepared,  and  although  they  traiiBport  the  fruit  with  gnat  care,  it 
suffers  naturally ;  the  skin  often  breaks,  which  renders  the  drying  diffi- 
culty if  not  impossible. 

To  dry  the  grapes  by  the  washing  method  they  consCmct  fiimacesof 
feeble  draught,  in  which  wood  is  used  as  fuel.  A  round  kettle,  Taiyingin 
capacity  from  300  to  400  liters,  receives  a  lye  formed  from  the  readue  or 
refuse  of  the  grape  after  pressing.  The  lye  used  is  either  that  obtaiiied 
from  the  present  year  or  that  which  has  been  kept  from  the  ptentm 
vintage. 

Placed  in  wire  colanders  with  long  handles,  containing  2  or  3  kilo- 
grams each,  the  raisins  are  plunged  in  this  lye,  boiling  at  a  tempentnre 
of  about  212^  Fahr.  After  this  first  immersion,  the  workmen  ezamiDe 
if  the  skins  are  sufficiently  shriveled ;  if  not^  they  immerse  the  gn^pest 
second  time,  usually  the  last.  Thus  scalded,  the  grapes  are  carried  to 
the  drying  place,  and  firom  thence  to  the  stores,  where  tiliey  are  packed 
in  boxes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  process  of  inuneraion  is 
very  delicate  and  requires  skillful  watching,  and  great  judgment  on  tke 
part  of  the  workman  who  conducts  it  In  reality,  according  to  tbe 
quality  of  the  skin,  its  resistance,  which  varies  with  the  fruit,  the  im- 
mersion should  be  more  or  less  rapid,  at  the  risk  of  having  Uie  gnpee 
burst ;  besides,  much  skill  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fissures  whi(i 
may  appear.  In  cases  where  the  heat  has  been  too  great^  the  nuaas 
too  rich  in  sngar  will  mold  shortly  after  being  packed.  This  proeen 
offers,  among  others,  the  inconvenience  of  exposing  the  raisins  to  ftr 
mentation  during  transportation,  necessitates  expense  for  the  oon8tni& 
tion  of  furnaces,  and  the  necessary  last  drying  in  the  son;  besides,  so 
matter  what  grapes  employed,  or  what  care  bestowed  in  the  preparatioD. 
the  results  wUl  always  be  relatively  inferior. 

The  method  of  preparing  raisins  by  steam  is  as  follows :  After  hafini 
been  exposed  nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  grapesan 
carried  on  boards  under  cover  to  a  building  arranged  with  shelves  6  or 
7  feet  high.  A  heat  is  produced  by  steam  that  circulates  in  an  iron  tube 
7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  through  the  entire  building.  It  is  mmeoesBaiy 
to  submit  the  grapes  to  a  jet  of  steam,  which  would  injure  them  by  makiDg 
them  damp,  but  to  a  veritable  heat  of  16(K>  Fahr.  Valves,  arranged  ob 
the  floor,  caase  an  even  temperature.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hoon, 
usually,  the  drjing  is  finished,  but  as  the  immediate  transfer  from  » 
temperature  of  16(P  Fahr.  to  the  open  air  would  injure  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, it  is  necessary  to  let  raisins  cool  gradually  in  a  room  constructed 
for  the  purpose  adjoining  the  heated  room,  and  only  when  the  laisaB 
are  entirely  cool  are  they  carried  to  the  stores  for  packing. 

This  is  the  process  most  generally  employed  in  the  region  of  Malagif 

a  process  they  are  trying  to  extend  to  other  less  fiAvored  climates.    Tbe 

sun  furnishes  all  the  heat  required;  it  is  enough  to  construct  divistonii 

of  oither  brick  or  stone,  exposed  to  its  rays,  in  an  inclined  iM>8iti<»i,  »y 

"Wis  long  and  2  yards  wide;  the  divisions  or  apartments  are  ba^ 
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up  at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  triangnlar  masonry,  which  from  afar  gives 
them  the  aspect  of  a  range  of  uniform  tombs.  The  triangle  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  sun  never  fails  to  shine  upon  the  contents,  the  interior 
being  covered  with  fine  gravel,  which  attracts  the  heat.  Immediately 
after  gathering,  the  grapes  are  placed  in  three  divisions,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  burning  Andaluslan  sun  of  August.  Never,  it 
appears,  have  they  dreamed  of  ascertaining  the  heat  thus  obtained,  but 
the  experienced  cultivators  affirm  that,  during  the  heat  in  August,  they 
attain  a  temperature  of  145^  Fahr.  At  nightfall  a  very  simple  method 
of  covering  is  applied  to  guard  the  fruit  from  the  heavy  dews  or  rain, 
either  of  sail-cloth  or  heavy  canvas  so  arranged  that  it  covers  entirely 
the  grapes  that  are  drying  within,  and,  being  supplied  with  rings  on 
two  sides,  slides  up  and  down  as  a  curtain  at  a  moment's  notice. 
[d  many  places  boards  or  planks  are  used,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  roof.  During  the  process  of  drying  they  carefully  remove  the 
grapes  that  remain  green  or  spoiled,  and  they  turn  each  grape  in  order 
bhat  they  may  darken  in  color  uniformly.  Competent  judges  give  the 
[)reference  to  this  simple  method  of  drying,  as  much  for  the  results  as 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  process.  The  raisins  that  have  been  prepared 
3y.  the  scalding  process  dry  in  four  days,  while  those  dri^d  by  the  sun 
:ake  ten  days,  but  this  loss  of  time  is  largely  compensated  by  the  econ- 
>my  of  expeoiiiture.  The  raisins  are  not  ready  for  packing  immediately 
ifter  being  dried,  but  have  to  be  kept  several  days  in  the  stores  on  the 
blanks  on  which  they  are  carried* 

The  raisins  that  are  spoiled  or  defective  are  picked  out,  especially  any 
;hat  are  broken  or  bruised,  out  of  which  bne  drop  of  moisture  would  be 
ikely  to  damage  a  whole  box.  This  has  to  be  done  with  exceeding  great 
;are.  Finally  they  are  classified,  which  is  a  task  exceedingly  difficult,  as 
mlti  vators  and  merchants  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions.  The  merchants 
learly  always  remodel  the  boxes  packed  by  the  producers.  In  the 
iemands  of  foreign  countries  for  Malaga  raisins  each  has  its  particular 
ind  special  requirements  for  what  may  be  considered  first-class  fruit. 

For  France,  raisins  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Sur-couches,  ordinaire^  surcouches,  choix,  sur-choix,  royaux,  imp^- 
Tiaux.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  ordinary,  is  never  shipped,  except 
inder  a  fictitious  name :  the  other  brands  bear  the  true  name  of  the 
nerchant,  but  rarely  the  name  of  the  producer*  ^ 

For  Bngland  the  raisins  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Ist.  Finest  Dehesa,  3  crowns. 

2d.  Finest  Dehesa,  2  crowns. 

3d.  Fine  Dehesa,  1  crown. 

4th.  Dehesa. 

5th.  Choice  layers. 

Ijondon  layers  (from  good  to  poor). 

For  the  American  market  the  following  brands  are  shipped : 

Ist  Imperial  finest  Deheaa  layera.  ^,  ^^^^ ,,Google 
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2d.  Boyal  finest  Dehesa  layers. 

3d.  Finest  Debesa  layers. 

4th.  Fine  Dehesa  layers. 

5th.  Dehesa  layers. 

6th.  London  (ordinary)  layers. 

London,  loose,  1,  2,  and  3  crowns,  the  last  being  in  three  qnalitiefi. 

The  boxes  are  mostly  made  by  contract  at  75  centimes  of  a  peseta 
(about  15  cents)  each.  I  think  the  best  boxes  are  made  of  fir  imported 
from  Portu^.  The  prodncer  almost  always  provides  the  boxes  and 
]iaeks  them,  bat  they  are  always  repacked  in  the  town  by  the  merehanLs 
who  osnally  employ  women  or  girls  for  this  labor.  All  raisins  itfe  packed 
ia  lH>xtfts  except  those  shipped  in  barrels  and  frails,  and  are  divided  into 
fonr  layers  in  each  whole  box,  which,  if  of  full  size,  contains  22  ponods 
of  fruit,  the  total  weight  with  the  box  nsnally  being  28  or  29  pooiHk 
Tkt^  tir^  or  top  layer  is  always  the  finest  and  largest,  being  seleetf^i 
w::a  st^.&v  e^Are.  The  merchant  is  obliged  to  be  familiar  with  the  tasts 
^a«i  «i»Mnan«is  of  the  coontry  for  which  the  raisins  are  intended. 

A!:a«>a;jrh  the  United  States  are  the  principal  buyers,  they  do  not 
parviiiue  ^iie  iinei$t  Quality,  almost  all  the  best  going  to  Bngland  aad 

Fir  En«^{.uid  the  layers  are  not  presented  in  bunches,  but  are  all aep^ 
m^i  ir^m  : je  stem  and  pressed  very  tightly  down  by  the  lid  of  tlw 
S*^.  vxca  *!.»  Che  effect  of  making  them,  in  show,  a  very  large  rsim 

Yir  b>Jbacl^  tiie  bunches  must  be  entire;  this  difference  proves  that  ic 
b  A^^ihad  vat^  bayen^  obcserve  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  whilst  in  Franci 
::!«^v  ■i-Lfc.ni'.ie  Terr  critically,  more  desirous  to  assure  themselves  of  tke 
i  UKi  :'  rKjt^r  Ui;ui  appearance.  In  this  regard,  and  contrary  to  tlieir 
J^ulfci  i.kv.  lU  :ae  £ny:Ii$h  show  themselves  less  practical  than  the  FraicL 

Z  !e  Av>*r:ft«j:^  coi^  in  Malaga  of  100  boxes  loose  muscated  raisins,  tkf 
^u»*ic  ia.:v*«rd  no  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880,  was  about— 

C>.>.t>     'V  Vx«»^ ^ flS&lf 

A.  wr«^      W    WX^1«^ - - RS 

-^':t   K>t^vc<f>  v:ftcvaoat<»  to  ship,  inoliiding  exiMnining,  .msrkiwg,  twrtage^ 
•^•i\«c—gC  Mid  iALLin^  U*J  boxce) -.....•       SlOt 

'n  :!i«»  .*iioioe6t  raisins  sent  from  Malaga,  there  can  be  expended  ifi 
.«<«>t^wiouc»  jc  uij^de  papers  from  5  cents  to  $1  per  box,  at  the  opdot 
*    i*^  Hirvudser. 

t<«0i>4  .Ic^ug  my  repOTt  upon  raisins,  I  would  allude  to  a  practiee 
%.*  •.  a  uw>c:ia:<ed  much  dissatisfaction  between  American  porchaeen 
>^>«K  i.»..K^  iiervhants  in  the  fruit  trade,  i.  e.,  in  the  shipping  of  liffat- 
«<..^  ^.  v\i««>  ot  HM^iu^  It  has  been  customary  to  make  the  boxes  d 
,.KXXK.'  •:^  ^  ti.ck  wv^Hxi«  which  weighed  more  than  the  amount  allowed 
^  c^*..  V*^  i:>  :he  »w  York  purchasers  paid  for  one  or  two  poandi 
•«   -H.^**^   M  «><K'h  box  than  they  received,  and  great  trouble  vii 


vcvv^i  (I  ,v*ic5equ«nce.     Lately,  however,  there  has  beenaeo^ 
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certed  agreement  upon  this  point,  in  which  the  New  York  buyers  have 
united,  and  they  have  issued  a  circular  laying  down  the  rule  that  .all 
intend  to  follow  hereafter,  which  is,  that  all  boxes  of  raisins  that  do 
not  contain  22  pounds  net  will  not  be  received,  but  will  be  considered 
nnmarketable,  and  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  account  of  shipper. 

Under  this  new  rule,  fear  is  expressed  by  some  that,  wood  being 
scarce  and  dear  iu  Spain,  and  not  being  able  to  continue  to  pro^t  out 
of  the  thickness  of  the  box,  boxes  will  be  made  so  thin  that  they  will 
lack  the  strength  to  bear  the  necessary  handling  in  transportation. 

The  crop  of  raisins  produced  in  the  Malaga  district  from  the  vintage 
of  1880  and  1881  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000  and  2,050,000  boxes, 
not  much  varying  from  the  previous  vintage. 

The  stock  of  raisins  in  the  province  of  Malaga  to-day  is  estimated  at 
about  150,000  boxes,  while  one  year  ago  it  was  estimated  at  only  about 
50,000  boxes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  vintage  prices  ruled 
about  40  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  same  time  the  year  previous, 
and  since  the  Ist  of  January  last  but  few  shipments  have  been  made  to 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1880. 

H.  0.  Mabston, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  April 27 jlSSl. 


TURKEY. 

EEPOBT  BY  OONSUL-QSKBBAL  HEAP,  OP  OOBSTANTINOPLB. 

[Republished  from  Consalar  Reports  No.  41^.] 

Situation, — In  this  district  and  throughout  the  Levant  there  are  vine 
yards  on  the  table-lauds,  on  the  hill-sides,  and  ii^  the  -valleys — both 
inland  and  near  the  sea-coasts ;  but  the  positions  preferred  as  the  most 
suitable  for  growing  the  vine  are  on  the  slopes  of  elevated  and  sheltered 
undulating  lands,  or  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  lower  hills  that  do  not 
lie  too  near  the  sea-coast,  or  are  naturally  protected  by  higher  lands 
from  the  cold  winds  and  fogs  that  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea- 
shore at  certain  seasons. 

In  the  island  of  Cos,  which  is  called  the  ^^  Paradise  of  the  Sultana 
grape,"  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  Levant,  nature  has  protected 
the  vine  by  the  best  possible  shelter. 

The  steep  slopes  of  hills  are  often  planted  with  vines,  and  nothing  can 
l)e  more  suitable  than  situations  where  patches  of  good  soil  are  mingled 
with  bare  rocks,  nor  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  rocks  covered 
with  foliage  and  rich  fruits. 

In  some  places,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
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shore  of  the  Marmora,  and  on  the  coast  of  Oaramania,  vineyards  es^. 
<k)wn  to  within  50  yards  of  the  sea-shore.    • 

Near  the  sea-coast,  sea  fogs  and  mists,  especially  \rheii  fireqaeDt<so( 
long  daration,  are  very  apt  to  injnre  the  vines,  particularly  those  grov 
ing  nearest  the  sea-shore;  bat  to  check  and  counteract  their  injiukic^ 
action  the  plants  and  frnit  are  sprinkled  lightly  with  powdered  snlpbir 
the  sprinkling  being  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  after  the  first  app. 
cation  the  rain  should  wash  the  solphnr  off  before  the  heat  of  the  e^l: 
has  had  time  to  complete  the  snlpharation  required. 

Pruning. — In  the  opinion  of  foreign  planters,  the  system  in  vogae  bt-> 
of  pruning  and  '^  backing  ^  is  rather  the  canning  out  of  a  hand-to-moitli 
principle  than  the  application  of  a  scientific  or  economic  idea,  beeaoaet^ 
wholesale,  ruthless  pruning  is  often  done,  first,  to  get  a  second  csiop ;  .^ 
ond,  to  ripen  the  grape  quickly,  or  rather  prematurely ;  third,  to  aDow  tbr 
sun  to  color  the  grape  a  rich  golden  hue;  and,  fourth,  to  admits 
greater  facility  in  getting  around  the  plants. 

Vines  ^'  backed  "  and  pruned  in  the  native  fashion  in  samoieryOnlt^- 
they  are  planted  in  deep,  strong,  and  heavily  manured  soil,  beeoE? 
prematurely  old,  and  their  yield  diminishes  yearly,  until  at  last  tbr; 
become  quite  unprofitable. 

But  in  the  best-managed  vineyards  extensive  pruning  in  samxBt:. 
especially  of  the  foreign  vines,  is  regarded  by  foreign  vine-growers  -- 
robbing  the  plant  of  its  lungs,  and  that,  too,  at  the  time  when  all  it« 
breathing  powers  (leaves  and  branches)  are  mostly  wauted.  Happily 
both  systems  have  been  tried  and  found  to  prosper  here. 

Soil, — A  cultivator  who  wishes  to  plant  a  vineyard  that  will  five 
])rofitable  results  should  have  considerable  scientific  as  well  as  pract;n' 
experience  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  gToaiid  ft: 
the  purpose,  as  any  defect  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  in  its  podtkn. 
both  as  regards  exposure  to  the  sun  and  protection  from  cold  viniis 
might  render  the  enterprise  abortive. 

The  vine  dislikes  a  damp  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  ahnost  any  ope 
ground  with  good  drainage.  In  rich,  deep  soils  it  grows  luxoriafit^r. 
but  on  shallow,  dry  soils  the  fruit,  though  less  abundant,  ia  of  tJ^- 
flavor,  especially  where  the  earth  is  ferruginous. 

The  best  results  are  obtxiined  fit>m  vineyards  planted  in  good  soiL^  oa 
the  hillsides,  the  next  best  being  those  situated  on  undnlatiag  tab.f^ 
lands,  and  afterwards  from  those  planted  in  the  valley,  especially  vb^.-* 
the  vines  are  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  best  pn 
tected  by  nature  against  dry,  hot  winds  and  sudden  and  unseasooal^ 
currents  of  cold  air. 

Cultivation. — ^Lands  cultivated  by  native  farmers  are  first  turned  t^ 
about  the  end  of  June,  with  rude  plows  or  implements  of  husbandry « 
the  most  primitive  description.     In  some  places  the  young  vines  reeei.c 
little  <^are  l>eyon<l  he'iu^  occasionally  hoed  and  part^lly  cleaned  of  wt?H  > 
and  c!ouch-gr:iss  ( Tritunim  repefis).    In  other  places  they  require  and  r^ 
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ceive  more  care,  and  have  to  be  mannred  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
On  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  cultivated  by  foreigners, 
many  of  the  local  methods  of  oaltnre  have  been  retained,  to  which  the 
aid  of  the  most  economical  implements  has  been  added,  together  with 
the  scienoCy  art,  and  practical  skill  that  have  brought  the  vines  of 
France,  Spain^  and  Italy  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

When  about  to  lay  out  a  vineyard  on  virgin  lands,  foreigners  some- 
times plow  the  earth  first  for  wheat,  and  after  the  wheat  has  been  har- 
vested they  turn  the  soil  again,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  couch-grass,  which  is  the  only  sure  method  of  destroying  this 
enemy  of  the  young  vine.  New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  but  the 
ordinary  modes  of  propagation  are  by  layers  and  cuttings.  Fine  varie- 
ties are  sometimes  budded  or  grafted  on  less  valnable  ones. 

Besides  the  native  grapes  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making  raisios, 
native  wines,  and  for  food,  special  kinds  have  been  introduced  into  the 
country  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  exportation.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  upwards  of  a  million  of  plants,  costing  from  $5  to 
$10  per  thousand,  and  embracing  thirty-seven  varieties  of  the  best 
French  vines,  have  been  introduced,  acclimatized,  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated. A  French  company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  in  five  hun- 
dred shares,  has  purchased  estates  near  Heraclea,  on  the  Boumelian 
(European)  side  of  the  Marmora,  with  the  view  of  producing  wines  for 
the  French  market.  The  vines  are  cultivated  in  rows,  about  a  square 
meter  being  allowed  to  each  vine,  which  enables  the  numerous  processes 
of  cultivation  to  be  carried  out  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  permits 
the  cultivator  to  inspect  the  plantation  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 

The  planting  of  the  vines  in  rows  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  give  free 
passage  between  them  allows  the  sun  free  access  to  all  the  plants  alike, 
and  facilitates  the  carrying  out  of  certain  operations,  such  as  hoeing, 
pruning,  dressing,  powdering,  destruction  of  insects,  etc.,  upon  the 
proper  performance  of  which  the  quality  of  the  vintage  and  sometimes 
the  very  existence  of  the  vineyard  depends.  This  system,  besides  offer- 
ing these  palpable  advantages,  allows  the  whole  of  the  cluster  to  ripen 
equally,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  unripe  grapes  getting  mixed 
np  with  the  ripe  ones.  The  fruit  can,  moreover,  be  more  promptly  got- 
ten in  than  in  the  case  of  vines  cultivated  on  the  system  known  in 
France  as  ^^m/oufe,"  where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  closely  together 
and  at  random.  Although  some  vine-growers  are  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem, common  practice  in  France  and  other  vine-growing  countries  has 
shown  that  its  disadvantages  outweigh  its  advantages.  The  vine  must 
have  equal  exposure  to  the  sun  on  every  side,  and  to  facilitate  the 
many  operations  which  promote  a  good  vintage  it  must  be  of  easy  access. 

When  the  ground  has  been  selected  on  which  a  new  vineyard  is  to  be 
planted,  it  should  be  carefully  trenched  by  digging  with  fork  and  spade 
to  a  depth  of  2j^  to  3  feet,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  in  a  series  of  rows. 
This  long  and  expensive  operation  has  to  be  repeated  several  times. 
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It  is  generally  done  late  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter,  when  the  gnmri  > 
damp  and  soft.  Great  care  muBt  be  taken  to  remove  all  stonee,  roxs 
and  other  hard  sabstanoes.  The  gronnd  is  then  ready  to  reeeiTe  xb- 
tender  shoots,  which  are  generally  planted  3  feet  apart.  Then  begisi- 
the  loDg  and  nnprofitable  period,  during  which  the  vines  mmt  > 
tended  with  unremitting  care  in  order  to  bring  them  to  maturity  ae! 
fniitfhlness. 

Many  open  and  hidden  enemies  threaten  the  life  of  the  young  \m^. 
and  it  is  only  by  resorting  to  methods  which  are  sometimes  elab(»»'- 
and  expensive  that  it  can  be  safely  reared. 

While  the  grower  in  Turkey  has  no  such  pest  to  contend  againtt  a^ 
the  deadly  phylloxera,  he  has  several  species  of  vinefretters,  indndbL* 
the  ^his  or  puneron,  the  vine  saw-fly,  the  grub,  and  numerous  o(tm 
«mail  insects  which  infest  both  the  young  and  the  old  vines,  to  tax  li:> 
patience  and  science. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  vine-grower  is  the  vine  mildev.  ^ 
fungus  of  the  genus  Oidiumj  which  forms  a  white,  delicate,  cottony  tev«f 
■pon  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruit  of  the  vine,  caosing  brown  spou 
to  appear  on  the  green  parts,  and  finally  a  hardening,  and  tlie  destrac- 
tioQ  first  of  the  surfince,  and,  if  not  taken  in  time,  of  the  whole  Tise. 
root  and  branch.  A  rusty  or  moldy  vine  if  left  to  itself  soon  h&oaae^ 
won«  than  useless,  because  it  not  only  cumbers  the  groond,  but  cam 
niunicates^  its  deadly  taint  to  its  healthy  neighbors.  The  Oidimm,  bov 
ev^r.ean  be  easily  kept  down,  and  if  taken  at  its  first  appearance  i? 
^c^^faily  stamped  out  by  one  or  two  applications  of  sulphur. 

Concurrently  with  these  elaborate  precautions  against  the  numertm^ 
iLta^rs  which  threaten  the  safety  of  the  whole  vineyard,  other  datk$ 
ctiiioi  Che  constant  attention  of  the  grower.  The  growing  plants  mxm 
Iiave  the  earth  continually  hoed  around  them,  special  care  being  taker 
aot  CO  dbsturb  their  feeble  roots ;  in  seasons  of  drought  eaoh  plant  mosi 
b«»  oaretlully  watered,  and  when  its  leaves  and  tendrils  begin  to  shoot 
t.ii«;  viue  mast  be  continually  trimmed,  dressed,  and  pruned^  so  as  toizh 
duce  :&  :»cron^  growth  without  reducing  its  productiveness. 

Purtn^  Che  first  year  the  grower  does  not,  of  course,  expeet  to  gaiter 

^rst »«.'$«  nor  even  in  the  second  year,  but  he  considers  himself  fortona^ 

i  it  ;uo  eud  of  that  time  all  has  gone  welL    He  may  hope  tot  a  kw 

^TH^*^^  "ae  chird  year,  but  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  year  that  he  has » 

*>W  otvp  CO  reward  him  for  all  his  pains  and  outlay. 

w  *ioit  :»ix>perly  cultivated,  the  vine  blossoms  from  about  the  25th  d 
\.-^  !o  liie  3th  of  June.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish-white 
*^vix%  vtitil  tVu^nuit-  Seventy  to  seventy>five  degrees  Fahrenheit  ges- 
/o%a>  suilicei^  to  ripen  the  grapes,  and  they  mellow  between  die  eod  of 
V  t,;;«isi  Aiivl  middle  of  September.  The  vlnfe  comes  into  fhll  bearing  ii 
IN  x'Kiv\'^  or  1:1  Ii  year,  after  which  it  continues  very  fruitful  up  to  it 
ik.k « :v4  h  \^r  tU^rty  fifth  year.  Its  stem  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  d 
it  iKi)^^  ant)  it  is  said  that  in  certain  instances  the  vine  h^ 
^^^^syi  three  hundred  years.  Digitized  by  V^OOg It: 
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Irrigation. — When  any  system  of  irrigation  exists  at  all  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  generally  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  such  as  trenches  supplied 
with  water  by  the  aid  of  the  manganosj  or  water-wheels  of  the  natives. 
But  properly  speaking  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  usually 
employed,  and  as  a  rule  the  cultivators  depend  mainly  on  the  showers 
and  dewSy  which  generally  feed  and  reftesh  the  vines  during  their 
growth.  Of  course  advantage  is  taken  of  springs  or  small  streams  that 
may  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vineyard  to  secure  as  long  as  i>os- 
sible  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  from  such  natural  sources,  and  where 
they  exist  the  vines  are  generally  well  watered,  and  as  often  as  they 
require  to  be. 

Yield. — ^The  crop  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  sea- 
sons, the  position  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  degree  of  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  the  vines.  An  acre  of  good  vine- growing  land  in  Turkey* 
will,  as  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  give  from  616  to  880 
gallons  of  wine.  It  isestimated  that  when  the  vineyards  held  by  French 
companies  at  Omortshed  and  Heraclea,  which  contain  about  10,000 
acres,  have  attained  full  maturity,  their  vintage  will  be  about  6,160,000 
gallons. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  laying  out  a  one-acre  vine- 
yard, with  the  working  expenses,  for  five  consecutive  years,  and  the 
probable  profits  during  the  first  five-years  if  cultivated  according  to  the 
French  system : 

Trenching,  6tc $116.16 

Planting  4,000  yine«,  hoeing,  ete.,  fintyear 38.72 

Digging,  pruning,  hoeing,  eto.,  second  year 3S.72 

193.60 
Less  60  gaUons  wine,  at  70  cente 42. 00 

Loss 151.60 

Digging,  pruning,  hoeing,  etc.,  third  year 38.72 

190.32 
Less  140  gallons  wine,  at  70  cents 96.00 

Loss 92.32 

Digging,  pruning,  hoeing,  etc.,  fourth  year 38.72 

131.04 
Less  300  gallons  wine,  at  70  cents 210. 00 

Proat 78.96 

To  be  placed  against  cost  of  plant,  cellar,  casks,  etc 78.96 

Digging,  pruning,  hoeing,  etc.,  fifth  year 38.72 

Less  500  gallons  wine  at  70  cents 350.00 

Profit  fifth  year I    311.28 
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VarietieB.-^The  principal  varieties  of  grapes  gro'vn  in  the  LsTiat  m 
the  following :  the  ^^  Snltamnas  ^  (without  kernels),  the  <<  Tebaooehe,''  tb^ 
'<  Amigdala"  (on  the  island  of  Scio),  the  ^^PsUaroga,"  the  <'  BdboU,''  tb^ 
^^OaramisaU,"  the  «'  Besaki,"  the  '<  Boditis,"  the  <'  Koatoora^'  and  tk- 
"Mavrell.'^ 

The'<Saltaninas,''«<Tohaoaohe,''«Amigdala,''^<Bobola9''aad<«Bettki' 
are  white;  the  ^^Psilaroga"  both  black  and  white;  the  '^Boditis^'^rH:, 
and  the  "  Saramisali,"  '*  Koatonra,"  and  ^^Mavreli''  are  blai^. 

The  finest  quality  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gonstantiiiople  is  ti 
/'Tchaonche,"  which  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  fine  flavor,  and  is  tW 
most  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  French  growers  admit  that  for  tk 
table  (and  nnpreserved)  its  quality  is  nneqnaled,  witii  the  exoeptiofl  ' 
the  ^^  Snltanina."  The  other  varieties,  especially  the  blaek,  ai«  ^sti 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Besides  affording  a  whoiests' 
article  of  food  to  the  local  population,  considerable  quantities  are  ei 
I>orted  to  Bussia  and  elsewhere. 

JProeeas  of  drying  rairins. — ^The  raisins  of  oommerce  are  dried  gr^K^. 
prepared  by  two  difBBrent  methods. 

One  method  consists  of  partially  cutting  through  the  stalk  of  rb- 
ripened  bunches  and  allowing  them  to  shrink  and  dry  upon  the  vine  bj 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  raisins  prepared  by  the  other  method  are  gathered  and  huo^  ol 
lines  or  laid  on  prepared  floors  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  dried,  tbej  tf^ 
dipped  in  a  hot  lye  made  from  wood  ashes  or  barilla  with  water  no^ 
the  filtered  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.1 ;  to  this  ace  addtti 
for  every  four  gallons  of  lye  one  pint  of  olive  oil  and  four  oonca^  •-' 
salt.  After  dipping,  the  firuit  is  laid  on  hurdles  of  wicker-work  '^ 
drain,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  ratsiss  ^ 
then  pulled  from  the  stalks  and  packed  in  boxes  for  export. 

Distilled  spirit  from  grape  skins.^From  the  skins  of  Uie  grape  a&pi*^ 
is  distilled  called  <^  mastic  "  (the  gin  of  the  East),  which  is  largely  qsk 
by  the  natives,  both  Turk  and  Frank. 

Baisin  trade. — ^The  raisin  trade  much  exceeds  in  importance  tiut  •• 
figs. 

The  three  principal  kinds  known  in  commerce  are  the  ^^  Small  Sx 
tana,"  the  <<  Large  Bed,"  and  the  ^^  Large  Black." 

The  "  Sultanas"  are  chiefly  taken  by  England  and  G^ermany;  abi.v, 
three-fourths  of  the  ^'  Large  Bed"  go  to  Trieste,  Gtormany,  and  Hollaii^ 
and  the  "  Black"  were  until  lately  almost  entirely  for  Coostantioop^- 
Salonica,  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  But  the  growing  oiana£Kt£.> 
of  raisin  wine  in  France  draws  an  increasing  quantity  *of  raisub  > 
Freuch  ports.  Vast  quantities  are  taken  by  distillers  in  all  Korope^ 
countries. 

Quantities  of  raisins  produeed,-^^  A  well-kept  vineyard  in  AslalCft'* 
ought,  it  is  calculated,  produce  an  average  of  7  tons  of  grapes  to  the  sgt. 
In  the  Turkish  customhouse  returns  for  188(M81  the  valuation  of  t^ 
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raisins  exported  from  all  Turkey  was  $4,393,655,  bat  this  sam  is  evi- 
dently incorrect,  as  trustworthy  statistics  give  the  exports  from  Smyrna 
and  the  neighboring  district  for  the  same  period  as  follows : 

Valae  in  SmynuL 

Blaok,  588,978  UntaU,  of  112  poands  each $2,522,397.18 

Red,  185,754  kintals,  of  112 poandBoaoh 1,077.084.06 

Saltanas,  173»237  kintals,  of  112  pounds  each 1,002,907.13 

Say  49,687  tons,  valued  at 1 4,602,388.37 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  qnantities  produced  have  increased, 
bat  the  qnantities  exported  have  not  been  pablished. 

Kaisins  come  principally  from  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  the  shores 
of  its  galf,  and  the  valleys  of  the  nearer  rivers.  Qnite  three-foarthsof 
the  laboring  popalation  are  said  to  be  Greek  Christians  and  the  re- 
mainder Turks.  The  highest  prices  are  obtained  for  the  Karaburnu 
frnit,  which  was  recently  qaoted  as  high  as  18  cents  per  pound  for  red 
raisins  and  ^4  cents  for  Sultanas.  The  black  raisin  ranges  as  low  as  3 
cents  per  pound  on  the  spot.  The  total  yield  of  raisins  in  the  Smyrna 
district,  which  was  48,000  tons  in  1871  and  only  31,000  tons  in  1872, 
Lad  risen  in  1879,  in  consequence  of  the  general  planting  of  new  vine- 
yards and  the  greater  flBM^ilities  of  transportation  from  the  interior,  to 
the  large  quantity  of  75,000  tons. 

While  the  quantity  produced  has  been  increasing  so  largely,  the 
prices,  instead  of  falling,  as  in  the  case  of  figs,  have  considerably  risen, 
principally,  no  do  nbt,  in  conseqnence  of  the  vine  diseases  in  Western 
EiUrope.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  stalks 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  an  eqnal  bulk  of  fruit  and  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  rise  of  prices.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
practice  of  stripping  the  red  raisins  from  their  stalks  commenced  at 
TchesmL  This  rendered  them  more  salable,  and  they  afterwards  were 
cliissed  with  ^^Elein^"  (choice).  The  practice  also  applies  to  the  Sul- 
tanas and  the  black  fruit. 

Most  of  the  fimit  grown  in  the  immediate  districts  of  Smyrna  is  known 
as  *'^  Terlis,"  and  in  the  island  of  Samos  a  red  ^<  Muscat"  grape  is  pro- 
duced, which  goes  in  barrels  to  Holland  and  Austria,  there  being  scarcely 
any  demand  for  it  in  England.  These  exports  for  1882  amounted  to 
$35,000.  About  Aidin,  where  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Turkish, 
a  small  black  and  not  very  sweet  raisin  is  grown  in  large  qnantities. 
Half  are  kept  in  the  country,  and  the  rest,  which  bring  a  low  price,  go, 
without  their  stalks,  and  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  to  Russia,  Greece, 
France,  and  Trieste. 

Packing. — ^The  manner  of  packing  the  frait  differs  according  to  its 
destination,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  markets.  The 
best  ^^  red  raisins,"  whether  with  or  without  stalks,  are  packed  in  boxes 
of  thirty  pounds,  except  for  Russia,  where  they  go  in  barrels  of  250 
pounds.  The  <^  Sultanas  "  for  Trieste  are  sent  in  l)oxes  of  12  pounds, 
and  they  go  to  England  in  larger  boxes  of  22  pounds.    To  Oermanv  and  ^ 
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Holland  they  go  in  cases  of  30  and  60  ponnds.  The  '^Lnr^^e  Blak* 
raisins  are  generally  exported  in  barrels  of  abont  370  pounds  each,  o! 
the  Eri  Kara  of  Smyrna  are  shipped  in  sackn. 

Freights, — The  freight  charged  by  steamers  for  raisins  is  at  presents 
to  $8.50  per  ton,  bnt  it  is  sometimes  as  high,  as  $10.32  per  ton  to  Livf- 
pool  for  small  lots.  Freights  are  not  quoted  to  the  United  States  .^ 
there  is  no  direot  trade. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  some  five  or  six  thousand  tons  of  grapes  ar^ 
converted  into  wine  exported  aunnally  from  Smyrna.  Gonsideri.' 
quantities  of  wine  are  also  exported  ft'om  Boumelia,  princf  pally  thra; 
Constantinople  to  France,  where  it  is  converted  into  French  clarets,  k- 
the  quantities  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Among  the  other  districts  which  produce  considerable  qnantitit^  ' 
grapes  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Brons^sa,  the  islands  of  the  Areiiij^ 
ago,  and  Boumelia.    During  the  season  ISdI-'S2  the  wine  prodacei  £ 
the  Kirkillisia  region  alone  was  3,681 ,907  gallons.    The  vilayet  of  Tre 
2ond  produced  in  1882,  3,790,300  pounds  of  grapes,  but  very  little : 
any  shape  was  exported* 

G.  H.  Hkap, 
dmsulOmerei 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

ConstanUnople^  AprU  10, 1884. 
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RBPOBT  BT  CONSULAR  AQEST  LAZAMO, 
[Repablished  from  ConBolar  Beports  No  41^.] 

SUuatUm, — The  best  position  of  vineyards  is  the  hill-side  lands  <^t2:- 
interior,  at  least  2  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

There  are  some  places  on  the  plain  where  mist  and  fogs  occasioo  m  1 
dew,  for  which  sulphur  flour  is  used. 

Pruning. — ^The  vines  are  pruned  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy. 

Soil — ^The  soil  where  the  best  results  are  obtained  is  a  pebbly,  s»&  -' 
loam,  and  on  warm,  south-side  positions. 

Cultivation. — ^The  ground  is  hoed  in  ridges  once  a  year,  aod  is  aitr: 
wards  weeded.  Before  the  grapes  are  ripe  the  ends  of  the  Tioe  r- 
pruned  1  yard  from  the  root  to  give  strength  to  the  plant. 

Maturity, — ^Yines  bear  fruit  the  third  year  and  are  in  fiill  bearin?  t^ 
fourth.    When  well  tended  they  remain  fruitful  for  fifty  years  and  ove 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  is  not  practiced  in  this  district 

yi>W._The  yield  varies  with  the  position.    The  best  fireitisr^* 

on  dry  soil,  but  it  is  less  abundant.    Generally  the  yield  is  from  H  ' 

^ns  per  acre  per  annum.     Prices  vary  from  $15  to  t^pw  *••  " 

ponnds.    The  cultivation  of  vineyards  costs  atinnt  i28  off  •»"' 

mum. 
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Climate. — ^Ab  to  the  climate  of  this  district,  it  is  mild;  the  severest 
ireather  is  limited  to  two  iponths  and  a  half;  snow  seldom  falls,  and 
ce  never  forms  over  half  an  inch  thick.  The  greatest  heat,  which 
x^mrs  in  July,  is  about  96^  Fahrenheit. 

The  total  yield  of  gvapes  in  this  district  is  unknown,  for  want  of  any 
(ind  of  statistics.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  two- thirds  of  the  vint- 
ige  are  exported  in  the  shape  of  native  wine,  manufactured  simply  by 
extracting  the  juice  and  keeping  it  a  couple  of  months.  The  rest  is 
consumed  at  home  in  grapes  and  wine. 

Exportations  are  made  in  barrels  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Bou- 
mania,  and  Servia.  French  buyers  purchase  much  of  the  wine  of  this 
[>rovince  to  remanufiGM^ture  it  in  France  and  convert  it  into  French  wines. 

P.  H.  Lazabo. 
Oomular  AgetU. 

United  States  Oonsxtlab  Ag^noy, 

Sdlonioaj  February  19, 1884. 
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CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  FRUIT  IN  FRANCE. 

[Bepnblished  from  Consular  BeporU  No.  60.] 


MARSEILLES. 

BBPOUT  OP  CONSUL  MASON. 

The  basiDess  ot  preserv^ing  fruits  by  the  crystalliziDg  process  is 
jiecaliar  to  Soatheastern  France,  aud  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale  at 
Apt,  in  the  department  of  Yaucluse,  at  Olormont,  in  Auvergne,  as  well 
as  at  Marseilles,  Grasse,  Avignon,  and  other  places  of  less  importance. 

The  product  is  exported  largely  to  England,  the  United  States,  and 
varioas  other  coantries,  including  Algiers,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
-iiiu  even  South  America,  where  the  profusion  of  fresh  fruits  would 
seem,  at  first  thought,  to  render  such  an  expensive  import  almost 
superfluous. 

The  kinds  of  fruit  preserved  by  this  process  are  mainly  pears,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  pine-apples,  plums,  figs,  citrons,  oranges,  melons,  and  a 
kiud  of  dwarf  orange  called  ^^chinois,"  which  grows  to  some  extent  in 
the  district  of  Nice,  but  is  imported  here  mainly  from  Italy  and  Cor- 
sica. Peaches  are  used  for  this  purpose  only  to*  a  limited  extent  in  the 
region  of  Marseilles,  the  ''free-stone"  varieties  being  too  costly  and  the 
.supply  too  small  lor  profitable  ut>e  on  a  large  scale. 

The  crystallizing  process  is  in  principle  simple  and  nearly  uniform 
lor  all  the  above  kinds  of  fruit,  but  it  requires  a  certain  skill  and  deli- 
cacy of  njanipulatiou  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  precisely  define. 

The  essential  thing  to  be  done  is  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  fruit  and 
rei)lace  it  in  the  pulp  withliquid  sugar,  which,  upon  hardening,  not  only 
))reserves  the  fruit  from  fermentation  and  decay,  but  retains  it  in  its 
original  form  and  consistency.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fruit  should  be  fresh,  clear  of  all  decay  or  other  blemish,  and  of  precisely 
the  correct  degree  of  ripeness.  This  last  is  an  important  and  difficult 
requirement,  as  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  for  crystallizing  varies 
with  the  different  varieties,  and  is  so  precise  as  to  exclude  from  use  for 
this  purpose  much  of  the  fruit  sold  during  the  season  in  open  market, 
and  which  has  not  been  gathered,  assorted,  and  transported  with  suffi- 
rieut  care. 

166a 31  9JX  . 
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SUPPLY  OP  FRUIT. 

In  the  neighborbood  of  Apt  and  Avignon,  where  this  method  of  pn^ 
serving  forms  a  leading  industry,  frait-growers  are  carefnlly  instnieTtt. 
in  this  respect,  and  deliver  their  crop  to  the  confectioners  in  the  be^ 
i*x)ndition.  Contrary  to  what  is  popnlarly  believed,  native  fraiUar- 
rarely  or  never  really  cheap  in  Sonthem  France,  except 'sometimes  ^ 
a  brief  period,  wben«  by  reason  of  some  exigency  of  weather  or  samUr 
troable,  the  supply  of  apricots,  figs,  or  melons,  may  temporarily  exoer: 
the  demand. 

Oranges,  which  come  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  citrons,  from  Carsb) 
and  Algiers,  are,  in  favorable  seasons,  plentifal  and  reasonably  eheai. 
bat  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plams,  and  berries  are  alT^vr 
costly  in  the  market  of  Marseilles.  At  this  time,  the  end  of  Octo^:. 
ordinary  apples  command  at  retail  from  4  to  Scents  per  ponnd,  SDdtb^ 
average  price  paid  by  conifectioners  for  the  varions  fresh  froits  ws^  n; 
crystallizing  varies  from  8  to  10  cents  per  ponnd. 

At  Apt  and  Clermont,  which  are  small  towns  in  the  midst  of  fro  t 
growing  districts,  prices  are  somewhat  less  than  this.  Befined  so^ii- 
the  other  principal  material,  costs  $9.65  per  100  pounds.  If  moist  o: 
inferior  sugars  are  used,  this  item  of  expense  may  be  slightly  redoi^i 
but  the  saving  thus  effected  is  more  than  lost  by  the  inferior  qnaKtrof 
the  product.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  Corsican  citron  preserved  a: 
Leghorn. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  preserved  fruits  nnd^  oonsideratio' 
are  of  two  kinds,  ^^fruita  glacisj^  glazed,  and  ^^fruits  ory$tdUigA/'  hot  tb.^ 
difference  relates  simpjy  to  the  exterior  coating  of  sugar,  which  rasultr 
from  the  final  stage  of  the  process.  Until  that  finishing  prooe^  b 
reached,  the  method  of  preparing  glazed  and  crystallized  fruits  is  ideD 
tical  and  the  value  of  the  product  is  the  same. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CRYSTALLIZING. 

The  fruit  is  first  carefully  assorted  in  respect  to  size  and  anif<^ 
degrees  of  ripeness. 

Pears,  pine-apples,  and  quinces  are  pared,  citrons  are  cut  into  q^- 
tt'FS  and  soaked  a  month  in  sea- water,  and  the  ^^pits"  of  aprioot&  cbt-: 
rii'8,  and  peaches  are  carefully  removed. 

Even  this  preparatory  process  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  eiip*' 
the  ^tone  must  be  removed  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  tiie  Aw 
and  solidity  of  the  fruit  This  work  is  done  mainly  by  women,  ^i 
earn  thereby  50  cents  per  day. 

Thus  prepannK  the  fruit  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  which  qnkih 
lH'nt»tratos  the  pulp,  dissolving  and  diluting  the  juice,  whiefa  istbere-^; 
noai  ly  eliminate<K  when  the  fruit  is  subsequently  taken  from  the  wtti^' 
'"^^l  drainoil,  leaving  only  the  sobd  portion  of  the  pulp  intact 

^  process  of  **  blanching  ^  must  also  be  done  wit^  ^fV^J^f^f  *^ 
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period  of  immersiou  in  the  hot  water  beiiip:  determined  by  the  size  and 
ript^ness  of  the  frait.  If  immersed  too  lon^,  the  pulp  is  either  overcooked 
or  is  left  too  dry  and  woody.  If  taken  out  too  soon,  the  juices  left  in  the 
pulp  prevent  perfect  absorption  of  the  sugar  afterwards,  and,  by  event- 
ually causing  fermentation,  destroy  the  value  of  the  product.  In 
this,  as  in  other  stages  of  the  process,  the  only  guide  is  experience.  A 
skillful  workman  can  tell  by  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  pulp  when 
it  is  properly  ^^  blanched,"  and  this  knowledge  invariably  commands 
employment  and  liberal  compensation. 

After  being  thus  scalded  some  fruits,  apricots,  for  example,  are  again 
assorted  into  two  or  three  classes,  accoi%ling  to  the  degree  of  softness 
that  has  been  produced,  for  the  reason  that  if  kept  together  they  would 
bake  up  the  sugar  differently,  some  losing  their  form  entirely,  while 
others  would  remain  sufficiently  impregnated.  From  these  different 
grades,  sugar-sirups  of  different  degrees  of  density  are  required,  the 
softer  the  fruit  the  stronger  the  sirup  required  for  its  preservation. 

For  the  same  reason  each  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  requires  a 
sirup  of  corresponding  strength. 

Pears,  citrons,  and  pine-apples,  which  remain  hard  and  firm,  take 
best  a  sirup  having  a  density  of  from  18°  to  25°,  while  apricots,  plums, 
xnd  figs  are  treated  with  sirups  which  gauge  from  30o  to  42^  by  the 
lerometer. 

The  requisite  sirup  having  been  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in 
pare  water,  the  fruit  is  immersed  in  it  and  left  at  rest  for  a  certain 
[>enod  in  large  earthenware  pans,  glazed  inside,  and  having  a  capacity 
>f  about  8  gallons. 

The  sirup  peqetrates  the  pulp,  and  gradually  withdraws  and  replaces 
:he  remaining  fruity  juice,  which,  as  it  exudes  and  mingles  with  the 
ransparent  liquid,  produces  a  certain  filmy  or  clouded  appearance, 
(vhich  marks  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  When  this  has 
reached  a  certain  stage,  the  vessel  containing  the  sirup  and  fruit  is 
)laced  over  the  fire  and  heated  to  212^  F.  This  corrects  the  fermenta- 
ion  and  raises  all  impurities  to  the  surface,  whence,  if  necessary  they 
;an  be  removed  by  skimming.  If  the  sirup  is  of  proper  density,  this 
>FOce8S  of  impregnating  the  fruit  with  sugar  will  be  complete  in  about 
$ix  weeks,  during  which  time  it  is  usually  necessary  to  perform  this 
leating  process  as  above  described  three  times.  The  impregnation  of 
:he  fruit  with  sugar  being  thus  complete,  it  is  taken  out,  washed  in  pure 
j^ater  to  remove  the  fiaky  particles  that  adhere,  and  is  then  submitted 
;o  one  of  two  finishing  processes,  as  follows: 

If- the  fruit  is  to  be  "  glac^d,"  that  is,  covered  with  an  ice  or  trans- 
>arent  coating,  it  is  dipped  in  a  thick,  viscid  sirup  of  sugar  and  left  to 
Iry  and  harden  rapidly  in  the  open  air.  If  it  is  to  be  '^ crystallized '^  it 
s  dipped  into  the  same  sirup,  but  is  then  cooled  and  dried  slowly  in  a 
cihi  or  chamber  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  90^  Fahrenheit.       t^ooolp 

This  slow  cooling  causes  the  thick  sirup  with  which  thcTruir*  o 
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eri'il  to  crystallize  aud  assume  the  usual  granulated  api>eanuioe.  Tbr 
work  is  uow  fiuished.  If  properly  done,  the  frait  thus  pres^red  viL 
l)ear  tran8i>ortation  to  any  climate  and  will  keep,  firm  and  QnchaD<:?<. 
i'or  years.  It  is  packed  in  light  wooden  or  card-board  boxes  and  m^? 
be  shipped  in  cases  containing  several  hundred  pounds  each. 

USES  OF  THE  SPENT  SIBUP. 

During  the  process  of  impregnating  the  fruit  with  sugar  the  siiiq»i 
which  it  is  immersed  is  gradually  deteriorated  by  losing  its  sugar  a:i 
absorbing  the  juices  of  the  fruit.  It  is  finally  utilized  in  the  prepsira^ 
tion  of  ^'  confiture  d'Apt,"  which  is  made  of  the  soft  overcooked  ad^  ^r 
regular  pieces  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  mixed  in  irregular  proportion  rA 
preserved  in  the  spent  sirup,  which  is  boiled  down  to  the  required  afr 
sistency.  This  branch  of  manufacture,  like  many  others,  gives  opp>*r 
tunities  for  sharp  practice,  paiticularly  in  the  use  of  glucose  in  plan^' 
pure  sugar,  and  of  certain  chemicals,  notably  salicylic  acid,  which  tl:»^ 
is  reason  to  believe  is  employed  to  some  extent  by  certain  confecti»)n<f^ 
to  shorten  and  thereby  cheapen  the  process  of  preservation. 

Salicine,  the  basis  of  this  acid,  is  a  flaky  substance  derived  iromi:s: 
bark  of  certain  species  of  willow.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  febrifo;^. 
two  grains  per  day  being  regarded  a  safe  allowance  for  adults.  Siii 
cylic  acid  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  bichromate  of  p : 
asi),  and  water  upon  salicine.  In  just  what  degree  salicylic  acid  u*k'^ 
terious  to  health  I  am  not  informed,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  good  jad:-^ 
that  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  fruits  aud  wines  should  beprobibi-t-i 
l)y  law.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  for  this  reason  used  in  tt' 
mixing  of  wines  and,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  frnit-crystalliziDgpn^ 
<jess,  to  arrest  and  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation  of  the  jnioe,  whicl 
would  otherwise  spoil  fruits  which  have  been  imperfectly  prepared. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  process  of  eliminating  the  natural  jnk- 
of  fruit  and  replacing  them  with  sugar  by  immersion  in  sirup  retpr- 
about  six  weeks.  By  the.  use  of  salicylic  acid,  which  penetrates  ti- 
liuli>  and  exerts  upon  the  Juices  an  antiseptic  influence  which  prevfj* 
fermentation,  this  process  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  days  only.  Tist. 
]al)or,  and  sugar  are  thereby  saved,  but  naturally  at  the  expeiw^  * 
quality  in  the  finished  product. 

COST  AND  MARKET  VA1.TJBS. 

The  net  cost  of  preserving  fruit  by  this  process  varies, of  cooise,  w^.-i* 
the  price  of  sugar,  labor,  interest  on  investment,  etc,  and  this  is  im»^ 
over  a  point  upon  which  confectioners  are  not  disposed  to  be  eommc::: 
rative. 

But  with  the  fact^s  at  our  disposal,  the  question  of  costs  can  be  ck?*  * 
approximated.  Sugar  costs  ht-re  this  season,  as  already  stated,  1*^.^ 
•rnt^  per  pound,  and  fruit  in  condition  for  crystallizing  on  an  arer^i^ 
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8  cents  per  pound.  The  labor  of  women  to  pare,  stone,  atid  otherwise 
prepare  the  flrnit  costs  50  cents  per  day ;  that  of  men  sufficiently  skilled 
in  the  processes  of  scalding  and  preserving  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  a  foreman,  commands  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day.  In  most  estab- 
lishments the  proprietor  or  a  member  of  the  firm  is  the  superintendent, 
who  personally  directs  the  work. 

Most  leading  confectioners  and  caterers  of  Marseilles  manufacture 
their  own  crystallized  and  '<  glac^"  fruits,  which  they  sell  at  retail  from 
56  to  75  cents  per  pound. 

The  wholesale  trade  prices  of  quantities  for  export  are  much  less,  as 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  exhibit  of  the  average  values,  as  declared 
for  export  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  of  the  several 
fruits  during  the  season  of  1884,  which  was  a  year  of  abundant  fruit 
harvest,  and  the  present  summer  and  autumn,  when  all  fresh  fruits, 
except  cherries  and  figs,  have  been  more  expensive  by  reason  of  a  short 
and  inferior  supply : 


ArtiolM. 


1884. 


1886. 


Apnoota per  pound. 

Chinois : 

Green do... 

Kipe do... 

Cherries do... 

FiKA  (MarMilles) do... 

Pears: 

BM do... 

White do... 

Plums: 

Green  gauge co... 

Yellow,  mirabenes do... 

Pine  apples  (ftom  West  Indies) do... 

Citron do... 

Mctlons do.-- 

Strawbenies do... 

Mixed  frolta do... 


Omit. 

Oentt. 

37| 

29 

24i 

23 

M 

23 

21 

20 

24 

23* 

24 

24 

24* 

29 

26 

26 

33 

33 

13 

32 

24i 

254 

29 

29 

25* 

30 

This  would  give  an  average  of  about  24  cents  per  pound  for  1884,  and 
26  cents  for  1885. 

Deduct  from  these  values,  say,  20  per  cent,  for  manufacturer's  profit, 
and  we  reach  from  19  to  20  cents  per  pound  as  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
daction. 

Add  to  these  values  the  cost  of  importation  and  a  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  and  the  crysstallized  fruits  of  Provence  become  a  rather  ex- 
pensive sweetmeat  to  American  consumers. 


THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  re^ison  why  this  dainty  and  profit- 
able industry  could  not  bo  established  with  immediate  and  complete 
success  in  the  United  States,  where  most  ordinaiy  fruits  grow  in  pro- 
fuse abundance  and  with  finer  flavor  than  is  developed  by  the  same 
varieties  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Sugar  is  equally  cheap,  and  fuel  fa? 
less  expensive  in  our  country  than  it  is  here.    From  the  foregoing  ao 
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couut  it  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  crystalliziDg  fraits,  as  well  i^ 
the  requisiteapparatuSy  are  exceedingly  plain  and  simple.  Bat  the  m<>i 
profusely  furnished  kitchen,  abundant  raw  material,  and  a  library  < ' 
books  on  cookei^  will  not  enable  a  novice  to  prepare  a  wdl-cookr. 
dinner. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  art  of  crystallizing  fruit,  which  can  only  1^ 
learned  by  experience,  that  in  order  to  begin  the  experiment  with  •%' 
tainty  of  success,  American  pioneers  in  this  manufacture  should  empkj 
competent  French  workmen  to  sniierintend  the  constaraction  of  thri^ 
plant,  instruct  the  operatives,  and  superintend  the  whole  process  of  {in^ 
serving  and  packing  during  the  infancy  of  tbe  business. 

The  extent  to  which  the  crystallized  fruits  of  this  country  areimp<^irt^l 
by  the  United  States  would  seem  to  indicate  that  here  is  an  opporti 
nity  for  a  new  and  profitable  enterprise. 

Fbank  H.  Mason, 

CouitL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  October  31,  1885. 


COGNAC. 

REPOMT  BY  CONSUL  IRISH. 

I  have  extended  my  inquiries  as  far  as  practicable  for  this  portion « ! 
France,  and  am  enabled  to  state  that  the  actual  processes  of  crystallirn: 
fruits  have  been  generally  abandoned  throughout  the  country,  olj' 
count  of  the  expense  attending  thereon  and  the  general  scarcity  ail 
usually  high  price  of  fruit 

However,  there  are,  in  all  the  towns  of  this  region  such  as  C<^^. 
Angonl^me,  Saintes,  Bochefort,  La  Bochelle,  and  Limoges,  persons  ^1: 
are  familiar  with  the  business,  who  deal  in  the  crystallized  frnit,  and  wL 
have  formerly  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  The  testimony  on  the  >^ 
ject  is  to  the  effect  that  the  process  of  crystallization  is  now  largely  a:«i 
almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  points,  namely :  Clermont^ Fermnd. : 
the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  in  the  consular  district  of  St.  Etieiirt, 
and  Carcassonne,  department  of  Aude,  \x\  the  extreme  south  of  Fra!!<r. 
and  in  the  bounds  of  the  Cette  agency  of  Marseilles. 

A  reasonable  amonnt  of  manufacturing  is  done  at  Paris,  and  aL<o  .' 
Bar-le-Duc,  department  of  Mense,  where  the  production  is  chiefly  ^ 
fineil  to  the  preserving  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  such  like  frnic 

(^lemiout  Ferrand  is  the  most  important  place  for  this  indostry; 
France,  and  a8  frnit  is  nsnally  abnndant  and  cheap  in  that  locality,  \y 
luv  enabled  to  furnish  the  dealers  throughout  all  this  region  to  n  ' 
hotter  lulvantage  than  the  dealers  themselves  can  manufacture  \X. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  confinement  of  the  work  to  localities  bey- " 
my  bounds  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  the  data  for  its  cost  and  tr< 

'  producUon.  ^  g,.^^,  .^  ^OOgit: 
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Neither  are  the  manafactarers  asaally  disposed  to  fornish  detailed 
information  concerning  their  business,  and  many  obiitacles  lie  in '  the 
^way  of  an  investigation.  »'  .< 

I  am  enabled,  however,  to  farnish  a  tolerably  olenr  statem^ntof  the 
various  processes  of  the  work,  which,  as  a  '^hole,  is'  quite  uniCoExnly 
practical  whenever  the  labor  is  performed^        ..  ;  ..i       '.!».. 

,  WHITENINia  FB¥ITB«   |        ♦  , 

Much  precaution  is  necessary  to  be  tal^en  to  well  preserve  tlEie  fruit, 
whether  it  be  dry  or  watery,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 

Success  depends  largely  upon  the  first  ^ct  of  bleaching,  llie  bleach- 
ing, or  whitening,  of  the  fruit  must  be  regulated  acoordiing  to  the  quality 
and  maturity  of  it;  the  water  must  not  boil,  must Bimmer  only. 

It  is  well  to  choose  each  kind  of  fruit  a  few  (lays  before  being  ripe;  it 
should  be  hard  or  firm  and  gathered  in  dry  weatherin  the  mpruing,  and 
whitened  as  much  as  possible  the  same  day,  for  if  too  ripe  it  will  fall  in 
marmalade;  if  notenough  it  can  not  be  properly  preserved,  the  pores  will 
become  closed,  and  the  sugar  can  not  penetrate.  The  fruit  will  become 
bard,  acid,  black,  and  moldy.  Tt  is  necessary  to  place  the  fruit  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  to  whiten  it,  that  the  water  cover  it  at 
least  8  inches,  in  order  that  there  be  no  necessity  to  increase  the  quaii- 
tity  during  the  process.  In  such  a  caso  added  water  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature.  Cover  the  fruifc  with  an  osier  screen  or  linen  Cloth, 
and  put  about  4  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  tL  copper  colander, 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  fire.  Stir  the  fruit  from  time  to  time  lightly, 
with  a  skimmer,  to  aid  the  riper '  portion  to  rise.  Usually  the  fruit  is 
whitened  with  the  naked  fire,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  Wifeli  steam, 
because  in  that  case  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  soorchin*]^,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  for  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  is  easier  regulated. 

M.  Rangot,  confeetioner,  4  Eue  de  la  Verrerie,  Paris,  has  invente<lan 
apparatus,  called  a  eanfisoire^  very  convenient  for  preserving  fruit.  The 
use  of  this  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  ot  decanting,  and  25  gallons  or  more 
can  be  preserved  at  a  time  in  sixty  hours,  and  watery  fruit  in  72  hours. 

Each  kind  of  fruit  is  whitened  in  a  different  manner.  Stone  fruit  is 
placed  in  cold  water  over  a  slow  fire,  and  removed  with  a  skimmer  as 
soon  as  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water.  The  condition  of  the  cooking 
is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  pin,  which  must  easily  penetrate,  or  by 
softly  pressing  with  the  fingers;  when  it  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  soft 
it  is  taken  out  and  put  in  cold  water.  If  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  whitened,  the  same  water  may  be  used  again,  especially  for 
plums  and  green  fruit. 

Plums  that  are  whitened  in  the  first  water,  not'  being  so  nice  and 
transparent  as  those  whitened  in  the  second,  the  poorest  and  ripest 
and  ill  turned  may  be  whitened  first  to  acidulate  the  water.  Some  con- 
fectioners employ  lemon  juice,  virjiiice,  pyroligneonsacid,  alum,  marine 
salt,  epsom  salt,  etc.,  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit,  and  blue 
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vitriol,  vinegar,  or  salt,  to  tarn  it  green.    It  is  dangerous,  howerer.  k 
use  the  blue  vitriol;  too  great  a  quantity  causing  the  water  to  mi: 
bluish,  the  fruit  will  then  become  black.    If  used,  put  not  more  tlun 
grains  to  a  qaart  of  water,  and  when  the  fruit  is  whitened^  put  it  n 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing  four  or  five  times. 

To  be  assured  the  water  or  fruit  does  not  contain  any  part  of  il 
vitriol^  plunge  a  well  polished  bar  of  iron  into  the  water;  if  itisL^' 
covered  with  a  copper  tint  there  is  no  danger. 

When  plums  or  other  fruit  are  to  be  whitened,  if  the  water  is  to\t 
used  again,  let  it  cool  before  using  until  it  becomes  lukewarm,  andlea^*^ 
the  fruit  in  it  awhile  before  heating ;  this  is  why  the  use  of  steam  is  ^ 
helpful. 

Fruit  with  a  tough  skin  requires  longer  to  whiten,  and  time,  aoeonlir: 
to  its  quality ;  hence  the  following  notices  of  the  time  required  to  |] 
serve  each  kind  of  fruit. 

SUGABma  PRXJIT. 

After  the  whitening  process  is  completed,  great  care  is  still  require . 
to  properly  preserve  them  in  sugar.  If  the  fruit  is  too  firm  or  hani.  • " 
not  ripe  enough,  on  being  removed  from  the  whitening  process  it  u^v^ 
be  put  in  sugar  reduced  to  a  sirup  of  23^;  the  water  contained  i£  r^- 
fruit  will  be  elimiuated  and  the  sirup  reduced  to  20^;  it  will  be  cevr 
sary  the  next  day,  for  the  first  operation,  to  increase  it  to  25o.  O"  * 
the  fruit  and  boil  it,  pour  it  out  gently  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  j».  .- 
it  in  the  cellar  in  a  cool  and  dry  spot  to  avoid  fermenting.  Contirr 
cooking  it  from  As^  to  day,  making  it  one  or  two  degrees  thici*: 
CJovered  when  boiling. 

Ordinarily  this  process  is  repeated  from  five  to  eight  times,  thic';-  ■ 
ing  to  36^,  or  more,  according  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.     If  the  l 
is  soft  or  too  ripe  it  will  be  necessary  to  cook  the  sugar  more  to  hai- 
it  and  preserve  it  from  falling  into  marmalade.    Reduce  the  snjr.^  :• 
28<5  for  the  first  shape  <Jr  condition,  increasing  2^  each  day  for  ej  : 
shape.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  two  shapes  each  day,  momi  : 
and  evening.    In  that  case  increase  the  sugar  only  1^  each  time^  a: 
only  simmer  the  fruit;  afterwards  put  it  in  the  cellar.     If  it  is  des.r 
to  preserve  the  fruit  very  clear  and  white,  it  is  necessary  to  chac^jr  t:- 
sirup  in  the  middle  of  the  shape.    In  such  case  it  is  necessary  to  thkk- 
the  sirup  with  apple  jelly  or  glucose,  to  prevent  its  candying.    V*^ 
the  fruit  is  sufficiently'  preserved,  it  is  left  in  a  cool  and  dry  plact*  f. 
eight  to  fifteen  days,  in  order  that  all  the  water  may  escape  and  it  ' 
come  impregnated  with  the  sugar. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be  well  drained  at  each  shape  or  ^^t  : 
of  the  process,  because  if  reduced  sirup  remains  at  the  bottom  of  i 
vessel  into  which  the  fruit  has  been  poured,  and  a  covered  boili'j:  • 
simmering  has  been  neglected,  it  will  contribute  to  its  fermentatii^B 

A  spigot  at  the  base  of  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  drainuiir  '^ 
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sirnp  is  very  asefal  in  the  case  of  apricots,  chestnats,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  all  tender  fruit.  The  qaantity  of  sagar  necessary  to 
preserve  each  sort  of  fruit  is  not  indicated,  as  the  fruit  will  take  only 
the  ainonnt  of  sirup  necessary  for  it;  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  bathes 
iu  the  sirup. 

PBEPABINGh  PARTICULAR  FRUITS. 

I  present  herewith  instractions  for  preserving  a  nnmber  of  the  more 
important  kinds  of  fruit: 

ApricoUf  whole,— Choose  the  white  apricots,  from  high  trees,  or  grown  in  a  garden, 
along  the  wall.  They  will  be  recognized  in  opening  by -tiie  meat  forming  species  of 
rays  around  the  stone.  ' 

It  is  necessary  to  take  them  some  days  before  their  maturity,  when  they  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  and  the  stone  is  easily  detached,  and  they  are  firm. 

Make  a  little  incision  at  the  head  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Hold  the  fmit  in  the 
left  hand  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  then  pushing  the  knife  at  the  place  of  the 
stem,  the  stone  goes  out  at  the  top  or  head.  Proportion  the  apricots  in  water  slightly 
alamed,  or  acidulated  with  lemon  Juice.  Prick  them  in  the  green  parts  which  are  not 
ripe  enough,  then  whiten  them  on  a  slow  fire,  stir  them  from  time  to  time  to  aid  the 
ripest  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  try  them  on  the  skimmer  with  the  fingers  or  a  pin,  and 
pat  them  in  fresh  water  as  soon  as  whitened.  When  they  have  become  cooled,  after 
having  changed  the  water  several  times,  put  them  in  sugar  warmed  to  ^o,  and  make 
tbein  simmer  or  slightly  boil,  if  they  are  not  too  ripe.  The  next  day  put  them  in  su- 
gar at  22^,  boil  them,  covered,  if  the  fmit  is  firm,  or  simmer  them  if  it  is  tender; 
continue  thus  each  day  for  five  or  six  days  or  processes,  increasing  UP  each  time  until 
36^,  then  let  them  remain  for  fifteen  days,  as  heretofore  indicated. 

When  the  fruits  are  a  little  large,  turn  them  with  a  thin  and  suitable  knife  that  the 
sides  may  correspond ;  with  a  toothed  knife  the  sides  are  better  and  neater.  Cherries, 
oranges,  nuts,  pears,  etc.,  are  turned  in  the  same  manner. 

Stuffed  apricoia. — Take  whole,  preserved  apricots,  and  introduce  in  each  plum  or 
otber  small  preserved  fruit  separated  from  the  stone,  which  replace  by  lemon  or  ' 
lime. 

They  are  eqnaUy  stnlFed  with  the  marmalade  of  apricots,  pine-apples,  strawberries, 
apple-jelly,  currants,  cherries,  raspberries,  etc.,  and  a  peeled  almond  is  put  in  the 
middle. 

Apricots  in  quartere. — Choose  apricots  already  yellow,  without  being  ripe,  firm,  and 
with  the  stone  easily  detached.  Peel  them,  or  torn  them,  and  prick  them  lightly 
with  a  pin,  and  immediately  throw  them  in  fresh  fountain  water  lightly  alnnied. 
Whiten  them  and  put  them  in  the  sirup  like  the  whole  ones.  When  they  are  pre- 
Herved,  drain  them,  put  them  in  a  stewing  dish  with  sirup  at  20^,  and  add  the  jnice 
of  a  fine  orange.  The  apricots  are  iced  and  candied,  drained,  and  placed  with  pre- 
Rerved  fruits  in  boxes.  Increase  the  sirup  at  each  process,  so  that  the  fruit  is  bathed 
in  it. 

Pine-apples. — Choose  the  pioe*apple.s  before  they  are  entirely  ripe,  remove  with  care 
the  first  pellicle,  leaving  half  of  the  middle  of  the  crown,  prick  them  with  a  large 
uecdle  to  the  heart  in  several  places.    Whiten  and  preserve  them  like  the  apricot. 

Cherries. — Take  fine  cherries  with  04)nsiderable  acidity,  takeoff  the  steins,  push  out 
tilt)  stones  with  a  quill,  and  place  them  revers«^d  side  by  side  on  a  strainer.  After- 
wards put  them  in  an  earthen  dish  in  layers,  ^rith  equal  parts  of  powdered  sugar, 
antil  the  next  day.  It  is  necessary  to  decant  them  several  times  to  dissolve  the 
sugar.    Heat  them  slowly  and  proceed  as  with  simp. 

Quinces  in  quarters, — Choose  quinces  of  a  fin©  yellow,  and  well  ripe  and  sound.  Take 
off  the  down  with  a  linen  cloth,  prick  them  to  the  heart  with  a  large  needle,  put  them 
in  a  proportional  qnantity  of  alumed  wat^r,  place  them  afterwards  over  a  qni)^[^ 
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fire,  boil  for  tfme,  and  when  tender  throw  them  into  fresh  foantain  or  rrftr  viler 
in  preference  to  well  water  (as  snch  eon  tains  less  calcareoas  salt  and  iasoAsr.) 
Fountain  water  is  preferable  for  preserving  all  fmit,  espeoially  white  fruit.  M 
them  and  take  out  the  cores,  cnttlng  them  in  eqaal  quarters ;  pat  them  ajraifi  k 
alumed  water,  and  continue  whitening  them  until  the  head  of  m  pin  passes  efc;> 
through  the  quarters  and  the  hole  closes  up  again.  Quinoes  are  alao  whitened  ia  tlr 
following  manner:  The  fruit  is  Just  peeled,  and  a  lemon  rubbed  over  each  fllk« : 
prevent  its  becoming  red ;  then  put  in  alumed  or  acidulated  water,  then  they  is 
whitened. 

The  former  process  is  preferable.  They  are  preserved  like  i^rieots,  hnviiig  care  '^ 
cover  them  with  a  white  linen  cloth  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  cover  e&ri 
vessel  into  which  they  are  poured  with  linen  or  white  paper,  to  hinder  the  fruit  &^>& 
reddening.  It  is  necessary  to  take  these  precautions  for  all  white  fruit.  When  it  hip- 
pens  that  water  reddens  in  whitening  them,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  alniiwd  tr 
acidnlated  water. 

Lemons, — Choose  fine  lemons  well  united,  turn  them,  make  a  hole  with  a  paodi  U 
the  right  of  the  stem,  put  them  successively  in  fresh  water.  Whiten  thttm,  empt; 
them  like  oranges,  preserve  them,  and  ice  them  the  same.  | 

Quarten  of  Ismoiw.— Take  fine  lemons,  well  ripened,  united,  and  withont  spoti;  i 
separate  the  largest  part  of  the  white,  after  having  cut  them  in  equal  quarten.  | 
Whiten  these  skins  like  citrons,  and  preserve  them  and  ice  them  the  same.  | 

Citrons. — Choose  fine  citrons  uniformly  ripened.  Test  them  with  n  pieoe  of  gisMts  i 
raise  only  the  surface  of  the  rind.  Make  a  hole  with  a  punch  a  little  larger  thae  far  i 
lemons.  Whiten  them  with  much  water.  When  they  are  half  whitened,  empty  then  i 
with  a  coffee  spoon,  put  them  in  tttah  water,  and  finish  them  and  whiten  them  lik«  i 
lemons,  and  preserve  them  the  same.  Citrons  in  quarters  are  emptied  only  when  thei  i 
are  whitened.  Leave  them  forty-eight  hours  in  fresh  water,  changing  it  two  or  thrt*  i 
times*  a  day  to  remove  the  bitterness  of  the  rind.  I 

i{ai»p5err{«. --Choose  fine  red  raspberries,  not  too  ripe,  that  yon  exAmine  earefollj. 
Pat  them  in  an  earthen  dish ;  about  9  pounds  in  each :  cook  with  an  eqoai  pert  cf 
angAt  au  $ouj^ ;  empty,  decanting  four  or  five  times  during  an  hour,  into  a  similar 
d,i8b ;  put  them  on  a  slow  fire,  bringing  them  to  aboil  again ;  put  in  the  eellar  until  :be 
next  day,  draining  slowly  so  as  not  to  crush  them ;  and  cook  in  sugar  at  2d^,  oovervil 
while  boiling.  The  next  day  cook  them  at  30°,  the  third  day  at  32^,  afterwards  dn^ir 
them  so  as  to  dry  and  candy  them.    I  need  not  specify  their  numerous  uaea. 

iS(raw6srrie«.— Choose  them  firm,  without  being  quite  ripe,  and  preserve  thess  ths 
same  as  raspberries  and  cherries. 

Oran^M.--Chooee  very  fine  oranges^  very  firm,  and  with  a  thick  skin.  Tarn  theai, 
making  all  sorts  of  designs,  and  put  them  in  fresh  water.  Whiten  them,  and  emptr 
like  lemons  and  citrons.    They  are  preserved  and  iced  the  same. 

Oranges  in  quarters.— OhooM  similar  oranges.  Mark  four  separationa  in  tlie  onagt 
without  detaching  the  quarters.  Whiten  as  heretofore  shown,  and  when  tiwy  sn 
well  preserved  divide  the  quarters  for  the  various  uses.  The  skins  and  peela  are  pi«- 
served  and  iced  the  same,  and  are  used  to  perfume  sweetmeats,  etc. 

Plums, — Choose  fine  fresh  plums,  not  too  ripe,  but  commencing  to  turn  yellow.  Tb^ 
pinms  of  Mets  are  superior  to  all  others  in  France  for  preserves.  They  are  very  tra»^ 
parent,  and  once  preserved  have  a  very  delicious  taste.  Prick  them  to  the  atone  witk 
Ave  or  six  pins  fastened  in  a  cork.  Put  them  in  a  proportional  quantity  of  ftttk 
water  lightly  ainmed.  Let  me  here  refer  to  a  former  statement  about  using  wat<r 
more  than  once  in  whitening  plums.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  the  fitut  only  is 
lukewarm  water  to  commence  to  whiten  it,  and  to  leave  it  in  some  minutes  beCore 
increasing.the  heat.    The  plums  are  whitened  and  preserved  the  same  as  aprieoto. 

i'eara.—- Choose  fine  pears,  like  the^butter  pears  of  England  or  Rheims  or  BeigamolB, 
and  when  not  too  ripe,  when  the  pipa  are  black,  and  when  in  paring  them  they  art 
white  under  the  skin.    Pat  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  water,  on  a  quick  fixe,  or  with 
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steam,  nntil  they  are  softened,  then  remoye  them  mnd  pat  them  in  fresh,  cold  water. 
Pare  them  as  lightly  and  promptly  as  possible,  prlok  them  from  the  head  to  the  core, 
cat  and  scrape  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  throw  them  into  a  quantity  of  fresh  ^  ater, 
»lamed  and  aoidalated.  Put  them  again  on  the  lire,  coolung  them  until  the  head 
of  a  pin  enters  easily,  and  the  hole  closes  on  withdrawing  it ;  then  pat  them  again 
into  fresh  water,  lightly  alumned  or  sharjiened  with  lemon  J  aloe.  Preserve  them 
with  the  same  precaations  as  quinces  and  apricots.  As  the  pears  are  easily  candied, 
the  sagar  must  be  thickened  with  apple  Jelly  or  glucose. 

PeocAM. —Choose  fine  peaches,  before  their  maturity,  and  quite  firm ;  whiten  them 
and  preserre  them  whole,  or  in  quarters,  like  apricots,  being  careful  not  to  boil  them, 
for  it  is  a  Tery  tender  fruit  and  liable  to  fall  into  marmalade. 

Green  gagee. — ^Take  green  gages  of  a  good  siae  without  being  ripe  or  colored,  of  a 
fine  green  rind,  firm,  the  stone  being  detached  easily.  Cut  the  end  of  the  stems,  and 
prick  them  in  divers  places,  notably  near  the  stem,  with  a  little  bodkin.  Put  them  in 
a  basin  fiill  of  water  on  the  fire,  or  with  steam,  so  that  they  may  have  ample  room. 
Aa  soon  as  they  become  yellow,  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  throw  in  a  pinch  of 
salt,  vinegar,  and  spinach,  or  verjuice.  Blue  vitriol  is  also  employed,  but  in  small 
quantity;  to  make  them  green  again  let  them  remain  quiet  for  some  hours,  then  pat 
them  on  a  slow  fire  without  boiling,  stirring  them  from  time  to  time  until  they  again 
become  gieen ;  then  increase  the  heat,  and  as  they  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  re- 
move them  and  put  them  in  fresh  water,  removing  it  several  times  until  they  become 
thoroughly  cool.    They  are  preserved  with  sugar  like  other  plums. 

C^evlsalf.— Which  grow  very  large  in  this  country  and  are  much  sought  for  as  an 
article  of  food.  Take  the  fine  chestnuts  of  Lyons  or  Lucqnes,  rend  off  the  outside 
with  a  point  of  a  knifb,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  meats,  and  put  them  in  a 
proportional  quantity  of  f^h  water.  When  they  are  all  prepared,  put  them  on  a 
quick  fire,  or  with  steam,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Boil  them  nntil  the  skin 
can  be  repioved  and  they  become  tender,  of  which  assure  yourself  with  a  pin,  then 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  change  the  warm  water,  diluting  the  second  water 
with  a  little  flour  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  chestnuts.  Peel  them  as  promptly 
aa  possible  to  prevent  them  becoming  too  tender,  and  also  not  to  break  them,  for  this 
fruit  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  preserve,  and  all  possible  precautions  must  be 
taken.  Put  them  in  a  proportional  quantity  of  hot  sugar  reduced  to  20^ ;  keep  them 
warm  over  a  slow  fire,  covering  each  dish  with  linen  or  white  paper.  The  dishes  must 
be  provided  with  faucets  to  drain  them  more  easily.  Proceed  to  preserve  them  with 
the  same  care  as  with  apricots;  they  may  be  iced  with  vanilla.  Some  confectioners 
do  not  give  them  the  shape  otfaehioH  for  fear  of  spoUing  them,  for  they  separate  easily 
at  the  least  contact  with  too  strong  heat.  They  keep  them  continually  warm  in  a 
drying  stove  or  slow  oven.  With  steam  or  a  hot  water  bath,  they  decant  them  from 
time  to  time ;  or  stir  them,  the  simp  can  be  redaced  to  32^.  This  means  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  only  a  small  quantity  can  be  made  at  a  time. 

lOBD  FRT7ITS« 

The  preserved  fraits  are  iced  to  dry  them.  They  are  drained,  then 
passed  throagh  iakewarm  water  to  wash  them,  then  pnt  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  drying  stove  in  an  earthen  dish.  Sagar  cooked  to  the  grade 
au  petit  saufflS  is  pat  with  them,  and  they  are  made  to  take  a  covered 
lK)iling,  are  skimmed,  the  basin  taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed  on  a 
table  in  an  inclining  position,  where  the  sugar  is  massed  on  the  border 
of  the  basin  with  a  spatula.  When  the  sugar  commences  to  whiten, 
turn  one  or  several  of  the  fruits  in  the  whitened  portion,  remove  them 
with  a  fork,  and  spread  them  on  a  grate  or  strainer  placed  oveir  a  dish 
or  mold  to  candy. 
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When  the  frait  is  small  and  the  sngar  commences  to  grain,  mix  the 
whole  together,  raise  the  fruit  quickly  with  a  skimmer  and  pat  it  oqi 
strainer.  When  the  fruits  are  soft  it  is  necessary  to  cook  a  little  banler 
and  mass  the  sngar  more  than  for  hard  or  dry  fruits  and  rinds. 

This  ice  is  now  kept  for  nse,  and  when  wanted  a  little  sngar  is  addd 
each  time.  When  thick  or  gelatinous,  it  is  cooked  and  massed  more, 
or  replaced. 

CANDIED  PEUITS. 

Drain  the  preserved  frnits,  wash  them  in  lukewarm  water,  and  pnt 
them  on  a  strainer  on  the  stove  to  dry.  When  they  are  dry  pat  thee. 
Hide  by  side,  and  put  them  between  two  strainers  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  place  them  thus  in  a  mold  to  candy 

Take  sngar  cooked  au petit  souffii^t  36^  to  37^,  and  pour  it  slowly 
over  the  fruits  from  above,  and  then  place  the  mold  in  a  drying  stove, 
heat  to  40Oy  drain  when  sufficiently  candied,  ordinarily  at  the  end  office 
or  six  hours. 

Fruits  that  are  dry  and  firm  are  also  candied  cold,  the  candy  is  fin^ 
and  less  subject  to  mass,  in  that  case  the  sugar  is  cooked  1^  or  2^  les6, 
is  put  to  candy  at  night  and  drained  the  next  morning. 

SUGASS. 

I  now,  perhaps,  have  sufficiently  presented  the  processes  required  bj 
my  instructions,  but  it  seems  important,  to  make  matters  clear,  that 
something  be  said  concerning  the  various  forms  of  preparation  of  sugar 
that  are  used  in  the  business. 

Only  clarified  sugar  is  used,  and  this  is  reduced  to  simps  of  varioos 
densities.  The  degree  of  density  is  ascertained  by  a  pi»e  «tncp,  au 
aerometer  invented  by  Beaum^. 

The  first  condition  of  cookinrr  whichi  shaU  mention  \%  called  La  napp^  and  ih» 
sQgar  weighs  20^.  When,  in  dipping  the  skimmer  into  boiling  sngar,  after  a  torn  <  ^ 
the  hand  the  airnp  spreads  along  the  skimmer,  it  has  reached  this  stage. 

Petit  1x994.  —The  sugar  weighs  25^.  Some  boilings  after  la  nappi,  pass  the  fexeiDser 
on  the  skimmer  charged  with  sirnp,  and  apply  it  against  the  thumb.  If  in  spraadicz 
these  two  tingers  yon  see  a  little  thread  which  breaks  immediately,  leavlni^  a  dr^M*:. 
the  finger,  you  have  petit  liss^. 

Orand  Uhh^. — ^The  sugar  weighs  30^.  When  the  thread  has  more  consiateney,  mu 
spreads  more,  yon  have  grand  lisiS. 

Petit  perle. — The  sugar  wei^jhs  33°. 

Grand  perU. — The  sugar  weighs  34°  and  35°.  If  at  last  in  speading  the  two  fiasco 
the  threa<i  sustains  itself  without  breaking,  yon  have  the  grand  perU,  The  att«nti»» 
workinan  will  distinguish  these  two  cookings  by  the  aspect  of  the  liquid.  It  p^- 
dnc4;r;  large,  high,  round  bubbles  going  out  from  the  boUing  in  the  form  of  peark. 

Petit  •oM^c— The  sugar  weighs  37°.     It  will  be  recognised  when,  in  blowing  thrpr^jt 
the  holes  of  the  skimmer  after  it  has  been  shaken,  the  liquid  forms  little  biibb]«»  ^' 
the  Hide  opposite,  which  lightly  detach.    This  is  the  petit  eouJfflS  employed  la  k^: 
fruit. 

Grand  8ouffl4.— The  sngar  weighs  38°.  After  some  boilings  operate  aa in  pcto't  999P* 
If  the  bobbles  are  larger,  roieinbling  soap-bnbbles  and  maintaining  them^rUfK  « 
momi  ut,  it  U  the  ^andfoi^^.    Or  dip  your  finger  in  firesh  watei^  piling*  it  in  1^ 
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sagar  and  dip  it  agftiu  in  the  water,  if  there  remains  a  little  oompact  sagar  at  the 
end  of  your  finger  yon  have  the  same  thing. 

The  same  means  are  employed  for  the  cooking  of  gro»  eandi. 

Petit  bottl^ — ^The  sugar  weighs  39^.  Dip  your  finger  in  fresh  water,  then  in  the 
boiling  sugar,  and  then  again  in  the  water.  If  it  forms  a  soft  ball  which  one  can 
tarn  in  the  fingers  you  have  the  cooking  for  bon  bons  with  liquors. 

Grand  JnyidS— The  sngar  weighs  40°.  After  some  boilings  more  renew  the  precieding 
operation.  If  the  ball  is  larger  and  harder  yon  have  the  cooking  for  preserves  which 
are  not  clear. 

Petit  oani.  — ^Af ter  some  boilings  operate  as  before.  If  in  cooling  the  sngar  it  breaks ; 
if  it  attaches  to  the  teeth,  it  is  9k  petit  oaee^. 

After  the  grand  houU,  the  degree  of  the  sugar  is  no  more  observed.  It  is  then  the 
cooking  of  the  twisted  sugars,  or  ewsreetore. 

Grand  caes^, — When  after  being  further  cooked  the  sngar  produces  a  little  simmer- 
ing  in  wat<er  and  adheres  no  longer  to  the  teeth,  it  is  a  grand  oaea^.  This  is  the  cook- 
ing of  barley  sugar,  caramels,  burnt  almonds,  etc.  An  experienced  workman  will 
re^idily  recognize  it  by  the  crackling  which  the  sugar  makes  in  thefingerst 

J.  E.  IBISH, 

OansuL 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Oognac^  November  25, 1885. 


RHEIMS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FRISBIJB. 

While  crystallized  fruits  {fruits  glacSs)  are  kept  on  sale  by  all  first- 
class  grocers  and  confectioners,  and  quite  extensively  used  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  are  not  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this  district,  for  the 
principal  reason  that  the  fruit  grown  here  is  not  of  sufiScient  variety, 
qaality,  and  quantity  for  the  purpose,  and  by  reason  of  its  scarcity  it 
usually  commands  too  high  a  price  to  make  the  business  profitable.  I 
have  found  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing  crystallized  fruits,  and 
other  preserving  methods,  in  carried  on  in  Southern  France,  the  great 
center  of  the  industry  being  at  Olermont-Ferrand,  in  the  department  of 
Puyde-Dome,  about  100  miles  west  of  Lyons,  which  is  the  greatest  fruit- 
producing  section  of  France,  and  where  fruit  of  many  kinds  is  nearly  al- 
ways plentiful  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  dealers  in  this  section  usu- 
ally purchase  their  crystallized  and  other  preserved  fruits  from  the 
wholesale  houses  of  Paris,  who  receive  it  in  large  quantities  from  the 
section  named,  and  in  some  considerable  quantities  from  Nice,  where  it 
i8  also  quite  largely  manufactured.  It  is  said  that  this  firuit  is  not  so 
finely  and  nicely  made  at  any  other  place  in  France  as  at  Clermont-Fer- 
rand and  at  Nice.  There  is  at  Bheims,  however,  an  occasional  confec- 
tioner of  the  first  class,  who  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  advanta- 
geously manufacture  his  own  fruits,  but  this  is  always  done  on  a  small 
scale  and  only  for  the  needs  of  his  local  customers  and  never  for  whole- 
sale nor  for  export,  and  which  my  information  teaches  me  they  manu- 
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fiictare  aooording  to  the  following  methods,  and  which  are  Md  to  be 
sabstantially  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  large  establishmentB  ic 
the  south  of  France : 

CRYST  A  TJJZKD  FRUITS. 

Begin  the  operation  by  dipping  the 'fruit  into  hot,  melted  sugar  for  .± 
moment ;  let  it  drain  and  dry.  Then  wash  it  lightly  in  lukewarm  water. 
after  which  put  it  in  earthenware  pans  or  dishes  and  place  it  in  a  wane 
(not  hot)  oven  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Cook  some  sugar  over  a  slow  fire 
in  a  copper  dish  at  105o  of  heat;  put  the  firuit  in  the  boiling  sa«r<ir 
for  a  few  seconds ;  skim ;  remove  the  dish  from  the  fire  and  place  it  on 
a  table  in  an  inclined  position  and  collect  the  sugar  on  the  side  with  a 
spatula.  When  the  sugar  begins  to  whiten  roll  the  fruit  in  it,  one  or 
two  at  a  time ;  remove  it  with  a  fork  and  place  it  on  galvanized  or 
tinned- wire  sieves  or  grates,  over  earthenware  dishes  or  candy  mold^. 
When  the  fruit  is  small,  as  soon  as  the  sugar  begins  to  granidate  mix 
the  whole,  fruit  and  sugar,  rapidly  together  and  remove  quickly  with  i 
coarse  skimmer,  placing  the  fruit  on  a  wire  sieve  as  above  described. 
If  the  fruit  is  soft  cook  it  a  little  more,  and  stir  the  sugar  longer  with 
the  spatula  than  if  it  be  hard,  dry,  or  of  the  rinds. 

Keep  the  glasing  (sugar)  for  future  use,  and,  if  necessary,  renew  it  bj 
adding  more  sugar.  Should  the  sugar  become  pasty,  cook  and  stir  it 
longer,  or,  better  still,  replace  it  with  iresh  glazing. 

OANBIEI)  FRUITS. 

First  dip  the  fruit  in  hot  melted  sugar  for  a  moment,  let  it  drain  and 
dry,  after  which  wash  it  lightly  in  lukewarm  water ;  then  place  it  on  i 
sieve  to  dry  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  oven.  When  it  is  dry  cook  some  sa^ 
over  a  slow  fire  to  95^  or  10(K>  of  heat.  Place  the  fruit  side  by  side 
between  two  galvanizc^-wire  sieves  or  grates  in  a  candy  mold ;  poor 
the  sugar  carefully  over  the  fruit  and  then  place  the  molds  in  an  oTec 
heated  to  I05<=>.  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  candied,. which  is  usually 
accom])lished  in  five  or  six  hours,  remove  and  let  the  fruit  drain  aod 
dry. 

Fruit  that  is  hard  or  dry  may  be  candied  by  the  cold  method,  tbt^ 
candy  being  finer  and  less  liable  to  granulate.  Oook  the  glazing  tv 
between  95^  and  100<^  of  heat.  Place  the  fruit  in  the  glazing  in  tbt 
evening  and  remove  it  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  allowed  to  drip 
and  dry. 

OARAMBLED  FRUIT. 

Begin  by  preparing  each  kind  of  fruit,  according  to  its  nature,  to  Iw 
(lipped  into  the  caramel,  a  substance  obtained  as  follows:  Cook  aboat 
2  i>onnd8  of  clarified  sugs^r,  which  is  preferable  to  melted  sugar.  t<i 
which  add  a  spoonful  of  glucose  to  prevent  its  granulating,  and  coi^ 
H  until  it  becomes  hird  and  brittle  when  placed  in  cold  water.    PImo^ 
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am  earthen  er  copper  dish  in  an  inclined  position  oyer  a  slow  Are  or 
over  hot  cosJs  lightly  covered  with  cinders  or  ashes  so  that  the  sugar 
does  not  get  cool.  Di^)  the  fruit  in  the  sugar  and  then  place  it  on  a 
sieve  or  haug  it  on  strings  over  an  oiled  marble  slab ;  for  small  fruit,  on 
wire  sieves  or  grates  made  for  the  purpose,  and  for  large  fruit,  such  as 
orauges,  chestnuts,  etc.,  simply  place  them  on  the  marble. 

U  the  fruit  has  been  prepared  on  strings,  cut  the  strings  and  place 
the  carameled  fruit  on  sieves  and  put  it  away  in  a  dry  place.  If  the 
fruit  has  been  done  on  skewers,  especially  oranges,  remove  the  skewers 
before  the  caramel  is  completely  cold,  as  otherwise  the  caramel  gets 
broken  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  escapes.  When  removed  in  proper 
time  the  hole  made  in  the  fruit  by  the  skewer  is  easily  closed  up  by  the 
warm  caramel. 

Fruit  should  only  be  carameled  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  so  as.  to 
be  nice,  fine,  and  fresh.  Oarameled  fruit  can  be  either  served  up  in 
fancy  structures  and  forms  or  separately.  When  carameliug  fruit  two 
or  more  persons  should  always  be  engaged  in  the  operation,  as  the  car- 
amel should  be  kept  hot  and  never  allowed  to  cool,  as  if  it  is  reheated 
it  will  granulate  and  redden.  To  caramel  fruit  wooden  skewers,  string, 
or  galvanized  or  tinned  wire  may  be  used. 

In  carameliug  cherries  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered,  viz : 
If  fresh  they  must  be  very  fresh  and  sound,  and  have  the  stems  cut 
short,  that  is,  about  half  length;  (2)  if  the  cherries  have  been  preserved 
they  must  be  dried  before  the  operation ;  (3)  if  brandy  cherries  are 
used- they  must  be  allowed  to  drip  and  be  left  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm 
oven.  They  are  either  tied  together  or  fastened  on  skewers,  then 
dipped  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Chestnuts. — Boast  the  chestnuts  slowly  so  as  not  to  scorch  them ;  re- 
move the  shell  and  inner  husk.  Put  them  on  skewers  and  dip  them  in 
the  caramel.  In  removing  them  give  them  a  twirl,  so  as  to  spread  the 
caramel  evenly  over  them  and  lay  them  on  a  slightly  oiled  marble  slab. 

Oranges. — ^Ohoose  the  finest  and  firmest  frnit,  remove  the  peel,  divide 
into  quarters,  remove  all  the  white  with  a  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut 
the  skin,  as  the  juice  would  come  out  and  dissolve  the  caramel.  Put 
them  on  skewers  on  a  sieve  and  place  them  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  oven, 
to  be  slightly  dried  before  dipping.  Finish  as  with  chestnuts.  Oranges 
should  be  skewered  through  the  center  so  as  to  prevent  the  juice  from 
running  when  the  skewer  is  withdrawn. 

Preserved  fruits. — All  kinds  of  preserved  fruits,  such  as  apricots, 
small  oranges,  plums,  nuts,  pears,  dates,  prunes,  etc.,  can  be  carameled 
by  following  the  foregoing  instructions.  Only  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  fruit  be  first  washed  in  luke-warm  water  to  remove  the  sirup 
and  then  dried  in  &  warm  oven. 

Orapes. — Fresh  or  dry  Malaga  grapes  are  frequently  used  and  grapes 
of  the  country  in  their  season.  Several  grapes  are  fastened  on  galvan- 
ized wire,  and  the  bunches  thus  formed  are  fastened  to  a  wooden  skewe^^lc 
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they  are  then  dipped  into  the  caramel  and  then  placed  on  small  win 
sieves,  of  which  the  meshes  are  made  of  proper  size  to  hold  the  grapes, 
and  placed  as  nsnal  above  a  marble  slab. 

Small  frnitSy  snch  as  corrants,  raspberries,  strawberries,  almoDd&, 
filberts,  hazelnuts,  etc.,  can  be  carameled,  bat  care  shoold  be  takes 
that  the  frait  be  separated  when  removed  from  the  sngar. 

John  L.  Fbisbis, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Eheims^  November  11, 1885. 


BORDEAUX. 

RSPOBT  BT  OONStrL  SOOSSYMLT. 

Having  careMly  examined  the  methods  employed  in  orystallizm^ 
frnitSy  I  am  enabled  to  report  as  follows : 

All  irnits  indigenous  to  France,  and  a  few  select  fruits  from  otbef 
countries,  as  also  several  species  of  soft  shell-nuts  are  employed. 

The  kettles  used  are  generally  of  copper  (much  broader  than  dee{>. 
to  prevent  crushing  the  fruit),  provided  with  a  wire  frame  placed  1  of 
2  inches  from  the  bottom  to  protect  the  fruit  from  scorching.  Whtu 
ready  for  use  they  are  three-fourths  filled  with  water,  which  is  beait^: 
to  boiling  point  (95°  centigrade)  and  covered  by  a  towel  or  straw  cover. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  several  days  before  maturity;   and,  it 
possible,  early  in  the  nioruiug  of  a  dry  day.    The  first  important  step 
is  the  bleaching,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  parboiling  of  such  tmi:^ 
as  are  to  be  subjected  to  this  preliminary  process.    The  fruit  should  btr 
picked  and  bleached  the  same  day  to  obtain  best  results.    The  pits  ^u^- 
carefully  removed  and  the  fruit  plunged  into  very  cold  water  befon* 
being  transferred  to  the  kettle.    During  the  processof  boiling,  the  froir 
is  occasionally  gently  stirred,  so  that  each  separate  piece  may  be  eqa»Iiv 
cooked.    When  the  fruit  begins  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  ketUe  the 
fire  is  reduced  for  ten  minutes,  then  gradually  increased  until  the  fnur 
again  rises  to  the  surface  and  becomes  sufficiently  tender  to  be  pane: 
ured  with  a  straw.    They  are  then  carefully  removed  from  the  keni^' 
with  a  skimmer  and  dropped  into  very  cold  water,  which  is  reoewtd 
several  times,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly  cold ;  they  are  then  phtM 
upon  wire  frames  to  dry.    The  boiling  should  be  accomplished  qiiiclLij 
so  as  to  submit  the  fruit  to  as  rapid  ^nd  sudden  change  of  temperatare 
as  possible.    The  boiling  is  generally  done  over  an  open  fire,  bat  tth* 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  steam  is  employed,  as  it  :^ 
an  easier  matter  to  regulate  the  heat  from  steam  necessary  to  the  dift^ 
ent  kind  of  fruits. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  first  boiling,  since  the  fimit,  if  oth- 
done,  falls  to  pieces,  and  if  underdone  the  pores  are  compressed,  prevrit- 
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ing  a  thoroagh  permeatioa  of  the  sagar,  and  in  consequence  the  fruit 
becomes  tongh,dark  in  color,  aud  soon  grows  moldy.  When  the  same 
water  is  used  a  second  time  for  the  purpose  of  boiling,  it  is  thoroughly 
cooled  before  receiving  the  fresh  fruit ;  it  is  then  slowly  heated,  the 
temperature  being  maintained  at  a  low  point  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  the  fruits  are  not  sufficiently  soft  after  the  first  boiling,  they 
are  put  into  a  hot  sirup  (invariably  made  of  cane  sugar)  of  25^  of 
density,  the  water  remaining  in  the  fruit  is  absorbed  by  the  sirup  and 
is  gradually  reduced.  After  the  preliminary  boiling  in  water  the  fruit 
is  submitted  to  the  sirup  daily  for  five  or  ten  days,  or  until  the  sugar 
has  thoroughly  penetrated  the  pores.  After  each  boiling  the  fruit  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  sirup  and  put  into  a  cool  place  to  dry.  The 
sirup  for  the  first  boiling  is  always  25<^  of  density,  and  is  increased  20 
each  day  until  it  reaches  36^,  excepting  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
submit  the  fruit  to  the  sirup  twice  in  the  same  day,  then  it  is  only  in- 
creased 1^  and  is  not  allowed  to  boil,  but  only  to  scald  the  fruit. 

Fruits  are  crystallized  with  and  without  rind,  whole,  in  halves,  and  in 
quarters.  Pears,  apples,  quinces,  and  oranges  are  generally  crystallized 
peeled.  To  retain  the  delicate  coloring  in  such  fruit,  as  the  apricot, 
pear,  peach,  and  chestnut,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  every  hectoliter  of 
cold  water  40  or  50  grams  of  pulverized  alum. 

Some  confectioners  employ  lemon  juice,  verjuice,  salt,  sugar  of  milk, 
and  epsom  salts,  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit  after  boiling  and 
snlphate  of  copper,  vinegar  or  salt,  to  retain  the  green  color  natural  to 
certain  fruits. 

When  the  crystallized  fruit  is  destined  for  warm  countries  it  receives 
aidditional  cooking.  The  fruit  when  crystallized  is  packed  in  boxes  con- 
taining from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  each. 

There  are  several  establishments  in  Bordeaux  devoted  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  fruits.  The  most  imi)ortantof  which  is'  that  of  Alexander 
Droz  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Tlieir  average  annual  sale  of  crystallized  fruits  is  160,000 
pounds,  the  half  of  which  is  consumed  in  France.  Their  annual  export- 
ation of  cherries  alone  to  England  and  Bussia  is  24,000  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  very  nearly  700,000  pounds  of  fruit  is  crystallized 
a>t  Bordeaux  annually.  The  average  cost  per  pound  (not  including  the 
price  of  tbo  fruit)  to  the  producer  is  15  cents,  or  $15  per  cwt.  The  fruits 
in  greatest  demand  on  this  market  are  apricots,  cherries,  andchestnutSt 
The  sepamte  preparation  of  each  I  give  in  full  below. 

▲PBICOTS. 

The  apricotH  should  be  picked  several  days  before  maturity.  An  in- 
cision is  made  by  a  knife  at  the  head,  and  the  pit  gently  fbrced  out, 
the  unripe  parts  are  lightly  pricked,  and  the  fruit  is  tben  planged  into 
very  cold  water  containing  a  little  alum  or  lemon  juice.  The  water  is 
obanged  frequently  before  the  fruit  is  transferred  to  bQtpGii|^p^p(^^^Ji^£^ 
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density,  preparatory  to  boiling.  After  boiling,  the  fimit  is  taken  fron 
the  sirup  and  removed  to  a  cool  place  antil  the  next  day.  Thia  ptoooK 
is  followed  for  five  or  six  days,  each  day  increasing  the  density  of  tlie 
sirup  20  until  it  reaches  36o.  The  fruit  is  only  permitted  to  boil  after 
the  first  cooking  if  it  continues  too  firm ;  if  soft,  it  only  simmers.  Tbe 
kettle  containing  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  as  the  simp 
begins  to  whiten  the  fruit  is  carefully  turned  in  the  whitish  parts  and 
then  removed  from  the  kettle  and  placed  on  a  wire  frame  to  dry. 

CHERRIES. 

Large  cherries  should  be  chosen.  After  the  stems  are  removed  tbe 
pits  are  taken  out,  the  cherries  are  placed  on  a  dish  side  by  side,  ^tb 
the  open  side  up,  and  covered  with  powdered  sugar;  layer  after  layer  is 
thus  formed  until  the  dish  is  filled;  it  is  then  set  aside  until  tiie^ii 
day.  They  are  frequently  stirred,  and  finally  are  slowly  cooked  sml 
crystallized. 

OHESTNUTS. 

The  large  chestnuts  of  Lyons,  France,  or  Lueques,  Italy,  are  prefenei 
The  outer  shell  is  removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  braise  or  brea&the 
nut.  They  are  immediately  put  into  cold  water,  from  which  they  an 
transferred  to  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  where  they  remain  udiII 
they  become  tender ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the  boiling  water,  freed 
from  the  skin  surrounding  them,  which  is  a  delicate  operation  and  should 
be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  nut  is  liable  to  cniiDUe. 
and  in  consequence  is  difficult  to  crystalline.  Once  peeled  they  are  po: 
into  sirup  of  20^  of  density,  and  are  kept  hot  over  a  slow  fire.  Tbe 
kettle  is  covered  with  a  towel  or  piece  of  white  paper  antil  the  sirop 
begins  to  whiten.  The  kettle  is  then  removed  and  tbe  same  pioees 
followed  as  employed  in  crystallizing  apricots. 

Obo.  W.  Boosevblt, 

V(mnL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bin'deauXj  November  19, 1886. 


NICE. 

BBPOBT  BT  aONSXJL  BATBSWAT,  OF  KXOB, 

The  art  of  fruit  crystallization,  as  ^nployed  in  France,  is,  in  thesy. 
a  process  by  which  certain  fruits  are  preserved  by  withdrawing  tfec 
juices  which  lead  to  fermentation  and  substituting  a  thoroogfa  9tifs^ 
tion  of  sugar. 

The  successful  practice  of  the  art  depends  largely  on  the  jndfiae^ 
and  experienced  skill  of  the  confectioner,  for  many  eonditioiis,  i*^ 
pendent,  of  any  formula,  may  operate  in  favor  of  or  adveiaeliy  totx 
desired  results.  Digitized  by  v^jOOyi(:r 
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The  oatme  of  the  soil  from  which  the  fimits  have  been  produced  must 
first  be  carefully  considered.  Ooafectioners  here  prefer,  therefore,  to 
select  their  fruits  among  those  grown  on  a  dry  soil,  as  such  are  more 
palatable,  damp  land  producing  those  too  soft,  or  of  an  insufficient  firm- 
ness of  fiber  to  support  the  fabrication. 

The  process  also  is  modified  by  the  variety  of  fhiit  used,  and  its  de- 
gree of  hardness  or  ripeness;  and  the  exact  adaptation  of  the  sirup 
thereto  is  also  a  requisite  to  complete  success.  For  instance,  pine-apple 
demands  a  density  of  sirup  of  only  18^,  while  other  fruits  of  less  consist- 
ence require  according  to  their  kind  a  sirup  up  to  a  maximum  of  42^. 

Again,  some  fruit  must  receive  a  special  preparation.  Thus  cedars, 
mandarin,  and  bitter  oranges  should  be  soaked  first  in  a  bath  of  sea- 
water,  often  changed,  which  gives  them  consistency  and  removes  a  dis- 
agreeable flavor  which  renders  them  otherwise  unfit  for  use. 

All  fruits  produced  here,  apples  excepted,  can  be  crystallized,  but  the 
more  ^^fat"  the  fruit  the  less  easily  the  sirup  penetrates  into  its  pulp; 
thus  oranges  admit  the  process  easily,  but  plums  much  less  readily. 

The  oranges  used  for  this  purpose  are  gathered  at  times  commencing 
when  the  fruit  is  hardly  formed,  and  has  simply  the  firmness  and  taste 
of  fhiit,  and  continuing  until  when  nearly  ripe  and  of  full  size  it  be- 
gins to  be  somewhat  colored. 

PROCESS  OF  CBTSTALLIZINa  FRX7ITS. 

The  fruit  is  plunged  into  very  hot  water  for  a  short  period,  or  until 
it  is  white  or  has  become  bleached. 

It  is  then  completely  drained  of  water  and  placed  in  a  sirup  of  white 
sugar  which  has  been  cooked  until  a  small  quantity  separated  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  forms  slight  filaments,  and  it  is  adapted  in 
strength  to  the  hardness,  softness,  and  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
employed. 

In  this  sirup  the  fruit  remains  until  the  mixture  of  juice  and  sirup 
shows  a  white  clouded  appearance,  indicating  the  beginning  of  fermen- 
tation. The  whole  is  then  again  subjected  to  heat  and  raised  to  the 
boiling  point  and  then  removed. 

Such  alternate  fermentation  and  boiling  is  usually  three  times  under- 
gone, the  fruit  and  sirup  remaining  together  from  two  to  five  weeks, 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  same. 

Bed  copper  boilers,  with  iron  handles  at  the  sides,  and  containing 
about  25  pounds,  are  used  in  the  process. 

BKAXmA  AEBOMETSB. 

The  aerometer  employed  to  show  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the 
water  contains  is  about  8  inches  in  length,  formed  in  ordinary  glass, 
and  in  weight  the  same  as  the  volume  of  water  which,  when  used,  it  dis- 
places, ^ 
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One  end  of  this  is  heavy,  that  it  may  stand  upright  in  the  liquid,  tbe 
center  has  a  chamber  of  rarifled  air,  and  the  other  extremity  is  a  slen* 
der  tabe,  on  which  is  marked  a  graduated  scale  from  the  top  toward 
the  center  of  its  length,  and  numbering  SO^.  The  rising  of  this  tabe 
above  the  liquid  shows  the  density  of  the  simp.  . 

One  of  the  confections  made  from  this  preliminary  process  is  styl^ 
"  crystallize ; "  the  other  "  glace." 

To  crystallize  the  fruit  thas  prepared  (as  in  the  foregoing  descriptioD) 
it  is  tf^en  from  the  sirap  and  dried  in  a  room  at  a  heat  of  lOCP  F^  when 
the  sugar  appears  in  small  crystals  on  its  surface.  ^'Olace"  is  pre- 
pared by  removing  the  fruit  from  the  sirup  and  allowing  it  to  dry  grad- 
ually. The  sugar  thus  forms  a  glaze  on  the  fruit,  which  gives  it  its 
name. 

PBOBUGTION  AND  COST. 

The  quantity  of  fruits  thus  preserved  in  this  consular  diBtrict  can  not 
be  accurately  determined,  as  there  are  no  statistics  of  these  products. 
The  following  data  per  year  may,  however,  be  received  as  neariy  cor- 
rect: 

Nice 90,000 

Cannes 30,000 

Mentone 15,000 

Monaco 10,000 

Whole  amount 14S,G00 

The  expense  of  labor  and  sugar  employed  in  the  manufiMture  of  tii«n 
may  be  estimated  as  foUowd :  (1)  1^  pounds  of  sugar  to  1  pound  of  frait 
cost  price  of  sugar,  14  cents  j  (2)  labor,  per  pound,  of  prodncticm,  5 
cents ;  entire  cost  of  sugar  and  labor,  19  cents. 

One  pound  of  crystallized  fruit  is  sold  here  at  the  manufacturers' 
wholesale  sales,  at  from  28  cents  to  50  cents,  according  to  its  kind  and 
quality. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  most  experienced  confeetioners  of  this  district 
for  the  foregoing  information,  and  especially  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Vog- 
gade,  of  Nice,  and  J.  Negree,  of  Cannes. 

Albebt  X  Hathewat, 

(kmmL 
United  States  OoNsxTiiATB, 

Nioey  Deemnber  1,  1886. 


Consul  Dufais,  under  date  November  9,  1885,  sends  tiie  following 

translation  of  a  letter  of  the  mayor  of  Olermont-Ferrand  on  the  subjert 

of  crystallized  fruits : 

CLBRMOKT-FBRKAirD,  Ihvmhtt  7,  ISSSk 

In  aoflwei  to  year  letter,  28tb  last  month,  I  have  the  honor  to  tranMoit  to  yoe  t^ 
following  Information  which  Mr.  Dionis,  confectionery  has  been  pleasod  to  gire  ot : 

**  The  oandymg  (giaceage)  of  frnit  is  an  operation  learned entinl^b^  ptaolia%a&^ 
Whifih  U  difflouit  to  deaoribe.  Digitized  by  VjOOg It: 
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"  When  the  fruit  is  well  drained  boil  the  sagar  briskly,  pat  the  drained  fruit  in  it 
coyer  up  yonr  pan  (a  large  one)  after  one  boiling,  then  withdraw  it  from  the  fire, 
work  year  sugar  until  entirely  melted.  Take  the  fhiit  out  with  a  skimmer,  put  them 
on  gridirons  in  a  drying  stove.  The  price  of  candied  fruit  varies  according  to  qual- 
ity and  kind  from  2  to  4  francs  per  kilogram  (about  2}  pounds)." 


THE  DATE-PALM  IN  PERSIA. 

SBPOST  BY  MINISXMB  PBATT, 
[Bepublished  from  Consular  Beports  No.  86.] 

As  a  first  resnlt  of  my  endeavors  to  obtain  practical  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  date-palm  {Pluenix  dactaifera)^  with  a  view  to  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States  and  cultivation  along  our  South 
Atiantic  and  Gulf  coast  and  in  Lower  Oalifomia,  I  have  succeeded  in 
gathering  from  Persian  sources  the  following : 

The  date-palm  is  found  in  countries  situated  within  the  zone  of  16 
and  30  degrees  north  and  south  latitude.  Except,  however,  in  rare 
instances  it  will  bear  no  fruit  in  localities  removed  120  or  135  miles 
fh>m  the  sea. 

There  are  two  methods  employed  for  propagating  the  date-tree ;  one 
by  setting  the  date  stone,  the  other  by  transplanting  the  seedling 
(self-sown). 

When  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  plant  from  the  stone  of  the  date  one 

perfectly  ripe  and  faultless  is  selected  and  both  ends  are  either  filed, 

or  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  until  the  inner  kernel  is  laid  bare.    It  is 

then  planted  in  a  mixture  of  gravel,  sand,  and  camel  manure.    From 

twelve  to  forty  days  usually  elapse  before  it  m^kes  its  appearance 

above  ground.    It  will  then  put  forth  long,  narrow,  thin,  and  tender 

leaves,  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  saddler's  needle.    From  the  fourth  to 

the  seventh  year  it  produces  nothing  except  long,  rough,  reed-like 

leaves*     It  is,  however,  possible  that  during  this  period  the  tree  may, 

from  its  leaves,  which  resemble  the  shoots  of  the  oleander,  bring  forth 

other  leaves;  but  owners  of  palm  gardens  pluck  off  these  in  order  to 

give  the^  tree  a  graceful  appearance.    Under  no  circumstances,  how- 

erer,  do  they  touch  the  leaves  that  shoot  out  trom  the  crown  of  the 

tree.     If  its  head  is  severed  from  its  body  the  whole  tree  withers  and 

dies*     £ach  individual  plant  is  either  male  or  female. 

^Wlien  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  stature  a  flowering  branch  is 
cat  from  the  male  palm  and  applied  to  the  half-open  flower  bowl  of 
the  female,  thus  giving  it  the  fecundating  principle  without  which 
It  can  not  mature  its  fruit  germs. 

In  no  instance  has  it  been  recorded  by  botanists  that  one  of  these  trees 
joaaesaed  in  itself  the  different  natures  of  male  and  female,  and  for 
^his  reason  was  it  that  the  Arab  savants  classed  the  palm  as  thi^  flrpt 
}f  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  last  of  the  animal      ^  g.^.^^^  ^^  VjOOgle 
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The  height  of  the  date-palm  varies  from  three  to  twelve  meters. 
The  tree  itself  will  indicate  the  time  of  fniit  bearing. 

When  it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity  i^  "will  cease  its  apward  growth 
and  throw  out  from  its  head  a  large  mass  of  long,  broad,  green, 
leaves,  which  protect  the  neck  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  san. 
The  young  seedlings  must  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  parent 
tree  in  the  month  of  January,  and  planted  and  reared  according  to 
the  foregoing  instructions. 

In  Persia  the  palm  is  growa  near  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Golf; 
also,  in  the  hot  districts  of  Kerman,  Khtlrzistan,  and  in  the  oasis  of 
Jandak. 

B.  Spencer  Pratt. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Teheranj  July  3, 1887. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ALMOND  TREE. 

BBPOBT  BT  00K8UL  MATHEWS,  OP  TANGIEML 
[  Republished  from  Consnlar  ReiK>rt8  No.  41^.] 

SoilSj  etc. — The  almond  is  a  tree  of  third  magnitude,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  facilty  in  raising  it,  for  its  hardiness  in  standing  continatid 
dronghts  growing  in  the  poorest  soils,  in  the  sands,  gravels,  and  amongst 
rocks  ^  and  finally  for  the  abundance  of  an^  high  prioe  which  its  fruit 
commands.  In  fact,  the  almond*tree  being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to 
rear  and  caltivate  is  the  most  osefnl  tree  to  industry,  medicine,  and  tbf 
arts. 

Galifornia  abounds  in  soils  which  are  considered,  owing  to  their 
locality,  lightness,  or  hilly  nature,  unprofitable  or  unfit  for  any  use  hot 
pasturing  cattle  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which,  if  planted  witii 
almonds,  would  become  sources  of  great  wealth  and  utility.  The  cult- 
ure of  almonds  is  fn  fact  the  easiest,  most  economical,  and  prodn€tiv«. 
At  the  sixth  year  the  almond  trees  commence  to  yield  by  tar  grater 
product  than  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  raising  and  caldTatioo, 
owing  to  their  rustic  habit,  requiring  no  care  from  the  tim^  of  their 
planting  to  the  long  period  which  these  trees  live. 

The  many  varieties  of  almonds  are  variously  described ;  they  are  d: 
vided  in  two  groups,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond.  The  most  pron 
inent  are  the  Princess  almond,  the  largest  and  most  superior  of  si'; 
others,  large,  soft-shell,  and  large,  sweet  almond,  very  much  soogfat: 
thecommoQ  almond,  with  a  small  fruit;  sweet  almond,  with  ateoder 
shell ;  Jordan  almond,  with  a  tender  shell  and  a  large,  sweet  kerof! 
These  almonds  are  largely  exported.  The  Sultana  almond,  or  IbsaoT 
the  Balearic  Islands,  with  a  small  fruit  and  tender  kemd ;  the  Pi^ 
chio  almond,  with  smaller  fruit  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  a  vaii^ 
of  hard  shell  and  bitter  almonds.  oigi^i^ed  by  VjOOglt: 
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Propagation^^^The  only  and  nsnal  mode  of  propagating  the  aunond  is 
irom  seed.  The  soil  preferred  by  almonds  is  a  light  sandy  soil ;  excessive 
or  even  great  richness  is  to  be  avoided,  as  in  this  the  trees  will  produce 
large  and  luxuriant  branchesf  and  foliage,  but  no  fruit.  The  hardiest 
almond  is  the  bitter,  and  is  prrferable  as  stock  for  budding  or  grafting  on 
a  given  variety.  The  next  hardiest  for  stocks  is  the  sweet,  hard-shell 
almond.  The  land  selected  should  be  plowed  or  worked  with  hoes  im- 
mediately after  the  first  rains.  In  the  month  of  November  or  December 
small  holes  are  dug,  as  it  for  sowing  water-melons,  and  distance  20  feet 
each  way.  Procure  the  nuts  of  the  last  season  and  those  which  have 
not  been  much  exposed  to  the  air.  In  procuring  almonds  for  seed  the 
best  quality  of  soft-shell  almond  must  be  used ;  then  they  will  grow  as 
standards,  requiring  no  budding  nor  grafting,  producing  fine  almonds 
even  if  some  issue  the  hard-shell  variety.  Plant  an  almond  in  each  hole 
from  1^  to  2  inches  deep,  but  not  deeper;  sow  them  with  the  sharp  point 
upwards,  without  breaking  their  shells.  They  will  come  up  in  about 
thirty-five  to  forty  days.  The  first  year  they  should  be  protected  against 
frost  and  snow  with  sticks  and  straw  around  them,  for,  hardy  as  they 
may  be  when  once  established,  they  would  be  in  some  danger  while 
young.  They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  the  spring  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should  be  stirred.  On  the  second  year  trim  off  the  lower 
Bhoots  and  head  down  those  in  exposed  positions  or  intended  for  dwarfs. 
The  buds  that  are  pushing  on  the  main  stem  should  be  rubbed  off; 
branches,  where  they  are  wanted,  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  buds, 
where  shoots  are  not  wanted,  rubbed  off.  It  is  far  better  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  strength  in  wood  that  has  to  be  pruned  off;  then  the  almond 
will  require  no  pruning,  but  an  annual  removal  of  dry  branches. 

In  order  to  provide  and  replace  with  plants  those  holes  where  the 
seed  has  &iled  to  come  up,  there  should  be  a  number  of  almonds  sown 
in  some  selected  place  near  at  hand;  sow  them  as  you  would  walnuts,  or 
rather  plant  them  at  regular  distances  8  inches  or  a  foot  apart  every 
way,  and  2  inches  deep;  in  the  spring  they  may  be  transplanted  to  their 
definite  places,  and  well  watered. 

fertilizing. — ^The  best  fertilizers  of  the  almond  trees  are  grass,  weeds, 
leaves,  etc.,  buried  around  them.  Almonds  are  grafted  or  budded  on 
plum  stocks  when  it  is  desired  to  retard  their  bloom,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered more  certain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  only  defect  of  the  almond  tree, 
precocity  to  plant  the  trees  in  sites  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  in  cold 
places,  in  order  to  retard  flowering  as  much  as  possible,  and  escape  the 
spring  frosts. 

Maturity* — ^The  almond  tree  comes  into  full  bearing  in  the  eighth  or 
tenth  year,  according  to  soil  and  climate.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when 
Qixite  ripe  and  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  cleaned  and  packed. 

Yield, — ^The  annual  product  of  the  almond  varies  according  to  the  age 
or  situation  of  the  plant;  a  twelve-year-old  tree  may  produce  from  8 
1^  16  pounds  of  unshelled  almonds — ^the  average  yield  is  12  pounds — 
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which  sell  readily  at  10  oeDts  per  pound  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
even  Morocco,  the  above  being  the  lowest  wholesale  price ;  and  sboaid 
the  trees  stand  20  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  trees  to  the  am, 
the  yield  per  acre  will  be  1,200  pounds,  6f  the  value  of  $120  per  acre. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  culture  of  almonds  in  a  faTorable 
climate  is  carried  on  on  lands  which  are  often  useless  for  other  crops, 
and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  very  small,  often  absolutely  nil,  it  \7ill 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  most  profitable  culture. 

Felix  A.  Mathews, 

Unitei)  States  Oonsulate, 

Tangier,  April  2, 1884. 


GRAPE-VINE  FERTILIZER. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMEROIAL  AQSNT  UALUR08  OF  ST.  BTIBNSS, 
[Republished  fiom  Consular  Beports  No.  117.] 

M.  George  Yille,  the  eminent  professor  of  vegetable  chemistry  at  tbt 
Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  writes  as  follows : 

During  the  last  five  yean  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  the  study  of  new  foran- 
las  of  chemical  fertilisers.  The  one  employed  for  the  grape-vine,  in  1889,  at  the  experi- 
mental vineyard  of  VinoenneSy  has  yielded  S0,000  kilograms  of  raisins  per  heeure. 
equal,  say,  to  180  hectoliters  of  wine.    The  receipe  is  as  follows : 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  at  16  per  cent i^*' 

Carbonateofpotash,  refined,  at  90  percent ^J^' 

Sulphate  of  lime ^' 

Total.... 1,«X 

The  manner  of  employing  this  fertilicer  is  very  simple.  A  little  cup-shaped  csTitr 
is  made  with  the  spade  around  each  vine  and  into  this  cavity  one  pours  the  quantity  d 
fertilizer,  which  has  been  ascertained  by  dividing  the  1,000  kilograms  by  the  number 
of  vines  on  the  hectare.  A  common  water-tumbler  may  serve  as  a  measme  by  fut- 
ronnding  the  tumbler  with  a  thread  at  the  height  of  the  dose  required.  After  tbf 
fertilizer  has  been  applied,  the  hole  is  fiUed  up  with  the  earth  removed  ioordfr  p 
make  the  hole.  In  case  the  vineyards  are  of  very  great  extent,  <me  may  proeaeil  is 
a  still  simpler  manner-~one  spreads  the  fertilizer  in  front  and  behind  the  rioes  a^i 
covers  it  with  earth  by  plowing.  This  manure  ought,  as  far  as  pcacticahle,  to  i^ 
applied  in  autumn,  in  November  and  December,  or  in  case  this  can  not  be  done,  ia 
January  and  February. 

The  above  recipe  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  soil  on  which  vines  are  grovr^ 
I  have  only  experimented  on  French  vines,  but  am  convinced  that  the  above  feiti] 
izer  will  have  the  same  effect  on  American  vines.  To  the  above  recipe  I  nsfaAi 
that  it  is  desirable  to  trim  the  vine  stocks  but  little,  and  to  let  them  remais  tsll.  w^* 
tall.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxers,  for  it  0^ 
fact  well  demonstrated  to-day  that  vines  on  trellis- work  have  been  ftee  frn  s^^ 
attacks. 

The  Ann6e  Scientiflque,  indorsing  the  recipe  of  Professor  Ville^  «ay^ 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  entire  sonth  of  France  8bort<v; 
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vine  Htocks  are  of  irnTnemorial  tradition,  the  recoinmendation  to  keep 
them  very  tall  (faille  d  Umtj  bats)  constitutes  a  bold  innovation,  bat  feels 
uo  hesitation  in  advising  viticaltarists  to  reform  their  habits  in  this 
respecl.  in  order  to  placer  themselves  in  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
dlHtingnished  chemist  for  the  application  of  his  recipe. 

I  am  informed  that  the  above-mentioned  large  prodnction  of  the  ex- 
pcrimental  vineyanl  at  Vincennes  can  not  exhanst  the  soil,  as  the  said 
fertilizer  folly  restores  to  the  soil  all  the  ingredients  consnmed  by  the 
production  of  the  crot>  of  raisins.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  favora- 
ble consequences  of  keeping  the  vines  tall  may  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  vines  kept  in  that  condition  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
leave}^,  which  constitute  the  respiratory  as  well  as  digestive  organs  of 
the  plant,  and  that  an  abundance  of  leaves  are  required  in  order  to  give 
vigor  and  productiveness  to  the  vine ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  de- 
ficiency of  leaves  causes  a  decrease  of  sugar  in  the  raisins  and,  in  coarse 
of  time,  probably,  a  tenderness  or  sponginess  in  the  roots. 

Oscar  Malmros, 

Commereial  Agent 

United  States  Gomhbrcial  Agency, 

St.  UUenne,  Jwne  4, 1890. 


THE  CITRON  OF  COMMERCE. 

[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  61.] 

ITALY. 

ROME. 
BBPOBT  ST  CONSUL-QSyERAL  ALDBIF. 

As  citron  is  not  grown  within  the  limits  of  this  cousalar  district,  1 
have  been  able  to  obtain  but  a  limited  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  citron  tree,  or  shrub,  will  grow  wherever  lemon  or  orange  trees 
grow.  It  flourishes,  however,  only  in  a  sandy  soil  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sea.  It  is  most  successful  in  sheltered  situations 
on  the  shores  of  bays.  As  might  therefore  be  expected  it  is  largely 
g:rowu  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  which  is  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the 
Borth  wind,  and  also  in  the  Southern  Mediterranean  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  iu  Sicily.  The  French  island  of  Corsica  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
lific citron-producing  district  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  The  present 
Corsican  crop  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  5,510,000  pounds.  Great  care 
is  ueeded  in  the  cultivation  of  citron.  The  finit  when  full  grown  is 
large  and  weighs  from  1  to  3  pounds,  and  will,  unless  the  branches  are 
carefnlly  propped  up,  either  break  them  or  bend  them  to  the  ground. 
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The  average  crop  per  acre  of  citron  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  as  the 
size  of  a  crop  depends  npou  so  many  conditions — such  as  the  climate 
and  soil.  If  we  assauie  that  each  shrab  or  tx^ee  is  planted  3  yards  from 
every  other,  which  by  many  growers  is  regarded  as  the  best  arrange- 
ment, we  shoald  have  1,110  shrnbs  to  the  hectare.  If  the  average  prod- 
uct of  each  shrub  be  assumed  to  be  14  citrons,  we  should  have  a  total 
product  of  15,400  citrons  to  the  hectare,  equivalent  to  6,231  citxons  to 
the  acre ;  or,  assuming  the  average  weight  of  the  fruit  to  be  1^  poonds^ 
about  9,346  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  cost  of  production  varies  so  greatly  in  different  localities  and  at 
different  times  that  no  trustworthy  and  generally  useful  answer  to  the 
question  of  cost  can  be  given.  In  the  neighborhood  of  (^enoa,  how- 
ever, it  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  $68  per  acre. 

More  citron  is  imported  into  than  is  exported  from  Italy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  citron  for  three  years: 


T6«r. 

ImpoztiL 

byixu. 

1882 

Pouadi. 
S,  we,  701 

2;7«3,4M 

SlS.r£l 

1883      

«l,T1f 

1884 

x.srs 

The  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  citron  comes  from  Fnmoe,  and 
nearly  all  from  the  island  of  Corsica. 

Citron  is  chiefly  prepared  for  the  market  at  Leghorn,  which  is  the 
most  important  citron  port. in- the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit  is  first  pat 
into  a  salt  pickle,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  lie  for  three  months.  Hiis 
pickling  in  the  case  of  the  Corsican  fruit  is  done  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  Corsican  citron  grower,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  done  after  the  GoisicaQ 
fruit  reaches  Leghorn.  The  next  process  consists  in  dividing  the  frait 
into  halves  and  quarters,  and  packing  them  into  sugar  sirop.  The 
sirup  when  first  used  is  weak,  but  its  strength  is  gradually  increased 
by  additions.  Four  we^ks  is  the  ordinary  period  during  which  the 
fruit  remains  packed  in  sugar,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  market  price  everywhere  fluctuates  greatly.  During  the  present 
year  the  price  at  Leghorn  has  varied  from  $14.47  to  $22.19  per  50  kilo- 
grams, or  110.20  pounds.  To  some  extent,  so  it  is  said,  these  fluctu*- 
tions  were  due  to  the  speculative  condition  of  the  market  in  New  YwL 
where  the  price  has  varied  greatly. 

William  L.  Aldot, 

United  States  Consulatk-Gknebal, 

liomcj  November  29, 1886.    . 
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LEGHORN. 

RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  8ABT0BI. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  citrons  which  are  subseqaently  converted  into  the  candied  citron 
of  commerce  are  grown  chiefly  in  Greece,  Calabria,  and  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Corsica.    Most  of  those  which  come  to  this  port,  Leghorn, 
are  from  Corsica,  where  it  is  claimed  the  finest  qualities  are  prodnced. 
The  citron  tree  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  orange  and  lemon,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  begin  to  bear  froit  the  third  year  after 
being  plant/Cd.    It  bears  one  crop  of  fmit  yearly,  which  matnres  and  is 
gathered  during  September  and  October.    The  trees  are  pruned  every 
year,  the  branches  being  made  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shape 
of  a  hollow  circle.    They  are  also  manured  yearly,  generally  with  stable 
dung.    In  summer  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  kept  well  watered ; 
otherwise,  if  there  should  be  a  drought,  the  trees  suffer,  and  the  fmit 
will  drop  o£f  or  will  not  attain  ltd  full  size.    The  citron  tree  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  frost  and  cold  winds  than  the  orange  or  lemon, 
hence  sheltered  sitaations  with  a  favorable  exposure  are  sought  for  plant- 
ing them,  and  hedges  of  brushwood  disposed  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  winds.    The  fruit  resembles  a  huge  lemon,  and  is  often  so  large  and 
heavy  that  it  must  be  supported  on  the  tree. 

They  ai*e  shipped  to  the  factories  for  candying,  sometimes  in  sacks, 
but  usually  in  large  hogsheads  filled  with  brine.  On  being  taken  out 
of  these  hogsheads  or  sacks  they  are  placed  in  tubs  containing  fresh 
brine  and  left  for  about  a  month.  The  brine  is  then  renewed,  and  the 
fruit  may  remain  in  it  until  required  for  use,  even  for  a  period  of  four 
or  five  months. 

OANBYINa  CITRON. 

When  the  citrons  are  to  be  candied  they  are  taken  out  of  these  tubs 
and  boiled  in  fresh  water  until  sulficiently  soft,  which  is  ascertained 
by  testing  them  with  a  fork.  This  usually  takes  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  hours,  and  they  are  then  cut  into  pieces,  the  seeds  carefully 
reinove49  and  they  are  immersed  in  cold  water  and  left  for  twenty-tbnr 
hoars,  and  become  a  green  color.  After  this  they  are  placed  in  large 
earthen  jars  with  hot  sirup,  which  should  entirely  cover  them,  and  re- 
main about  three  weeks.  During  this  time  the  proportion  of  sugar  in 
the  simp  is  gradually  increased.  They  are  then  put  into  boilers,  with 
crystallized  sugar  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  cooked )  then  allowed 
to  oool  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  boiled  again  until  they  can  absorb 
no  more  sugar,  and  then  taken  out  of  the  boilers  and  placed  on  a  wire 
netting  to  dry.  They  are  now  ready  for  packing  and  are  placed  in 
small  wooden  boxes  containing  about  25  pounds  each,  and  these  in 
their  turn  are  packed  in  cases  (half  cases  they  are  termed  in  the  trade) 
which  contain  ten  of  them.    The  proportion  of  sugar  used  in  the  proc- 
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ess  of  caudyiDg  is  80  per  cent. — that  is,  80  pouDds  of  sugar  to  100 
pounds  of  citron — ^aud  the  kind  used  is  generally  Egyptian  crystallized 
sugar,  which  costs  at  the  factories  11.85  cents  per  pound.  The  Govern- 
ment allows  a  drawback  at  the  above  rate — ^that  is,  80  pounds  of  sugar 
to  100  pounds  of  fruit — on  such  as  is  subsequently  exported.  As  the 
duty  is  5.7  cents  per  pound,  it  being  returned  makes  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  used  in  candying  the  fruit  afterwards  exported  6.15  per  pound. 

There  are  nine  factories  for  candying  citrons  in  Leghorn,  employing; 
about  300  men  and  producing  annually  4,400,000  pounds.  In  1884  the 
United  States  took  of  these  1,921,341  pounds,  valued  at  $214,652.23, 
and  up  to  the  present  date  in  1885  they  have  taken  1,819,764  pounds, 
valued  at  $261,566.01,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  an  increase  in  the 
valuation.  The  remainder  is  sent  principally  to  Holland  for  distzibn- 
tion  through  nortlieru  Europe  and  England. 

As  thero  are  no  citrons  grown  in  this  consular  district,  it  is  difficalt 
to  give  correct  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  this  fruit.  The  pnet 
paid  by  tbe  merchants  here  varies  according  to  the  supply,  5|  to  6^ 
cents  per  pound  being  about  the  average  cost  of  the  fruit  in  brine  at 
the  factories. 

The  article  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  speculators,  and  the  prices 
of  the  candied  fruit  show  great  variations.  While  during  the  earlj 
autumn  the  prices  ranged  from  16^  to  18^  cents,  it  can  now  readily  be 
purchased  for  13  cents  per  pound. 

Victor  A.  Sartori, 

CamuL 

United  States  Oonsulatb,  g 

iLeghoni^  December  21, 1885. 


MRSSINA. 

EBPORT  OF  CONSUL  JONS& 

THE  OITRON  TREE. 

Formerly  in  the  Province  of  Messina  th^ citron  {Citrus  mediea)  was 
extensively  grown  in  hedges,  as  dividing  lines  between  neighbon,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  this  tree  has  been  nearly  exterminated  io 
this  vicinity  by  the  diseases  known  as  gamma  (bleeding)  and  eagna{fooi 
rot). 

The  citron  was  the  first  of  the  citnis  family  introduced  into  Europe. 
In  its  bearing  and  general  appearance  it  is  the  most  strongly  character 
ized  of  the  genus.  The  tree  is  low,  with  a  fuUhead ;  it  is  strongshoobD^: 
its  shoots  are  tender  and  straggling;  its  leaf  is  large,  thick,  oblosg. 
wingless,  and  toothed.  Changes  occur  at  short  intervals  in  the  vilalitj 
of  the  tree.  It  frequently  happens  that  healthy  shoots  live  bat  one  or 
two  years;  hence  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the  vertical  shootB  to 
prevent  sudden  disturbances  in  the  bead  of  the  tree  HiAt  would  exltt&i< 
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its  strength.  The  diseases  of  the  citroD  are  constitational,  and  prema- 
tarely  destroy  its  life.  The  most  promising  sabjects  suddenly  cease 
growing  and  became  ohlorotic;  the  branches  gradually  torn  yellow,  and 
are  often  covered  with  scabs,  from  which  exudes  coagulated  sap  re- 
sembling gum;  the  sores  assume  a  cankerous  appearance,  and  the  tree 
dies.  Tbe  citron's  dying  out  to  such  a  great  extent  in  this  province 
was  due  principally  to  its  propagation  by  cuttings.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  the  citron  was  budding  on  an  orange  seedling,  ai)d  more 
especially  on  a  sonr  orange,  it  acquired  a  stronger  constitution  and  did 
not  grow  in  such  a  straggling  manner.  The  citron  blooms  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  flowers  are  white  inside  and  purplish  outside. 
Black  ants  destroy  many  of  the  blossoms.  Once  set,  the  fruit  grows 
rapidly.  Citrons  often  weigh  from  6  to  8  pounds.  The  fruit  presents  a 
bampy  appearance;  its  base  is  full  and  flat;  its  perfume  is  delicious. 
It  is  necessary  to  prop  up  the  branches  of  vigorous  trees,  as  unassisted 
they  could  not  support  their  heavy  fruit.  Qood  culture  doubtless  would 
improve  the  nature  of  the  citron  and  perfect  its  development,  but  it 
cannot  prolong  its  life,  which  is  very  short  compared  with  that  of  the 
citrus  family  generally.* 

Citron  trees  receive  the  same  attention  as  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
among  which  they  grow.  From  March  to  October  these  trees  are  worked 
five  tiroes.  Irrigation  is  found  indispensable.  During  the  summer,  the 
dry  season,  the  trees  are  watered  twice  a  week.  The  average  cost  of 
cultivating  an  acre  in  orange  or  lemon  trees  is  $50  a  year.  The  distance 
between  these  trees  is  from  14  to  20  feet,  according  po  the  soil  and  the 
location. 

SHIPMENT  OF  OITBONS. 

The  citrons  now  exported  from  Messina  are  brought  from  Beggio, 
in  Calabria.  They  are  shipped  in  brine,  and  are  prepared  as  follows: 
The  citrons  are  cut  in  halves,  thrown  into  casks  and  salted — 100  pounds 
of  salt  to  the  cask.  The  casks  are  then  filled  up  with  sea- water,  and 
tamed  on  their  side.  The  citrous  are  left  to  soak  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days.  The  casks  are  then  opened  and  the  citrons  weighed — 770  pounds 
of  citron  are  allowed  to  the  cask;  sea- water  and  a  little  salt  are  added, 
and  the  cask  is  ready  for  exportation.  A  small  auger-hole  in  the  bung 
permits  the  gas  produced  by  fermentation  to  escape.  The  casks  are 
of  chestnut  They  cost  $3  apiece,  and  contain  105  gallons.  It  costs 
^1  a  cask  to  cut  and  salt  the  citrons,  and  $1  a  cask  to  pack  them, 
cooperage  included. 

PBIOBS  AND  EXPORTS. 

^  citron  tree  bears  from  35  to  50  citrous,  which  are  worth  to  the  grower 
firooi  5  to  10  cents  apiece.  First  quality  citrons  weigh  1  pound  and 
upvv-ards.    Las^  year  citrons  on  the  tree  sold  for  $20  the  220  pounds. 

*  For  tbe  above  details  I  am  indebtecl  to  tbe  oompreheDBi  ve  worl(  of  Piof.  F.  AlfoQpo 
..  Coltur.  degU  Agnuni."  ^.^  ,.^^^  by '^OOg IC 
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November  1,  1885,  they  broaght  $17  the  220  pounds  ^  December  1, 
1885,  they  fell  to  $12.60.  Salted  citrons,  November  1,  1885,  werf 
qaoted  at  $64  the  cask ;  December  1,  1885,  at  $59.  November  asd 
December  are  the  great  shipping  months;  the  fruit  is  then  half  gromi 
and  half  ripe. 

The  CQStom-honse  statistics  show,  for  the  year  ending  December  31^ 
1884,  that  455,400  poaods  of  citron  in  brine;  valued  at  $16,560,  were 
exported  from  Messina.  No  preserved  fruit  is  shipped  from  this  port 
England,  France,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn  are  the  principal  markets  for 
the  <' citron  of  commerce." 

Waulage  S.  Jones, 
OontuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

MeBsinaj  December  8, 1885. 


NAPLES. 

REPORT  OF  OOKSTTL  OAMPHAUSBIT. 

OUIiTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  the  citron  begins  with  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of 
the  bitter  orange,  bein^  the  same  seed  from  the  fimit  of  which  marmd- 
lade  is  made. 

Aiter  four  or  Ave  years,  when  the  seed  has  produced  plants  or  small 
trees,  they  are  transplanted,  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  in  regular  row.^, 
at  a  distance  of  25  centimeters. 

When  they  have  a  diameter  of  8  centimeters  they  are  grafted  with 
small  citron  branches.  The  grafting  is  indispensable  to  give  long  li:e 
to  the  trees  and  hasten  the  production  of  the  fruit. 

Three  years  after  the  grafting  the  tree  is  transplanted  into  a  ditch  1^3 
meters  wide  and  1.50  meters  deep,  at  a  distance  of  4  meters  from  one 
Another.  In  planting  the  trees  in  the  ditch  particular  care  sbouUl  b^ 
taken  not  to  iiyure  any  part  of  the  roots. 

The  leaves  are  taken  from  the  trees  and  the  branches  cut  back  to  tie 
length  of  20  centimeters.  The  ditch  is  filled  with  earth  to  a  depth  no: 
exceeding  25  centimeters,  left  snfiBciently  loose  to  allow  the  roots  r^ 
spread  with  ease,  and  prevent  smothering  the  plants.  If  the  plants  k\^^ 
not  sprout  at  once  the  earth  on  the  roots  is  loosened  and  moisteoed. 

For  fertilizing  old  horse-manure  or  other  old  manure  is  to  be  applieii. 
No  fresh  manure  ought  to  be  used,  because  it  would  be  injnrioos  ^ 
have  a  tendency  to  kill  the  plants.  Manure  should  be  ased  only  in  tkr 
winter,  between  October  and  March,  and  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  '* ' 
or  15  centimeters  from  the  roots.  Around  the  tree  a  deepening  in  ti 
shape  of  a  basin  should  be  formed,  and  unless  the  ground  be  moisr .' 
damp  the  plants  require  frequent  applications  of  water  daniig  ib* 
summer. 
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In  Sorrento  the  planting  is  done  from  March  to  Jane,  accoi'dhig  to 
the  state  of  the  temperature ;  grafting  during  the  same  months.  The 
rest  of  the  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  the  orange  and  Temon.  Hoeing 
and  pruning  of  useless  limbs  are  done  in  M^y.  The  tree  requires  great 
protection  against  severe  cold  or  very  warm  winds,  as  well  as  against 
hailstorms.  In  order  to  give  it  as  much  protection  as  possible  hedges 
are  planted  and  coverings  of  straw-matting  or  something  similar  pro- 
vided, having  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  tree  and  the  means  within 
reach  of  the  cultivators.  The  plant  is  much  more  tender  and  delicate 
than  the  lemon. 

The  tree  blossoms  between  March  and  May  and  up  to  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  at  which  time  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  about  two 
years'  time  the  grafts  will  begin  to  bear  fruit,  and  after  six  years,  if  the 
ground  and  climate  suit,  the  tree  will  bear  from  40  to  50  kilograms  of 
fruit  a  year,  and  when  in  full  age  up  to  2  quintals,  and  perhaps  more. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  expense  in  the  cultivation  is  caused  by  cov- 
ering the  tree  to  protect  it  against  the  winds.  In  milder  climates  this 
expense  is  not  incurred,  and  the  only  outlay  is  for  manuring  and  hoe- 
ing. These  expenses  vary  according  to  the  price  of  labor  in  the  difier- 
ent  localities..  When  the  ground  is  of  the  right  kind — that  is,  loose 
and  moist — the  climate  mild,  there  is  a  great  profit  made  in  the  culture 
of  the  citron. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  profit  can  not  be  given,  as  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  price  obtained  for  the  fruit,  which  is  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions, ranging  from  15  to  100  lire  per  quintal  on  the  ground.  This  year, 
for  instance,  garden  citrons  have  sold  at  from  30  to  70  francs  or  lire  a 
quintal  on  the  ground.  Some  years  when  Corsica,  where  the  citron  is 
cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent,  gave  large  crops,  the  fruit  sold  for  15 
lire  a  quintal,  while  at  other  times,  when  the  crop  was  small,  100  lire  a 
quintal  was  paid. 

PACKING  AND  PRESEBVING. 

This  fruit  is  packed  the  same  as  lemons,  wrapped  in  paper  and  boxed 
or  barreled. 

The  fruit  is  not  candied  for  exportation  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
seni  to  Leghorn  or  Genoa,  to  large  factories  for  this  industry. 

The  information  received  on  the  subject  of  preserving  the  fruit  is  as 
follows : 

The  citron  is  cut  in  two  or  four  pieces ;  it  is  then  placed  on  the  fire 
and  boiled  until  the  inside  can  be  easily  taken  out  with  a  spoon  then 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  4  or  5  days,  and  the  water  changed  twice  a  day, 
until  the  citron  has  lost  its  bitter  taste.  To  every  kilogram  of  fruit  1 
kilogram  of  sugar  and  1  liter  of  water  is  added,  and  placed  over  a  slow 
fire  and  left  standing  for  two  days. 

Then  100  grams  of  sugar  to  every  kilogram  of  fruit  is  added,  and  the 
boilitig  process  repeated,  left  again  for  two  day  b,  and  then  again  repeated 
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at  intervals  antil  the  sirup  is  thick.    The  frnit  is  then  dried  in  an  oven 
or  before  the  fire,  and  can  be  exported  in  wooden  boxes. 

According  to  another  authority,  the  fresh  citron  is  divided,  the  palp 
taken  out,  and  the  rinds  are  then  steeped  in  brine  for  several  weeks. 
They  are  then  boiled  in  sirnp  until  the  rinds  are  quite  cooked;  they  are 
next  dried  and  boxed,  as  above  described. 

Others  again,  after  taking  the  rind  out  of  the  brine,  boil  it  in  wat«r 
for  two  days,  changing  the  water  two  or  three  times  per  day  and  beinB* 
ning  each  time  with  cold  water ;  then  1  kilogram  of  sugar  to  one-half 
kilogram  of  water  is  taken  ;  put  into  the  quantity  of  simp  thus  madel 
kilogram  of  the  rind  as  above  prepared.  Each  day  for  six  or  seven  days 
bring  the  fruit  now  in  the  sirup  to  a  heat  in  which  you  can  j  ns^  hear  yoor 
hand,  adding  50  grams  of  sugar  each  time.  Let  the  fruit  in  this  smip 
become  cold,  and,  as  above,  add  50  grams.  Make  another  simp  of  1 
kilogram  of  sugar  to  one-half  kilogram  of  water ;  boil  for  one-half  hour; 
then  take  the  fruit  out  of  the  first  sirup  and  put  in  the  last  prepared^ 
which  should  be  exceedingly  hot,  and  boil  the  fhiit  ten  minutes,  stirring 
it  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  last  sirup  is  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  azui 
it  becomes  dry. 

The  citrons,  both  fresh  and  in  brine,  are  exported  in  immense  qaui- 
titles  from  Messina,  Palermo,  and  other  places  to  foreign  countries,  bat 
chiefly  to  the  English  markets. 

Edward  Oamphausen, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Naple$j  December  IQy  1885.      . 


SICILY. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WOODOOOK  OF  OATANIA. 

In  this  district,  comprising  the  southeast  third  of  Sicily,  the  land  rue^ 
gradually  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  summit  of  iBtna.  The  moontain  is; 
a  little  over  two  miles  high,  and  Sicily  is  in  a  semi-tropical  cliaut^f. 
The  slopes  of  ^tna,  therefore,  have  every  variety  of  climate  fiwwi  the 
semi-tropical  to  the  frigid,  according  to  altitude.  Oitms  groves  makr 
beautiful  these  slopes  with  their  vivid  green ,  from  the  sea^oie  to  as 
altitude  of  about  1,000  feet.  At  this  higher  altitude  the  coltivstiooo/ 
the  orange  and  lemon  is  not  so  profitable,  owing  to  the  uncertain^  oi 
a  crop.  Heavy  firosts  at  such  an  altitude  are  liable  to  iigure  tte  bod^ 
The  fruit,  however  (called  m(mtegna\  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  orchards  that  skirt  the  ^ea-shore  bear  abundantly,  and  aeldos 
fail  in  producing  a  good  crop.  The  fruit  (caUed  mairim)^ » infe^* 
to  the  mountain  fhiit,  and  both  trees  and  fruit  are  more  subject  to  dv 
ease  and  pests. 
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The  most  desirable  localily  for  a  dtros  orchard  is  that  most  distant 
from  the  sea  and  not  of  such  an  altitade  as  to  lie  within  the  frost  line. 

pBOPAaATma  the  plaitt. 

There  are  four  methods  of  propagating  the  citras  plant ;  by  the  seed, 
by  cuttings,  by  grafting,  and  by  badding. 

The  seeds  for  planting  are  taken  from  the  choicest  firait  when  per- 
factly  rix>e,  and  are  planted  in  the  spring  in  some  warm  sheltered  spot 
from  4  to  5  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  loose  earth 
and  well-rotted  manure.  The  young  plants  should  be  sparingly  but 
frequently  watered.  The  plants  must  be  transplanted  to  the  orchard 
after  the  growth  of  a  year  or  two. 

To  propagate  by  cuttings,  young  healthy  shoots  that  are  sti;aight  are 
seleoted.  They  should  be  about  1  foot  in  length,  and  must  be  planted 
in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  in  a  soil  similar  to  that  used 
for  the  seed.  Oare  should  be  taken  to  plant  the  cutting  upright,  as  it 
grew  upon  the  tree.  When  the  cutting  becomes  well  rooted,  and  has 
had  a  healthy  growth  of  a  year  or  two,  it  may  be  removed  for  final 
planting  to  the  orchard. 

The  grafting  and  budding  methods,  which  are  so  commonly  practiced, 
need  not  be  described.  Oitrus  plants  in  this  part  of  Sicily  are  propa- 
gated almost  entirely  by  the  budding  method. 

For  the  stock  upon  which  to  bud,  use  is  made  of  the  bitter-orange 
tree.  The  bitter  orange  is  indigenous  to  this  climate.  It  is  more  hardy 
and  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  that  bear. the  choicest  fruits.  Its 
natural  fruit  has  no  value,  but  the  Sicilians  sometimes  convert  it  into  a 
kind  of  preserves. , 

For  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  choice  fruits,  the  bitter-orange 
plant  is  grown  in  nurseries  from  the  seed.  When  the  plant  is  a  year 
old  it  is  transplanted,  and  when  it  has  attained  a  growth  of  about  1  inch 
in  diameter  (being  three  or  four  years  old)  it  is  again  transplanted  to 
the  orchard. 

OBOHABD. 

The  distance  to  be  maintained  between  the  ^  trees  in  the  orchard  de- 
pends much  upon  the  location  and  nature  of  the  soil.  When  the  locality 
18  warm  and  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  mellow,  and  of  easy  culture,  the 
distance  between  the  trees  must  be  greater  than  when  the  soil  is  hard 
and  the  climate  colder,  because  the  trees  will  grow  more  luxuriantly 
and  form  larger  tops.  In  such  a  soil,  for  lemons  the  plants  should  be 
aboot  24  feet  apart,  and  for  oranges  about  17  feet.  When  the  soil  is 
natarally  hard  and  poor  and  the  climate  colder,  the  distance  between 
the  trees  for  lemons  may  be  about  20  feet,  and  for  oranges  about  13  feet 
The  judgment  of  the  horticulturist  must  determine  this  matter. 

When  the  bitter-orange  plants  are  thus  transplanted  to  the  orchard 
the  tops  are  cut  off  about  4  feet  above  the  ground.    When  they  become 
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well  rooted  and  of  healthy  growth,  they  are  budded  from  the  choieest 
varieties  of  orange  and  lemon.  Two  bads  are  generally  inserted  in  the 
stock  opposite  each  other. 

The  orchard  is  thoroughly  cnltivated,  being  worked  over  witb  the 
mattock  and  spade  at  least  five  times  daring  the  season,  commenciDg 
in  March  and  ending  in  October.  The  ground  when  the  trees  are  joang 
does  not  require  so  thorough  a  cultivation. 

The  plants  are  irrigated  whenever  they  require  it  For  this  purpose 
the  streams  that  tumble  down  from  ^tna  are  utilized.  Where  this  is 
impracticable,  water  is  elevated  from  wells  by  steam  or  mule  power. 

Some  grow  vegetables  between  the  trees,  but  this  practice  is  con- 
demned by  the  best  horticulturists. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  a  full  crop  much  dep^d£ 
upon  the  climate,  cultivation,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Generally  thev 
commence  to  bear  a  full  crop  when  fifteen  years  old. 

As  to  the  longevity  of  the  citrus  tree,  there  is  here  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  I  have  been  told  by  some  horticulturists  that  the  lemon  aad 
orange  budded  upon  a  bitter-orange  stock  will  live  and  continue  fruit- 
ful from  one  to  two  centuries.  Doubtless  they  will  live  and  oontinne 
to  bear  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

Lemon  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  bear  annually  on  the  avei^ 
about  a  thousand  of  the  fruit,  and  oranges  about  six  hundred.  There 
are  instances  in  which  trees  have  borne  ten  times  the  number  specified. 

GATHERING  AND  BOXING  THB  FBUIT. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  for  export  is  here  in  the  mooth  of 
November.  For  export  to  so  distant  a  country  as  America,  the  best 
and  soundest  fruit  is  generally  selected.  It  is  plucked  when  not  folly 
mature,  and  is  yet  of  a  greenish  color. 

In  gathering  the  crop  great  care  is  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  It 
is  plucked  by  hand,  and  gently  deposited  in  a  basket  that  is  lined  witb 
cloth.  The  stem  is  not  removed  from  the  fruit,  but  is  cut  off  aboot  d 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  base. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  market.  Each  indi 
vidual  fruit  is  carefully  cleaned  of  all  insects,  or  injurious  matter,  wirh 
a  sponge  and  cold  water,  and  is  wiped  perfectly  dry  before  boxing.  Tt^ 
fruits  are  carefhlly  assorted.  'Those  that  are  large,  plump,  and  healthy 
in  appearance,  without  marks  or  spots  upon  the  surface,  are  boxed  by 
themselves,  and  denominated  '^  first  class."  Those  whose  skins  bear 
any  blemish  or  otherwise  are  not  fine  in  appearance  are  boxed  b^ 
themselves  and  denominated  "  second  class.'' 

The  boxes  for  the  fruit  are  so  constructed  that  thej  will  hold  fro: 
250  to  360  of  the  fruit.  Each  box  is  inspected  to  see  that  no  nail  "^ 
sliver  protrudes  to  injure  the  fruit.  It  is  then  lined  with  common  s;.^ 
paper.    Each  individual  lemon  is  enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  pape* 
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[)rior  to  being  deposited  in  the  box.  The  boxes  ari3  frequently  opened, 
inspected,  and  all  infected  fruit  removed.  Especially  is  this  done  just 
prior  to  shipment. 

Laborers  in  citras  orchards  recive  as  wages  from  30  to  40  cents  a  day, 
withoQt  food  being"  furnished  to  them.  In  summer  they  are  required  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  in  winter  eight  hours. 

The  cost  per  annum  of  cultivation  in  the  best  orchards  per  hectare 
(2.471  acres),  as  estimated  by  a  practical  grower,  Mr.  Augustus  Pera- 
toner.  United  States  vice-consul,  is  on  the  average  650  lire  ($125.45). 

DISEASES  AND  PESTS. 

The  diseases  and  pests  attacking  the  citrus  trees  in  this  part  of  Sicily 
are  as  follows : 

A  disease  called  the  ^^coUa"  (glue)  sometimes  (though  not  often  in 
this  district)  affects  the  citrus.  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  sudden 
change  from  a  high  to  a  low  temperature ;  this  checks  the  exhalation 
of  the  tree,  and  the  matter  to  be  exhaled  accumulates  within  until  it 
bursts  the  passages  and  forces  its  way  out  through  the  bark.  On  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air  it  condenses  in  drops  of  a  light-yellow  gum. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  disease  is  to  cut  off  the  branches  infected. 

A  parasitic  growth  of  a  fungus  nature  frequently  gathers  upon  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  The  lemon  tree'  is  more  subject  to  this  than  the 
orange.  It  is  removed  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  after  thoroughly  soaking 
the  parts  affected,  by  scraping. 

Ad  insect  called  the  pidocchio  nero  (black  louse)  infests  the  bark, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  both  the  orange  and  lemon ;  also,  an  insect  called 
the  pidoochio  Manoo  ^wbite  louse)  infests  in  a  similar  manner  the  lemon 
tree.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a  minute  scale  or  scab,  of  oval  form,  and 
attaches  itself  with  great  tenacity  to  the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit.  This 
insect  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  our  orchards.  As  a  remedy,  a  wash 
of  lime-water  is  used ;  also,  water  slightly  tinctured  with  kerosene. 

The  fruit  of  both  orange  and  lemon  is  sometimes  injured  by  an  insect 
called  the  fly.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
an<l  commences  its  devastation  by  stinging  the  fruit  and  depositing 
therein  its  eggs.  These  eggs  develop  into  grubs,  which  destroy  the  fruit 
Wlien  the  fly  first  appears  the  fruit  on  the  tree  should  be  frequently 
^-ashed.  The  water  should  be  applied  with  a  sponge.  Some  slightly 
tincture  the  water  with  kerosene  or  soda.  Fumigating  the  trees  with 
Jie  smoke  of  sulphur  has  also  been  tried.  Ko  remedy  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered that  effectually  destroys  the  noxious  pests.  Good  ventilation, 
borough  culture,  and  plenty  of  sunlight  are  the  best  preventives. 

EXPOBTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  tbe  export  of  citrus  fruits  from  Gatania  to  the  United  States  dur- 
n*^  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline.    This  is  prob- 
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ably  6mng  to  the  decline  in  prices.    There  were  exported  from  Catanift 
to  the  Fnited  States  of  lemons  and  citrons — 


Y6MS. 

BoEzaa. 

TaliH. 

1882 

Ml,  107 
SHI  857 
168;  675 

t441,2S7.7! 
8S4,2H.S4 

Sii,MB.ai 

1888 

1884 

ALBERT  WOOBOOOXy 

CamwL 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Oatama^  November  25^  1885. 


CUBA. 

MJBPOBT  or  OOBBUL  PXBROM  OW  MATAWUJL 

In  the  district  of  Matanzas  the  citron,  thoagh  not  indigenous  to  Gabi, 
is  to  some  extent  cnltivated  here,  bnt  not  as  an  artide  of  conuneroe. 
Scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  its  cnltivation,  and,  like  a  great  maoj 
other  nsefnl  prodncts,  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  owing  to  the  prior 
preference  for  the  staple  product,  which  up  to  this  day  is  the  sngar- 
cane. 

It  may  be  surprising  that  an  article  so  nniversally  growing  in  the 
island  should  not  appear  as  an  article  of  export,  bat  to  one  wdl  and 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  agricultural  dass  here  it 
is  not  surprising.  Nearly  every  farm-house  garden  or  plantation  has 
a  few  citron  trees  growing.  The  soil  is  eminently  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, and,  in  the  production  of  it,  it  is  flourishing  and  fioreseenty  tmt 
as  small  cultivations  have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  preference  to  the 
sugar-cane,  there  has  been  neither  foreign  exportation  nor  an  interior 
commerce  in  the  article — at  least  in  this  district. 

The  citron  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  here  as  a  tonic  and  for  pre 
serves.  In  its  use  as  a  tonic  or  a  medicinal  article  only  tlie  oatsidt: 
bark  or  peel  is  used.  The  interior  is  used  as  a  refireshment  and  for  pre- 
serves. 

The  citron  \s  grown  on  abush  abont  three  yards  high.  From  the  time 
of  planting,  in  about  two  years,  fruit  may  be  expected. 

It  will  grow  in  any  ground,  but  rich  earth  is  naturally  preferable. 
As  the  fruit  has  never  been  attentively  cultivated  here,  it  is  almost  ia 
possible  to  digest  the  many  opinions  given  by  the  isolated  cnltivatoi^ 
who  have  given  it  any  attention ;  but  I  have  given  what  I  deem  a  £&.* 
synopsis  of  the  various  data  obteiined,  and  will  add  tiiat  it  is  deoDec 
and  classified  as  hardy  as  the  orange. 
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Propogation  may  be  done  by  planting  the  seeds  (bat  production  is 
later  in  this  way),  or  by  catting,  or,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  banyan  tree, 
by  intertwining  branches  which  readily  take  root. 

Frank  H.  Pibbob, 

Oansul 
United  States  Consulate, 

MatatizaSj  November  17,  1885.  , 


MADEIRA. 


Acting  Oonsal  J.  Hutchinson  writea  from  Fanchal  ander  date  Decem- 
ber 3,  1883— 

The  cultivation  of  the  fruit  on  the  island  is  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  any  definite  information.  There  are  a  few  trees 
in  two  or  three  districts,  on  the  lands  of  small  holders  who  never  think 
of  making  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  caltare,  yield,  or  profits. 

The  fruit  is  sent  into  town  in  small  parcels  for  sale  to  the  shippers. 
The  present  prices  range  from  $L  to  $2  per  handred,  according  to  size. 
The  bnyer  places  the  frait  in  a  cask  with  sea  water  for  shipment.  It 
all  goes  to  London,  the  average  annual  shipment  being  f^bout  50  casks 
of  1,000  citrons  each. 


MEXICO. 

Consul  James  V iosca^  of  La  Paz,  Mexico,  reports,  under  date  Novem- 
ber 24, 1885,  that,  while  the  citron  has  never  attained  a  commercial 
importance  in  Lower  California,  the  tree  thrives  luxuriantly,  bearing 
yearly  an  abundant  crop  of  very  deliciounlyflavored  fruit,  weighing 
from  L  to  5  pounds  each,  thus  proving  the  fitness  of  the  soil  did  a 
market  exist  for  the  produce.  A  small  quantity  of  the  green  or  seasoned 
fruit  is  yearly  exported  to  the  ports  of  Mazatlan  and  San  Bias,  tbr 
domestic  uses  in  making  sweet  preserves,  or  what  is  known  as  fruta 
enbuelta  en  aaucar.    Otherwise  it  has  no  commercial  importance. 


FRUIT-TREE  CULTURE  IN  COGNAC* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SARLB. 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  108.] 

There  seems  to  be  several  reasons  for  dwarfing  fruit-trees,  distort- 
ing them  out  of  their  usual  shapes,  and  planting  tnem  in  qneer  and 
unasnal  places  and  positions.  These  reasons  may  be  stated,  according 
to  my  observations,  as  follows  : 

(1)  For  economy  of  space. 

*  As  carried  on  in  the  Billardine,  a  garden  near  Cognac,  belonging  ^z^*  ^^f^t^Qlc 
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(2)  For  protection  against  weather. 

(3)  For  facility  of  making  mediciil  applications  when  the  tree  shows 
signs  of  disease. 

(4)  The  facility  with  which  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be  fkjceler 
ated  or  forced. 

(5)  For  ornament. 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  these  vsirioas  objects,  and  how  they  are 
accomplished. 

(1)  Economy  of  space. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  land  holdings  here  are  small — very  many  of 
them  very  small — and  as  grapes  for  brandy  making  was  the  great^  the 
all-absorbing  crop,  every  rood  of  available  land  was  concentrated  to  ih^t 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  whatever.  And  after  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  was  gone,  through  the  death  of  the  vines  by  the  phyl- 
loxera, the  farmer  required  all  his  land  for  food  crops  to  support  liis 
family.  So  in  both  cases,  avarice  and  poverty,  the  fruit  tree,  a  laxiiry, 
had  to  take  the  wall 

Again,  in  close  built  quarters  in  town  there  was  naturally  no  spai^ 
for  fruit  or  vines.  There  is  almost  always  a  court-yard,  however,  and 
along  the  walls  of  this  the  thrifty  Frenchman  has  strung  his  fruit  tre«^ 
On  the  outside  he  takes  up  a  flagstone  from  the  pavement  of  the  side- 
walk, prepares  a  place,  plants  a  vine,  and  replaces  the  stone  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  new  conditions.  The  vine  grows,  its  stem  is  supported 
against  the  wall  to  a  height,  say,  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  when  it  is  trained 
out  laterally  between  the  upper  and  lower  windows  on  a  sort  of  ahorse* 
rack  shaped  frame  of  iron  rods.  Thus  it  forms  a  beautiful  ornament  to 
the  dead  white  house  front  and  furnishes  many  a  welcome  duster  of 
juicy  grapes  to  the  breakfast  table  at  no  cost. 

(2^  Protection  against  the  weather. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  rigorous  climate,  measured  by  New  York  stan- 
dards, although  by  reference  to  a  map  it  may  be  seen  that  Cognac  i^ 
about  theJatitude  of  Montreal,  Canada.  The  Gulf-stream  has  so  modi- 
fled  the  climate,  however,  that  the  ^'  winter  isotherm,''  so  to  speak, 
would  fall  about  Macon,  6a.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  or  Oolumbns,  Miss. 
It  was  not  colder  here  last  winter — an  average  season— than  in  any  of 
the  three  southern  cities.  But,  remembering  the  latitude,  it  will  be  seec 
that  the  shortest  winter  days  are  only  about  eight  hours  long,  and  after 
that  the  long,  cold  night.  Then  the  wind  blows  chill  and  cold,  piercing 
even  to  the  joints,  and  on  still  nights  the  frost  lies  like  snow  on  the 
ground.  As  to  snow  itself,  other  than  as  a  feathery  shower,  melting 
almost  as  soon  as  it  falls,  it  is  rare.  So  with  sleet — that  sleel  whicli 
even  in  the  far  south  thickly  glazes  all  out-doors,  from  leaf,  twig,  asfi 
stem  of  tree  and  plant  to  roof  of  house  and  bed  of  road — ^here  it  is  al- 
most unknown.  Still,  as  this  climate  is  ill  adapted  to  such  dehcarr 
fruits  as  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  some  sort  of  artificial  protection  agMn>* 
cold  and  frost  is  necessary  for  them,  and  they  obtain  the  best  piotecti^ 
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from  the  ^^all  itself.  The  body  of  the  waU  protects  against  the  wind 
and  driving  oold,  and  the  screens  and  sheds,  which  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  wall,  against  frost  and  snow.  These  screens  are  made 
thus :  The  walls  are  almost  inrariably  capped  with  a  coping  or  Anted 
tiles  projecting  several  inches  ^  under  the  little  shed  thus  formed  a 
slanting  frame  of  iron  rods  and  wires  is  adapted,  supported  below  by 
braces  of  the  same  metal.  Upon  this  frame  and  overhanging  the  trees 
is  placed  a  blanket  of  straw  made  by  the  gardener  himself  at  a  nominal 
cost  ^  if  this  is  not  enough,  it  is  very  easy  to  hang  similar  mats  of  straw 
or  old  rugs,  etc.,  against  the  wall  and  in  front  of  the  trees. 

(3)  For  the  facility  of  making  medical  applications  to  the  tree  when 
it  shows  signs  of  disease. 

The  trees  here  are  subject  to  many  ailments,  some  affecting  the  present 
or  prospective  crop  of  fruit  only,  and  others  touching  the  life  of  the 
tree  itself  French  horticultural  therapeutics  seems  to  limit  itself  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  quicklime  (the  bouillie  bordelaise),  or 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  aqua  ammonia  (the  eau  celeste). 
The  solutions  are  applied  by  means  of  a  spray  apparatus,  or  an  atom- 
izer, and  when  the  tree  is  fairly  spread  out  against  the  wall,  as  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation  now  under  consideration,  these  applications  are 
a  veiy  simple  matter. 

(4)  The  facility  with  which  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be  acceler- 
ated  or  forced. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  second  heading  it  needs  no  further 
argument  to  show  how  the  early  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  utilized  for  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  and  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
tree  and  its  frnit  a^rainst  sudden  lowerings  of  the  temperature  in  the 
late  spring.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  thrifty  gardener,  by  making  use 
of  the  means  above  indicated,  can  get  his  apricots  early  into  market 
v^hen  they  bring  him  5  to  6  cents  apfece. 

Lastly,  for  ornament.  All  the  gardeus  here  are  surrounded  by  high 
stone  walls,  and,  of  course,  no  gardener  of  taste  or  feeling  could  permit 
Us  wall  to  remain  white,  bare,  and  naked.  Hence  many  of  the  designs 
ased  are  merely  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the  wall.  They  have  but  little 
practical  utility  so  far  as  bearing  fruit  is  concerned,  and  are  maintained 
in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  drawn  with  infinite  difficulty.  Some- 
times, after  several  years  of  careful  management,  tbittree  is  gotten  into 
the  desired  elaborate  form,  when  suddenly,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
concerned,  half  of  it  dies  and  its  symmetrical  beauty  is  gone. 

With  this  style  of  tree  culture,  however,  I  have  but  little  sympathy, 
since  it  is  much  easier  to  get  vigorous,  hardy  trees,  bearing  fruit,  whose 
forms  are  more  graceful  to  my  eye  than  those  intended  merely  for  orna- 
ment. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  raison  WMre  of  this  method  of  tree  culture. 
Xiet  us  glance  now  at  how  the  results  are  obtained. 

(1)  The  first  requisite  is,  of  course,  the  wall.    This  should  be  from  9 
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to  12  feet  high,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  garden  or  inclosed  space. 
It  should  be  covered  with  some  sort  of  slightly  projecting  coping, » 
tiles  or  slate,  and  should  be  of  saffident  thickness  to  insure  its  stabiUty. 
Here,  where  the  whole  soil  is  nearly  underlaid  with  soft  chalk-stone, 
(he  cost  of  the  wall  is  a  mere  trifle — the  trench  for  the  foundation  aod 
that  for  the  trees  furnish  nearly  enough  stone  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  After  the  wall  is  built  some  sort  of  trellis  should  be  attadied  to 
it  upon  which  to  tie  and  train  the  trees.  The  poorer  gardeners  employ 
a  plain  wooden  diamond-shaped  trellis,  made  of  slats  naQed  againrt 
the  wall.  The  walls  of  the  best  gardens,  however,  are  provided  with 
trellises  of  iron  wire,  and  each  strand  is  furnished  here  and  there  with 
thumb-screw  swivels  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  taut  when  required. 
This  is  much  the  neater,  more  desirable,  and,  in  the.  long  run,  more 
economical  system. 

(3)  A  trench  should  be  dug  at  some  slight  distance  from  the  waQ  for 
the  reception  of  the  new  plantation.  The  distance  from  the  wall  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  trench  will  depend  on  the  height  of  tiie  wall  as 
regulating  the  height  of  the  tree  and  the  kind  of  fruit-tree  to  be  planted, 
say,  ordinarily,  1^  feet  from  the  wall  and  2  feet  deep  by  3  or  even  S| 
feet  wide.  This  trench  should  now  be  filled  with  carefiilly  prepared 
upper  soil,  or  loam,  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantify  of  stable  manure. 
The  tree,  or  vine,  is  now  planted,  in  the  month  of  November  or  Febru- 
ary, with  the  stem  slanted  through  the  side  of  the  trench  and  towards 
the  wall,  and,  its  first  bent  being  given  it,  attached  to  the  trellis. 

Here  let  me  stop  a  moment  to  say  that  the  consensus  of  opinioa 
among  gardeners  here  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  seedling  trees 
in  preference  to  budded  or  grafted  stocks.  Of  course,  if  a  bongii  can 
not  be  gotten  where  it  i8  desired  to  have  it  by  natural  means,  that  is, 
if  a  wood  bud  can  not  be  found  at  a  point  where  a  limb  is  required, 
this  want  may  be  supplied  by  a  bud  artificially  introduced,  or  by  a  graft 
Still,  the  French  gardener  prefers  to  deal  with  a  seedling  in  the  fir>t 
instance,  holding  that  it  is  easier  to  give  it  the  desired  shape,  and  th;it 
the  buds  for  the  production  of  lata»l  and  other  boughs  may  be  more 
certainly  counted  on  than  is  the  case  with  grafted  or  budded  8tock>. 

Having  now  arranged  the  preliminaries  it  becomes  a  questiou  of  wh»t 
shape  shall  be  given  to  the  trees.  For  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the 
rather  simpler  forms,  say  the  U  forms  and  their  modifications,  or  tbr 
candelabra  forms.  The  best  of  all  the  forms,  however,  both  as  to  beauty 
and  utility,  I  regard  the  palm-shape  and  its  modifications.  There  arr 
other  very  good  shapes,  the  names  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  git. 
My  distinct  preference,  also,  is  for  the  forms  which  have  vertical  or  ob- 
lique branches,  for  these  reasons :  The  sap  of  a  tree  has  always  a  teD<i 
ency  to  mount,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  the  best  fruit  will  N* 
found  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  the  periphery  of  the  tree.  Th«^ 
fore,  the  oblique  forms  follow  more  nearly  untrammeled  nature^  aw 
thus  yield  better  general  results.    As  a  proof  of  the  foregoing  mj^  be 
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cited  this  foct :  If  a  horizoutal  form  is  sought  aftor^  and  one  side  of  the 
tree  (that  is,  the  boughs  forming  one  side)  develops  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  or  if  any  one  bough  on  the  one  side  is  weaker  and  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  branch  on  the  other,  the  condition  is  easily 
remedied  by  bending  the  overdeveloped  branch  downwards  or  the  atro- 
phied branch  temporarily  upwards.  In  either  case  the  sap  quits  the 
dependent  for  the  elevated  branch,  and  soon  they  are  brought  to  an 
equal  development,  when  the  restraints  may  be  removed.  Whatever 
form  is  selected,  however,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  12  or  15  inches.  At  this  height  it  should  be  made 
to  branch  or  bifurcate,  and  the  branches  then  arranged  in  such  forms 
as  may  be  desired.  I  can  not  here  go  into  the  various  methods  of  prun- 
ing and  training.  These  will  vary,  naturally,  with  the  sorts  of  trees 
^ith  which  we  have  to  deal.  Suffice  us  to  say  that  all  redundant 
growths  are  to  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  bearing  branches  pinched 
l>ack  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  tree  and  its  crop  require. 

One  word  as  to  the  results  obtained  here  by  this  method  of  fruit-tree 
culture.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  system  practicable  in  this 
climate,  but  with  the  protection  which  the  trees  thus  obtain  even 
peaches  and  npricots  do  fairly  well.  I  have  counted,  for  example,  a 
liuTKired  well-formed,  beautifully  colored  peaches  on  a  single  U-shaped 
tree  whereof  the  stem  was  no  larger  than  my  wrist. 

Ebwabd  p.  Eable, 

OansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Coffnacj  August  21, 1889. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  MENTONE. 

MBPORT  BY  G0N8VLAR  AGENT  Yl/LLE,  OF  MENTONE  s    TRANSLATED  BY  CONSUL 

WILSON,  OF  NICE. 

[Bepublished  from  Consular  Beports  No.  54.] 

Two  promontories  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  Gape  Martin  and  Oape  Mar- 
tola,  descending  to  the  Lear,  form  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  gates 
of  Italy,  the  beaatifnl  gnlf  which  the  ancient  geographers  called  Sinus 
Facts.  Prom  the  midst  of  the  semicircle,  protected  from  the  winds  of 
tlie  north,  the  east,  and  the  west,  another  promontory  advances,  less 
important,  which  finishes  in  low  hills  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  In  this 
delicious  comer  of  the  world  was  formerly  found  a  little  village,  sur- 
rounded by  olive  and  lemon  trees,  which  were  reflected  in  the  azure  sea 
^tbis  was  Mentone. 

One  day  some  travelers,  wandering  on  the  Oomich^  road,  perceived 
its  picturesque  situation  and  learned  of  its  mild  climate.  It  required 
'but  few  years  to  bring  to  it  renown,  and  the  little  village  has  become 
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n  town,  where  the  valetudinarian  and  the  chilly  people  from  all  tbe 
countries  of  the  world  meet  daring  the  winter  season.  During  tb€ 
season  of  1882-'83,  2,500  families  from  a  distance  came  to  warm  them 
selves  nnder  our  sun.  There  were  87  American  families,  making  aboot 
350  individuals.  The  reports  of  subsequent  years  will  doubtiess  8ho« 
an  increase. 

Mentone  anH  its  environs  was  the  ancient  station  ^'  Lnmone"  of  tbe 
Boman  road  of  Jnlia  Augusta.  In  this  small  territory  are  cultivated 
the  lemon,  the  vine,  and  some  fruit  trees* 

THE  LEMON. 

The  lemon  tree  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed.  Generally  it  is  pref 
erable  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  bitter  orange,  and  graft  the  lemon  on  tbe 
plant  when  it  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  strength.  It  reqaires  about 
ten  years'  growth  to  obtain  a  productive  tree.  The  lemon  is  cultivate?*! 
on  the  plain,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  wherever  it  can  be  irri 
gated.  For  this  culture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  olive  and  the  vine,  tbe 
hills  are  terraced  with  stone  walls.  One  are  (4  square  rods)  of  grouod 
contains  ten  lemon  tre^s. 

According  to  the  strength,  of  the  tree  it  yields  during  the  year  fn>rr 
100  to  500  lemons,  and  even  more.  The  tree  requires  much  care.  I: 
must  be  manured.  For  this  they  use  the  common  farm  manure,  tie 
scraping  and  refuse  of  horn,  and  old  woolen  rags. 

In  summer  the  trees  must  be  watered  at  least  every  two  days;  iiiu>i 
be  dug  about  in  winter,  and  the  soil  loosened  every  year.  The  lemon 
tree  flowers  all  the  year,  and  tbe  fruit  is  gathered  every  day. 

The  harvest  is  divided  into  three  grand  epochs.  The  first  and  seoond 
blossoms,  produced  by  the  flowers  of  spring,  are  harvested  from  Novem- 
ber to  February  and  March.  Then  follows  the  GranHie  (second  grade) 
harvested  from  March  to  Sept^^mber,  at  which  time  the  Verdamie  (third 
grade)  begins  to  ripen. 

In  a  good  season  the  harvest  amounts  to  30,000,000  lemons. 

The  culture  of  the  lemon  is  <liminishing  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
much  of  the  land  is  now  being  occupied  by  hotels  and  villas;  and  seconti, 
the  workmen  have  become  scarce  and  the  price  of  labor  high,  so  thai 
the  culture  has  become  unremunerative. 

The  lemons  from  Mentone,  though  not  so  fine  as  those  of  Messiux 
were  formerly  much  preferred  for  exportation  during  the  months  *•: 
March  and  April  because  they  could  be  sent  fresh  from  the  trees*  wh  :«• 
those  from  Messina,  having  been  harvested  in  the  previous  XovemNr 
(their  harvest  is  but  once  a  year)  were  already  five  months  in  boxes* 

One  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  care  necessary  in  picking  and 
handling  the  lemons  and  in  packing  them  for  exportation.  Form^r^j 
one-half  the  population  of  Mentone  were  thus  employed. 

The  merchants  had  their  chosen  laborers  of  much  experience  to  gathiff 
the  fruit,  make  the  boxes,  and  do  the  packihg. 
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Since  this  prefcty  village  liaa  become  a  winter  resort,  the  habits  of 
the  villagers,  in  respect  of  their  work  and  their  wages,  have  changed 
greatly.  The  picturesque  capellina  which  shaded  the  face  of  the  young 
Mentonaise  has  been  replaced  by  fashionable  hats,  veils,  and  parasols 
from  Paris.  The  young  men  have  become  valets^  cfiefs  de  cuisincj  wait- 
ers, etc.,  and  thus  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon  is  left  to  strange  and 
Ignorant  laborers. 

This  has  lost  to  Mentone  its  export  to  the  United  States,  for  fruit 
badly  gathered  or  poorly  packed  arrives  at  its  destination  in  a  pitiable 
state. 

The  first  choice  lemons  are  usually  sent  to  the  North  and  to  America ; 
the  second  quality  are  used  in  France  and  Italy.  The  first  quality  are 
those  having  no  blemish,  are  large  and  fine,  and  not  too  ripe  to  stand 
the  long'  voyage. 

The  lemon  and  orange  trees  are  subject  to  divers  maladies: 

La  Morfea. — ^A  sort  of  louse  which  eats  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  also 
covers  the  tree  in  its  worst  stages  with  a  disgusting  white  mildew. 
^When  this  malady  attacks  a  garden  the  trees  are  unpi^uctive  for 
years. 

La  Fumie  is  another  malady,  which  turns  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  tree  as  black  as  though  they  came  from  a  chimney. 

For  some  time  past  they  complain  of  a  little'  worm  which  attacks  the 
center  of  the  fiower,  eating  the  pistils. 

Hail  will  also  destroy  the  iruit,  but  happily  this  rarely  occurs  in 
Mentone. 

The  changes  of  weather,  such  as  a  prolonged  spell  of  damp  weather, 
predispose  the  fruit  to  certain .  maladies  which  may  develop  in  the 
packed  fruit  if  not  well  guarded  by  an  experienced  packer,  and  eVen 
with  the  best  care  in  choice  of  fruit  and  packing  the  fruit  of  certain 
years  is  more  likely  to  spoil  and  rot. 

The  exportation  of  lemons  to  the  United  States,  as  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  agency,  has  been  as  follows : 


Year. 


lflT3 

1874  

1K75 

1H7« 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881,1882,1888,1884. 


IdtoIoos.       Caaes. 


None. 


61 

42.016 

70 

48.710 

12 

IS.  612 

29 

47.339 

17 

16.900 

3 

4.089 

13 

10,726 

K0D6. 


Ca«ea  packed  for  tbe  United  Statea  oonUin  300  lemons. 

THE  OBANGE  TBEE. 


The  oranges  of  Mentone  have  but  little  commercial  value.  The  trees 
ornament  and  perfume  the  gardens  and  furnish  a  passable  fruit  for  the 
t^ble.    Very  few,  if  any,  are  sent  away. 
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The  caltare  is  mach  the  same  as  that  of  the  lemon  tree.  It  flowers 
but  once  a  year^  in  tlie  spring,  and  the  fruit  is  perfected  aboat  evenr 
other  year.  It  resists  the  cold  better  than  the  lemon  tree.  It  flourishes 
at  Nice  and  Oannes,  where  the  lemon  does  not  grow  saooessfally. 

THE  ORAPB  TINB. 

The  grape  loves  the  hills.  It  prospers  at  some  distanoe  from  the  sea 
and  200  or  300  meters  from  its  level.  All  land  seems  to  agree  with  it, 
bat  especially  that  which  is  stony. 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  branches  or  shoots,  having  6  or  7  bads, 
and  aboat  60  to  60  centimeters  long,  which  are  bnried  in  the  groaod 
with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  iron,  leaving  only  one  bad,  or  eye,  oat 

Before  planting  the  vines  the  land  is  dog  ap  aboat  1  meter  in  deptlu 
the  vines  are  planted  from  M  centimeters  to  1  meter  distance,  aod  I^ 
meters  is  better. 

At  the  end  of  fbar  years  the  vines  commence  to  prodace.  A  vine  in 
good  condition,  well  cared  for,  oaght  to  prodace  at  least  1  kilo  ot 
grapes  for  each  stock.  At  the  third  year  they  commence  to  tie  ap  the 
loose  branches  to  stakes  or  trellises.  The  vines  are  mannred  with 
woolen  rags,  bone  shavings,  and  stable  manare. 

The  soil  mast  be  worked  two  or  three  times  per  year,  for  the  vine  will 
permit  no  other  to  partake  at  her  table.  It  mast  be  white  and  light,  into 
which  the  vine  roots  may  pnsh  at  will  and  receive  all  the  noarishmeot 
possible. 

The  proning  is  done  in  Janaary  and  Febrnary,  and  two  or  three  time$ 
a  year  the  straggling  and  useless  branches  are  trimmed  off  to  prevent 
the  sap  being  wasted  on  branches  not  destined  to  bear  frait.  The  bei>t 
means  of  praning  is  to  leave  one  large  branch  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tine 
with  two  bads,  or  eyes,  ooly,  which  wiU  prodace  two  new  branches fc»r 
the  next  year,  and  to  leave  at  the  top  of  the  vine  a  fine  branch  with 
several  eyes.  Every  eye  will  prodace  a  branch  with  at  least  one  buDcii 
of  grapes ;  and  the  year  following,  this  branch  will  be  cat  away  to  per- 
form the  same  operation  with  the  two  new  branches  which  will  hare 
been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  vine. 

The  vines  are  never  watered,  as  that  woald  iigare  the  qaali^  of  the 
wine. 

The  coantry  of  Mentone  prodnoes  scarcely  eooagh  wine  for  a  moiith*4 
use.    Italy  and  the  center  of  France  farnish  the  rest. 

The  wine  of  Mentone  is  somewhat  strong  and  heady.  We  class  n 
between  the  wiues  of  Bnrgandy  and  Spain.  It  is  the  type  Marmwen^ 
The  ^m(>es  are  swee^black,  with  ronnd  seeds. 

Other  varietie8  are  the  Yarlentiu,  the  Bossese,  the  Salerno,  and  th^ 
Tobacco ;  but  all  are  in  snch  small  qaantities  that  they  are  mixed  in  the 
cellars  and  are  known  only  as  a  Maruvemo. 

Latterly  some  proprietors  have  bronght  slips  from  Alicanteb    The 
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wine,  in  small  quantities,  is  good,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Maru- 
vemo. 

The  maladies  which  attack  the  vine  are  the  oidium  and  ph^iloxera. 
The  first  shrivels  the  leaves,  destroys  the  grapes,  and  pats  the  vine  in 
danger.  Happily  the  flour  of  sulphur  is  a  sufficient  remedy.  The  sec- 
ond, much  more  terrible,  are  microscopic  worms  attacking  and  covering 
the  roots  of  the  vine.  Its  ravages  have  extended  more  or  less  over  all 
Prance.  Happily  Mentone  has  thus  flEir  escaped,  though  the  scourge 
has  appeared  within  the  department. 

THE  OLTVE  TBBB. 

The  olive  trees  of  Mentone  are  several  centuries  old ;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  planted  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Crusaders. 

They  are  propagated  by  means  of  young  plants  which  are  detached 
from  the  parent  tree  with  some  roots.  This  is  the  theory.  Actually 
oone  are  propagated  in  late  years.  The  same  reasons  mentioned 
as  affecting  the  lemon,  to  which  must  be  added  the  slow  growth  of  the 
olive,  have  conspired  to  turn  trade  into  other  channels,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  olive  tree  has  nearly  ceased. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  small  tree 
commencing  to  yield  fruit.  The  lifetime  of  a  man,  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
or  even  a  hundred,  is  necessary  for  a  full-grown  tree.  They  grow  in 
the  plain  and  on  the  hills. 

A  full  grown  tree  in  a  good  season  will  yield  60  to  80  liters  of  oil. 
One  can  never  have  two  good  harvests  in  two  consecutive  years ;  for- 
tunate if  you  have  one.  A  fruit  which  remains  a  year  on  the  tree  is 
jabject  to  many  dangers.  Sometimes  the  early  heat  burns  the  flower, 
jr  the  wind  blows  it  or  the  frait  off  the  tree ;  a  prolonged  rain  prevents 
itie  gathering,  or  destroys  the  fallen  fruit,  or  the  dryness  of  the  season 
may  blight  it,  etc. 

But  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  olive  is  the  worm.  Myriads  of  small 
flit  s  {Musca  oleama)  sting  the  olives  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  in  a 
short  time  attack  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  These  worms  go  around  the 
i'mit  and  then  go  out  in  the  form  of  a  new  fly.  These  in  turn  attack 
the  remaining  olives,  so  that  the  entire  harvest  can  be  destroyed  in  less 
than  a  month. 

The  ground  must  be  worked  once  a  year ;  useless  or  dead  branches 
lopped  off  every  two  or  three  years. 

The  olive  is  never  watered  here,  as  water  is  almost  always  scarce  and 
sometimes  insufficient  for  the  lemon  trees. 

The  olive  oil  of  Mentone  and  its  neighborhood  is  good,  and  is  used 
here  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  France. 

Including  the  sarrouudiug  country,  the  product  of  a  very  good  sea- 
son has  been  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  quintals  of  oil  (a  quintal  is 
100  kilograms ;  a  kilogram  is  2.20469  pounds  avoirdupois).  The  olive 
tree  flowers  in  March  and  April.    The  fruit  is  gathered  from  Novem- 
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ber  to  April.    The  best  oil  is  made  from  that  gathered  in  Maroh  and 
April  when  the  frnit  is  most  muture. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 

The  fig,  the  peach,  and  the  plam  are  grown  in  Mentone,  bnt  only  for 
home  consumption  and  in  small  quantities.  They  have  no  place  in 
commerce. 

PBBFUMBRY. 

Perfumery  is  made  from  the  lemon  and  orange  rinds  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  bitter  orange;  but  there  is  only  one  establishment, «iid 
its  exports  are  principally  to  Germany  and  Russia. 

N.  VlALE, 

Consular  Agau, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Mentone^  April  1,  1S85. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  ZANTE. 

RBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  AH  AG  BNT  OBOWM. 
[Repabllshed  firom  Consnlar  Reports  No.  44.] 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circolar  ad* 
dressed  by  the  Department  to  this  agency,  in  date  of  December  4, 18S;>* 
requesting  information  on  the  fruit  culture  of  this  island,  I  have  the 
honor  to  furnish  the  following  particulars,  derived  partly  from  persooal 
observation  during  my  long  residence  in  Oreece,  and  partly  from  data 
kindly  imparted  to  me  by  some  of  the  best  and  most  practical  cal> 
tivators. 

CURRANT-GRAPE  VINEYARDS. 

Raisins,  such  as  are  generally  known  by  this  term,  are  not  prepaivd 
here,  though  many  varieties  of  the  grape  grow  in  profusion  in  this  it\ 
and.  The  currant-grape  was  originally  imported  here  by  refiigee^t  from 
Corinth  in  the  year  1530  A.  D.  It  is  a  small,  purple  grape,  free  from 
seeds,  and  now  forms  the  staple  production  of  this  island,  the  adjacent 
island  of  Cephalonia,  the  Morea  (Peloponnesus),  and  is  also  coltirateii 
to  a  certain  extent  near  Missoloughi,  Lepauto,  and  the  islands  of  Ithacji 
and  Santa  Maura. 

The  position  of  these  vineyards  is  mostly  on  the  plains  boniering  xU 
sea-coast ;  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bill,  the  deposits  from  which  enrich  iLr 
soil  below  it,  with  a  sunny  aspect  and  good  circulation  of  air,  is  con 
sidered  the  best  position.  Although  many  vineyards  extend  right  do«  * 
to  the  sea,  the  plants  within  500  or  1,000  yards  of  it  are  liable  to  sufl«: 

Sea  fogs  and  mists  are  not  considered  injurious.    The^mildew  (OtWir* 
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tuekeri)  whioh  first  appeared  amongst  the  vines  in  1862,  is  most  efflca- 
cioQsly  combated  by  sprinkling  finely-powdered  snlpbnr  (imported  &om 
Sicily)  over  the  shoots  and  leaves,  say,  just  before  the  flowering,  and  if 
required  to  be  repeated,  at  intervals  before  the  ripening  of  the  froit,  it 
is  either  applied  with  a  small  perforated  hand  dredger  or  by  means  of 
a  bellows  with  a  recipient  made  of  tin  attached  to  it  which  contains  the 
sulphnr;  the  latter  is  more*  generally  in  ose. 

The  mode  of  pruning,  in  principle,  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  but 
the  height  of  the  stem,  and  other  pecniiarities  in  the  form  given  to  the 
plant,  is  somewhat  different  here  to  what  it  is  in  the  Morea. 

The  best  results  are  mostly  obtained  on  a  rich,  light  soil,  with  an  ad- 
mixtore  of  sand  in  it;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  with  the  cnrrant-gcape 
that,  however  carefully  it  may  be  cultivated,  it  will  not  give  the  same 
results  as  to  size  of  berry,  color,  saccharine  substance,  or  aroma  in  all 
districts.  For  instance,  the  Zante  currants  (as  indeed  all  the  island 
carrants)  are  much  smaller  in  the  berry  than  those  produced  on  the 
mainland,  but  they  have  more  aroma  and  sweetness  thaa  perhaps  any 
other  carrants  grown.  Then,  again,  commencing  from  the  top  of  the 
Oalf  of  Corinth,  southward  all  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Morea,  right 
down  to  Calamata,  in  Messenia,  the  quality  gradually  deteriorates ;  thus 
Corinth,  Fostizza,  and  Patras,  all  within  the  gulf,  producing  the  first 
qaality,  then  Gastouni  and  Pirgos,  in  Elis ;  after  this,  Filiatra  and 
Gargaliano,  in  Triiyllia,  and  finally  the  produce  of  Pylia  and  Messenia. 
To  a  connoisseur  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  average  quality  of 
these  various  grades ;  the  market  value  confirms  this. 

Whereas  Oulf,  Yostizza,  or  Patras  may  be  worth  2&s.  per  hundred- 
weight, Calamata  or  Pylos  would  not  fetch  over  15«.  or  16s*  per  hundred- 
weight, the  redeeming  point  for  the  grower  being  that  in  the  southern 
districts  the  vines  are  more  prolific,  frequently  doubling  the  production 
of  other  vineyards. 

The  best  results,  as  mentioned  above,  are  generally  obtained  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  great  point  is 
that  no  trees  of  any  kind  be  planted  in  a  vineyard ;  that  it  should  get 
plenty  of  sun,  and  that  the  air  should  circulate  freely  in  it.  Some- 
times during  its  infancy  a  vineyard  is  planted  with  tomatoes,  melons, 
and  such  like;  but  this  is  strongly  deprecated  by  all  good  cultivators 
as  tending  to  weaken  the  soil,  and  if  planted  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
sparsely. 

PlafUing  and  cultivation. — Cuttings  which  have  been  buried  since 
January  are  planted  out  in  March,  if  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  feet  from  each  other,  and  should  commence  bearing  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  the  seventh  or  eighth  is  reached  before 
full  bearings  I  have  seen  plants  over  100  years  old,  but  they  naturally 
produce  very  little ;  if  carefully  attended  to,  a  vineyard  should  continue 
to  be  fruitful  up  to  the  fiftieth  year,  though  the  system  of  ^*  ring-cut' 
ting"  or  making  an  incision  all  round  the  stem  or  principal  branchfsd 
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haA  tended  to  weaken  the  plants,  and  in  poor  soils  they  have  to  be  re- 
newed every  thirty  or  forty  yearo. 

The  incision  is  made  after  the  fniit  has  set,  to  keep  the  sap  op  and 
produce  a  larger  berry,  or  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  *^  bold  frnit^*' 
and  as  this  is  in  vogne  in  most  consuming  markets,  by  &r  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  is  thus  treated,  the  result  being  that  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  sacrificed  to  the  faishion  of  trade. 

Jrr^aticm.— There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  bat  if  the  winter 
has  been  a  dry  one  every  means  are  resorted  to  to  try  and  irrigate  as 
best  one  can. 

lidd.'^The  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  the  crop  per  acre  varies  aeoordiDg 
to  the  soil,  cultivation,  and  other  circumstances.  The  wages  of  laborers 
are  an  important  item }  as  a  rule  they  are  much  lower  in  the  islands  than 
on  the  main-Iatfd ;  here  50  cents  per  diem  is  considered  high,  whereas  in 
the  Morea  it  sometimes  exceeds  75  cents  and  even  $1  per  diem.  A  good 
average  in  this  island  is  200  pounds  net  fruit  per  ^<  axinari,''or  2,083^ 
pounds  per  acve,  since  8i  ^^  axinarias"  form  an  acre;  the  average  value 
of  late  years  has  been  $62.40  per  acre ;  the  cost  of  the  crop  as  far  as 
cultivation  goes,  from  beginning  to  end,  including  sulphuring  (about  80 
pounds  per  acre  being  under  ordinary  circumstances  consumed),  is  $22 
per  acre.    The  cost  of  a  good  vineyard  would  be  about  $450  per  acre. 

This  island's  annual  yield  of  currants  is  now,  on  an  average,  nearij 
7,000  tons,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  being  over  10,000  acres,  bat 
this  is  going  on  increasing,  as  many  fine  olive  groves  are  being  rooted 
up  to  make  room  for  the  currant  plant. 

I  hope  I  may  prove  a  false  prophet,  but  this  tendency  to  trust  all  ones 
eggs  in  one  basket,  I  fear,  will  in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  this  beautiful  island,  where  the  olive  flourishes,  and  the  produce  ean 
be  collected  without  much  expense,  and  showing  a  value,  one  year  with 
another,  of  over  $300,000,  and  this  whilst  large  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in 
the  Morea  are  annually  being  brought  under  cultivation,  threatening 
before  very  long  to  bring  the  total  production  of  currants  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  world,  especially  if  the  condition  of  the  vine- 
yards in  France  improves  since,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera 
in  that  country,  some  30,000  tons  of  dried  currants  have  in  recent  years 
been  annuaUy  imported  direct,  or  via  other  conntries,  for  wii|^makinf 
purposes. 

The  annual  total  production  of  currants  of  late  has  exceeded  120.0(»^ 
tons — indeed,  had  not  rain  damaged  a  considerable  portion  of  this  \^ 
year's  crop  the  yield  would  have  been  over  130,000  tons — and  the  pio^ 
duction  could  be  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  should  an 
unforeseen  demand  require  it. 

The  old  English  firm  of  Barff  &  Go.,  established  in  this  trade  sinet 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  gives  a  table  showing  the  producticm  ^ 
distribution  of  the  whole  currant  crop  from  1820  to  1883,  of  whidi  i 
inclose-a  copy. 
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WINS  GRAPES. 

Besides  the  ^<  currant "  grape,  there  are  probably  sixty  or  seventy 
varieties  of  the  grape  grown  in  this  island,  of  which  only  some  seven  or 
eight  are  caltivated  for  making  wine,  the  remainder  being  for  eating  pur- 
poses ;  amongst  the  latter,  one  occasionally  meets  with  a  very  luscions 
black  American  grape  (the  Sasquehanna,  1  believe),  known  here  as  the 
'<  Isabella,"  in  flavor  something  between  a  strawberry  and  araspberry ; 
a  peculiar  feature  about  it  is,  that  the  <<  oidium,"  or  mildew  disease, 
hius  no  effect  upon  it,  and  consequently  sulphuring  is  dispensed  with, 
although  often  grown  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  of  other  grapes  subject 
to  the  disease;  the  conclusion  is  that  its  resistance  is  owing  to  its 
belonging  to  a  much  younger  stock,  and  is  consequently  hardier. 

The  vineyards  producing  the  best  wines  are  mostly  on  hill-side,  with 
suany  aspect,  or  on  light  shallow  and  rather  stony  soil.  I  have  heard 
of  grapes  grown  |n  a  soil  entirely  of  sand,  near  the  sea,  producing  excel- 
lent wine,  though  the  yield  is  small.  A  very  superior  quality  of  both 
white  and  red  wine  is  made  here,  resembling  the  best  full-bodied  Sicil- 
ian, and  in  the  cellars  of  careful  viticulturists  a  capital  imitation  of 
Sherry,  and  even  Port,  is  to  be  occasionally  met  with. 

Mode  of  cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  both  the  currant  and  wine 
^rapeis  very  similar  to  the  French  method,  only  that  the  system  of  low 
cultivation  prevails,  no  plant  exceeding  4  feet  in  height;  only  eating 
grapes,  especially  winter  species,  are  trailed  up. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  climate  the  various  processes  are  somewhat 
earlier  in  these  latitudes  than  in  France,  and  the  currant  has  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grower  before  the  other  vines.  The  frnit  of  the  former  is 
ready  the  latter  part  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  the  bunches 
are  gathered  and  laid  out  on  carefully  prepared  drying  grounds  which 
have  been  previously  besmeared  with  a  coating  of  cow's  dung  liquified 
in  water,  or  in  wooden  trays,  and  remain  exposed  for  eight,  ten,  or  more 
dskjs,  according  to  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  They  are  then  cleared, 
by  a  light  twig-broom  from  the  stalks,  heaped  together  for  about  twenty-^ 
four  hours,  and  finally  passed  through  a  winnowing  machine^  and  are^ 
then  ready  for  market. 

The  vintage  of  the  wine  grape  commences  the  latter  part  of  Septem 
ber.  If  an  extra  sweet  wine  is  required  the  grapes  are  exposed  to  the 
sail  for  three  or  four  days  after  being  gathered,  before  they  are  pressed 
one 

ORANaES  AJn>  LEMONS. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  boch,  including  the  egg-shaped,  the  blood, 
the  mandarin  or  tangerine  orange,  and  splendid  lemons,  some  without 
pips,  the  bergamot,  etc.;  in  fact,  I  should  say  that  they  are  as  fine  as 
those  of  an^  country.  Trees  begin  to  bear  fairly  well  after  the  sixth  or 
8e  venth  year,  and  may  remain  fruitful  upwards  of  one  hundred  years* 
Mach  depends  upon  the  soil  and  care  bestowed  upoQ  them.  They  arq 
peared  from  seedlings,  grafts,  ^u4  bi;4diiig8»  Digitized  by  VjiOOgiC 
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BaddiDg  is  preferred  to  rafting.  Another  method  porsaed  here  is  to 
cat  a  healthy,  Binooth  branch  of  aboat  1^  inches  in  diameter  into  lengths 
ofaboat]  foot;  they  are  then  baried  in  the  gronnd  in  January  at  a 
depth  of  rather  over  a  foot,  and  in  the  following  April  are  planted  out, 
slightly  inclining,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  so  above  the  snrfiBMse.  Anotber 
plan  is  clasping  a  pot  or  box  round  a  yonng  branch  of  a  tree,  keepmg 
it  well  filled  with  earth,  and  after  the  third  3'ear,  when  it  will  have 
formed  strong  ix>ots,  severing  it  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planting  it  in 
January  or  February. 

As  a  rale  the  trees  here  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  serious 
malady.  Although  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  notably  in  Poroa,  whole 
orchards  have  gradually  dried  np,  no  remedy  has  so  far  been  discovered. 
The  trees  are  planted  15  to  18  feet  apart.  Here  the  orchards  sacoeed 
best  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  plain  or  valley,  at  some  distance  firom 
the  sea;  the  best  results  are  on  a  light,  saudy  soil,  though  on  some  rich 
boggy  soil  I  have  seen  some  marvelous  specimens  of  both  orange  and 
lemon.  The  best  orchards,  as  a  rule,  are  at  least  a  mile  away  &om  the 
sea. 

in  very  hot  weather  the  trees  are  irrigated  at  night  from  wells  or  cis- 
terns, bat  there  is  no  regular  system  in  use,  and  in  certain  localities  it 
is  not  necessary.  The  ground  is  dug  thrice  a  year,  in  March,  May,  and 
October.  Very  little  pruning  is  required  beyond  keeping  the  trees  in 
good  shape,  and  free  from  dead  twigs  or  branches.  Manare  is  lai<l  on 
every  two  or  three  years  if  the  soil  is  poor.  No  crops  are  grown  nnder 
the  trees  in  properly  cultivated  orchaj*ds,  and  only  the  peach  tree  is  in 
some  orchards  planted,  as  it  does  not  last  many  years,  and  the  soil  is 
not  weakened  by  it. 

A  first-class  orchard  yields  about  $400  per  acre  annually,  expenses 
being  about  935,  including  manure. 

OLIVES. 

There  are  two  varieties  here,  the  indigenous  anda  variely  intcodooed 
from  Gorone,  in  Messenia;  the  latter  is  the  most  prolifi&  Both  bear  a 
small,  greenish-black  fmit. 

Process  of  cultivation  much  the  same  as  the  orange  tree.  The  gnmod 
is  plowed  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  March  and  December,  and  erety 
fourth  year  during  the  summer  manure  is  sown,  resulting  in  a  crop  <tf 
hay  in  the  following  spring. 

The  Queen  olive  is  not  prodnced  here. 

The  trees  come  into  full  bearing  after  the  twentieth  year.    There  i 
fruitful  trees  several  centuries  old.    The  average  annnal  yield  per ; 
of  mature  trees  is  33  gallons  of  liquid  oil ;  325  pounds'  weight  of  oliret 
yield  4  callous  of  oil ;  much  depends  upon  ihe  quality  of  the  soil 
the  season. 

Tlie  trees  are  planted  about  20  to  21  feet  apart    Olives  intwded 
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[fickling  are  picked  when  they  are  barely  ripe,  bat  these  are  few  and  only 
for  local  wants. 

The  olives  for  oil-making  are  picked,  or  rather  knocked,  off  the  trees 
when  ripe.  The  process  of  preparing  them  for  table  use  is  simply  salt- 
ing them,  patting  them  in  oil  or  vinegar  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
generally  slit  on  the  sides.  The  process  for  extracting  oil  is  very  prim- 
itive. The  olives  are  generally  crashed  between  millstones,  the  npper 
stone  being  tamed  by  a  horse.  Another  process  is  to  put  the  olives 
between  goat-hair  sacks,  throw  boiling  water  over  them,  and  then  press 
them  as  one  would  grapes.  Such  oil  is  never  good.  The  peasantry  fre- 
quently keep  a  x>ortion  of  their  crops  of  olives  for  a  couple  of  years  with- 
out crushing  them.  To  do  this  they  are  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  salt, 
and  simply  left  in  a  comer  of  their  roon).  It  is  said  that  they  do  not 
lose  either  in  weight  or  liqaid,  but  such  oil  when  extracted  is  liable  to  be 
rancid.  The  procesa  of  knocking  off  the  fruit  with  sticks  is  much  to  be 
deprecated,  since  many  fine  shoots  are  thus  destroyed. 

Valley,  hill-side,  or  table-land  are  all  adapted  to  olive  trees.  Much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A  hard  clay  is  bad.  The  best  oil 
18  from  trees  grown  on  a  stony  hill-side,  but  the  yield  is  small. 

There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  but  copious  rain-falls  in 
winter  are  indispensable  to  insure  a  good  crop;  even  then  the  olive 
seldom  bears  a  full  one  except  every  second  year. 

Orchards'  come  right  down  to  the  sea-coast  Tbe  olive  requires  plenty 
of  air,  and  a  high  wind  is  indispensable  to  insure  the  proper  setting  of 
the  frait.  Olose,  sultry  weather  during  the  flowering  prevents  the 
flower  from  falling,  and  a  worm  is  then  generated.  Of  late  years  many 
orchards  have  been  attacked  by  blight,  which  causes  much  of  the  fruit 
to  drop  off  when  approaching  maturity.  The  cause  is  unknown,  and  on- 
remedy  found  so  far  to  combat  it. 

Tbe  cost  of  cultivation  is  not  over  $12  to  $14  per  acre,  and  $6  to  $S 
more  for  collecting  the  fruit,  cost  of  manure  not  included.  As  a  rule 
the  proprietor  of  an  orchard  is  satisfied  with  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  manure,  and  the  person  who  provides  it  has*  the  hay  in  return. 

No  meteorological  observations  are  taken  here.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  O.  Foster,  superintendent  of  the  Eastem  Telegraph  Company, 
for  the  inclosed  tabl^  showing  the  temperature  daring  the  summers  of 
1882  and  1883. 

FIGH9. 

No  figs  of  commerce  are  grown  here.  Four  or  five  varieties  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  both  green  and  black,  but  they  are  eaten  fresh, 
tlie  large  orchards  bearing  fruit  after  the  middle  of  May  and  all  June. 
A^  smaller  and  sweeter  fig  ripens  in  August  and  September,  but  these 
%re  not  grown  in  orchards,  only  a  tree  here  and  there  in  gardens. 

The  caltivation  resembles  that  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  only  that 
efia  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  orchards,  and  crops  of  beans  and  such 
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like  are  frequently  growu  under  the  trees.    If  figs  are  grown  on  a  rich 
soil  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  worm  disease. 

Ko  figs  are  dried  in  this  island ;  an  attempt  was  once  made,  but  n 
did  not  succeed.  The  only  part  of  Greece  where  figs  are  cured  is  at  Cala- 
roata,  in  Messenia,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  Smyrna  ^g ;  they  are 
principally  exported  to  Southern  Bussia  or  to  Trieste,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  the  interior  of  Germany,  where  the  refuse  lots  are  baked  or 
burnt  and  then  ground  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

A.  L.  Grows, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Gonsui.ab  Agency, 

Zante,  March  15, 1884. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  ALPS  MARITIME. 

REPORT  BX  CONSUL  WILSON,  OF  NIOB. 
[Repablished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  47.] 

The  Alps,  projectied  southwards  from  Lake  Greneva,  come  toan  ahmpt 
termiQation  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  department  of  the  Alpe^ 
Maritime.  On  the  one  side  high  mountains,  on  the  other  deep  water. 
The  mountains  are  seamed  with  small  rivers,  and  their  banks  and  tfae 
sea-coast  proper  are  fringed  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  with  the  some- 
times sloping  hill-sides,  are  the  only  agricultural  lands  in  the  region. 

These  mountains  shelter  the  valleys  from  the  cold  north  winds  of  the 
Alps,  while  the  sea  tempers  the  sultry  south  winds  of  the  Great  Sahara, 
producing  a  soft  and  equable  climate,  which  the  fashionable  world  ba^ 
declared  to  be  the  most  delicious  in  all  Europe. 

In  the  public  gardens,  and  in  many  private  ones,  too,  the  palm  trees, 
the  cocoa,  the  cacti,  and  the  aloe  flourish.  Flowers  bloom  in  banks  oi 
loveliness  of  color  and  fragrance  on  either  side  of  the  highways ;  hed^rt- ^ 
of  rose  trees  and  geraniums  guard  the  orchards  of  orange  and  lemoo 
trees,  which,  bearing  both  fruit  and  blossom,  ms&e  for  them  a  ceaseless 
round  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  while  violets  and  jessamine  are  as  plentr 
as  dog  daisies  on  a  village  common.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  heap  of 
violets  which  had  just  been  brought  to  the  mill  and  were  on  Uie  floor. 
a  pile  20  feet  across.  They  were  to  be  ground  up  and  their  fragnuKtf 
transmitted  into  the  essences  and  pomades  of  commerce. 

I  visited  this  winter  the  gardens  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  HonsieGr 
Doquin,  at  Cannes,  covering  near  20  acres.  They  were  filled  with  .*  i 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits,  growing  at  all  seasons  iu  the  open  bit.  He  h** 
no  plant  under  glass,  yet  on  my  way  liome  I  saw  phuniy,  in  the  ner 
neighborhood,  the  snow-covered  mountains.  This,  with  the  fiact  tb  . 
!Nice  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  ii^  Portland,  Me.,  was  to  me  a  mxt:. 
stonishment,  and  would  afford  thought  and  study  for  the  mete*  r 
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Daring  the  thirty  years  from  1849  to  1878,  inclusive,  the  wind  blew 
af  Nice  as  follows : 

Days. 

Feeble  or  moderate 7,373 

More  or  less  strong 2,397 

Calm 606 

Averages  and  extremes  of  temperature  at  Nice  during  thiriy  years^  frwi^  1849  to  1878  {iktT' 

momeicr  centigrade). 


Month. 


Temperature  daring  the  day. 


Daily 
averaxe. 


Highest  tern- 
pexatnre. 


Day.    Year. 


Loirest  tern- 
poratnre. 


Day.    Year. 


Number  of 

times  orer 

300. 


December 
JaDuary  .. 
Febraary . 
March  . . . 
April  ..... 
M»v 

JitnB 

July 

A  QfTUHt  .  .  . 

Septrmber 
October... 
November 


Month. 


11.00 
11.10 
12.36 
14.33 
17.74 
21.83 
24.53 
27.47 
26.00 
23.83 
10.85 
14.86 


18.5 
10.2 
18.0 
21.4 
27.8 
20.0 
31.6 
33.7 
33.2 
33.0 
31.2 
26.7 


1872 
1855 
1866 
1871 
1871 
1870 
1877 
]8C5 
1860 
1853 
1870 
1840 


1.1 
3.0 
3.2 
6.2 
7.0 
8.7 
17.4 
20.7 
10.2 
17.2 
11.0 
4.2 


1867 
1862 
1854 
1860 
1840 
1861 
1855 
185t 
1857 
1852 
1860 
1851 


15 
144 

00 
6 
1 


Temperature  daring  the  night. 


Daily 
average. 


Highest  tern- 
peratore. 


NighL 


Year. 


Lowest  tern- 
Iieratnru. 


Night 


Year. 


Number  of 
times  below 
zero. 


Deoember. 
jADnary  . . 
Ftibmary  . 
March  .... 

April 

M»y 

Jane 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 


6.16 

4.50 

5.13 

6.52 

0.60 

13.32 

17. 24 

18.73 

18.07 

16.50 

12.70 

7.06 


14.8 
15.5 
13.5 
13.3 
17.8 
21.3 
25.0 
26.2 
26.0 
22.6 
l&O 
18.0 


1852 
1854 
1867 
1871 
1865 
1852 
1868 
1850 
1850 
1865 
1873 
1850 


—2.7 

—3.0 

—3.5 

—0.6 

+2.0 

+4.0 

+6.5 

15.0 

12.3 

10.4 

2.6 

-L6 


1870 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1878 
1876 
1876 
1860 
1858 


34 
27 
5 


The  differences  between  these  extremes  are  as  follows :  Between  the 
aimnal  averages,  31^.60 ;  between  the  greatest  extremes  in  one  year, 
1 859, 350.5 ;  between  the  least  in  one  year  27o.0, 1850 ;  between  greatest 
extremes  in  the  30  years,  37o.2 ;  highest  33o  7,  July  10, 1866 ;  lowest 
3^.5,  Febinary  8,  1864. 

The  average  naniber  of  rainy  days  in  Nice  in  each  year  is  64.4.  The 
most  rainy  year,  1853,  gave  103;  the  least,  1871, 46  days. 

This  average  divides  itself  amcng  the  seasons  thus:  Winter,  16.1  j 
spring,  19;  summer,  9.3;  autumn    19.8.  Digitized  by  \^OOqIc 
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The  average  ram-£ftll  for  ten  years  (187(X-'79)  was  796,4"*".  The  maii 
mum  (1872)  was  1,383.9~;  the  minimum,  452.9""  (1875).  The  m(fri 
frequent  rains  come  from  the  east  and  the  southwest,  bat  the  Wi2oir 
rains  come  firom  the  northeast  and  the  south.  Scarcely  any  rain  eones 
from  the  north  or  northwest. 

SOIL  AND  AGRICULTUBB. 

The  country  has  generally  a  gravelly  limestone  soiL  Agricahme  is 
difficult  and  comparatively  insignificant  The  farmer  has  a  continaoos 
struggle  with  nature  for  a  living^  but  then  it  is  not  what  we  have  that 
makes  us  happy,  but  what  we  need,  and  happily  for  him,  his  needs  are 
small. 

The  ground  is  solid  and  difficult  to  dig.  It  lies  usually  or  frequently 
in  narrow  terraces  on  the  mountain-side,  each  one  supported  bj  tbe 
rough  stones  pOed  up  perpendicularly  and  forming  the  lower  aide  of  tbe 
terrace,  giving  to  the  whole  affair  the  appearance  of  an  exten^ve 
stair-case,  up  which  a  giant  might  climb  the  mountain.  The  tread  ot 
the  steps  is  the  space  devoted  to  agriculture.  Troe,  they  cultivate  tbe 
valley  below,  but  it  is  also  divided  into  small  patches,  surrounded  by 
high  stone  walls,  with  espaliers  (trellises)  covered  with  roses,  geraniains. 
etc.,  and  sometimes  peaches  or  grapes.  In  all  this  there  is  small  c^aoce 
for  a  plow,  first,  from  the  small  and  irregular  shapes,  and  second,  frm 
the  {Troves  and  trees  of  lemons,  oranges,  olives,  and  figs,  which  occopy 
the  ground,  and  spread  their  roots  in  every  direction.  Tbe  most  of  tbe 
work  of  turning  up  the  earth  preparatory  to  planting  must  be  done  witb 
the  spade.  It  is  hard  labor,  and  shows  its  effiects  in  the  dwarfed  ao  i 
early-bowed  forms  and  the  brown  and  grizzled  faces  one  sees  in  tlf* 
market  places. 

On  the  mountains  and  high  up  their  sides  one  can  find  nnmherle?« 
opportunities  for,  and  illustrations  of,  geology,  mineralogy*  and  sose 
times  archaeology,  but  not  of  agriculture.  Rocks  and  stones  ber^ 
abound,  but,  except  for  Uie  ass  and  goat,  there  is  scarcely  enough  ne^ 
tation  to  support  animal  life. 

Tbe  calture  of  flowers  is  fast  becoming  the  moro  seiious  and  remt- 
nerative  occupation.  They  are  used  for  the  essences  and  pomades  or 
commerce.  Extensive  establishments  for  these  purposes  abound 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  principal  food  of  the  peasant  is  th^tfive  demaraU^  a  sortof  bess 
(fivqnently  made  with  other  vegetables  into  soup),  vegetaUes  dresa^ 
into  salad,  and  black  bread  made  of  flour  compounded  of  wheat  a^*- 
ryi\  or  wheat  and  oats.    Their  drink  is  the  common  wine  of  thecoo&CT' 

THE  OLIVB  AND  ITS  OIL. 

Tiie  olive  tree  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  appears  on  theearii*^ 
page  of  written  history  in  the  leaf  which  the  dove  brought  to  Sa»b  - 
Uio  ark  as  evidence  of  the  receding  waters.  .     t^t^i^u^ 
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It  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  ancient  mythology.  Minerva  tanght 
the  Athenians  its  nses.  The  peoples  of  antiqnity  held  it  in  great 
respect,  and  nsed  its  oil  in  their  varions  religions  ceremonies.  It  was 
at  once  the  emblem  of  holiness  and  peace.  The  fiomans  refused  to  bnm 
the  wood,  even  on  their  altars. 

The  olive  was  brought  firom  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  from  thence  spread 
over  the  countries  where  it  is  now  grown. 

It  flourishes  best  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  35^ 
and  430  north  latitude,  though  this,  as  I  have  stated,  will,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  on  the  same  parallel,  be  but  an  uncertain 
Kuide  in  the  United  States.  The  oil  produced  on  the  African  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  north  shore. 

Some  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic  pro- 
duce fine  oil,  but  the  center,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  so  far  at  least 
as  concerns  commerce,  is  at  Nice  and  the  surrounding  country.  From 
St.  Tropez  to  Savone  generally,  but  chiefly  from  the  Yar  to  the  Soya, 
firom  Cannes  to  Yintemille,  the  best  oil  is  produced. 

Here  the  trees  have  been  indigenous  since  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  here  they  grow  to  the  largest  size  and  the  greatest  age.  One  at 
Beaulieu,  in  fhll  vigor  and  bearing,  is  22  feet  in  circumference  and  is 
supposed  to  be  700  or  more  years  old. 

The  slower  the  fruit  ripens  the  better  oil  it  makes,  but  as  it  must  be 
fdlly  ripe  and  entirely  free  from  blemish  to  make  the  choicest  oil,  and 
as  it  requires  two  years  to  come  to  perfection  (the  crop  is  only  biennial), 
one  can  easily  comprehend  the  dangers  of  climate,  season,  malady,  and 
accident  which  must  be  avoided  and  the  difficulties  which  must  be  over- 
come in  order  to  obtain  final  success. 

To  accomplish  this  with  a  plant  so  tender  requires  a  climate  and  sit- 
aation  of  peculiar  adaptation,  and  unless  that  is  secured  any  attempt 
at  its  cultivation  will  be  fruitless.  The  fruit  freezes  at  23^  Fahrenheit 
and  the  tree  at  I60.  Once  frozen,  no  remedy  exists ;  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed and  must  be  cut  down. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  climate  of  this  region  to  say  that  the  olive 
trees  have  here  grown  successfnlly  for  the  centuries  I  have  indicated. 

If  the  weather  be  too  warm  and  the  land  too  rich  the  fruit  ripens  too 
fast  and  its  good  taste  is  gone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  become 
too  cold,  fruit  and  trcQ  are  both  destroyed.  Possibly  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  answer  the  question  propounded  in  the  circular  to  which  this 
is  a  response. 

YABIBTIES  OF  OLIVE  TBBES. 

What  varieties  of  trees  produce  the  best  results  and  at  what  age  f 
There  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  difierent  kinds,  each  with  its  botanical 

name,  which  have  been  grown  in  this  region,  but  nearly  all  as  exotics. 

The  tree  in  common  use  is  the  European  olive,  and  all  the  information 

given  concerns  this.    It  gives  the  best  oil. 
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FRUIT-BEARING  AGE. 

The  tree  begins  to  bear  firuit  at  ten  years  of  age,  bat  it  does  notoome 
to  maturity  antil  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

For  the  olives  of  commerce — ^that  is,  to  eat,  either  fresh  or  pickled — the 
yonng  tree  produces  the  best  result ;  the  mature  trees  produce  the  best 
oil. 

MODES  OF  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION. 

What  is  the  process  of  planting  and  cultivation  f 

The  reproduction  of  the  olive  tree  may  be  accomplished  by  all  the 
modes  known  for  trees.  The  best  mode — planting  the  seed  or  pit— is 
practiced  here  the  least.  The  people  prefer  planting  the  sprouts  wfaiefa 
come  up  from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  or  which  may  be  artificially  made  by 
bending  a  twig  and  covering  it  with  'earth  until  it  has  taken  root.  At 
the  age  of  two  years  this  stock  may  be  grafted,  or  the  operation  is  more 
like  that  of  <<  budding."  The  graft  is  cut  all  on  one  side  and  intnMlaced 
nuder  the  bark,  then  bound  up  in  moist  earth  and  allowed  to  grow. 
The  stock  above  the  graft  is  cut  off. 

The  earth  around  and  between  the  trees  is  tilled  each  year,  and  a 
crop,  sometimes  of  wheat  or  beans  alternately,  planted  in  the  spring 
and  gathered  in  the  autumn.  The  earth  is  manured  every  two  y(»rs 
and  the  trees  are  pruned  every  four  years. 

THE  BEST  TREES. 

What  variety  of  tree  produces  the  best  olives  of  commerce  t  Are  they 
the  selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive,  or  a  superior  variety  grown  froo 
an  improved  tree? 

It  is  the  same  tree  and  the  same  fruit  for  oil  as  for  commerce.  Bat 
the  best  olives  for  commerce  grow  on  the  young  trees ;  they  are  largec 
and  plumper,  and  by  selecting  the  fruit  they  obtain  the  finest  quality, 
which  are  then  preserved  for  commerce.  There  is  a  species  grown  at 
Nice  for  which  is  daimcHl  a  superiority  of  taste  and  fragrance.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  small  black  spot  on  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit 
These  olives  are  eaten  in  the  country  when  ripe,  are  semi-dried  and 
slightly  seasoned  with  salt. 

TIME  OF  FRUIT  GATHERING. 

At  what  age  do  the  trees  come  to  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
remain  fruitful  f 

The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  ten  years  of  age,  but  they  do  not  reach 
their  full  capability  or  maturity  until  from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  They 
continue  fruitful  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  centuries.  This  is  for  grafted 
fruit.  The  wild  olive  lives  and  bears  until  twice  that  age.  In  Prorciiee 
and  other  countries  not  so  well  adapted  to  them,  they  commence  eariitr 
and  also  die  earlier.    The  trees  are  smaller  and  the  fruit  can  be  picked 
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by  hand.  There  the  crop  is  anuaal,  the  hiirvest  being  iu  November 
aud  December,  while  in  Nice  aud  surrouudiug  country  theliarvest  is 
biennial.  Here  the  blossom  or  flower  comes  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
first  fruit,  consisting  of  the  smaller  ani^  inferior,  is  gathered  iu  Novem- 
ber and  December,  the  better  in  January  and  February  and  March, 
while  the  best  (for  oil)  is  the  last,  iu  April  and  May.  It  produces  the 
b4'st  oil  when  it  ripens  slowly,  and  iu  some  exceptionally  good  years  the 
harvest  is  continued  into  June  and  even  July.  The  tree  then  recnper- 
i'ites  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  flowers  agaiu.  An  olive  tree, 
even  here,  would  bear  a  crop  each  year  if  so  permitted,  but  the  **  whip- 
ping" necessary  to  gather  in  the  fruit  destroys  the  blossoms,  which  do 
not  come  again  until  the  next  spring. 

UOW  THE  TREES  ABE  PLANTED. 

At  what  distance  apart  are  the  trees  planted ;  how  many  to  the  acre  f 
From  10  to  15  yards  each  way.  The  larger  trees  require  larger  space 
and  the  larger  the  space  allowed  the  larger  the  trees  produced.  The 
trees  need  sun  and  air,  and  if  crowded  it  will  be  to  their  detriment. 
This  would  permit,  if  I  have  figured  aright,  Ibrty  to  fifty  trees  to  1  acre. 
But  they  do  not  calculate  by  the  acre,  for  the  trees  are  planted  on  the 
hill -side,  usually  on  made  terraces  impossible  to  plow,  cultivated  with 
the  spade,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  acre  of  olive  trees  together.  In 
poorer  soil  and  on  the  hill-side  the  trees  may  be  a  lesser  distance  apart, 
even  reducing  it  6  to  8  yards. 

OLIVE  YIELD. 

What  is  the  average  yield  of  mature  trees  in  fruit;  in  oil ;  and  how 
mnch  or  in  what  proportion  does  the  fruit  produce  the  oil  f 

The  difference  between  olive  tiees  iu  their  product  is  as  great  as  X^- 
tween  apple  trees.  But  the  average  production,  per  tree,  biennially, 
may  be  stated  thus :  In  fruit,  fron)  60  to  120  liters ;  in  oil,  from  8  to  12 
kilograms,  or  12  to  18  liters. 

The  production  of  oil  from  the  fruit  is  about  as  one  to  five;  i.  e.,  some 
3  liters  of  the  best  olives  will  m^ke  1  liter  of  oil ;  though  in  many  cases 
it  takes  7  liters  of  olives  to  make  1  liter  of  oil. 

PIOKLED  OLIVES. 

The  prepared  olives  of  commerce  come  from  Marseilles  and  farther 
around  the  coast.  They  are  outside  my  district,  and  my  information 
ixiig^ht  not  be  reliable,  therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  Olives  for  the 
table  at  Nice  are  usually  eaten  ripe  and  fresh.  Sometimes  they  maybe 
piokled  green  and  preserved  in  salt  or  brine,  but  this  is  all  for  the  local 
UHO  and  does  not  enter  into  commerce. 

OLIVES  FOB  OIL. 

"When  and  bow  are  they  pickeiL  and  wh;fct  is  the  process  of  extract- 
Loathe  oil  t  o,,.edbvV.OOgle 
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I  have  already  indicated  that  the  harvest  was  only  biennial,  that  it 
commenced  in  November  and  lasted  nntil  May,  or  even  (as  in  this  year; 
until  June.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  ripe,  or,  what  is  ^tter,  ja8tb^ 
fore  it  comes  ftilly  so.  When  ripe  it  is  apt  to  become  damaged  by  it 
oay  and  by  attracting  bad  tastes.  For  these  reasons  it  can  not  beal 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  falls  fh>m  its  ripeness.  The  tree  i^ 
too  slight  and  frail  to  be  climbed,  and  so  a  sheet  being  spread  on  tbe 
ground  to  receive  the  fruit,  it  is  whipped  off  with  long  switches. 

The  harvest  is  divided  into  three  periods,  of  about  two  months  each. 

The  first,  November  afid  December,  produces  the  oil  cr^Unaire,  This 
is  greenish  in  color.  It  is  used  as  food  by  the  common  people,  irhile 
the  inferior  quality  may  be  used  for  lubricating  purposes. 

The  second  period,  January  and  February,  produces  oil  fimtj  stnv 
color,  and  is  the  oil  of  commerce.  * 

The  third  period  lasts  from  March  to  tbe  close  and  produoes  tbe  oil 
surfine  or  sur  okoir,  which  is  the  very  best,  with  only  a  tinge  of  yeUow 
in  it. 

MANX7PA0TUBE  OP  THE  OIL. 

The  olives  gathered  in  either  of  these  periods  are  taken  to  tbe  mill 
where  they  are  ground  to  pulp ;  and  then  put  under  the  press  by  vbicfa 
the  oil  is  extracted  and  the  fruit  and  seed  left  a  dry  mass. 
'  The  mill  consists  of  a  stone  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  couuiMai 
millstone,  but  stood  on  edge,  is  made  to  thus  revolve  on  its  axis  bsoojA 
a  given  center  by  means  of  a  long  wooden  arm  operated  by  hone  or 
man  power,  its  weight  being  on  its  perimeter,  inside  a  laigetobof 
stone  (mason  work)  with  a  stone  bottom.  Into  this  tub  the  <riiveB  are 
thrown  and  the  revolving  stone  crushes  them  in  its  path. 

Much  care  and  experience  is  required  for  all  these  operattons.  The 
olives  must  be  in  proper  condition ;  they  must  have  no  bruises  or  de- 
cayed places,  no  unnatural  or  improper  taint  or  taste ;  the  weigbt  e^ 
the  millstone  must  be  such  as  that  the  firuit  shall  be  macerated  hut  Uk 
stone  or  pit  not  broken,  for  the  kernel  gives  the  oil  a  bitter  taste. 

The  ground  pulp  is  put  into  a  sort, of  sack  or  open-work  basket,  an^i 
our  or  five  of  these  are  placed  under  the  press.  The  oil  thus  extiaciff^ 
s  the  best  quality  for  that  period.  Afterwards  a  second  quality  ia  ob- 
tained by  soaking  the  residuum  with  hot  water.  The  operationof  gridii- 
ing  and  pressing  may  follow  immediately  the  gathering,  but  if  tbefrui^ 
is  dry  and  in  good  order  it  will  keep  for  eight  or  ten  dajrs  UepntAoQt 
in  a  dry  place  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  not  disturbed. 

HOW  BBST  RESULTS  ABB  OBTAINSD. 

Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table-landf 
On  hillside.    Not  only  is  the  fruit  better  and  more  abundant,  bit^ 
makes  finer  oil. 
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suitjlBls  soil. 

What  character  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  olive  trees  t 
A  limestonesoil ;  marl  aad  clay  or  any  soil  wet  aad  cold  are  not  good. 
It  will  flourish  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  light  and  dry.    A  light  lime- 
stone, gravelly  soil  is  its  delight 

IBBIOATION. 

None  is  needed  here  for  the  olive. 

SITUATION  OF  OBOHABD8. 

How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards  t 
If  on  the  plain,  half  a  mile  distant;  if  on  the  hillside  and  protected 
from  the  cold  winds,  they  grow  and  flonrish  within  20  yards  of  the  sea 

PI8BA8E8. 

To  what  maladies  are  the  olives  subject  t 

The  principal  ones  are  the  cairon,  a  small  worm  {Mmea  oIms),  and  the 
morphea,  an  almost  imperceptible  bag  {Oimea  barhanMs). 

The  slow  ripening  indispensable  to  the  prodnctiOn  of  the  best  fmit 
causes  sometimes  a  fermentation,  by  which  is  engendered  the  small 
worm,  cairon.  It  attacks  only  the  fruit,  and  gives  a  bad  taste.  Its 
effect  is  felt  most  seriously  in  the  next  harvest,  and  thus  is  produced 
the  saccession  of  good  and  bad  harvests. 

The  morphia,  on  the  other  hand,  attacks  the  tree,  and  its  evil  efTects 
are  greater,  paralyzing  the  vegetation,  i*endering  the  tree  firuitless,  and 
frequently  causing  its  death.  It  flourishes  in  damp  seasons  and  places, 
and  propagates  itself  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  It  operates  by 
spinning  or  weaving  a  sort  of  web,  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  a 
spider.  This,  after  a  short  time,  becomes  black  and  dry  and  resolves . 
itself  into  a  powder  which  covers  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit;  this 
powder  is  corrosive  in  its  effect,  and  deadens  all  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  insect  flonrishes  on  the  olive,  but  the  dust  spreads  and 
settles  on  everything ;  so  a  country  thus  infested  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  field  of  death,  the  valley  of  the  legendary  upas  tree.  No  cure 
has  yet  been  employed  with  success.  It  runs  its  course,  and  of  the  trees 
the  fittest  only  survive. 

COSTS  AND  PBOFITB. 

The  yield,  the  proceeds,  and  profit,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

I  have  given  the  yield  per  tree  per  crop  biennial :  In  fruit,  60  to  120 
liters ;  in  oil,  12  to  18  liters  or  8  to  12  kilograms. 

In  average  years,  and  at  average  prices,  the  firuit  of  a  sinj;1e  tree  will 
sell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for,  sny,  8  fmncs ;  if  rendered  into  oil  it  will 
bring,  say,  from  10  to  15  francs.    Acconliug  to  quality  the  P^|^M9i|e 
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of  oliveSy  from  3.50  to  5  francs  for  20  liters  (a  doable  decaliter) ;  of  oil. 
from  1  to  2.50  francs  per  liter.  The  average  prodact  of  one  tree,  tbfs< 
will  be,  bienuially,  in  frait,  from  8  to  10  francs;  in  oil,  from  10  to  IJ 
francs. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  slight ;  manure  every  two  years  and  pnu- 
ing  every  fonr.  The  cost  of  harvesting  is  also  slight }  wjiip  off  the  oliT« 
and  gather  them  up.  If  this  conld  be  done  and  completed  in  one  open* 
tion  the  cost  would  be  mnch  reduced.  But  the  whole  cost  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  4  to  5  francs  per  tree  biennially,  2  to  2^  franca  annnsllj. 
This  applied  to  40  or  50  trees  will  make  the  cost  at  from  80  to  100  francs 
per  acre.  Stretched  out,  as  it  is,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  cannot 
all  be  done  by  the  peasant  with  his  regular  force,  and  is  not,  as  in  oar 
American  harvests,  forced  into  a  few  weeks,  requiring  a  large  increa.^ 
of  help,  and,  consequently,  of  expense.  So  the  profit  on  each  tree  quit 
be  estimated  at  4  to  S  francs,  or  possibly  10,  each  two  years.  This  wooU 
give  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre  per  year. 

NO  MORE  OLIVE-TREE  PLANTING. 

1  am  informed,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  olives  is  &lliog  into 
desuetude. 

Flowers  pay  better  than  fruit.  Olive  trees  are  not  being  cat  dovD 
or  destroyed  for  the  purpose  ot  changing,  but  when  destroyed  they  art 
not  a^ain  planted.  The  planting  of  olives  here  is  to  be  likened  to  plant- 
ing forest  tree«  in  the  United  States ;  and  though  by  every  method  o: 
figuring  it  would  pay,  yet  the  benefits  are  postponed  for  so  long  time 
that  no  one  does  it. 

This  is  all  made  apparent  when  one  considers  that  the  olive  does  n\< 
arrive  at  maturity  for  thirty  to  fifty  years,  a  longer  period  than  the 
average  life  of  the  man  who  plants  it,  and  that  it  does  not  even  com- 
mence bearing  until  ten  years  old. 

So  the  planting  of  an  olive  tree  is,  or  may  be,  regarded  as  work  done 
for  posterity. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  orange  flourishes  better  at  Nice  than  at  Mentone,  bat  it  is  the 
reverse  with  the  lemon.  Mentone  is  slightlv  warmer  and  more  shel- 
tered. 

VARIETIES  AND  VALUE. 

At  what  age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing  and  how  long  do  tb^ 
remain  fruitfal  t 

There  are  the  sweet  and  the  sour  or  bitter  oranges.  They  coltirit* 
fourteen  different  varieties — Le  Portwfal  or  Bergamotle^  Ijc  Ckinvii,  h 
Mandarin.    The  lemon  has  also  its  varieties. 

The  sweet  orange  and  the  mandarin  are  the  roost  esteemed  and  tk 
moat  cultivated.    They  fnrnisli  the  fruits  for  the  market  and  for  t<» 
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The  bitter  orange  is  cultivated  only  tor  its  seed,  the  essence,  and  the 
flower.  It  is  not  eaten.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  grafting,  but  it  does  not  arrtve  at  full  maturity  until  ten 
years  of  age.    They  last  for  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

PBOPAGATION, 

Are  the  trees  seedlings,  gratted,  or  budded  f 

All  three  practices  prevail.'  The  bitter  orange  is  grown  from  the 
seed,  and  when  it  attains  the  thickness  of  1  inch  and  the  height  of  5  or 
0  feet  it  is  grafted  or  budded  with  the  sweet  orange  of  whatever  variety 
desired. 

The  same  process  in  e£fect  is  pursued  with  the  lemon  trees. 

MALADIES. 

Frost,  or  freezing,  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  malady,  but  it  is  equally 
fatal,  and  the  tree  requires  care  and  protection  against  it. 

The  principal  malady  attacking  the  trees  here  is  that  called  La  Mousse. 
It  seems  to  be  a  blight,  but  whether  fungus  or  not  I  can  not  say.  It 
would  seem  to  be  produced  (I  don't  know  which  is  cause  and  which 
effect)  by  a  superabundance  of  water  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  under 
the  bark.  The  symptoms  are  that  the  tree  withers  and  becomes  yellow^ 
the  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves  fall,  and  all  begin  to  decay  and  rot.  The 
disease  seems  to  be  contagious  or  infectious.  There  appears  to  be  no 
cure,  and  the  only  course  to  save  the  trees  or  gardens  a^acent  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  diseased  trees. 

HOW  PLANTED. 

At  what  distance  are  the  trees  planted  f 
Oranges  about  5  meters,  lemons  3  meters. 

SITUATION  OP  OBOHABDS. 

Are  orchards  inland  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hill-side,  valley,  or  upland t 

Protected  from  the  cold,  the  orange  tree  will  grow  in  any  of  these  sit- 
uations, but  that  preferable  is  the  valley,  where  it  can  be  irrigated  when 
necessary.  The  lemon  tr^  prefers  a  dry  soil,  and  not  having  absolute 
need  of  irrigation,  will  flourish  on  the  hill-side.  But  as  both  these  trees 
love  the  warmth,  they  can  not  be  here  transplanted  fietr  from  the  sea. 
They  (especially  the  lemon)  are  to  be  found  with  the  greatest  success 
on  an  espalier,  or  trellis,  on  the  protected  side  of  the  high  stone  waUs 
which  are  the  common  garden-fence  in  this  country. 

How  near  to  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards  t 

Within  100  meters  for  the  oranges  and  even  less  for  the  lemons. 

IBBIOATION. 

Irrigation  is  requisite  for  the  orange  in  this  country. 

X  have  given  the  rain-fall  (maj^imwm  faH)  in  ten  years,  1870-'79, 1,384 
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mininmm,  453  millimeters.    Average  for  ten  years  (I87a-'79)y  796  milli- 
meters  divided  by  seasons  thus : 


8—. 

HkKimnm. 

»-» 

Winter 

103 

215 

80 

368 

MiUimeterg. 
409 
460 
231 
484 

Tear. 
1873 
1870 
1870 
1872 

MHUmuten. 

S3 

81 

S 

M8 

1^ 

HDllBff 

IffI 

ii":! 

Amam   .,.».-.-,,%..,-.--    »-„,-,,--,,,,--- 

]/!<% 

Total  

706 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  rain-fall  may  be  very  slight  diuing 
the  summer,  so  slight  that  withoat  aid  from  irrigation  the  eDtiie  erop, 
and  possibly  the  orchards,  would  or  might  be  so  parched  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  town  of  Cannes  led  the  way  in  procuring  a  system  of  artificial 
supply  of  water.  It  brings  the  water  of  the  Soigne  in  a  canal  from 
8t  Oesaide,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Nice  has  just  completed  a  amilv 
system  by  means  of  which  waters  are  brought  down  through  QuarUer 
de  Wnsiezy  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles,  and  at  a  height  of  several  hiui- 
dredfeet. 

The  town  of  Orasse  is  agitating  the  same  subject,  and  soon  the  ^* 
leys  along  this  coast  wUl  all  be  indulging  themselves  in  the  Inxarioos 
ecyoyment  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  fresh  from  the  mountain 
springs. 

HOW  THE  TREES  ARE  PLANTED. 

Is  the  ground  between  the  trees  cultivated  t 
It  is  plowed  or  spaded  and  manured,  but  they  do  not  grow  anytiiiii^ 
except  some  flowers,  usually  violets. 

PRUNING. 

This  is  done  once  each  year,  giving  the  tree  the  form  of  a  parasol, 
that  it  may  have  sun  and  air  and  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the 
fhiit. 

YIELD  AND  OOST  OP  CULTIVATION. 

Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  t 

The  gathering  or  harvest  of  the  fruit  is  biennial,  that  is,  if  the  drought, 
cold,  or  some  malady  does  not  interfere. 

The  product  of  the  lemon  consists  here  solely  of  the  fhiit,  whilst  ia 
other  places  the  flowers  are  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  orange  is  different.  It  may  be  denominated  premoiu.  Its 
branches,  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  its  fruit,  and  even  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
which  would  be  otherwise  valueless,  all  these  form  parts  of  the  regokt 
harvest,  while  the  wood  of  the  tree  is  in  great  request  aa  making  tk 
finA«t  marquetry. 
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TIm  proceeds  are  somewhat  difflciilt  to  caloalate.'  A  good  harvest 
will  produce  a  minimam  of  10  francs  per  tree;  many  of  them  will  pro- 
dace  50  francs  each.  This  is  for  fruit  alone.  Leaves  and  flowers  may 
bring  this  up  to  15  or  16  francs  per  tree. 

The  trees  begin  to  produce  at  ten  years  of  age;  their  |;>est  product  is 
daring  their  growth,  until  their  maturity,  say  to  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  eost  may  be  approximated  as  follows : 

The  grafted  stock  as  sold  by  the  nursery  men,  original  cost,  each,  1.25 
firancs. 

Annual  cost: 

France 

Irrigation,  each 50 

Caltiyatlon  and  manure 60 

Pnining  and  plowing 50 

Total 1.50 

PIGS.  ' 

Indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce. 

Among  the  67  species  of  figs  which  can  be  counted  at  Nice,  they  cul- 
tivate the  following:  UAbioau  and  La  OoUignane  blanche.  These  are  to 
be  eaten  fresh  about  the  last  of  June.  Succeeding  them  in  point  of  time 
are  the  BemUsou  noir^  Bemiasau  bla^nCy  LaBellone^  and  Le  Col  de  Damsj 
to  be  eaten  dried.  To  be  eaten  dried — La  BelUme  (can  be  eaten  either 
dried  or  fresh),  La  Sarrasine  noircy  La  Rollandine  blai%ch€.  The  latter 
is  the  fig  of  Oalabre. 

HODE  OP  CULTIVATION. 

Production  and  process  of  cultivation. 

The  fig  tree  grows  from  a  slip  or  cutting.  They  are  planted  at  about 
6  meters  distance;  the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  the  better.  Though 
they  will  grow  in  colder  climates,  yet  their  tendency  is  to  stunted  growth 
and  a  return  to  a  savage  state. 

The  rain  suflBces  for  them  without  irrigation.  The  earth  should  be 
dag  and  manured  here  each  year  and  the  tree  trimmed.  The  cost  here 
is  about  40  francs  per  hundred  trees. 

The  production  in  the  best  years  at  good  prices  is  about  equivalent 
to  30  or  40  francs  per  tree. 

PBOCESS  OP  DBTINa  AND  GITBINa  THB  PIG. 

The  harvest  of  some  kinds  may  commence  in  June  or  July  and  it  will 
last  until  October  and  November. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  placed  on  a  trellis  or  basket  work  (I^  to  2  by  2  to  3 
meters)  in  a  thin  layer  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
They  are  then  removed  to  a  dry  place  under  cover,  and  by  keeping 
t^bem  etirml  they  will  opt  damage  for  » long  time,  when  at  one's  leieure 
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he  cau  pat  them  in  the  basket,  case,  or  hoop,  and,  decorated  with  pead 
or  laurel  leaves,  they  are  pressed  in  the  form  in  which  they  aro  koofo 
to  commerce  over  the  world. 

RAISINS. 

None  are  raised  or  prepared  in  this  district.  There  are  vinejirds, 
bat  not  for  raisins.   They  are  sitaated  on  the  hill  or  moantain  aidefi. 

The  frait  is  sold  in  the  markets  to  be  eaten  fresh,  thoagh  they  keep 
them  fresh  for  a  lon^  time.  These  grapes  are  sweet  and  loscioas  totbe 
taste.  They  are  thus  strongly  impressed  npon  my  recollection.  Those 
not  used  thus  are  made  into  wine^  of  which  that  from  Bellet  has  ac- 
quired a  local  celebrity. 

This  trade  i8  not  sufficiently  extensive  in  comparison  with  other  pvts 
of  Franco  to  justify  a  description. 

Thomas  Wilson, 

OmnL 
United  States  Consulate, 

liice,  September  13, 1884. 


THE  MANGOSTEEN. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  8TUDBR,  OF  SUfOAPORB. 

[Republished  firom  Consular  Reports,  Ho.  10.] 

TANNIC  QUALITIES. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  among  our  public  as  are  engaged  in  the  mamo* 
fiftcture  of  leather,  and  who  may  take  an  interest  in  what  I  am  aboat  to 
state,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  in  the  local  paiien 
the  Daily  Times,  of  the  3d  instant,  appeared  a  very  interesting  as  vtll 
as  important  article  (taken  from  a  Java  paper),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  true  copy  : 

Mr.  G.  Naeff,  at  Lochau,  has  made  a  eomparatiye  examination  of  maagosteeas^^ 
and  oak  bark  to  determine  the  value  of  the  former  as  tanning  material  in  katbe 
making.  It  appeared  therefrom  that  the  mangosteen  shells  contain  one-sixth  m«r» 
tannin  than  oak  bark,  and  that  the  value  of  the  f  rmer  may,  therefore^  be  set  at  aKir 
7|  guilders  per  100  kilograms. 

I  think  it  was  well  that  this  comparison  between  mangoateen  sbelJ» 
and  oak  bark  Wits  made.  I  regard  this  new  discovery  as  very  importaot, 
in  view  of  the  fsict  that  many  of  our  valuable  "hard-wood  forests^ a 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  and,  in  a  great  measure,  our  Westeni  Starts 
have  either  entirely  disappeared  or  become  denuded  of  oak  trec«,  a: 
this,  too,  near  or  around  leather* manufacturing  districts.  True,  iiiaL< 
substitntos  for  oak  bark,  such  as  hemlock,  gambier.-and  other  matehi'^ 
buve  beeq  ressorted  to,  but  none  qf  tUese,  I  believe,  are  able  to  take  tk 
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place  of  oak  bark,  and  ^<  oak-tanned  leather  ^  still  commands  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  I  do  not  know  the  present  prices  of  oak  bark  in^ 
the  United  States — wliether  100  kilograms  in  a  broken  state  ready  to  be 
ground,  and  bonght  where  grown,  wonld  be  dear  at  7^  guilders  ($3) ; 
but  if  the  price  of  it  should  be  the  same  as  of  mangosteen  shells  bonght 
oat  here  for  the  same  price,  the  prices  of  both  the  same  there  and  here— 
the  mangosteen  shells  having  one-sixth  more  tannic  properties  would 
be  more  valuable — the  difference  would  more  than  pay  for  the  freight, 
besides  proving  a  valuable  article  of  freight  for  our  ships,  being  easily 
shipped,  and,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  shell,  not  liable  to  spoil  or 
to  suffer  from  sea-water,  except  after  long  submersion. 

That  mangosteen  shells  contain  much  tannin  and  are  a  very  strong 
astringent  I  knew  long  ago.  The  Malays  when  they  want  to  check 
bowel  complaints  of  serious  character  grate  or  cut  fine  the  shells,  make 
tea  of  the  same,  and  use  it  with  good  results.  This  is  well  known  here.  • 
About  ten  years  ago  an  eminent  Austrian  naturalist  and  physician, 
sent  by  his  government  to  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago  on  a  scientific 
tour  of  exploration,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  shell  of  the  man- 
gosteen fruit  as  a  powerful  astringent,  and  its  common  use  among  the 
natives  as  an  antidote  against  the  diseases  mentioned.  It  would  seem 
that  after  his  return  to  Vienna  the  imperial  family  read  his  report,  and 
noted  the  medical  value  of  the  mangosteen  shell,  for  about  six  years 
ago,  when  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  had  occurred  in  Austria,  the  Austrian 
consul  here,  who  was  then  my  near  neighbor,  was  written  to  by  request 
of  fler  Majesty  the  Empress  to  cause  a  quantity  of  mangosteen  shells 
to  be  procured,  and  to  ship  them  with  dispatch  to  Vienna,  where  it  was 
believed  they  would  answer  for  checking  cholera,  in  case  the  latter 
should  make  progress. 

To  order  mangosteen  shells  from  here  for  the  cure  of  cholera  was  a 
mistake }  for  no  one  liere  ever  heard  that  they  had  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  Still,  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  if  taken  immediately  on 
being  attacked,  the  astringent  is  very  effective. 

THE  MANGOSTEEN  FRUITS. 

The  mangosteen  is  beyond  any  doubt  the  choicest,  most  refreshing, 
and  wholesome  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  and  in  New  Guinea,  say  between 
the  twelfth  degrees  north  and  south  latitudes.  Strange  to  say,  it  does 
not  thrive  well,  if  at  all,  in  other  tropical  countries  within  th(».  same  de- 
grees of  latitude.  In  Siam  and  in  French  Cochin  China  there  are  large 
orchards  of  it  -,  also  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  wherever  human  habita- 
tions are  found.  It  is  equally  at  home,  and  plenty,  on  the  large  and 
small  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  a  naturalist  told  me  that  he 
found  them  growing  plentifully  in  the  forests  of  Kew  Guinea.  On  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  large  groves  of  them  in 
a  wild  state  can  be  found,  generally  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and.creek8u.  _ 
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My  opinion  is  that  they  were  originally  planted  by  Malays  who  lived 
theie,  and  abandoned  their  settlements  owing  tointernedne  wars,  or  to 
change  lands.  The  Malays  are  more  or  less  of  a  nomadic  dispositioB. 
Their  abandoned  orchards,  indigenous  as  the  mangosteen  tree  is,  took 
care  of  themselves  like  other  forest  frnit  trees,  and  the  seeds  of  tk 
frnits,  dropped  here  and  there  by  birds  and  monkeys,  rooted  easDj. 

The  wild  mangosteen  frnit  is  jnst  as  good  as  the  cultivated,  only  a 
little  smaller.  My  experience  is  that  the  trees  yield  fruit,  genenllj 
very  abundantly,  about  three  times  in  two  years,  or,  to  be  very  safe,  four 
times  in  three  years. 

In  seasons  when  rain  squalls  and  fine  weather  alternate  regnUdf^ 
with  a  slight  preponderance  for  rain,  they  bear  best.  The  tree,  in  groosd 
and  atmosphere,  likes  much  moisture.  If  the  natives,  throughout  the 
mangosteen-producing  countries  and  islands  named,  should  once  become 
•aware  that  they  can  sell  the  shell  of  the  fruit,  or  that  it  had  beoomeafi 
article  of  export,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  immense 
quantities  of  the  same,  and,  the  trade  once  inaugurated,  it  is  my  opinion 
they  .might  be  had  for  less  than  $300  per  100  kilos.  The  average  sue  of 
the  fruit  is  about  the  same  as  medium-sized  apple,  while  the  average  thid* 
ness  of  a  shell  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  fact  is,  there  ia 
'^  more  shell  than  fruit"  I  firmly  believe  that  the  said  shells  woqM 
make  first-class  ^<  tanning  material,"  that  they  are  well  worth  a  trial  in 
our  tanneries,  and  it  is  my  opinion  they  might  prove  a  valuable  dye- 
stuff  as  well. 

A.  J.  Studeb, 

Camul 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Singapore^  June  14, 1881. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TROPICAL  FRUITS. 
SAMOA. 

With  regard  to  the  circnlar  of  September  28,  inclosing  a  list  of  ques- 
tions about  different  tropical  fruits,  I  am  sony  to  say  that  I  can  ?ivt 
no  information. 

Oranges  and  lemons  grow  wild  in  Samoa;  they  are  not  cultivated  ^ 
all.    There  are  no  figs  or  olives  grown  here. 

W.  Blaceloce, 

United  States  Consxjlate-Genbeal, 

Afia^  Samoa^  December  0,  1889. 
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POLYNESIA. 

HAWAII. 

The  information  sought  can  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  system  of  cultivation  exists,  in  the  orange  or  fig.  These  fruits 
grow  well  in  this  climate,  while  the  lemon  and  olive  are  scarcely  known. 

H.  W.  Sevsranor, 

OonstU-Gef^eraL 

UVITSD  STATBS  OONSULATE-aENERALy 

HimoliUuy  December  3, 1889. 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary  (Trieste) 169.170 

Denmark 1 - 171. 172 

Belgium  (Antwerp)  — 173-176 

France: 

Havre -. 176 

Maraemee 176-179 

« 

Germany: 

Hamburg 179-181     . 

Stettin 181,182 

Holland - 183-185 

Italy  (Rome  and  all  Italy) 185-199 

Catania v 199-202 

Florence --  20^205 

Genoa.- - 206-208 

Messina 1 - - - 208-211 

Naples -— i 211-218 

Palermo ^ 218,219 

Venice 220 

Portugal: 

Azores 221,222 

Lisbon 223,  224 

Spain 224-231 

Switzerland 232-234 

United  Kingdom: 

London .. 235 

Liverpool 235 

Leith... % 236 

Gibraltar 236 

2.  FILES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Bnglisb  fw.  American  files 243-249 

Mexico: 

La  Paz — 260 

Mazatlan 250 

Piedras  Negras - —  260 

Tnxpan - 251 

Central  America: 

Nicaragua — -.-.——. «-. .  261 

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 252 

Brazil: 

Bahia. 253-255 

Pemambuco 255,256 

Bio  de  Janeiro • — .— -  267 

Bio  Grande  do  Sul -.-         257 
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South  America — CoDtinued. 

Chili: 

Coqdtmbo — ~  —  ~'."~ir-~. 258 

Talcahuftno 259 

Dntch  Gniana - 2S 

Peru - 260 

Repablic  of  Colombia: 

Barr%nqnilla 261,3(2 

Colon 983 

Panama..- 2&4 

Yenexnela: 

La  Gnayra 365 

Maracaibo- .— 2S 

Puerto  CabeUo.-.. 2« 

3.  CARPET  MANUFACTURE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Apprentices  and  piece-work  in  France . 277 

Employ^,  statistics  relating  to,  in — 

Auatria-HuDgary 2?5 

France 2?6 

St.  Etiennc _ 2S0 

Germany  : 

Aix-la-Cbapelle 281 

Barmen . 2*4 

Great  Britain : 

Leeds ^?^ 

Holland 30! 

Italy: 

Florence . , —  304 

Lombardy **5 

Rome »5 

Turkey  in  Asia : 

Asia  Minor 30^ 

Sivas _ _ SIO 

Syria _ 311 

Feltings,  mnnnfacture  of,  in  Leeds ,.2©-2f7 

Hours  of  labor  in — 

Austria-Hangary 1 2^ 

France...- . . • 2^ 

St.  Etienne . . S*' 

Germany: 

Aix-la-Chapelle— ^?5 

Gera  — ^^ 

Great  Britain: 

Leeds 291 

Holland _ —  5&1 

Italy: 

Florence .  . . ^^ 

Lombardy . . 3^' 

Rome 5^ 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Minor . ^ ^'^ 
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How  the  industry  is  conducted  in — 

AustriarHnngary •. ^  273" 

France  (cheapening  labor)... 379 

8t  Etienne 280 

Germany: 

Aiz-la-Chapelle.^ 282 

Barmen .'. 284 

Gera. 288 

Great  Britain : 

Leeds — 291 

Holland -. 302 

Italy : 

Florence 304 

Lombardy - - - 305 

Rome 306 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Minor ..w - 308 

Sivrts - 310 

Syria - 312 

How  the  work-people  live  in — 

Austria-Hungary  „...« 273 

France -- _ '278 

St  Etienne 280 

Germany: 

Aix-lft-Chapelle 282 

Gera 288 

Great  Britain : 

Leeds 291 

Holhind 302 

IMy: 

Florence - - 304 

Rome - 306 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Minor 308 

Sivas 310 

Syria *-.  312 

Grades  of  carpet  manufactured  in — 

AnsfHa- Hungary __— . 271 

France — .- 276 

Bt,  Etienne 280 

Gtermany: 

Aix-la-Chapelle 281 

Bannen _..  283 

Gera 286 

Great  BriUin: 

Leeds 289-291 

Holland 301,303 

Italy: 

Florence 804 

Lombardy - 804 

Rome 305 
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ftp 
Gmdes  of  carpet  manafactnred  in-^Contlnaed* 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Minor ^ 86^ 

Sivas - — .    3® 

^yria 311 

Imports  and  exports  of  carpet  Into  and  from  Italy ^ 

Looms,  number  and  kinds  in — 

Aiutria»Hongary 271 

France , 2» 

StEtienne » 

Germany: 

Aix-la-ChapeUe » 

Barmen 383 

Gem » 

Great  Britain: 

Leeds » 

Holland _ »1.3IS 

Italy: 

Florence - 3M 

Lombardy _. 304 

Rome 305 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Blinor ^ J^ 

eivas - 31" 

Syria ._ 311 

Marketing  the  product  in — 

Anstria-Hnngary 1., 271 

France.... ST^ 

St  Etienne - 280 

Germany: 

Aix-la-Chapelle- - 2« 

Barmen 2S4 

Gera - ^ 

Great  Britain: 

Leeds 2S1 

HoUand 3C 

Italy: 

Florence J. A-    3M 

Lombardy 3t6 

Rome 306 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Minor .1 30^ 

Sivab _ 31« 

Syria Si- 
Mill  machinery  in  Germany ^' 

Mills  and  establishments  in — 

Austria-Hungary * ** 

France ^ 

St.  Etienne ^ 

Germany: 

Aix-la-Chapelle ^j 

Barmen ^ 

Gem , .    » 
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Milk  and  establishmeiita  in — Continued. 

Great  Britain: 

Leeds ». 289 

Leith 297 

Holland .v. 301,303 

Italy: 

Florence _ ^^ 304 

Lombardy 304 

Borne 305 

Turkey  in  Asia; 

Asia  Biinor 307 

Sivas 309 

Syria - 310 

Price-lists,  Huddersfield 292 

Syria,  history  of  carpet-making  in 312 

carpet-weaving  by  the  Nomads^.. . 313 

Wages  in— 

Austria-Hungary 272 

France 276 

St.  Etienne — 280 

Germany: 

Aix-la-Chapelle —  281 

Barmen 284 

Gera 287 

Great  Britain: 

Leeds _ 290 

Holland 301 

Italy: 

Florence 304 

Lombardy — 305 

Bome 306 

Turkey  in  Asia: 

Asia  Minor 308 

Sivas 310 

Where  the  product  finds  consumption — 

Anstro-Hungarian 274 

British: 

Leeds 291 

Dutch ^- 301 

French 279 

St.  Etienne - 280 

German: 

Aix-la-Chapelle 282 

Barmen.- - 284 

Gera - 288 

Italian: 

Florence - 304 

Lombardy -305 

Bome 308 

Turkish: 

Asia  Minor 309 

Sivas - 310 

Syria 312 
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4.  MALT  AND  BEER  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

Mexico - 329 

LftPaai 333 

Matamoras.... 334 

Paaodel  Norte 335 

PiedrasNegns  — 335 

Saltillo - — 3J6 

Sonora - 337 

Taxpan 338 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica - 339 

Hondnraa 340 

Nicaragaa — - 341 

Salvador 342 

Soath  America: 

Argentine  Republic 343 

Brazil: 

Bahia _ 350 

Para - _ 353 

Pemambnoo : 354 

Rio  de  Janeiro 355 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 35« 

British  Gniana 357 

Chili: 

Iqniqne * 358 

Talcahnano - 3» 

Ecuador . 380 

Republic  of  Colombia: 

Barranquilla 363 

Colon - 3W 

Tenezuela: 

LaGuajra  .— - 385 

Maracaibo — - 3« 

Puerto  Cabello 30 

British  West  Indies: 

Antigua — - - .--  370 

Bahamas - — . .-—  - --«--» ....... ... .. .......  3^^ 

Bermuda 374 

Dominica . —  374 

Jamaica .  373 

Montserrat . 377 

Nevis 37^ 

Trinidad ^ 

Danish  West  Indies: 

St  Thomas ^ 

Dutch  West  Indies: 

Cura^oa 39 

French  West  Indies: 

Guadaloupe . . ..-.. .„.-.—.—  **^ 

Martinique... .... . . .....—-—.—  .—  * 
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Spanish  West  Indies: 

Caba 382 

Cienfnegos 383 

Havana - - - 384 

Sagoa  la  Grande 386 

Santiago  de  Caba 386 

6an  Domingo: 

Pnerto'Plata 388 

Supplement: 

Exports .- 389 

Imports . 380 


5.  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

ABBANOEMIiNT. 

P««6. 

Past     I.    The  Orange  and  the  Lemon ^ 899-58S 

Part   II.    The  Olive 887-727 

Part  III.    The  Fig ^ ~ 729-709 

Pabt  IV.    The  Vine 771-S87 

Part    V.    Supplement 869-937 

OBANQES  AND  LEMONS. 

Page. 

Continent  of  Afbica. 

Cape  Colony  (ConsurHollis) 399 

Orantces,  399— insect  pests,  399. 
Egypt  (Consnl-Geneial  Schuyler) J 400 

Oranfces,  400— lemons,  400. 

Morocco  (Consul  Mathews) _ -. 400-404 

Oranges,  400— varieties,  400,  402— maturity,  400— propagation,  400— 
planting,  400— insect  pests,  400— situation,  401— irrigation,  401— 
cultivation,  401— limes,  403— lemons,  404— citron,  404— pruning, 
404. 
Continent  of  Amebica. 
Mexico: 

Guerrero  (Consul  Sutter) 405,  406 

Oranges,  405— varieties,  405— limes,  405 — maturity,  405 — ^propaga- 
tion, 405— insect  pests,  405— planting,  405— situation,  406— irri- 
gation, 406— yield,  406. 

Sonora  (Consul  Williams) — - - 406, 407 

Oranges,  407— situation,  407 — ^irrigation,407-r-propaeation,  407 — 
planting,  407— yield,  407— insect  pests,  407 — ^lemons,  407. 

Lower  California  (Consul  Vioeca) 407-409 

Oranges,  407— varieties,  407— situation,  408— dimate,  408— irri- 
gation, 408— cultivation,  408— fertilizers,  408— pruning,  408— 
picking,  408 — packing  and  shipping,  409— planting,  409 — ma- 
turity, 409— insect  pests,  409. 
Central  America: 

Gautemala  (Consul- General  Hosmer). .......... ..... .         409 

Oranges,  409— lemons,  409— situation,  409— culture,  409.  ^ 
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f^ 

OoHTiNENT  OF  Amebioa— Ck>ntiiiiied. 

SidoQ  (Consol  Biaainger) .__ . 445 

Orange,  446— yuiaUas,  445— ntnatioii,  445-«iU«  445,  dimste, 
44&— iiTig»tioa,  445,  caltimtioii,  445— fotiliaen,  445— pruning, 
445— picking,  445— packing,  445— plantiuQgand  propngatJnn,  445. 

Sidon  (Consnlnr  Agent  Abela) 445, 446 

Oranges  and  lemons,  445 — ^varieties,  446 — ooU,  449— inaeol  peiti, 
44e--«itaaiion,  446— irrigation,  446— yield,  44& 

TarsoB  (Acting  Consnlar  Agent  Arania)  ... 448, 417 

Oranges  and  lemons,  446— varietiesi  446— propi^galiin,  447— sii- 
nation,  447— irirgaiion,  447— yield,  447. 

Tripoli  and  vicinity  (Consnl  Biasinger) 447,448 

Oranges  and  lemons,  447 — varieties,  447— «itaatton,  447,  dimafte^ 
447— irrigation,  448-caltivation,  44S— fertiliaecB,  44&— pmnii^, 
448— picking,  448— planting  and  pR^apition,  448— aalnrity, 
448— insect  pests,  44a 

Aden  (Consul  Moore) — • — —       4© 

Onrnges  and  lemons,  449. 

India  (Vioe-Consnl  Bode) ..^ L 44W64 

Oranges,  449— varietieB,  449— aitnation,  450— dimaie,  451— irri- 
gation, 451 — cnltivation,  453 — pnming,  452 — picking,  452— 
corii^,  452 — ^packing,  452 — planting  and  propagation,  452-Hiia- 
tority,  453 — insect  pests,  453— lemoQS|  453 — citron,  453— limei^ 
453— climate,  454. 

PhUippine  Islands  (Consnl  Webb) 454457 

Oranges  and  lemons,  454 — varieties,  454— sitnatioB,  455— rli mate, 
455 — ^irrigation,  456 — propagation,  466. 

AUSTRALASIiu 

New  South  Wales  (Commercial  Agent  Dawson) 457, 49e 

Oranges  and  lemons,  457 — varieties,  467— irrigation,  467— plant- 
ing and  propagation,  458 — ^insect  pests,  458. 

Australasia  (Consul  Griflan) 458-^3 

Oranges,  458— variety,  46(>-4emon,  463— lime,  464— soil,  464- 
dimate,  467 — ^planting,  470 — ^propagation,  470 — ^Irrigation,  471— 
pruning,  471 — ^picking  and  packing,  472 — curing,  472 — matnci- 
ties,  47^— insect  pesta,  473. 

F^i  (Commercial  Agent  St.  John) • 43i 

Oranges,  476^1emona,  476. 

OONTINKNT  OF  EUBOPB. 

France  (Consul  Bradley) 477-485 

Oranges,  477— varieties.  477— lemons,  478— varieties,  478— leitil- 
izera,  479— pruning,  480— propagatkm,  481— insect  pesla,  4^. 

Corsica  (Consular  Agent  Bamiani)...^ . 48^49 

Oranges  and  lemons,  488— situation,  488— cultivation,  488— pnuh 
ing,  488— climate,  488— inaeot  pests,  489— maturity,  489— vao- 
eties,  489. 

MarseiUes  (Consul  TiaU) , 489.  • 

Oranges  and  lemons,  489. 

Mentone  (Consnlar  Agent  Clericy) - .—«— ™ • 410, 4^ 

Oranges  and  lemons,  490— varietlA,  490— sitoatkNi,  499  sofl, 
490— cUmato,  490— irrigation,  490— cultivation,  490,  praaiafr 
490 — ^picking  and  curing,  490— planting  and  pn^ivatian,  490* 
maturity,  490— insect  pesti,  490— ftrt|liw%  491,  ^     .  w  >.. ./> 
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Fftgei 
CoirriNKNT  OF  EiTBOPE— Continued. 
Italy: 

Carrara  (Consul  Rice) 491,  492 

Orangee  and  lemons,  491 — varieties,  491— situation,  491— climate, 
491 — irrigation,  491 — fertilizers,  491 — pruning,  491 — picking, 
491 — propagation,  492 — maturity,  492— insect  pests,  492* 

Genoa  (Consul  Fletcher) ^^ 492-494 

Oranges  and  lemons,  492 — varieties,  402 — maturity,  492 — plant- 
ing, 493 — situation,  493 — cultivation,  493. 

Messina  (ConsulJones) , —  495-498 

Oranges  and  lemons,  495 — varieties,  495 — situation,  495— soil, 
495— climate,  495 — irrigation,  496 — cultivation,  496 — fertiliafers, 
497— pruning,  497 — picking,  497 — planting,  497 — propagation, 
497 — varieties,  497— maturity,  498 — insect  pests,  498 — picking 
and  curing,  498. 

Messina  (Consul  Jones) 499-507 

Oranges,  499 — packing  and  shipping,  499 — situation,  501 — soil, 
501 — lemons,  501 — varieties,  502 — essences,  602— raw  and  con- 
centrated lemon  juice,  504 — fruit  in  brine,  506. 

Naples  (Consul  Camphausen) 507,508 

Oranges  and  lemons,  507 — varieties,  507 — situation,  507 — climate, 
506— irrigation,  608 — cultivation,  508 — pruning,  508 — picking, 
508 — planting  and  propagation,  608 — maturity,  508— insect 
pests,  608. 

Palermo  (Consul  Carroll) - 608-616 

Oranges  and  lemons,  608 — varieties,  508 — planting  and  propaga- 
tion, 509 — maturity,  509 — insect  pests,  609— situation,  510 — 
soil,  611 — climate,  611— irrigation,  612— fertilizers,  613— pick- 
ing and  curing,  614. 

Sicily  (Consul  Lamantia) 616-521 

Oranges  and  lemons,  516 — varieties,  516 — situation,  517 — climato, 
517 — irrigation,  517— cultivation,  517 — fertilizers,  518 — graft- 
ing, 518— pruning,  618 — picking,  518 — planting  and  propaga- 
tion, 519 — maturity,  619 — insect  pests,  519— gum  disease,  520 — 
replanting,  520. 

Sicily  (Consul  Jone^ 521,622 

Lemons,  521 — soils,  522 — situation,  522 — fertilizers,  522, 

Sicily  (Consul  Woodcock) - 522-626 

Oranges  and  lemons,  622— varieties,  623 — insect  pests,  624— soil, 
524— irrigation,  626 — cultivation,  525— picking,  526. 

Yenetia  (Consul  Noyes) - 626-529 

Lemons,  526— cultivation,  627— fertilizers,  627— propagation,  627. 
Portugal : 

The  Azores  (Consular  Agent  Moreira) — .  629,630 

Oranges,  529— varieties,  629 — situation,  529— soil,  629— climate, 
629 — irrigation,  630— cultivation,  530 — fertilizers,  530 — pruning, 
530— picking,  630— curing  and  packing,  630 — planting  and 
propagation,  530 — ^maturity.  530. 

The  Azores  (Consul  Dabney) _ 531, 632 

Oranges  and  lemons,  631 — varieties,  531 — cultivation,  631 — ^prop- 
agation, 631— packing,  532— soil,  632. 
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CoNTiNENT  OF  EUROPE— Continued. 

Spain  (Consul  Lowenstein) 5oJ-3'4 

Oranges,  532— cultivation,  532 — climate,  5:12— soil,  534— propa- 
gation, 536— nurseries.  537— pratUng,  540  -transplanting,  511 — 
cultivation,  547 — fertilizers,  553 — diseases,  558 — climate,  boS — 
insect  pests,  559 — ^parasitic  plants,  562, 

Western  Andaliwia  i^Consul  Oppenheim) 561-^ST: 

Oranges,  561— varieties  and  maturity,  565— planting,  565— insect 
pests,  566— fertilizers,  573 — ^yield,  576. 

Barcelona  CConsul  Scheuch) 57:->l 

Oranges,  577 — varieties,  577 — situation,  578 — soil,  578 — cultiva- 
tion, 578 — ^yield,  579— maturity,  581— lemons,  581 — cultivation, 
581. 

Malaga  (Consul  Mareton) - ^^^"^^^ 

Oranges  and  lemons,  582— situation,  582 — climate,  5S2— irriga- 
tion, 582— cultivation,  682 — fertilize™,  532 — pruning,  582— pick- 
ing, 582— packing  and  shipping,  582 — planting  and  propaga- 
tion, 582— maturity,  582 — insect  pests,  582— packing  and  cur- 
ing, 582. 

Turkey  (Consul-General  Heap) .— 5<'>  '*•■ 

Oranges  and  lemons,  5.S3 — ^varieties,  583 — propagation,  5«Q— in- 
sect pests,  5H3— diseases,  58 1— planting,  584— situation,  584— 
irrigation,  584— yield,  684. 

OLIVES. 

Continent  of  Afkica. 

Morocco  (Consul  Mathews) b^^^'^-^ 

Varieties,   .'jS;)— cultivation  and  propagation,  590 — queen  olives, 
591 — maturity,  591— yield,  planting,  picking,  packing,  and  oU, 
592 — situation  and  soil,  593 — ^irrigation,  climate,  and  pranii^ 
594. 
Continent  of  America. 
Mexico: 

Lower  California  (Consul  Viosca) 5So.  " 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  pruning,  maturity,  planting,  and 
insect  i)eiits,  595 — soil,  596. 

Ecuador  (Consul  lieach). ._ ^'^' 

Production,  596. 

Venezuela  (Consul  Bird) — 

Production,  596. 
West  Indies: 

Bermuda  (Consul  Beckwith) ^' 

Production,  596. 

Trinidad  (Consul  Sawyer) J '^'' 

Production,  597. 

Cuba  (Consul-General  Williams) . •        '*'' 

Production,  597. 

Guadeloupe  (Consul  Bartlett) -.—.-—. — ™ ... .—        ^'^ 

Production^  597. 
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Page. 
Continent  op  Asia. 

Asia  Minor  (Consuls  Emmett  and  Stevens) — 59&-600 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  and  pruning, 
698— pickling,  picking,  oil  manufacture,  maturity,  yield,  plant- 
ing and  propagating,  and  insect  pests,  599 — situation,  599 — cul- 
tivation, varieties,  picking,  and  expressing  oil,  600 

Palestine  (Consul  Gillman) _ 601-604 

Varieties,  climate,  irrigation,  and  cultivation,  601 — pruning,  pick- 
ing, pickling,  and  oil-making,  602 — maturity,  yield,  planting, 
and  propagating,  603— insect  pests,  604. 
Syria: 

Aleppo  (Consular  Agent  Pocbe)    _ - 604,605 

Varieties,  604 — cultivation,  605. 

Beirut  (Consul  Bissinger)  _,.. _ _ 605,606 

Varieties,  695 — pruning,  picking,  maturity,  yield,  and  planting, 
606. 

Beirut  (Consul  Robeson).. 606,607 

Varieties,  cultivation,  planting,  and  yield,  006— picking,  irriga- 
tion, and  climate,  607. 

Damascus  (Consular  Agent  Meshaka)  — 607,608 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  607 — irrij^ation,  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, picking,  curing,  maturity,  yield,  planting  and  propagat- 
ing, and  insect  pests,  603. 

Haifa  (ConsuIa# Agent  Schumaker) 609,610 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  pruning, 
picking,  609 — maturity,  yield,  planting  and  propagating,  and 
insect  pests,  610. 

Scbwayiat  (Consul  Bissinger) __ - 610-612 

Varieties,  sitaation,  soil,  climate,  and  irrigation,  610— cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  picking,  curing,  oil,  pickling,  maturity,  and 
yield,  611 — planting  and  propagation,  and  insect  pests,  612. 

Sidon  (Consul  Bissinger) _. _ 612 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  pruning, 
picking,  maturity,  yield,  planting,  and  insects,  612. 

Sidon  (Consular  Agent  Abela).- __ 612,613 

Varieties,  cultivation,  and  bearing,  613 — oil,  location,  613. 

Tripoli  (Consul  Bissinger) _. 613,614 

Varieties,  soil,  manure,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation, 
pruning,  613 — pickling,  oil,  maturity,  yield,  planting,  and 
proprtgating,  614. 

Tripoli  (Consular  Agent  Yanni) - _ — 614-616 

Varieties,  orcbards,  maturity,  614 — yield,  planting,  picking,  oil, 
soil,  616 — ^Irrigation,  situation,  616. 
At^stbalasia: 

Anstrabisia  (Consul  Griffin) 616-618 

Varieties,  616 — planting,  soil,  situation,  manufacture  of  oil,  617. 

Fyi  (Commercial  Agent  St  Jobn) 618 

Production,  618. 

OOKTINENT  OP  EUROPE: 

France  (Consul  Trail) 619-627 

Soil,  619 — varieties,  620— cultivation,  and  fertilizing,  621 — pick- 
ing and  curing,  622 — oil  manufacture,  624— prices,  adultera- 
tion, 625.  ^  , 
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Continent  op  EnrtoPE— Contioned. 

Soathern  France  (Vice-Consul  Martin) esn-tja^ 

Varieties,  soil,  sitnation,  cultivation,  627 — praning,  fertilixeisk  ir- 
rigation planting,  628 — ^preparation,  629— diseases,  insect  pesta, 
630. 

Nice  (Consul  Hathaway) 6»-ca? 

Varieties,  yield  of  oil,  situation,  631 — ^picking,  oil,  Tnannfitcture, 
632— adulteration,  insect  pests,  633 — diseases,  costs,  profits, 
634 — cultivation,  soil,  situation,  635 — ^propagating,  nnrseiy, 
636— transplanting,  pruning,  637 — ^fertilizers,  grafting,  638L 

Italy  (Consul  Lamantia) 63&-^>»li) 

Varieties,  639— vegetation,  640-H^mate,  641— situation,  642— 
soil,  fertilizing,  643 — ^propagation  by  seed,  644 — propagation  by 
ovoli  and  talee,  645 — ^propogation  by  polloni,  646 — ^propagating 
by  tronchi  vecchi  and  olivastrelli,  647— grafting,  647 — ^treating 
plants  in  reservoir,  transplanting  for  final  stay,  649 — ^prunin^ 
651— insect  peats,  653 — diseases,  657. 

Italy  (Consul  General  Richmond) 66K^i* 

Varieties,  maturity,  green  and  dried  olives,  yield,  659 — planting, 
preserving,  extracting  the  oil,  soil,  climate,  irrigation,  locality, 
660. 

lUly(Consul  Crain) _ 659-Oto 

Culture  and  production,  661— elimate,  soil,  propaga^on,  662 — cul- 
tivation, pruning,  oil,  663 — ^prices,  664 — ootton-seed  oil,  664. 

Genoa  (Consul  Fletcher) .._ fiOS-ftS 

Varieties,  seeding,  planting,  665 — olive  region,  616 — ^production, 
pickling,  666 — oil  extraction,  results,  soil,  climate,  667— eostof 
cultivation,  exports  and  imports  of  oil,  668. 

Lucca  (Consul  Rice) _ 669-€Tl 

Varieties,  cultivation,  pruning,  669 — ^picking,  oil-making,  670— 
propagation,  insect  pests,  671. 

Messina  (Consul  Jones) 671-5T3 

Varieties,  planting,  soil,  671 — climate,  irrigation,  cultivatioo, 
pruning,  picking,  curing,  672— pickling,  maturity,  yield,  plant- 
ing, insect  pests,  673. 

Naples  ^Consul  Camphausen) ^^ 

Varieties,  climate,  cultivation,  pruning,  picking,  maturity,  yield, 
planting,  publications,  insect  pests,  674. 

Palermo  ^Consul  Carroll) 675-6v' 

Varieties,  climate,  675 — soil,  676 — cultivation,  pruning,  677— 
picking,  pickling,  manufacture  of  oil,  678 — ^maturity,  yield, 
planting,  cultivation,  insect  pests,  680. 

Sicily  (Consul  Lamantia)... ®1-^ 

Olive  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  681 — production  and  expor- 
tation,  varieties)  682— situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivatioa, 
pruning,  pickings  pickling,  683. 

SicUy  (Consul  Woodcock) _ 6.f4^-^ 

Varieties,  soil,  G84— planting  and  propagating,  685— pruning,  cul- 
tivation, oil,  picking,  666. 

Tuscany  (Consul  Welsh) 637-^^ 

Varieties,  688 — planting,  pruning,  689 — oil,  690— picking,  yield, 
diseases,  culture,  682— climate,  export  of  oil,  693w 
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Continent  of  Europe— Continned. 
Italy— -Continiied. 

Venetia  (Consul  Noyes) --  694-701 

(^altivation.  694 — varieties,  695 — culture,  manure,  protection  from 
cold,  696 — ^pruning,  yield,  gathering,  697 — oil-making,  698 — cli- 
mate, 700. 

Spain  (Consul  Oppenheim) 701-718 

Origin,  yarieties,  701 — planting  and  propagating,  705 — cultivation, 
706 — ^pruning,  707 — climate,  situation,  708-Haoil,  pests,  711 — 
picking,  pickling,  713— oil  pressing,  714 — ^yield,  715— exports, 
717. 

Malaga  (Consul  Marston) -— .718-721 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  pruning,  pick- 
ing, pickling,  718 — ^maturity,  yield,  planting,  insect  pests,  719 — 
varieties,  cultivation,  maturity,  yield,  planting,  pickling,  situa- 
tion, soil,  climate,  oil,  720. 

Turkey  (Consul-General  Heap) .- 721-725 

Varieties,  cultivation,  721 — maturity,  yield,  planting,  picking, 
pickling,  722— oil  making,  723 — irrigation,  yield,  soil,  724 — 
dimate,  725. 

Crete  (Consul-General  Heap)^-»- - 725,726 

Harvest,  725 — oil  yield,  export,  726. 

Dardanelles  (Consular  Agent  Calvert). - 726,727 

Varieties,  trees,  situation,  soil,  climate,  fertilizers,  cultivation, 
726 — ^pruning,  picking,  curing,  maturity,  planting,  insect  pests, 
727. 

FIGS. 

Continent  op  Africa. 

Morocco  (Consul  Mathews) — 731-733 

.  Varieties,  731 — planting,  props^ating,  fertilizing,  maturity,  yield, 
curing,  732. 
Continent  of  Ahebica. 
Mexico: 

La  Paz  (Consul  Viosca) ^— 734 

Varieties,  watering,  pruning,  picking,  734. 

Ecuador  (Consul  Beach) __ 734 

Varieties,  cultivation,  734 — yield,  735. 

Venezuela  (Consul  Bird) .„.  735 

West  Indies: 

Bermuda  (Consul  Beckwith) 735 

Production,  insect  pests,  735. 

Trinidad  (Consul  Sawyer) _ 736 

Production,  pests,  736. 

Cuba  (Consul-General  Williams)  _ ^ _ 736 

Production,  736. 

Guadeloupe  (Consul  Bartlett) _..  736 

Insect  pests,  736. 
Continent  of  Asia. 

Abia  Minor  (Consul  Emmett) 737-739 

Varieties,  situation,  soil,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  picking,  planting,  and  propagating,  738 — maturity,  in 
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I^ 
CoiTTiinEKT  OF  AsiA— Oontiiiiied. 

Palestiiie  (Consul  Gillman) 73^741 

VarietieB,  situation,  climate,  739 — ^irrigation,  cnltiTafioa,  ferti- 
lizers, pruning,  picking,  planting,  maturity,  insect  pesto^  cat- 
ting, 740. 
Syria:  > 

Beirotand  vicinity  (Consnl  Biasinger) . 741-746 

Varieties,  situation,  irrigation,  caltivatiott,  fertilizing,  proning, 
picking,  planting,  climate,  741 — irrigation,  cultivation,  ferti- 
lizers, pruning,  picking,  curing,  planting,  742 — cutting,  varie- 
ties, situation,  soil,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  743 — 
fertilizers,  pruning,  picking,  planting,  maturity,  insect  pesta, 
slips.  Sidon:  varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultiva- 
tion, fertilizeis,  pruning,  picking,  curing,  744 — ^planting,  ma- 
turity, insect  pests,  cuttings,  745.  Tripoli:  varieties,  situ- 
ation, climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,'  fertilizers,  pruning,  pick- 
ing, curing,  745 — ^planting,  maturity,  disease,  cuttings,  746t 

India  (Vice-consul  Bode) - 74S-74S 

Varieties,  situation,  746 — soil,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  fer- 
tilizers, pruning,  picking,  planting,  size  of  orchards,  maturily, 
747 — ^insect  pesta,  cuttings,  publications,  74a 
Australasia. 

Australasia  (Consul  Griffin) 748,749 

Cultivation,  cuttings,  varieties,  748 — situation,  climate,  capiifica- 
tion,  insect  pests,  749. 

Fiji  (Commercial  Agent  St.  John) — ... - 74y 

Experiments,  blight,  749. 

CONTINEKT  OP  EUROPK. 

France  (Consul  Trail) _ TSO-Tw 

Varieties*  climate,  soil,  750 — situation,  climate,  planting,  ferti- 
lizers, pruning,  maturity,  picking,  751— prices,  752 — insect  pesis, 
reproduction,  753. 

Corsica  (Consular  Agent  Damiani) 753-755 

Varieties,  753— situation,  climate,  cultivation,  planting,  picking, 
yield,  754. 

Southern  France  (Vice-Consul  Martin) -^ 735 

Picking,  drying,  755. 

Italy  (Consul-General  Richmond) . . 736 

Varieties,  drying,  756. 

Catania  (Consul  Woodcock) 756-75" 

Varieties,  756— drying,  propagating,  757. 

Messina  (Consul  Jones) ...  7r>H-7u* 

Varieties,  planting,  situation,  soil,  climate,  irrigation,  758— cul- 
tivation, fertilizers,  pruning,  picking,  planting,  maturity,  759. 

Naples  (Consul  Camphausen) 760.  T'T: 

Varieties,  situation,  climate,  irrigation,  pruning,  picking,  and  cur- 
ing, 760— planting,  maturity,  insect  pests,  cuttings,  76L 

Palermo  (Consul  Carroll) 7Sl,7tw» 

Cultivation,  761 — ^propagation,  varieties,  762. 

Sicily  (Consnl  Lamantia) ^.  7«2-7i&4 

Varieties,  situation,  762 — climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,   ferti- 
lizers, pruning,  picking,  curing,  planting,  763— maturity,  i 
pests,  764. 
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Plage. 
Continent  of  Eukopk— Continued. 
Portngal: 

The  Azores  (Conaul  Dabney) 766 

Prodnction,  765. 
Spain: 

Malaga  (Constd  Marston) 765,766 

Varieties,  ^tnation,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  picking,  curing,  and  packing,  765 — ^planting,  maturity, 
insect  pests,  cuttings,  766. 

Turkey  (Consnl-General  Heap; « 766-768 

Production,  766— yield,  767— curing,  76». 

Dardanelles  (Consular  Agent  Calvert) - 768,  769 

Varieties,  trees,  768— soil,  climate,  irrigation,  cultivation,'  fer- 
tilizers, pruning,  picking,  planting,  orchards,  maturity,  capri- 
fication,  insect  peats,  769. 

THE  VINE. 

Continent  of  Afbica. 

Morocco  (Consul  Mathews) 773-775 

Cultivation,  planting,  pruning,  773— propagating,  manures,  774 — 
phylloxera  congress,  775k 
Continent  of  Amkkioa. 
South  America: 

Ecuador  (Consul  Beach) 776 

Methods  of  cultivation,  value  of  crop,  776. 
Continent  of  Asia. 

Asia  Minor 777-779 

Climate,  777 — situation,  varieties,  pruning,  phuiting,  cultivation, 
778 — maturity,  vintage,  cultivation,  exports,  779. 

Mitylene  (Consular  Agent  Fottion) 779,780 

Cultivation,  779 — pruning,  harvest,  irrigation,  yield,  780. 
Syria: 

Beirut  (Consul  Robeson) 780,781 

Mildew,  soil,  780— cultivation,  yield,  781. 

Aleppo  (Consular  Agent  Poche) 781 

Cultivation,  pruning,  diseases,  781. 

Haifa  (Consular  Agent  Schumacher) .-_ - _  782,  7H3 

Situation,  mildew,  782 — pruning,  783. 

Sidon  (Consular  Agent  Abela) —  783,784 

Position,  pruning,  soil,  cultivation,  bearing,  irrigation,  783 — 
yield,  784. 

Tarsus  (Acting  Consular  Agent  Avania) 784, 785 

Situation,  yield,  784. 

Tripoli  (Acting  Consular  Agent  Yanni) 785,786 

Situation,  diseases,  planting,  785 — ^yield,  786. 
Continent  of  Eueope. 

Austria-Hungary  (Consul-General  Weaver) . 787-793 

Climate,  787 — Industry,  soil,  pruning,  situation,  788— yield,  pro- 
duction of  wine,  789 — phylloxera,  commerce  of  wine  and  argols, 
790 — duties,  791 — ^prices  and  consumption,  792. 
France: 

Southern  France  (Vice-Consul  Martin) 793,800 

aimate,   soil,  varieties,  793— planting >nd  culture,  795— ferM- ,.,.^^.p 
lizers,  796— yield,  diseases,  797— wine  making,  799.  ^'^"^"^  by  vji^vjgi^ 
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Continent  of  Europe — Continaed. 
Fiance — Con  ti  nued. 

Champagne  (Consul  Friable) 800-8»39 

Cultivation,  801 — vineyards,  yarieties,  802— picking,  hanrest, 
806— diseases,  807. 

Cdgnac  (Consul  Preston)  — ^- 8(»-82d 

Cultnre,  soil,  809 — report  of  Professor  Bivas,  810 — ^fields  of  demon- 
stration, 810— reconstracting  vineyards  with  American  plants, 
811 — American  vines  in  calcareous  soils,  chlorosis  in  American 
vines,  813 — phylloxera,  825. 

Champagne,  phylloxera  in  (Consul  Preston,  Nice) 83S,826 

Gironde  (Consul  Roosevelt) 826-636 

Soils,  826 — sub-soils,  827 — planting,  828 — situation  and  care,  830— 
pruning,  833— expenses  of  culture,  834. 

Italy  (Consul-General  Richmond) 836,837 

Cultivation,  836— yield,  expenses,  837. 

Tuscany  (Consul  Welsh) 837,83!) 

Varieties,  837— cultivation,  pruning,  soil,  838. 

Venetia  (Consul  Noyes) 839-^46 

Climate  and  fruit  and  vine-grovring,  839 — ^island  and  lagoon  vine- 
yards, 840 — vineyards  on  the  mainland,  841 — ^planting  and  cul- 
tivating, 842— varieties,  843 — crop,  cultivation,  profits,  845. 

Rnssia  (Consul-General  Stanton) ^- 846-851 

Culture,  847— yield,  848— Caucasian  districts,  849— Russian  hl 
foreign  vines,  total  product,  850. 
Spain: 

Denia  (Consul  Arquimbau)... 851,  S-'^ 

Production,  raisins,  851 — American  ships,  lumber,  852. 

Malaga  (Consul  Marston) _ 653-S35 

Climate,  852— situation,  pruning,  soil,  planting,  853— cultivation, 
maturity,  irrigation,  yield,  picking^  854 — extent  of  cultivation, 
855. 

Turkey  in  Europe  (CoTisul-€reneral  Heap) 850-6-56 

Situation,  859 — prnning,  soil,  cultivation,  860 — irrigation,  yield, 
863 — varieties,  864 — raisin-drying,  864— packing,  865— lieighta, 
866. 

Salonica  (Consular  Agent  Lazaro) 8^,857 

Situation,  pruning,  soil,  cultivation,  maturity,  irrigatioo,  yield, 
866— climate,  867. 

SUPPLIDtBNT. 

Crystallization  of  Fbuit. 

Marseilles  (Consul  Mason) 871-?r5 

Supply  of  fruit,  process,  872 — ^uses  of  spent  syrup,  cost  and  market 
valne,  874 — ^industry  in  United  States,  875. 

Cognac  (Consul  Irish) 876-^ 

Whitening   £ruit,    877— «ngarinic    fruit,    878— proparing   partioilar 
fruits,  879 — iced  fruits,  881— candied  fruits,  sngan»  882. 

Rheims  (Consul  Irish) 883-^' 

Crystallized,  candied,  and  carameled  fruits,  884. 

Bordeaux  (Consul  Roosevelt) — ......^ — .  855-*5^ 

ilpriootB,  887— cherries  and  chestnuts,  888» 
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Page. 
Cbtstalizatiok  of  Fbuit-— Continned. 

Nice  (Consul  Hathaway) 888-890 

Process  of  crystallizing  ^it,  Beanm6  barometer,  889 — ^production  and 
cost,  890. 

Clermont  Fcrrand  (Consul  Dufais) 890,891 

Processes,  890. 
The  Date  Palm. 

Persia  (Minister  Pratt) 891,892 

Situation,  proj»agation,  planting,  fecundating,  891. 
Almond  Tbee. 

Tangier  (Consul  Matthews)  .— - 892-^94 

Cultivation,  soil,  yarieties,  892— propagation,  fertilizing,  maturity, 
yield,  693. 
Obape-vine  Febtilizer. 

St  Etienne  (Commercial  Agent  Malmros) ....•••..*.. • ....  894,896 

Secipe,  894. 

CiTBON  OF  COMMEBCE. 

Rome  (Consul-General  Alden) , • 895,896 

Situation,  crop,  fruit,  895 — ^yield,  cost  of  production,  imports  and  ex- 
ports, process  of  preparation,  market  prices,  896. 

Leghorn  (Consul  Sartori) 897,898 

Cultivation,  candying,  897. 

Messina  (Consul  Jones) 898-900 

Description  of  tree,  propagation,  698 — diseases,  shipment,  prices,  and 
exports,  899. 

Naples  (Consul  Camphausen)  — —  900-902 

Cultivation,  900 — ^packing  and  preserving,  901. 

Sicily  (Consul  Woodcock) 902-906 

Location,  orchards,  902— propagation,  orchards,  903 — gathering  and 
boxing,  904 — diseases,  exports,  905. 

Cuba  (Consul  Pierce) — 906,907 

Cultivation,  uses,  906. 

Madeira  (Acting  Consul  Hutchinson) 907 

Cultivation,  prices,  and  shipments,  907. 

Mexico,  (Consul  Viosca) - - 907 

Cultivation,  exports,  907. 
Fbuit-Tbee  Cultube. 

Cognac  (Consul  Earle) 907-911 

Dwarfing,  907~method  of  planting,  909— shapes,  910. 
Fbuit  Cultube. 

Mentone  (Consular  Agent  Tiale) 911-916 

Lemon,  912 — diseases,  oranges,  913 — grape-vine,  propagation,  pruning, 
wine,  varieties,  914 — diseases,  olive-tree,  propagation,  yield,  insect 
pests,  cultivation,  916 — miscellaneous  fruits,  perfumery,  916. 

Zante  (Consular  Agent  Crowe) 916-922 

Currant-grape  vineyards,  916 — planting  and  cultivation,  917 — irriga- 
tion, yield,  918— oranges  and  lemons,  919^olives,  920 — figs,  921. 

Alps,  Maritime  (Consul  Wilson) 922-924 

Palms,  cocoa,  cactus,  and  aloe,  922— temperature,  climate,  923 — soil, 
agriculture,  olives,  oil,  924 — varieties,  925— age  of  bearing,  modes  of 
planting  and  cultivation,  best  trees,  time  of  gathering,  926 — how  ..^/-rlp. 
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Fbuit  CuLTUSB-^>mtinii6d. 
Alps,  Maritime — Continued.. 

planted,  olive  yield,  pickled  olives,  oil,  927 — oil  numofiictaze,  1 
irrigation,  situation,  diseases,  cost  and  profits,  929— no  more  plant- 
ing of  oliTe  trees;  oranges,  and  lemons,  varietiesi  and  Tslne,  930 — 
propagation,  maladies,  situation,  irrigation,  931 — ^planting,  pruning, 
yield,  and  cost  of  cultivation,  932— figs,  eultivataon,  drying,  and 
curing  flgis  933— raisins,  934. 
Thb  Manqostesn. 

Singapore  (Consul  Studer) 934-936 

Tannic  qualities,  934— fruits,  93o. 

CULTIYATIOV  OF  TROPICAL  FBUHSL 

Samoa  (Vioe-Consul  Blaokloek) 83» 

Oranges,  lemons,  flgs,  and  olives,  93d. 
Hawaii  (Consul-Oeneral  Severance) -. . >^.,-— —        837 

Oranges,  figs,  937. 
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